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A. M * 

(25th ^!av, 1924 ) 

Fareo'dl great Worker Dreataer of great clrramn ! 
V/ho dared to gaze back in the depths profound 
Of India's glorious past ; who sought and found. 

In our beloved Motherland, the streams 
Of Holy Gahji. that, from Siva’s hair 
Descending, offer’d draughts of Wisdoen rare 
To thirsting souls of men. Now underground 
This Gangd fiou:s : how drag her out once more 
To surface, whereby, as in dags of yore. 

Our land become a place of pilgrimage . — 

This teas the only thought that did engage 
Each moment of thy lile. God-giu’n thy store 
Of gifts thou didst for India freely pour ; 

Gome hack. — for Eerrice greater than before . 


* Reproduced with pei’inissioii from the (.'olvuflo Ret 
.Inly. 1924. 
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THE LAKSMANA8ENA ERA. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhubi, M.A. 

The universal belief among scholars is that the Laksmanasena 
Era originated in the Sena Dynasty of Bengal. According to one 
group of scholars * the era marks the accession of king Laksmanasena 
of Bengal, son of Vallalasena (Ballal Sen), who is represented by 
Dhoyi as ruling in the city of Vijayapura. Professor Kielhorn has 
proved that the first day of the era was October 7, A.D. 1119, and 
the first current year, as reckoned from the era, was A.D. 1119-20. 
Consequently Laksmanasena must have ascended the throne in A.D. 
1119, and died before 1170, as an inscription of the year 51 of the era 
speaks of his reign as atlta or past. 

According to another group of scholars the era commemorates 
the acoesision or coronation of a predecessor of king Laksmanasena of 
Bengal who himself ruled in the last quarter of the twelfth century 
A.D. 

Both the views are open to serious objections. The first theory 
is opposed not only to the evidence of certain passages of the Danasd- 
gara and the Adbhutasdgara, two works attributed to king Vallala- 
sena (Ballal Sen), the father of Laksmanasena, but also to the testi- 
mony of the Tabakdt-i-N dsirl which was written by Minhaj-i-Siraj in 
A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260). 

Two manuscripts of the Ddnasdgara contain the following pas- 
sage.® 

nikhila-cakra-tilaka srimad-Ballalasenena pu rne 
sasi-navadasamite ^akavarse Danasagaro racitah. 

One of these manuscripts is in the India Office collection and in 
this the date is given in numerical figures also. The other is in the 


1 e.g. Kielhorn (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2) ; R. D. Banerji, J. <£■ P. A.S.B., 
Vol. IX, 1913, p. 273, et seq. : S. Kumar (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 188). 

2 e.g. M. Chaki'avarti, J. <& P. A.S.B. (N.S.), Vol. I (1905), p. 48, et seq. ; V. A. Smith, 
The Early History of India, Third Edition, p. 418. 

i J. dh P. A.S.B. (New Series). Vol. IX, 1913, p. 274. 
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possession of Babu Nagendra Natha Vasu. This manuscript contains 
two more verses elucidating the date. 

A manuscript of the Adbhutasagara now in the collection of the 
Bombay Government, contains the following verse 

sake khanavakhendvabde arebhe adbhutasagararh 
Gaudendra-kunjaralana-stambha-bahur mahipatih. 

The agreement of the dates from two different works seems to 
prove beyond doubt that Vallalasena (Ballal Sen), father of Laksmana- 
sena, was alive in the Saka years 1090-91, i.e. A.D. 1168-69. Con- 
sequently it has to be admitted that I^aksmanasena ascended the 
throne, not in the year A.D. 1119, but after A.D. 1169. 

The passages of the Ddnasagara and the Adhhutsagara quoted 
above have been rejected as late interpolations by Mr. R. D. Banerji.* 
The evidence of Minhaj-i-Siraj cannot however be dismissed so sum- 
marily. According to the narrative contained in the Tabakdt-i-Ndsin, 
written by Minhaj in A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260), Rae Lakhmaniya (Raja 
Laksmana) was ruling in Bengal at the time of the Nudiah raid of 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, which took place after A.H. 589 and “some 
years” before A.H. 601, i.e. between A.D. 1193 and 1205.^ 

The second theory seeks to reconcile the dates of Vallalasena 
(Ballal Sen) and Laksmanasena given in the Ddnasagara, the Adbhu- 
tasdgara, and the Tabakdt-i-Ndsirl, with the initial date of the Laks- 
manasena Era, as determined by Kielhorn, by attributing the establish- 
ment of the era to a predecessor of Laksmana. But this theory 
ignores the fact that the era of .A.D. 1119 is distinctly called Lalcs- 
manabda and Laksmanasena varsa in several ancient manuscripts dis- 
covered by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri.* Again, it does not satis- 
factorily explain why the word atlta is used in reference to the rdjya 
of Laksmanasena in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 51 (A.D. 
1170). 

There is another important fact which has been ignored by both 
the groups of scholars mentioned above. The Sena kings of Bengal 
never use the era which they are said to have established. All the 
inscriptions of this dynasty hitherto discovered are dated in regnal 

* J. <b P. A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. IX. 1913, p. 275. 

5 Smith, The Early History of India, Third Edition, pp. 416-17. 

6 J. S P. A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. II, 1906, p. 16 ; cl. ‘ A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
selected paper manuscripts belonging to the Darbar Library, Kepal, pp. 33, 51. 
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years. Even fche records of Visvarupasena and Kesavasena, the two 
sons of Laksmanasena, form no exception. The copperplate inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena is dated in the year 31.’' The Naihati grant of 
Vallalasena is dated in the year 11.* The Tarpanadighi and Anulia 
grants, and the Dacca Candi image inscription of the time of Laks- 
manasena, are dated in the year 3.“ The Madanapada grant of 
Visvarupasena is dated in the year 14."’ The Edilpur grant of 
Kesavasena is dated in the year S.*” These dates do not suggest a 
continuous reckoning. A glance at them is sufficient to show that 
they are the regnal years of the reigning monarchs, and not years of 
the Laksmanasena Era. 

On the contrary we find that the era is used in Bihar and is 
associated with a line of Sena kings who are described as lords of 
Pithl. The Janibigha inscription records the grant of a village to the 
Vajrasana for the residence of the Ceylonese monk, Mahgalasvamin, by 
king Jayasena, the lord of Pithi, son of Buddhasena.** The inscrip- 
tion bears the date, the year 83 of the Laksmanasena Era, the 15th 
day of the bright half of the month of Karttika. Mr. Jayaswal has 
pointed out that the commentator of the Ramacarita explains the 
word Plthlpati (lord of Pithi) by MagadhadhipaP Consequently 
Jayasena was a king of South Bihar. 

Another epigraph discovered at Bodh-Gaya mentions Buddha- 
sena, father of Jayasena, describes him as Plthlpati, and represents 
him as a contemporary of Asokacalla, king of a Himalayan district, two 
of whose inscriptions found at Bodh-Gaya bear the dates 51 and 74 of 
the Laksmanasena Era. 

In his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper manuscripts belong- 
ing to the Darbar Library, Nepal, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri notices 
some fifty-seven manuscripts which contain colophons dated in the 


1 R. D. Banerji, Baiigalara Itihasa, pp. 290-91. 

5 R. D. Banerji, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 156-103. 

R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihasa, pp. 297-98. 

10 R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihasa, p. 323, J.A.S.B., LXV, Part 1, p. 15; J.A.S.B., 
VII, Part I, p. 46 ; and J. & P. A.S.B. (Xew Series), X, 104. 

It X. G. Jlajumdar, Patna iluseum Inscription of Jayasena, Indian Vol. 

XLVIII, 1919, p. 47. 

J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 267 ; cf. also Baiigalara Itihasa, p. 257, n (43). 
n Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 45. 

1* Kielhorn, ‘ A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India’ ; Ins. Nos. 576 and 577, 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 79. 
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Laksmana Samvat, ranging from the year 91 (in the manuscript 
No. 400, p. 15) to the year 558 (No. 1076 (ifp), p. 31). Most of these 
manuscripts are written in Maithila (Northern Bihari) characters and the 
earliest dates (91, and 116) are found in the Maithila manuscripts. The 
evidence of these records and that of the Bodh-Gaya and the Janihigha 
inscriptions leaves no room for doubt that the earliest use of the 
Laksmanasena Era was confined to the province of Bihar. 

In his note on “ Trikuta and the so-called Kalachuri or Chedi 
Era,” Dr. Fleet observes : “ Any era may be introduced into a country 
in which it was not founded. But no era can have been founded in a 
country in which it was never used.” We have seen that the Laks- 
manasena Era was never used in Bengal by its alleged founders, the 
Sena kings of Vijayapura. The earliest use of it was confined to Bihar 
where we have epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line of Sena 
kings who actually used the era. It is fair to conclude from this that 
the origin of the Laksmanasena Era is to be sought not in the Sena 
dynasty of Vijayapura (Bengal) but in the Sena dynasty of Pithi 
(Bihar). King Jayasena was ruling in the year 83 of this era. His 
father, king Buddhasena, was a contemporary of ASokacalla who lived 
in the years 51 and 74 of this era. The parts of the Bodh-Gaya and 
Janibigha inscriptions which contain the dates 61, 74 and 83 run as 
follows ; — 

Srimal-Lakhvana (ksmana)-senasy=atitarajye Sam 51. 

Srimal-Laksmanasenadevapadanam=atitarajye Sam 74. 

Laksmanasenasy=atitarajye Sam 83. 

The most important point in these dates is the use of the word atUa. 
Professor Kielhorn remarks : “ During the reign of Laksmanasena the 
years of his reign would be described as Snmal-Laksmanasena-deva- 
paddndrh rajye (or pravardhamana-vijaya-rdjye) Samvat, after his death 
the phrase would be retained, but atUa prefixed to the word rdjye, to 
show that, although the years were still counted from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Laksmanasena, that reign itself was a thing of 
the past.” The founder of the Laksmanasena Era whose reign was 
a thing of the past in the year 51 (=A.D. 1170) cannot be identified 

a J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 568. 

16 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 171. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, 
pp. 29-30. 

n Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2. 
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with Lakamanasena of Bengal, the son and successor of the author of 
the Danasagara and the Adhhiitasagara, who was driven out of Nudiah 
by Muhammad bin Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking 
of Delhi by the Muhammadans in A.H. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to A.D. 1193, and prior to Muhammad’s expedition into 
the hills of the N.E. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the author of 
the Tabakdt-i-Ndsirl, which took place in A.H. 601 (August 1204 — 
August 1205). 

If the founder of the Laksmanasena Era was not identical with 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal, he must have been the founder of the 
Sena dynasty of Pithi. This explains why his reckoning is perpetuated 
by king Jayasena of Pithi, but is never used by any Sena king of 
Bengal, not even by Visvarupasena and Kesavasena, the sons and 
immediate successors of king Laksmana of Bengal. This also explains 
why the era is used in the records of Bodh-Gaya and Mithila from 
the first century of its existence, but never appears in a Bengali 
manuscript till 171 years had elapsed from the time of the founder. 
The era is not connected with a Gauda king till the year 432. 




THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE PURANA 

LITERATURE. 

B. C. Mazxtmdar, B.A., Lecturer, University of Calcutta. 

The word pwrana indicates ‘ old’ in all the Sanskritic languages of 
India. In its use as a noun, Purana signifies the branch of religious 
literature j which records, or rather once recorded, the deeds of gods and 
men of very olden days. The name Purana, as a special branch of 
the sacred literature, occurs perhaps first in the Atharva Veda. The 
very Rks of the Atharvan, in which we meet with the word Purana, 
should be critically considered, to get a clear notion of the character of 
the Purana literature of the Vedic times. In Prof. Lanman’s trans- 
lation, the 23rd and the 24th Rks of the 7th Sukta of the 1 1th book 
of the Atharva Veda, stand as follows; “Both what breathes with 
breath and what sees with sight : from the remnant (ucchista) were 
born all the gods in heaven, heaven-resorters “ The verses (Rk), the 
chants (Sama), the meters , the ancient (purana) together with the formula 
(Yajus) : from the remnant were born, etc., etc.” The learned editor 
of the Harvard Oriental Series is not correct in his translation of the 
word Purana, by the phrase “ the ancient.” This word, in association 
with some names, relating to the ancient sacred lore, must signify a 
specific branch of the holy literature. The 4th Rk of the 6th paryaya 
of the 15th kanda of the Atharva Veda, may be compared to clear 
up the misconception. The Rk says ; 

“ He (the Prajapati) moved out, etc. After him moved out both the Itihasa (the 
narrative) and the Purana (the story of eld) and the Gathas (songs) and the Nara^ahsis 
(eulogies). Verily both of the Itihasa and of the Purana and of the Gathas and of the 
NaraSahsis doth he become the dear abode who knoweth thus.” 

I have given here as well the translation of Prof. Lanman. The 
learned professor has translated here the word Purana by 'story of 
eld ’ , while the vague phrase ‘ ancient ’ occurs for it in the translation 
of other Rks just quoted above. The mysterious origin of the 
Purana (the story of eld) along with the gods and the mantras as 
narrated in the verses, points to its hoary antiquity and to its recog- 
nised place in the sacred literature of the Rsis. We proceed now to 
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examine other facts, to establish very clearly and distinctly, that the 
rank and honour which Purana enjoys, in the Atharvan, is not peculiar 
to that Veda alone, but that it is in the tradition of all the Vedas, 
that the Purana is a branch of the Vedic literature, and that it is as old 
and as sacred as the Vedic mantras themselves. 

If we refer to those post-Man tra treatises such as the Brahmanas 
which were composed with the distinct object of explaining the spiri- 
tual significance and utility of the Vedic ritual, we get many practical 
directions, as to how the sacrificial rites should be performed, in order 
to secure the highest spiritual benefit. Generally speaking, the Sama 
Veda, the Rg Veda, and the Atharva Veda Sariihitas are uniform in 
character, being collections of mantras such as have to be recited at the 
yajnas', the Yajur Veda Saihhita takes partly the character of a 
Brahmana, in that the directions regarding the sacrificial ceremonial 
have been given in it in some detail. The Brahmanas and similar 
other works forming the post-Mantra literature, are devoted mainly 
to furnish explanations and to point out the religious importance of 
the Vedic mantras ; in these works, we get clear ideas as to how and for 
what object the yajnas should be performed. For example, it has 
been elaborately given in the Brhaddevata, how to perform a yajna 
in an efficacious manner, the sacrificer must know (1) which devata 
is to be invoked on what occasions, (2) what mantra has to be uttered 
to suit the occasion, (3) how the words of the mantras should be 
correctly pronounced and chanted, (4) the name of the Rsi who saw or 
discovered the mantra, (5) the circumstances under which a mantra 
or a sukta, having been uttered by a seer, a special object was once 
secured, and (6) the proper ritualistic method or form to be adopted 
in the performance of the yajna. The mantras, as compiled in the 
early Samhitas, are therefore of no practical use even to the learned 
priests, if they fail to know or learn the vidyas just now enumerated. 
The vidyas of my enumeration are found generally mentioned in three 
groups, viz. (1) the knowledge of the proper god. (2) the knowledge 
of the proper mantra, for the special sacrifice, and (3) the knowledge 
of the details of the rituals, to suit each particular occasion. That the 
phalasruti, or the history of the efficacy of the mantras, falls under 
the third head, will be made clear later on.' I need hardly state, that 

1 I am inclined to suppose, that the Brahmana priests were called trayl or tehijja 
(Pali form) because they had to learn the three things mentioned above. It is not the 
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in ritualistic works, there are details under each head of the above know- 
ledge, and there are many practical directions or vidht, regarding the 
forms of sacrificial ceremonies. 

We have seen, that as a part of the ritual, it was absolutely 
necessary for a priest to know the history of the origin of the mantra ; 
we shall presently see that it was necessary for a priest to recite at 
the yajna, how by the chanting of the mantra, its original seer got out 
of many worldly dangers and difficulties. The readers may refer to 
the excellent edition of the Artharva Veda Samhita by Prof. Lanman, 
wherein the special purpose for which a siikta is to be chanted, has 
been prefixed to each and every siikta. For easy reference, I specially 
name the Brhaddevata, critically edited by Prof. Macdonell, wherein 
the Purana history and the practical utility or phalasruti, relating to 
various mantras, have been severally set out. I cite here just one 
example, to show the relation of the Purana to the mantra ; how Dlr- 
ghatama was born blind, has been stated in a story form in the fourth 
chapter of the Brhaddevata (verses 11-15). It has then been stated 
(verse 16) that some hymns or mantras (viz. IRg Veda I, 140-56) 
were revealed to Dirghatama, and he got back the use of his eyes. It 
has been stated, that knowing this history, the Rks revealed to Dir- 
ghatama should be recited to regain good eyesight. Thus it is very 
clear, that at the time of the performance of the yajiias, recitation of 
the history of the mantras was an inseparable part of the ceremony, 
and that the knowledge of the Purana or the origin of the mantra, was 
essential with the Vedic priests. Some more facts will be adduced pre- 
sently, in support of these two propositions. The stories as constitute 
the Purana, under the Rg Veda mantras, have been related in the Brhad- 
devata. There cannot be any doubt that this story-literature, abso- 
lutely necessary for the performance of the yapias, was designated as 
Purana or Puranetihasa.’^ 

To illustrate that many siiktas of the Vedic Saihhita cannot be 


place where I can discuss the question, that the appellation trayl had originally no 
reference to the three collections of the Vedic mantras, but referred wholly to the three 
vidyas the Brahmanas had to acquire, to perform a yap'ia, be it according to Sama or 
Pk or Yajuh or Atharvan rites. 

^ The cu.stom of the present day, that at the time of the sraddha or other such cere- 
monies, aPauranika has to sit apart to read some Pauranika text, is after the oldest tradi- 
tion of the Vedic ritual. Now the Puranas are not read to explain or glorify the mantras, 
but merely because it is a long-standing custom to do so. 
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properly understood, if the Parana stories relating to them are not 
referred to and read, I refer the readers to the 95th sukta of the 10th 
mandala of the Rg Veda collection. The sukta, as it stands, does not 
inform us who Pururava is, and under what circumstances he is address- 
ing persuasive words to a nymph ; the Parana ofiPururava and Urvasi, 
as narrated in the 7th chapter of the Brhaddevata, or in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (which has been called a samvad or dialogue by Yaska 
and itihdsa or story by Saunaka), must be read for the explanation 
of the sukta. No matter whether the stories constituting the Vedic 
Parana were compiled separately like the mantra Saihhitas, or 
whether they were merely retained in memory by a special class of 
priests, it is absolutely certain that the Parana literature always existed 
by the side of the holy mantras. 

We get in the introductory chapter of the Mahabharata, that the 
custom of reciting Parana to the priests, who were initiated and ready 
to perform a holy sacrifice, was not forgotten ; for, the Pauranika 
Ugrairava asks the Rsis in the following words to ascertain whether 
they were in a fit state to listen to the narration : 

“ krtabhi^ekah lucayah krtajapyS huta^ayali 
bhavanta asane svastha bravimi kim-aham dvijah ? ” (15). 

As to the fact that the Vedas have to be explained by the Itihasa 
and the Purana, a line occurs in the very introductory chapter of the 
Mahabharata : 

Itihasa-Puranabhyatfa Verlam saraupabrmbayet (267). 

The orthodox tradition is, that Vyasa divided the Veda in the 
early years of the Kaliyuga, and became the progenitor of the 
Purana literature. We need not concern ourselves here with the ques- 
tion as to when and under what circumstances the different Vedic 
Samhitas were compiled ; but there can be no doubt, that once it 
became necessary to divide the Veda, or more properly to classify the 
Vedic mantras, from the ritualistic point of view. When this division or 
classification had to be made, Puranetihasa could not but form a 
separate branch under the Vedas. The account we get by tradition is 
therefore not wrong, that the Purana, as a literature, arose out of the 
work of classification or division of the Vedas, no matter whether the 
author of that work of classification or division be called Vyasa or not. 
Since vyds means, in Sanskrit, “ to divide into parts ” or “ to 
arrange ”, the sage of the olden times, who was principally instrumental 
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in bringing about the aforesaid distribution and arrangement, can be 
safely said to be the progenitor of the Purana, as a special branch of 
the sacred literature. 

That the Purana, as a sacred literature, was both taught and learnt 
by the Brahmanas, along with the Vedic mantras and the other cor- 
related sciences, is distinctly mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XI. V. 7, 1; XIV. V. 4-10). There is similar mention also in the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka (II. 9-10). The Upanisads have referred to 
Itihasa-Puranaiii as a subject studied by the orthodox Vedic scholars ; 
the old Chandogya Upanisad of the Sama Veda school states that the 
Itihasa-Puranam is the fifth Veda in the division of the Vedas ; 

Rg-vedo Yajurvedah Sama-veda Atharvana^-eaturtha Itihasa-Puranah pancarao 
vedanam vedah ” (VII. 1. 4). 

From the remarks made before, regarding the Purana literature, it 
is clear beyond any doubt, that the Purana literature was bound to be 
recognised as the fifth Veda, when the Atharvan collection was recog- 
nised as the fourth division of the Veda. 

When the Mahabharata was compiled as a Sariihita, with the 
nucleus of the Bharati-katha, all the stories that existed at the time of 
the compilation in the name of Puranetihasa, were included in, or inter- 
twined with, the Kuru-Pandava story. It is for that reason that 
Mahabharata-Sarhhita claimed for itself the title ‘ the Pancama Veda,’ 
and that the people considered that title to be quite legitimate. 
It is quite wrong to suppose, that the Mahabharata-Sarhhita took some 
time to be recognised as the fifth Veda ; the very character of it secured 
for it this honour, at the very date of its compilation. 

We have noticed, that the Purana has been in association with the 
Itihasa from a remote past. There are many instances in the Maha- 
bharata, where the Puraiia has been spoken of as a depository of Vedic 
sruti (nana-sruti-samayuktaih). We meet also with such passages in 
the Mahabharata, where in narrating some legends or vaihsanuca- 
ritaih, it has been stated by way of an introductory remark, that 
“ maya srutaih idaih purvaiii Puraiie purusarsabha ”, or “ atrapyuda- 
harantimam Itihasarii puratanaih ”, or “ Sruyate hi Purane’pi Jatila- 
nama Gautami ”, etc. These instances show, that the Purana handed 
down the ‘ vamsanuearitam and other historical accounts, from 
generation to generation, and its character as the history not only 
of the gods but also of men, was established at the time of the com- 
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pilation of the Vedic Samhitas. Being the history of the gods and the 
Rsis, the Purana literature had to deal with the original or primary crea- 
tion, the secondary creation or the creation of the world men were 
living in, and the Manvantara-revolutions ; again, as associated with 
Itihasa, it had to narrate the stories of the ideal epoch-making rulers, 
and to maintain the records of many Raj -families of note. In this 
combined character, the Purana of the olden times cannot possibly 
much differ from the modern Pnranas ; for the definition of the 
Purana, we get in almost all the Puranas, that the subject referred to 
above, must be delineated in a Purana. I quote the definition as it 
occurs in the Vayu Purana : 

kirtauam 

sarga6-ca pratisarga^-ca varb^o manvantarani ca 

varbfianucaritarh ceti Puranath pafica laksanam 

Though I could not cite any direct proof from the oldest Vedic litera- 
ture, in support of the statement that Purana, associated with Itihasa, 
had the character of a history, I think the evidence furnished by the 
post-Mantric literature as well as by the Mahabharata goes, to some 
extent, to establish my view. We should not forget, however, that 
Purana is found mentioned, linked with Itihasa, even in the 
Afcharva Veda. That the history of the mighty kings, from the 
remotest antiquity, was maintained in the very work, in which the 
history of the creation was preserved, is pretty clear from the 
accounts of Megasthenes. We get recorded in the fragments of the 
accounts of Megasthenes, that when he came to India, the Indians 
narrated to him their previous history, as well as the history of the 
creation of the world. Arrian records in his Indica, that Megasthenes 
reported, that the Hindus reckoned 6042 years from the earliest 
day to the time of Candragupta. It must also be noticed, that 
Arrian has remarked in his Indica, that it was a matter of wonder with 
him how Megasthenes could give an accurate account of 1 1 8 tribes and 
58 rivers of India, without visiting most parts of that country. This 
points to the fact, as noticed by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, in his 
introductory essay, “ The Epic and the Pauranic Notes ” [J.A.S. {Bom.), 
Extra, 1905, p. 67], that Megasthenes must have got before him a 
regular catalogue of rivers and tribes. Non-mention of the character 
of the Purana itself as Itihasa, in any Vedic Samhita, does not prove 
that the Purana did not assume the character of a history ; we have 
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mentioned just now, that even in the Vedic references, Parana appears 
always in the company of Itihasa. It is curious to note, that though 
Parana is found mentioned in the Atharva Veda and in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, this word does not occur in any sutra of Panini, which is 
certainly a later work. The readers can easily see how unsafe it is 
to establish any proposition, on the evidence of Panini’s mentioning or 
not mentioning any word in his work. It may however be mentioned, 
that the Vartika and the Mahabhasya both mention it in association 
with the Itihasa. 

In what form and state the Puranetihasa of olden times continued 
to exist till its complete absorption by the Mahabharata Sariihita, can- 
not be definitely stated. It appears to me highly probable, that as for 
each Veda there are Brahmanas, Anukramanis, and Upanisads, the 
Parana (the story cum history of eld) for each Vedic school was also 
separately organized. The Parana given in the Brhaddevata fails to 
explain many allusions of the Atharva Veda : and a separate book of 
allusions for the Atharva Veda as such, must be presumed to have 
existed. I adduce one fact in support of my supposition. 

We get in the Satapatha and the Aitareya Brahmanas, that the 
Rg Veda proceeded from Agni, the Sama Veda from Surya, and the 
Yajur Veda from Vayu, when Prajapati performed tapas to get the 
Vedas (Sat. Bra., XI. 5-8, i ; Ait. Bra., V. 32-34). The Chandogya 
Upanisad also gives us the same story : 

Prajapatih lokan abh 3 'atapat ; tesam tapyamananaih rasan prabrhat agnith prthivya, 
vayutn antarlksat, adityam divah (]). sa etas-tisro devata abhyantapat ; tasarh tapya- 
raananam rasan prabrhat agneh reo, vayoh yajumsi, samani adityat (2) (IV. 17, 1-2). 

The names Vayu, Agni, and Surya for the three extant Puranas 
seem to have their origin from the Vedas, to which their once existing 
originals belonged. I adduce some internal evidence, from the Vayu 
Parana itself, to show that this Parana really belongs to the Yajur Veda 
which is said to have been breathed out by Vayu. It is well known 
to scholars, that a departure from the original Vedic religion was first 
made by the Yajurveda, by presenting the old gods, in a new or 
modern form. In the 16th chapter of the Vajasaneyi Saiiihita of the 
Yajur Veda, we get those epithets, for the Vedic Rudra, which have be- 
come the special names of Siva; Isana, Mahadeva, and (Sawtera, are 
such names as could be given to all the Vedic gods ; but the Yajur Veda 
appropriates them specially for the god Rudra. (I must note, that in 
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the Rgv^eda, the epithet Isana signifying a leader has been specially 
applied to Rudra in one Sukta, II. 33). The Vayu Parana begins with 
the sloka which glorifies the characteristic Yajur Vedic names of 
Siva; 

prapadye devam-Isanam saswatana dhruvara-avyayam, 

JIahadevam mahatmanatp sarvasya jagatah patim. 

Despite the fact that the new Vayu Purana has been said to have 
originated with a Lornaharsanaj the Yajur-Vedic tradition of the origin 
of the mantras^ etc. , has been retained in the 1 1th verse of the first chap- 
ter. I must remind the readers, that according to the Yajuh- account, 
Brahma-Prajapati is the principal deity, from whom everything is con- 
sidered to have proceeded. In accordance therewith, it has been stated 
in the Vayu : 

Puranam sampravaksyami Brahmoktanp V'eda-saramitarn.3 

It is the Yajur Veda which first declared the land of Kuruksetra to 
be specially holy. It is stated in the Vayu Purana, that Lomaharsana 
narrated this Purana to the Rsis at Kuruksetra ; 

dharmakaetre Kuruk^tre dirghasatratb tu Ijire, etc. 

The use of the word Purana in the singular form in the Atharva 
Veda does not show, as Jackson holds, that originally there was 
but one collection of the story-literature. The use in the singular may 
simply point to the reference to a class of literature considered collec- 
tively. Similarly the plural form ‘ Itihasapuranani ’ in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka does not also support the view, that there were necessarily 
many treatises on the subject; this use in the plural may be inter- 
preted as intending to signify many stories, that might have been col- 
lected in a single work. The reference to Purana (be it in singular 
or plural) in a particular Brahmana, affiliated to a particular Veda, 
must be presumed to have reference to a special collection of the 
stories. 

It seems almost certain, that the extant Puranas did not exist 
previous to the time of the collection of the Pauranic stories in the 
Mahabharata-Samhita ; for the present Puranas differ in many essential 
points from the Pauranic stories given in the Mahabharata. To explain 
this situation, the earliest known mention of a Purana by name may be 

•3 The Harivamsa has for it — “ etat te kathayisyami Puranam brahma-sammitam ” 
<III, 33. 5). 
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discussed. This earliest mention is of a Bhavisyat Parana in the 
Apastamba Dharmasutra (prasna 2, patala 9. khanda 24, 5 and 6) ; 
here on the authority of the above Parana, the continuation of the seed 
of the Pitrs has been spoken of. Since the Mahabharata-Sariihita clearly 
declares that it incorporates all the Puranas extant at the time of its 
compilation, and since the extant Bhavisya Parana differs in many 
points from the Pauranic narration of events disclosed by the Maha- 
bharata, the Bhavisyat of Apastamba’s reference cannot be held as 
identical with our present Bhavisya Parana. I should note, however, 
that the subject relating to the continuation of the seeds of the Pitrs 
occurs in the modern Bhavisya Purana. I have thrown out this sug- 
gestion, that the pre-Mahabharata Puranas might have existed with the 
names of Vayu, Suryaand Agni Puranas, to signify the Vedas to which 
they were attached ; but by this suggestion, I do not mean, that a 
Parana, thus affiliated to a Veda, could not possess a name or title other 
than the name, which would have been directly appropriate. It is true, 
that references to the Puranas in chapter 191 of the Vana Parva and in 
chapters 5 and 6 of the last Parva of the Mahabharata, are to the 
Puranas now extant. But that these chapters are very late additions, 
can be detected by even a superficial reader. The question however is 
discussed below. The Mahabharata-Sariihita postdates itself, when it 
refers to the political condition of India, of a time when the name of 
the Saihhita became widely known {vide Vana Parva, chapter 188, 35— 
36). Again it may be observed, that though Yudhisthira had the fullest 
advantage of hearing from Markandeya what would happen in the Kali 
Yuga, he asked Markandeya over again the same question regarding 
the future events of the Kali Yuga, at the commencement of Chapter 190 
of the Vana Parva. The facts stated in chapter 190 are mere repeti- 
tions of old facts of chapter 188, with additions of things, which make the 
chapter bad from a chronological point of view. The ‘ Rasi-cakra ’ or 
the Zodiac for instance, unknown to the whole of the Mahabharata 
literature, is mentioned in verse 91. Chapter 191 is, again, a continua- 
tion of chapter 190 ; in this chapter occurs the following verse : 

etat te sarvam-akhyatam-atitanagatarn maya 

Vayu-proktam-anusmytya puranam rsi-samstutam. 

It may be, that this reference is to an old Purana of the Yajur 
Veda school, but as the Mahabharata-Sariihita absorbed all the Pura- 
nas, and assumed the title of “ the fifth Veda”, it is not likely that. 
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consistently with its character, it would cite the authority of any other 
book ; in the next place, the quotations made from the Vayu Purana 
show, that a careless man inserted some new chapters at a very late date 
to speak with some vehemence of the evil effects of the time he lived 
in. For, on the authority of the Vayu Purana, it has been stated in 
the 4:9th verse of the aforesaid chapter 190, that girls will bear 
children at the age of 5 or 6, while in reality it has been stated in 
the Vayu Purana (chapter 58, verse 58) that in the evil days of Kali, 
girls will bear children before attaining the sixteenth year. There 
are two different readings of this Moka in the Vayu Purana, and I 
quote it with both the readings : 

pranasta-cetanah pumao muktake§as-tu eulikah 
unasoda^a-varsa^-ca prajayante yuga-ksaye. 

In the second reading of the aloka, we get “ dharsayisyanti mana- 
van” for the words '‘prajayante yuga-ksaye.” 

The second reading appears to me to be correct, as the last words 
of this reading are quite in keeping with the meaning of the first por- 
tion of the Moka, where capturing of men by female charms has been 
spoken of. Practically, however, both the readings indicate the 
same thing, that girls were not considered to be of marriageable age 
before they became 16 years old, by those who adhered to the ideal 
rules of the Brahmanas. That this was the custom in olden times, 
can also be gathered from a passage in the Susruta, which could not 
very likely recommend any rule, which was not in accordance with 
the orthodox Smrti rules. The Sloka runs thus ; 

unasoda^a-varsayam-apraptah paficavimiatim 
yada dhatte puman garbharn kuksisthah sa vipadyate, 
jato va na ciram jivet, jived-va durbalendriyah, 
tasraad-atyanta-balayam garbhadhanam na karayet. 

(X. 13). 

This statement, regarding the evil effects of bearing children before 
attaining the sixteenth year, shows however, by implication, that devia- 
tion from the rule was much noticed by the author in the society of his 
time. 

The mention of the 18 Puranas, in the last two chapters of the 
very last Parva of the Mahabharata, is quite singular; for the Maha- 
bharata-Samhita does not disclose this knowledge elsewhere, even 
where there has been special enumeration of different branches of 
knowledge and of different Sastric treatises. The last or the sixth 
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chapter may be easily disregarded, as the Mahabharata is said to have 
ended with the fifth chapter. The fifth chapter also seems to be a 
late addition; for, in the first place, the Svargarohana concluded 
with the fourth chapter, and in the second place, the fifth chapter has 
been improved by quotations, from other previous chapters of the book ; 
for example, the slokas 68 and 69, are the same as 395 and 396 of 
Chapter II of the Adi Parva. From the very fact that many Puranas, 
including the Vayu, name the Mahabharata-Saiiihita, it is proved 
conclusively, that neither the group of the 18 modern Puranas, nor the 
Vayu Purana, could exist at the time of the compilation of the Maha- 
bharata. 

I have shown, that (1) the Purana, as a branch of sacred literature, 
did exist in the Vedic days, bearing exactly that character which is 
attributed to it in the extant Puranas, and (2) that till the time of the 
compilation of the Mahabharata as the fifth Veda-Sahihita, the extant 
Puranas were not in existence, at least in their present shape and 
form. Again, on reference to the mythology of the Hindus, as it was 
by about 140 B.C., it can be stated, that the modern Puranas, with 
their pantheon of new gods, could not come into existence in the 
second century B.C. Gods like Durga, Ganesa, and the Pauranika Siva, 
were not known to the Mahabha.sya of 140 B.C., or to the modern Manu- 
Samhita, which has not got a greater antiquity. 

As it is of great importance to know when, because of some tribal 
influences, non-Aryan gods came to be honoured in the Aryan society, 
and in consequence thereof, new Puranas on the basis of older ones had 
to be brought out, I discuss below the history of two important deities, 
viz., Durga, and Siva in the form of a ‘ Phallus ’. 

Durga : Her Origin and History.* 

I need hardly point out, that neither the Vedas nor the old Vedic 
literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. Dr. A. A. Macdonell 
has shown in his excellent edition of theBrhaddevata, that one solitary, 
meaningless mention of her name in that book (II, 77) is an interpola- 
tion.® Leaving aside the Mahabharata-Sanihita, we do not find any 

I My paper on this subject, as was published in J.R.A.S., 1906, is partly reproduced 
here. 

6 The name Durga does not occur either in the Bamayana or in Manu. 

A 2 
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trace of her in any literature or epigraphic writings, down to at least 
the second century a.d. It is necessary, therefore, to examine critically 
the chapters of the Mahabharata where Durga appears. 

There are two chapters in the Bombay edition of the Mahabharata- 
Sanihita containing prayers to the goddess Durga ” ; they are the sixth 
of the Virata Parvan and the twenty-third of the Bhisma Parvan. 
The Bardwan Raj family Mahabharata does not contain any chapter 
in the Virata Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durga ; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabharata has been published by the 
proprietor of the journal Baiigabasl. It is to be noted, that except- 
ing in these chapters, there is no mention even of her name elsewhere in 
the Sainhita. The goddess, whose mythology is not given at all in the 
iMahabharata, either independently or in connection with the worship 
of Siva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray prayers, very 
loosely connected with the preceding and subsequent chapters. This 
circumstance is alone sufficient to throw doubt on the genuineness of 
these prayer chapters. But I have better proofs to offer to show that 
they are very late interpolations. 

Referring first to the Durgd-stotra in the Virata Parvan, we find 
the goddess described as daughter of Yasoda, the wife of Nanda of the 
C’owherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of Vasudeva (iv, 6, 4), living per- 
manently on the Vindhya hills (iv, 6, 17), and wearing a peacock’s tail 
for her armlet (iv, 6, 8). She is very dark in colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arms (iv, 6,8). She is a maiden, or 
Kumari Brahmacarini (iv, 6, 7), and sways the worlds by remaining a 
maiden for ever (iv, 6, 14). It is also stated, that it was she who 
killed the demon Mahisasura (iv, 6, 15), and that, as Kali, is fond of 
wine, flesh, and animals. 

Now, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of Mahadeva, 
in this chapter. To make her a wife of any god, would also have been 
inconsistent with her character as Kumari for ever. In the eighth 
Moka, she is compared to ‘ Padma, wife of Narayana,’ but her own 
condition is given as that of a Kumari. This shows clearly, that Durga 
had not become Parvati, when this chapter was composed. There is no 
bint thrown out, that she had any relationship with the Himalaya 
but, on the other hand, her origin is distinctly given as from the family 


^ See Faiisbbii. Indian Mythology^ p, 159. 
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of the Cowherds, and the Vindhya is described as her place of abode. 
She is associated here with the worship of Krsna, and is shown rather 
to be the tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. We remind the 
readers of the birth story of Kr.sna, wherein the birth of a KatyayanI 
has been narrated. 

The goddess Durga of the Puranas is ‘ tapta-kancana-varna-bha ’ 
or Gauri, and not dark in colour, and she has ten arms and not four. 
Neither Durga, nor any othm* form of Siva’s Sakti, carries four heads 
on the shoulder. It is also to be noted, that Durga is not included in 
the Dasa-Mahavidyas, or tlie ten glorious forms of the Sakti. The 
assertion in the stotra, that Durga killed Mahisasura, is false according 
to the Mahabharata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned in the 
Vana Parvan, that Skanda, son of Agni, whom Mahadeva and Uma 
worshipped for nascent glory, distinguished himself specially by having 
killed the demon Mahisasura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consider another important character of Durga, that 
.she is Vindhyavasini Kali, and is very fond of wine and blood. During 
the early years of the seventh century A.D., we find often mentioned by 
Banabhatta and others, that the non- Aryans woi shipped horrible 
goddesses, in the Vindhya region, by offerings of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Vindhyavasini had not obtained admission into the 
temples of the Hindus. Either towards the end of the seventh, or bv 
the beginning of the eighth century A.D.. the poet Vakpati composed h’s 
Gaudavaho kdvya. In this book the goddess Vindhyavasini appears 
in double character; she is called, in clear terms, non-Aryan Kali, and 
at the same time declared to be a form of Parvatl herself.’’ Her wor- 
shippers till then are the Koli women and the Sabaras wearing turmeric 
leaves for their garment. Offerings made to her, are wine and human 
blood {vide slokas 270 to 338 in the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition). 

This gives us some idea, as to the time when, as a hymn in honour 
of Durga as Vindhyavasini, the sixth chapter of the Virata Parvan was 
composed. The twenty-third chapter of the Bhlsma Parvan is hope- 
lessly confused. All that has been said of Durga in the sixth chapter 
of the Virata Parvan is fully repeated here, and still she is called the 
mother of Skanda (vi, 23, 11), which is inconsistent with her character 
as Kurnarl (vi, 23, 4). Though in the seventh sloka she is said to have 

In the Kadambarl she is mentioned as the wife of 6iva : see Hiss Ridding’s transla- 
tion, pp. 49-50. 
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her origin in tliG family of Nanda Gopa, yot Ivaiisiki. or born in tho 
family of Kusika, is another adjective given her in the eighth Moha. 

I: appears that when Durga was merely a non-Aiyan tribal goddess, 
her non-Sanskritic name was also either Durga or something which had 
a similar sound. The reason for this supposition is, that for want of 
some orthodox grammatical derivation of the word, a new and defective 
grammatical explanation had to be thought out. Derivation of the 
name has been given in the following words: “ durgat tarayase Durge 
tat tvain Durga smrta janaih ” (iv, 6, 20) An unapproachable 
goddess, would be the meaning of the term according to Sanskrit 
grammar. 

Whether Durga had an independent existence, as a tribal goddess 
and only later became one and the same with Vindhyavasini, or whether 
the goddess Vindhyavasini in the process of evolution at the fusion of 
tribes became Durga, is not easy to ascertain.^ But that there was 
once a Kumari Durga, not belonging to the household of Siva, is borne 
out by the interpolated stotras in the Mahabharata. 

I shall now give some account of a hitherto unnoticed Kumari 
worship prevalent amongst the non-Aryan Sudra castes in the Oriya- 
speaking hill tracts in the district of Sambalpur, lying on the south- 
western border of Bengal. In this out-of-the-way place, only recently 
opened out by a railway line, all the different tribes retain to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaffected by Brahmanic influence. 
The place is extremelv interesting on that account, for ethnographic 
researches. 

Kulta, Dumal, and Sud are the Sudra castes of Sambalpur, that 
celebrate the festival of Kumari-O.sa in the lunar month Asvina, from 
the eighth day of its dark fortnight to the ninth day of the light fort- 
night. Though the Brahmana priests officiate in all the religious and 
domestic ceremonies of these people, the worship of the goddess Kumari , 
during this festival, is wholly and solely performed b}" the unmarried 
girls of these Sudra people. It is a festival of the maidens for a 
maiden goddess. The word osa is a contraction of the Oriya term upas 
(Sanskrit upavasa). On the Krsna-Astaml day the maidens, singing 
special songs, go out in large companies from the villages in quest of 
good clay, for making an image of the goddess Kumari. They them- 


3 See Bengal Census Report, 1901, vol. i, pp. 181-2. 
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selves fashion the idol in a rude form and besmear it with vermilion. 
They sing and dance every day in honour of the goddess, and that is 
the only thing they do to worship her. 

In some villages, owing very likely to the Brahmanic influence, the 
figures of Hara-Parvatl and Laksmi are painted by the girls on the 
walls, in addition to the figure of Kuniari. But this shows more un- 
mistakably that this Kumarl is separate from, and has no connection 
with, the renowned consort of Mahadeva. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess are in- 
teresting, as giving some clue to the history of the festival. I notice 
here particularly two lines of one song ; they are — 

A^vine Kumari-janam 
Gopini-kiile pujan. 

It was in the month Asvina that the goddess Kumari was born, 
and in this month she is worshipped by the females of the tribe of the 
Cowherds. Is not, then, this Kumari the same, whom we meet with in 
the interpolated chapters of the Mahabharata, as ‘ Nanda-gopa-kule 
jata ’ 1 

Sukla-Astanii is the principal day of the whole festival ; and the 
maidens sing and dance that day almost unceasingly, on the village 
green, till late at night. It is worth noting, that that is the very day 
regarded as very important and holy in Bengal during the Durga-Puja ; 
and special fasting is observed by the Bengali Hindus on that day 
called Maha-Astami (gieat Astami). I should further notice, that it is 
even now a custom in many villages in the district of 24-Parganas in 
Bengal, that on this Maha-Astami day, a Brahmana maiden is to be 
worshipped by other maidens by offering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

Again, on the day next following, that is, on the Navami day, the 
non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur sing some hardly decent songs in 
honour of their maiden goddess. For this reason, the songs of the girls 
in general during the Kumari-Osa (called Dalkhai songs by many 
people) are unfortunately believed by outsiders to be wholly indecent. 
I may draw the attention of readers to the fact, that the custom of 
singing obscene songs on the Kavami day during the Durga-Puja in 
Bengal was very widely prevalent throughout the lower province of 
Bengal some twenty years ago, and even now this custom is in full 
force in many villages far away from civilised centres. The Bengali 
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phrase “ Navamir Kheud ” (obscene songs of XavamI day) is well 
known throughout Bengal proper. 

After the completion of worship on the Sukla-Navami day, the 
non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Kumarl idol mto water, 
singing songs meanwhile. I may state that the goddess Durga is also 
immersed in water on the DasamI day (called Vijaya-Dasami) in 
Bengal. 

As the Brahmanas and other high-caste Hindus of Sambalpur do 
not take any part in the Kumari-Osa of the Sudras, and as the Durga- 
Puja in Bengal style is wholly unknown to the people of Sambalpur, 
no one will venture to say, that the lower caste Sudras in those inacces- 
sible hilly tracts imitated the Durga-Puja of Bengal. Since the Durga- 
Puja is celebrated in Bengal alone, in a form and style which strongly 
resemble the Kumari-Osa of Sambalpur, in many very important particu- 
lars, I may venture to think, that it was from some non- Aryan tribes 
of Bengal (who were once akin to the Sudras of Sambalpur and had 
great influence all over the province of Lower Bengal) that the Durga- 
Puja was borrowed by the Hindus, 

The influence of Brahamanism is nowadays so very supreme in the 
province of Bengal, that even those low-caste poeople who allow widows 
to remarry, eat fowls, and drink wine elsewhere, consider those acts as 
degrading and defiling. Consequently, it is impossible now to get any 
evidence in this direction, from the customs of any lower class people in 
Bengal proper. 

I mention another fact in connection with the Durga-Puja rituals 
in Bengal. A banana plant is covered with a piece of cloth and is posted 
on the right side of the idol Durga. This banana plant is regarded 
as the goddes Vana-Durga (Durga who resides in forests), and she is 
ivorshipped duly and carefullv along with Durga and other deities 
associated with her, and represented there in the idol exhibition. As to 
whence this Vana-Durga came, the Puranas are silent, and the priests 
offer no satisfactory explanation. That this Vana-Durga was a goddess 
of some wild tribes, seems pretty certam in the light of the facts already 
detailed. That in addition to the image of Durga, a Vana-Durga has to 
be set up and propitiated, shows that there was something in the origin 
of the Puja, which recognized a goddess other than the consort of 
Siva. 

The reward for which the non-Aryan maidens of Sambalpur hope 
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by worshipping their Kumari goddess, is that their brothers may obtain 
a long life. Hence Kumari-Osa is known by another name, called Bhai- 
Jiiitia. Bhai means brother, and Jifitia means that which gives long 
life. There is also a ceremony called Bhai-Dvitia in Bengal, which is 
performed by sisters, for the longevity of their brothers, nearly twenty 
days after the Durga Puja I strongly suspect, that it is the Bhai-Jiiitia 
which has been transformed into Bhai-Dvitia in Bengal, since the latter, 
as a Hindu ceremony, does not occur in the old Puranas, 

As the Kumari-Puja of the Tantric cult is a medley of many things 
and requires a separate critical study, I have made no reference to it 
here. 

Phallus-Worship in the Mahabh.irata,'’ 

For want of a critical edition of the Mahabharata, such an eminent 
scholar as Professor Rhys Davids has been led to think that, though 
there is no mention of the worship of Siva under the form of the Linga 
in the old Buddhistic records, “phallus-worship is often mentioned, 
quite as a matter of course, in the Mahabharata” {Buddhist India, 
p. 16o). Whatever may be the date of the Mahabharata Samhita, it 
may be successfully shown that the Linga, as a form of Siva, is not 
recognised in that great epic. 

The only chapters in which tlie Litiga is found mentioned as a form 
of and name for Siva, are vii, 20H and 201, and xiii, 14 and 17. Avhich 
are all palpable interpolations of a very late date. If ive leave these 
chapters out of consideration, there cannot be found a single line in the 
whole of the Mahabharata-Samhita, in which the Linga form of Siva is 
even remotely hinted at (vide Fausboll’s Indian Mythology under Rudra 
and Siva). 

The sudden appearance of Vyasa, first before the depressed son of 
Drona, in the middle of vii, 200, and next before the elated Arjuna in 
vii, 201, is altogether meaningless and irrelevant. Drona’s son became 
very much distressed, when he found that Krsna and Arjuna had escaped 
unhurt. He asked Vyasa, who came to the spot of his own accord, 
to preach the Saiva religion and not to render any help to Asvatthaman, 
the reason why Krsna and Arjuna could not be killed. Vyasa informed 
him in reply that as Kr.sna was a worshipper of the Linga form of Siva, 


** Published in the J.B..4.S., 1907. 
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the Liiiga god kept him under his protection (vii, 200, 48 to 90). As- 
vatthaman is none the wiser ; and Vyasa disappears after preaching his 
creed that Siva is superior to Visnu. Tlie chapter then closes with the 
one short statement that Asvatthaman retired from the field of battle 
and Drona breathed his last. That this Vyasa episode portion in this 
chapter is an interpolation bj^ a Liiiga worshipper, becomes clearer 
when we read the next following chapter (201), which is altogether 
an interpolation, as an additional chapter to the Drona Parva, by the 
self-same sectarian hand. 

No event of the war is described in vii, 201, for there is really 
nothing left to tell in connection with the fate of Drona. Sanjaya merely 
relates to his master that Vyasa appeared again before Arjuna on his 
preaching tour. In praise of Siva a long list of his names is given, 
and of all names, the Liiiga is specially eulogised. After making this 
inartistic addition to the Parva at its end, the sectarian interpolator re- 
peats over again, that Drona died after fighting for four days more, for- 
getting altogether that Sanjaya had communicated that very information 
in almost identical words to his master, and that chapter 200 ended 
with those words. The interpolator could not help repeating the words, 
for otherwise, the new chapter would stand self-condemned by having no 
connection with the story of Drona. 

This spurious chapter (201) closes with a stanza composed in 
faultless salini. Professor Hopkins has shown in his Great Epic of 
India (p. .“US ff.) that there are only a very few complete mlinl 
stanzas in the whole of the Mahabharata. There is no doubt that they 
all occur in very late chapters only. I am uncertain whether the text 
Professor Hopkins had before him, contains chapter 20 1 of the Drona 
Parva, for the sdlinl stanza, here referred to by me, is not noticed by him 
in his thorough analysis. 

I need hardly point out, that there are several chapters in the 
Mahabharata previous to xiii, 14 and 17, devoted to giving the names 
of Siva, and composed with the distinct object of edifying Yudhisthira. 
It is curious that Yudhisthira still insists upon getting a fresh list of 
these names from the lips of the dying Bhlsnia in xiii, 14. In the 
whole of the Mahabharata there are only six drya stanzas, and thev are 
all found in this fourteenth chapter. There cannot be any doubt that 
sdrdiilavikrlclita is a very modern metre. In the Mahabharata there 
are only four stanzas and a half in this metre (Hopkins, Great Epic, 
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p. 358). Of these four and a half stanzas, two and a half occur in this 
fourteenth chapter, and the special character and glory of the Lihga are 
celebrated in them (229 and 234). This chapter is also adorned with 
one stanza of puspitagra (190) and one of vasantatilaka. These signs 
of lateness, coupled with the very character of the chapter itself, lead 
to the conclusion, that this is a spurious chapter only recently added. 

The zealous sectarian and interpolator goes on enumerating the 
very names of Siva over again in the seventeenth chapter ; and poor 
Yudhisthira has been made to listen to the tediously long list with an 
undesirable sort of coolness of head. In this seventeenth chapter the 
names merely of Ganesa and Durga also occur. That Ganesa, regarding 
whose origin, character, and mythology, the Mahabharata is entirely 
silent, and who appears only in the first chapter, which is also spurious, 
was unknown when the Mahabharata was compiled, is perhaps admitted 
on all hands. Eegarding the lateness of the goddess Durga, my discus- 
sion has just preceded. 

Having thus disposed of the chapters in which the cult of the Lihga 
is taught, I may safely conclude, that whatever the origin — whether 
indigenous or not — and whatever the age of this creed may be, phallus- 
worship was unknown to the compilers of the Mahabharata-Saihhita. 
We cannot say definitely, as to when the non-Aryan sisim- worshippers 
mentioned in the Vedas gave their god to the Aryans, but it is certain 
that this god was not in the Hindu pantheon, at the time of the com- 
pilation of the Mahabharata-Saihhita. 

That to accommodate new gods, the old Puranas had to be recast 
or re-modelled, and at times new Puranas had to be written, may be 
safely assumed when, bj^ an analysis, we get in with the new gods some 
elements distinctly non-Vedic. That altogether new Pauranic episodes 
or anecdotes had to be introduced on account of the influence of the 
people of non-Vedic traditions, can also be easily presumed. It is need- 
less to illustrate this view, by quoting modern Pauranic stories and 
comparing them with the old stories of the Vedio times. It is now 
admitted on all hands, that many stories of the modern Puranas, though 
founded on a Vedic basis, have not only been changed, but have been 
given quite new forms, inconsistent with the old Vedic stories. 

I may refer the readers however to a class of expansion and modi- 
fication of the old stories in later works, just to show, how by this sort 
of critical study, we may be helped in e.stablishing the chronology of 
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some works. We take, for example, the history of the progeny of 
Brahma, as referred to in the Eg Veda (X. 61. 5-9) and detailed in the 
Brhaddevata (V. 143-159). In this account, we learn that Kasyapa, 
the son of Marichi and grandson of Brahma, married all the thirteen 
daughters of Daksa. This very story is no doubt met with in the Adi 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, but for the names Varistha and Surabhi, we 
get Pradha and Kapila, as the names of two wives of Kasyapa. Then 
again, we notice in the 35th chapter of the Salya Parva, that Daksa’s 
daughters were 27 instead of 13 in number; and these girls are ail the 
wives of the moon-god. Later on, in the Moksa Dharma section of the 
8anti Parva, the number of Daksa’s darnghters has increased to fifty. 
Then again in the Aranya Kanda of the Ramayana, Daksa’s danghters 
are said to be sixty in number, and only eight of them have been des- 
cribed to be the wives of KaWapa. We notice also another fact of 
chronological interest, in this family history of Brahma : unlike the 
Vedic Purana, the Ramayana does not acknowledge Surabhi to be a wife 
of Kasyapa ; Surabhi has been made a regular cow, and from her dung 
and urine many non-Aryan tribes, including the Sakas, have been made 
to originate. The Mahabharata traces the origin of many Indian tribes 
from the aforesaid excrescences, but the Sakas have not been included 
in the list. It is interesting to note that the word sakadhuma signifies 
cowdung in the Vedic language ; no doubt taking advantage of this 
meaning of the word, a pun has been made in the Ramayana in speaking 
of the origin of the foreigners, who bv then must have settled in India. 
Thus we find that even on reference to some slight changes in the Pau- 
ranic stories, we can see which work is earlier and which is later in date. 
The readers bent upon research may easily compare the stories of 
different books to establish their chronology. 

I proceed now to deal with another question, wdiich has also a verv 
greao bearing on chronology. I attempt to show below, that the modern 
Puranas received only a little additional matter into them by way of 
accretion, from the 5th century onward, but they were not so changed 
as to be transformed into new^ works. I shall refer here to such ad- 
ditions as the Rajas at different centres effected through the help of 
their bards, to glorify new kings of their local traditions. 

The scope and the character of the Purana or the Puranas, made 
inevitable, that new lists of kings should be introduced with the progress 
of time. As the Puranas had to be recited to the people throughout 
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all ages to communicate to them the glory of the gods and the noble 
deeds of the ideal sages and kings, the language of the Purana of one 
age could not but change at a subsequent time. Again with the ex- 
pansion of Aryan influence in India, the new geographical names of 
countries, rivers, and mountains were required to be introduced. When 
we notice such changes wrought ac a particular time, we cannot say that 
such and such a book containing evidence of such a late time, was really 
composed at such a late date. 

Since the modern Puranas radically differ from the Vedic Puranas, 
both in mythology and in the narration of the stories, they may be 
said to be altogether new in their origin, and compiled long after the 
second century B C. But the modern Puranas, having once been 
compiled, do not seem to have much changed in essential matters in 
subsequent times, for, from the allusions to the Puranas during the 
5th and 6th centuries, we may conclude that the extant Puranas are in 
the main identical with the Puranas of those days. The additions or 
accretions of subsequent ages are to be regarded merely as additions 
and accretions. The old lists of kings handed down from the Vedic 
times must have been preserved in the new Puranas. When giving a 
genealogy of the Ik-svaku Rajas, the Matsya Purana states ; — 

atranuvamsa-^loko,vain viprair gltali puratanaih 

IksvakunSm-ayatii vamfiah sumitranto bhavisyati. 

Similar statements occur in all the Puranas, wherein old genealo- 
gies hare been given That thePauranika lists ot kings of very olden 
times are not fanciful, and that old chronology can he roughly estab- 
lished with their help, have been very ably shown by F. E. Pargiter 
in his masterly paper on the Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chrono- 
logy in J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1-56. I cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting his remark that “ the.se old genealogies, with their incidental 
stories, are not to be looked upon as legends or fables, devoid of basis 
or substance, but contain genuine historical tradition and may well be 
considered and dealt with from a common-sense point of view.” 

Those who are in favour of the opinion, that the principal modern 
Puranas were compiled during the time of the Imperial Guptas, because 
of the fact that the royal genealogies do not go far beyond the limit of 
their time, ignore the fact that when after the Huna invasion, the Gupta 
Empire was practically dissolved towards the end of the 5th century 
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A.D., the bards or chroniclers could not get any particular Royal 
House which could be designated as Imperial. The downfall of Hindu 
India commences from this date. Petty kingdoms commenced to grow 
all over India like mushrooms. In olden days, when the Indian Empire 
was not established under one overlord, the kingdoms and principalities 
of Northern India had such inter-relation amongst themselves, that 
dynastical genealogies and ballads of royal exploits could be inserted 
in the time-honoured Puranetihasa. 

But when, after the fall of the Imperial Guptas, a considerably 
large number of small kingdoms were established, no unity could be 
preserved, and no inter-relation could exist. I cannot deal with this 
political question elaborately here, beyond mentioning what actually 
took place. Every Raja had his own bard, and he never failed to keep 
a fairly accurate genealogical list of his royal master’s house, as is 
known to all scholars who deal with the epigraphic literature. 

In this dark period of Hindu India, the Puranas, nay even the 
Mahabharata-Samhita, received interpolations to record the glory of the 
new tribal gods and the new local tirthas. At different centres of im- 
portance, several Puranas received additional books of considerable bulk. 
Thus it was, that the Brahma Purana swelled in bulk in Orissa, and the 
Agni Purana obtained some new chapters at Gaya. 

Bej'ond noticing these local additions or changes necessitated by 
the change of time, we cannot say, unless proved otherwise, that the 
Puranas have not retained their general form and character since 
their compilation. This time must be, as 1 have already stated, long 
after the second or even first century B.C. 

I have stated above, that the Puranas originated w'hen the Vedas 
were classified or divided to secure ritualistic convenience. This does 
not imply that Vyasa was the author of the Puranetihasa-literature. 
The Mahabharata 3 Iso does not assert it. It has been only stated in 
the Mahabharata that Vyasa taught the Purana to some disciples of 
his, and in the hands of those disciples the Puranas were developed. 
But if we separate the Bharati-Katha from the Puranas, we find that 
the Mahabharata favours this opinion, that the Puranas owed their origin 
to Lomaharsana (XII, 319, 21), while the Bharati-Katha was promul- 
gated by the other disciples of Vyasa (I. 1 et seq.). The name Loma- 
harsana is extremely interesting. A very good derivation of this name 
has been given in the Vayu Purana (1. 16) : 
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lomani harsay afi-cakre Srotrnam yat subhasitaih, 
karmana prathitas-tena loke’-smin Lomaharsanah. 

This shows clearly, that it was not a particular person to whom the 
authorship of the Puranas is to be attributed. Lomaharsana is a class- 
name to represent those persons, who by reciting some wonderful and 
thrilling stories to the people, made the hair to stand on the persons of 
the audience. That the 18 Puranas were composed at different times 
by different sages, has been clearly stated in many Puranas. The 
order in which the Puranas were compiled is also given generally in the 
Puranas. This order is as follows : — (1) Brahma, (2) Padma, (If) Visnu, 
(4) Vayu, or Siva, (5) Bhagavata, (6) Naradiya, (7) Markandeya, (8) 
Agni, (9) Bhavis}-a, (10) Brahma-vaivarta, (111 Lihga, (12) Varaha, (13) 
Skanda, (14) Vamana, (15) Kurma, (16) Matsya, (17) Garuda, (18) 
Brahmanda. That this list was inserted after the compilation of the 
Puranas is apparent on the face of it, for all the Puranas could not 
manage to copy one another. 

The narrators of the Puranas have been designated generally by 
the class-name Siita. The Sutas and Magadhas are held to be of low 
origin in the modern Smrtis. (In the Vayu Purana also (I. 32 et seq.) 
a Suta is said to have no right or adhikara to study the Vedas. Some 
])assages of the Mahabharata-Samhita also support this view. It is 
however to be noted, that the solemn introduction of Sauti in the 
Xaimisaranya, as described in the introduction of the Mahabharata, 
shows that the narrator of the Puranetihasa was not a member of any 
degraded caste, but was one who could be honoured by the Brahmanas. 
Many Puranas also show, that venerable munis like Markandeya and 
Narada were the narrators of the Puranas. That in the Vedic times, 
very respectable Brahmanas recited the Puranas, cannot be doubted. 
It may be owing to the fact, that the Pauranikas commenced to earn 
money by singing the ballads to the common people, that they lowered 
themselves in the estimation of others. Another reason for this degra- 
dation may be supposed. It may be, when the kings of Magadha be- 
came supreme in India, men other than Brahmanas were employed as 
chroniclers and ballad-singers, and as such the Pauranikas were regarded 
to belong to a non-priestly class, though in reality they discharged 
some functions of the priests on ceremonial occasions.'® 

10 Nowadays, there are many degraded Brahmanas who have to discharge some 
important functions in connection with the Sraddha-cereraony of the high-class Hindus. 
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It is not difficult to understand, how once, long after the Vedic 
times, and previous to the time of the compilation of the Mahabharata 
and the modern Puranas, the Purana literature became non-Brahmanical 
in the strict sense of the word. When the true Vedic priests extolled 
the Rajas, they chose only the ideal kings from the priestly point of 
view. For this reason, many Rajas of real note were not included in 
the old Brahmanical lists of the kings, and many otherwise insignificant 
rulers were lauded by the Brahmanas, This is what led the powerful 
kings to employ their own bards to sing their glorious exploits, and to 
record their family history. This Ksatriya-Puranetihasa was bound to 
be incorporated in the modern Brahmanic Puranas, when the Brahmanas 
had to depend upon the favour of the Royal Houses. In his paper re- 
ferred to above, Mr. Pargiter has made the following remark touching 
this point ; 

“ This Ksatriya literature grew np in virtual independence of 
Brahmanical literature, and only when it had developed into an im- 
posing mass and had attained great popular appreciation, was it taken 
over by the Brahmanas as a not unworthy branch of knowledge. It 
was then that it was arranged and augmented with stories and dis- 
courses fashioned after Brahmanical ideas.” 

It must be mentioned, liowever, that very respectable Brahmanas nowadays recite 
Puranas in India on ceremonial occasions, and no one is degraded because of this 
profession. 



THE DATIVE PLURAL IN PALI. 

PAyniT SUEENDRANATH 1 Ia.JUMDAB, SaSTEI, M.A. 

The sutra of Vararuci says caturlhijah shashthi, which means that 
the genitive case-endings regularly take the place of dative case-end- 
ings which do not occur in the Prakrits. That is also the case with 
Pali which, however, retains a few dative singulars used to denote in- 
tention. Why has the Sanskrit dative disappeared in the Prakritio 
dialects which have retained all the other cases ? Why has the dative 
plural disappeared first and the singular afterwards ? Is there no 
trace left of the dative plural form in Pali which has preserved even 
a few duals ? ‘ These are questions which have not yet been answered. 

In the first place what would be the form of the dative plural 
suffix in Pali and Prakrit ? The Sanskrit dative and ablative plural 
suffix is hhyas As bhijas is not added to the weak base of a change- 
able stem, it is not an accented suffix. Its ya being not accented is 
susceptible of being changed into i as is the case in Pali nigrodha 
majjhima (JTWfl"), etc.* and Prakrit abhhintara (9g»?ptTr), idria (^■^), 
tiricchi (fcTW), etc, Then the final s disappear, s.® Thus the Skt. 
dative and ablative plural suffix bhyas will be bhi or hi in Pali and 
Prakrit. That the ablative plural suffix is bhi or hi in Pali is known to 
all students. The theoretical dative form will also be the same. As the 
instrumental, dative and ablative plural suffixes thus became, thanks 
to the operation of the usual laws of “ phonetic decay,” identical 
in form, much confusion was certainly caused. This difficulty was 
obviated by restricting bhi or hi for the purposes of the instrumental 
and the ablative only, the function of the dative being transferred to 
the genitive. Even the same form for the instrumental and ablative 
caused confusion, and hence the speakers of Prakrit introduced a new 
device. To the old ablative suffix hi or him (which was formed by 
adding a nasal in order to compensate for the loss of the final 5), they 


1 For traces of duals in Pali, see iliiller, Pali Grammar, p. 05. 
^ Victor Henry’s Precis de Grammaire Pdlie, § 110. 


- Ibid., § 49. 
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added the iadd/u’ta-suffix to (Skt. tas which expresses the idea of abla- 
tive) and formed the new Prakrit ablative suffix himto. So much for 
the origin of the Pali and Prakrit instrumental, dative and ablative 
suffixes. Let us now search for Pali forms ending in hi or bhi the 
meanings of which conclusively show that they are datives and not 
instrumentals or ablatives. 

From the inscriptions of Asoka I quote the following passages to 
show that dative plural existed in epigraphic Pfili. 

(1) Barabar cave inscription No. A incised in the thirteenth year 
after Asoka’s coronation runs thus : — lajina Piyadasina duvadasa 
{msdhhi . . . ) i{ija]m {nigo)hakiibhd dind a{jivi)kehiA dind djivikehi 

means given to the ajivikas M. Senart takes 
djivikehi as an instrumental in form but a locative in meaning.^ 
But my remarks on the change of bhyas into bhi or hi will suffice 
to convince one that it is a dative in form. That it is a dative 
in meaning requires no proof. 

(2) Barabar cave inscription No. P also uses the identical expression 
Idjind Piyudfxsind diovddctsixvdsdbhisitend lyctin kubhd khctlcitikci-‘pQ,vcttcisi 
dind d[jlvikehi). 

(3 & 4) In the third Rock Edict of Asoka ^ we find the following 
extracts : — 

Giniar (1. 4-5) bamhana-samaydnam sddhn ddnam. 

Kalsi (1. 7) bambhana-samandnafn-ca sddhu ddne. 

Bhauli (1. 11) bambhana-samanehi sddhu ddne. 

Jaugada (1. 13) bambhana-samanehi sddhn ddne. 

Shahbazgarhi (1. 7) bramana-{sra)mana(nam)sa . 

Mansera (1. 11) ^^'amana-sramananam sddhu ddne . 

[Skt. translation ^T^irr-^$»g: =q 

The text means ‘ Liberality to Brahmans and ascetics is merito- 
rious.’ The Dhauli and Jaugada versions contain the dative form 


* Biihler’s text in Ind. Ant. XX. p. 301. 

5 - I take It,— not as an ablative, which would be unintelligible both here and in the 
other places where the word occurs,-not as representing a dative, we should in that 
case rather expect anotkandm,-hut as an instrumental, in the sense of the locatives 
In dealing with the Mahavastu, 1 have had occasion to quote numerous instances of this 
peculiarity in the syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit {Mahavastu, I, 387, etc.).” Dr. Grierson’s 
translation of Senart’s Inscriptions of Piyadasi, Vol. II, p. 71 of reprint. 

•> Buhler’s text in Epigraphia Indies, Vol. II, and A.S.S.I. (Amaravati Stupa). 
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ending in hi, whereas the other versions use the genitive. It we take 
the hi as an instrumental or ablative suffix, there will neither be any 
good sense, nor shall we be able to explain the use of the genitive 
(of the otlier versions) instead of the instrumental or ablative. 

(5-7) In Rook Edict XII we read : — 

G- (1. 8) ye ca tatra tate pmsmhnd tehi vatayvam. 

K. (1. 34) e-va-tata-tata pashamna te(hi). 

S. (1. 7-8) ye ca tafra tatra prasana teshatii vatavo. 

M. (1. 7) e ca tatra tatra prasana tehi vataviye. 

[Skt. % =? tTHgP 


Here also the genitive of the Shahbazgarhi version shows, and the 
meaning requires, that tehi sliould be taken as standing for the Skt. 
dative form tebhyah. Tebhyah vaktavyam means ‘ to them this is to be 
i said.’ 

■j (8-10). The cave inscriptions of Dasaratha, the grandson of A§oka, 

I in the Nagarjuni hills are identical in form and purpose with the 
Barabar cave inscriptions. Here also grants of caves to th.e ajlvikas 
are recorded with dative forms in hi: — bhadantehi ajlviJcehi, ‘ to the 
venerable ajlvikas.' 

We thus see that there are in the inscriptions of Asoka and of 
his grandson ten instances of the use of dative plural in ‘ Epigraphic 

4 Pali.’ These occur not only in one version or at one place, but at such 
distant places as Dhauli. Jaugada, Barabar hills, Xagarjuni hills, Kalsi, 
Mansera and Girnar. In Barabar and Nagarjuni cave inscriptions 

5 ^ the dative is the only form in use showing that the old form was 
% better preserved in the Magadhi. As for the Rock edicts (which were 
|| doubtless drafted at Pataliputra in the Magadhi and were re-written 
in the provincial dialects at the provincial headquarters), some 

5 versions use the dative and some the genitive. The Shahbazgarhi 
M text is the only version which has not used even once the dative 
g form. 

^ To sum up : 'Fhe dative plural suffix bhyas became bhi or hi in 
fi Prakritic dialects. As bhi or hi is the instrumental suffix also, much 
iS, confusion was caused. Hence the genitive came to be used instead of 


the dative. We find promiscuous use of the dative and genitive 
plurals in ‘ Epigraphic Pali.' If the old Buddhist and Jaina texts be 
carefully examined in this light, some instances of the dative plural 



A 3 
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will be found in ‘ Literary Pali ’ and Prakrit also. When the origin of 
the dative plural suffix hi or hhi was forgotten, it disappeared com- 
pletely ; for it was then an error of grammar to use the instrumental 
suffix hi as a dative suffix. When the genitive plural began to be 
used for the dative plural, their singular forms also came to be 
confused in use. This confusion in the singular was also helped by 
the fact that in the language of the later Vedic texts the dative singular 
of feminine nouns was used for the genitive. But as the dative 
singular Prakritic form had not, like its plural, been confused in shape 
with any other form, it lingered longer than the dative plural. Dative 
singular is almost as common in Asokan dialects as in Sanskrit. It 
lingered in literary Pali but died out in the Prakrits of the Dramas. 



BODHAYANA’S PEAYA8CITTA FOR SEA-VOYAGE. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gangastath Jha, M.A., Ph.D., 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Bodhaj'-ana in his Dharmastitra (IL 1. 4 1 ) sayf< — samudrasamyanam 
..... esdmanyatamat krtvd caturthakdldmitabhojinali syuh apd’hhya- 
■peyuli savandnukalpam sthdndsaiiabhydm viharanta ete tribhirvarsaista- 
dapakanti pdpam. Translated literally, this means — ‘Sea-vcyage (and 
a few other acts enumerated) . . . . , having done any one of these acts, 
people should eat sparsely at the fourth part of the day, should enter 
water in the morning, at midday and in the evening ; amusing them- 
selves by sitting and standing, they destroy that sin after three years." 

The exact meaning of the expiatory lite here prescribed has never 
been understood. Whenever the question of sea-voyage lias come up 
for discussion, the antagonists of the voyage have held that by the last 
clause Bodhayana clearly meant that the voyager should have to com- 
mit suicide ; to spend three years ‘ standing and sitting ’, i.e. without 
any sleep — would be nothing short of self-immolation. The protagonists 
of sea-voyage felt all along that thepa.ssage couhl not mean this; though 
they were unable to suggest any other plausible explanation. They 
thought that even if suicide were actuallv meant, there were more 
effective means av^ailable of doing that; and in fact the ordinance that 
‘ the man shall not sleep for three years ’ looked absurd on the face of 
it. 

In course of my study of the Dharraasastra texts, I have met with 
the phrase ‘ sthdndsandbhiidm viharet ’ in more than one place. 

(1) In the Padmapurdna (Adi-khanda, .58. 26) we read in course 
of the description of the duties of the Vanapi’astha, the man in the 
third stage of life — sthdnusandbhydm viharet na kvacid dhairyamutsrjet . 
‘ he shall divert himself with .^^itting and standing, and shall not 
renounce his steadiness on any point.’ 

The committing of suicide certainly could not form a duty of the 
ordinary Vanaprastha, the h''rmit retiring from active life to a life of 
meditatio?! and worship. 
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(2) In Yajnavalkya (III. 51) we read — sthdnasanaviharairva yogu- 
bhydsena vd tatha [dinam nayet), where the Mitdksard adds the ex- 
planation — kaFicit kdlam sthanam kaiicit copavemnam, ‘for some time 
he shall sit, and for some time he shall stand ’ — in this manner he shall 
spend the day. 

(3) Manu. dtarling with the life-long religious student, says (II. 248) 
that when his Acarya is dead, and neither the preceptor’s son, nor his 
wife, nor his sapinda happen to be living. — sthdndsanavihdravhn .... 
prayunjayio’’ gnisuh'usdm sadJiayad-dehamatmanah , on which Medhatithi 
says, kadacit tisthet kadacid dsita evani viJiaret, at times he shall stand, 
and at times sit down, in this manner he shall divert himself. 

But he goes on to add another explanation offered “by others” 
— anye tu manyante sthdndya^ smslikcidina yad dsanam dhydnakale tat 
sthdndsanam' , ‘ vihdro ’ bhiksacaranadi. By this the passage would 
mean that ‘ the man shall practise the postures prescribed in connec- 
tion with yogic practices and live on alms.’ 

But Sarvajna-Nai'ayana explains the text to mean a particular 
form of austerity consisting iir - standing, sitting and wandering.’ 

(4) Again, Manu (VI. 22) says, sth.dndsandbhyam viharet' where 
Medhatithi says, ‘ sthctndsandbhydm dine, ratrau tu kevala sthandila- 
shdyitdm vaksyati' ; by which also the text means— ‘he shall spend the 
day in standing and sitting.’ 

(5) Lastly in Manu (XT. 224) we irreet with tlie same expression; 
and here it forms part of the krcchra — penance. 

From all this it is clear that the phrase could never have been in- 
tended to lay down any thing so physically impossible as pa.ssing tliree 
3'ears ‘ without sleep.’ In fact a careful study of all the above texts 
leads us to the conclusion that what is meant by the words ‘ sthdndsand- 
bJiydm viharet ’ is exactly what is expressed by the Hindi idiom ‘ utha 
baitha kara samayabitdnd’ ■, and the sense would appear to be that the 
man shall have recourse no other diversion or amusement, save what 
may be obtained by ‘ standing or sitting.’ 



A SANSKRIT VERSION OF YASNA IX. 


Teach J. S. Tarapoebwala, B.A., Ph.D., Bae.-at-Law. 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta. 

Avesta and Sanskrit have always been cited as examples of two 
tdosely allied languages. These two ancient tongues have now been 
recognised as the most closely knit group in the Indo-European family 
of languages. The ancient name Aryan has now been definitely assigned 
only to this group^ for these were the two peoples of antiquity — the 
Iranian and the Indian— who called themselves by that proud name of 
or And this fact also emphasises the next point of resem- 

blance between the two languages — a point of far greater importance 
than the mere formal similarity in words — the close accord, namely, 
that exists in spirit between these two. It is not the object of this 
paper to set out at great length the numerous points of resemblance 
in the religion and culture of these two peoples. What is sought here 
is to bring home to the reader by means of a concrete example this 
similarity between these two. 

I have therefore attempted to make a new Sanskrit version of the 
ninth chapter of the Yasna popularly known as the first part of the 
Haorna Yast. I have chosen this particular piece for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is a hymn of the Avesta with which I am 
most familiar and at which I have worked the longest. Secondly, the 
subject-matter itself is interesting and would naturally attract the 
Vedic student. And lastly, it has already been twice rendered into Sans- 
krit. The first rendering was by the great Zoroastrian Priest, Dastur 
Nairyosang Bhaval.' This rendering dates about the year 1200 A.D.' 
This version is based more upon the Pahlavi rendering rather than on 

Tile following are the principal abbreviations n.-ied in the notes. Barth(olomae's 
Altiranisehes) \V{6rter)b(uch), Crrasstmann’sj \V(brter)b(uch zum Rigveda) ; Jaek(son’s 
Avesta Grammar) ; Kan(ga’s Khordeh .Vvesta-ba JIaonI); Modi(’s) Dictfionary of Proper 
names in the Avesta) ; Whit(ney’s Sanskrit Grammar). The others are self-evident. 

1 The Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis : Pts. 1-IV (Bombay, 19U6) edited by 
Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha. 

2 Orundriss d. iron. Phil., 11, p. 50. 
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the original Avesta. And^ moreover, it has got special peculiarities of 
language, which may bring a smile on the face of a .Sanskrit Pandit. 
The work however was evidently meant for the use of the Hindus in order 
to give them some idea of the religion of the Parsi<. The later Gujarati 
translations of the Indian Zoroastrians are based on this Sanskrit ver- 
sion.^ Bharucha enumerates some of the special peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit of Nairyosang.^ Among them the most notable are the use of 
Gujarati and Pahlavi words in the Sanskrit. But even with all his 
peculiarities the work of Nairyosang is a mo.st remarkable attempt ; and 
inasmuch as he represents the unbroken Pahlavi tradition — -inherited 
from a long — he is invaluable for every Sanskrit knowing stu- 

dent of Avesta.^ 

The second attempt is a most remarkable one. It is the translation 
made into Sanskrit and Bengali by Pandit Vidhu-iekhara Bhattacharya, 
Sastri, of Santiniketan, Bolpur. A {lortion of it (verse.s 1-16) was pub- 
lished in the Bengali Magazine Prabasl for Asad and Bhadra, Bengal Sam- 
vat 1327. It is a very accurate piece of work and the learned Pandit has 
fully realised the identity of the languages and hence ha.s also caught 
the true spirit of Avesta. I have had the pleasure of personal acquaint- 
ance with Pandit Vidhusekhara and he very generously put his manu- 
script notes for the remaining verses (17-32) entirely at my disposal for 
the purpose of this article. For this 1 have to make to him my grate- 
ful acknowledgments. In fact this essay is to all intejits our joint work 
even though it apjjears under one name only. 

As to the plan of this translation I have attempted, I must begin 
by saying that I intend it ■primarily for the Hindu Pandit. The tinu' 
has now come when the orthodox type of Vedic students must enlarge 
their horizon, and if the Pandits take kindly to Avesta they would find 
a deal of new light thrown on many an obscure question of Vedic inter- 
pretation In the second place I intend this attempt also for my own 
co-religionists. Our P.arsi scholars (with a few exceptions) are sadly 
lacking in the knowledge of Sanskrit, and especially of Vedic Sanskrit. 
And for us too the time has come to enlarge the range of our vision and 
to supplement our traditions with Vedic lore. Hence I have adopted a 
system of transliteration of Avesta into Sanskrit {Devandgari) charac- 

i Bharucha, op. cit., Pt. I, Preface. 

Ib. 

6 Especially for those who are not conversant with Pahlavi in ttie original 
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ters, so that the similarity may be apparent to the reader. I have 
translated the verses line by line and have not changed the word-order 
in the least, so as to give an idea of the metre and rhythm of the ori- 
ginal. I have freely " coined” new words and forms, but I have tried 
to give reasons for my new creations'' in the notes immediately follow- 
ing each verse. As for proper names and for words denoting special 
Avestic ideas I have retained them in their original shapes, but they are 
printed with the initial letter in bolder type. Explanatory notes are 
added wherever necessary. I have also given extracts from Nairyo- 
sang’s version and from the published portion of Pandit VidhuSekhara’s 
translation. 

This is the first attempt of a Parsi student, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Avesta is like the “ little Latin and less Greek ” mentioned 
of a far greater person. However, 1 make this attempt for what it is 
worth and I would beg for patience from my scholarly readers in the 
words (with slight changes) of Kalidasa : — 

wm fi frfcr: i 

?rriT?:Ti \\ 

^ JTffr: II 

In the system of transliteration here adopted I have used Bengali 
letters tor the affricate sounds and the other special sounds of Avesta 
which differ from the Sanskrit. 


Roman. " 

Devanagari. 

Remarks. 

a 



a 

9GrT 


i 



i 

t 


u 


With Bengali letters this appears as . 

u 


With Bengali letters this appears as 


® These new creations are indicated by an asterisk (*) preceding that word. Even 
in cases where a Sanskrit word is used in a special sense I have used the asterisk. In 
t^vo or three cases I have had to substitute an entirely different word in order to keep 
closer to the sense of the oriiiinal. 

‘ The Roman transliteration is adapted from Bartholoinao’s Altiranisches WorterbucJi 
(Strassbnrg, 1904). 
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9 


Pron. like .i| in Ben. 

9 

i (r-) 

Like the above but slightly longer, say, 2-^ 
matras. Not like Ben. 

e 

^ C) 


e 

t r ) 

Like but 2.J matras long. Not like 

o 

G (C-1) 

Almost like o in not. 

o 



St 

a 

(-ft) 

Pronounced ’. 


(-t) 

Nasalized aRT, like the French an. 

[N.B. 

—The combination ara is generally ivriiten for Sanskrit 

and I have used the c 

'rdinary Sanskrit ^ to transcribe this eombina- 

tion in all places except 

where the metre would be spoilt.] 

k 

SR 


Y 

•«! 

s 

This is a Spirant, like Pers. or ch in loch. 

(The combination '*i + ^ has been transcribed 

N '«■ 

^ \ 

g 

Jl^ 

*T-,) 

N 

7 

s 

Spirant like Pers. 

I) 




'§ 

N 

This is a ^jjjciFj-sound used only with th(' 
cTT^^ vowels and 

c 



i 



t 

cT 

S 


t 

S, 

Mostly final in a word or syllable. 

0 


Spirant, like th in thin. 

d 



8 


Spirant, like th in thine. 

n 



n 

rv 

Corresponds to the and is used before 

=g- and cf- classes. 

s 

P 



f 

X 

Spirant, like Pers. . j, Fug. /. 

b 

\ 



^ The Sanskritist must note that every vowel is pronounceil ■'•e.pdrateh/ in Avesta. 
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vv 

» 

Spirant ; this comes nearest the Marathi or 

m 


Bengali representation of the Eng, 

% 

y 

y 


r 

y 


V 



s 





Used only before Tf. 

s 


This is not exactly the but comes very 

s 

?i 

near it. 

z 

SI 

Spirant^ ju.st like the Eng. 2 . 

z 


Spirant, like z in azure. 

h 



x' 


Spirant conjunct like the Pers. 

X 


Spirant, used only before «r. 


As already mentioned above, this chapter of the Yasna is metrical. 
I have followed Geldner’s text with but slight variations." In some 
places I have scanned those passages which Geldner has printed in prose. 
Those words which I regard as later interpolations and therefore inter- 
fering with the metre (or sense) I have enclosed in brackets ( ). 1 

have tried to follow the metre in Sanskrit too, bat it is obviously defec- 
tive there. The main reason for this seems to be the essential differ- 
ence between the accent systems of the two languages — in the Veda the 
accent is musical, while in Avesta it is a strong stress, mostly on the 
penult. I have had to insert particles occasionally in the Sanskrit ver- 
sion which do not occur in the original for the sake of and 

these are enclosed in square brackets [ ]. 

1 . 

SETT SEIT »Tqf«r«T WT 

'' e.g. Mar. Ben. for Victoria. 

These two are really conjuncts eurresponding to Sanskrit ^ and respectively- 
The tirst part in each is a strong spirant pronounced almost like the x (’f' ). 
noted that the second letter has not been used at all m thi-j piece. 

I hav^e followed the text and metrical arranc:em3nt: adopted by me in my SpU':,tion^ 
from Avesta and Old Persian (Cal. Uni., 1921). 
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irT?fff^r-=g i 

^ficT (sr?:?Mr) 5fft sTCt: ^Errt 

f^TfT I 

^tf;35TfT 

5?T% irt% 5<rs^^ (wr;jT^) ii 


gEff^fT *trfc-ift^r-^-^srrJT i 
?fX^rg[TfiT] ^TT^PffJT II 
^T tTFT (src^^O *r?; 

^JT SBT^ft: I 

♦gEf%^cT: 

^J?T 3nT<?T (s*JcT55l) II 


At the hour (of) early morning Haoma came up to Zara^u^tra, 
( who was) cleaning (the altar) for the fire and (was) chanting the Ga^as. 
Unto him asked Zara^U'tra ; “ Who, 0 Hero, art thou, whom I see the 
noblest of all material creation, shining with (thine) own eternal light ? ’ ’ 
The padas in the Sanskrit are to be pronounced according to the 
rules of Vedic metre to get the verse correct. Thus in the first pada 
the second is to be pronounced sEfagT. 

wfvfT is here used as synonymous with Thi.® epithet is used 

for in RV., II. 8 . 5, ^r= 5 fTg ^?;T5?fRf?i}T5fSfrf*i where Sayana 

explains the word as “ the devourer of oblation”— from aEr^ + f%.‘^ 

’ — I have made a comp, verb here after the man- 
ner of Av.'* "jff^ is found in RV. in the sense of '* health ” or “ well 
being” especially united with (Grass., Wb. 1125). And it is found 
five times in the RV. with \/tjj (as here) and once in White Yajur- 
veda.'*^ The meaning here is '‘cleaning (the altar) all round” for 
receivdng the tire. 

ITT^T! here mean the sacred hymns of the Av 

The word (Skt. ^> 5 ) is used in Av. to mean all life what- 
ever and it is mentioned as being twofold in character (Skt. 

i e. corporeal and 14 ^ 1 ^ (spiritual). 

^^^—■The tense value is present here.” The sense of the first per 
of the perf. of Skt. is not to be read into the Av. 

— The Av. v/jft (Skt means to live. The Gr. fiU 

(life) is also from the same root. The word jf^r occurs in RV. VII 

Compound wonls are indicated thus with hyphens between the components This 
IS also done wJth the enclitic particles hke which are always added on to the preeed- 
mg word See also Wbit., U85a. 

See below verse 3! and Kan. s Av. Gram.. §535 ; also Whit. §§ 1090-95. 

I. 93. 7, \ I. 50. 7, ^ Ul. 39. 4. X. 15. 4 and X. 37. 11 U6 XTX a?: 

!=' Whit, §823. -VJA.oD. 
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19. 1 in the sense "goods’’ or “wealth”'* ('Jl: 

^0- Brhad. Up., V. 14. 4, the word is 

also found in the sense of grur or “ vital breath ” or “ life ’ ’ — 
murx f iniT: . . . 

— I have made up this form from Skt. y/^JT. In Av. the 
\/^ff means to shine or to flash forth. It seems to be the same as the 
Skt. to sound. The latter is used in the Veda for flickering fire or 
flash lightning and the transference of meaning from the flicker to the 
crackling, and from the flash to the thunder-clap, is not at all unnatural. 
It would be hard to say, however, which of the two was the more ancient 
meaning. Passages like RV., 1.94.11 ^sTT^ct ; 

RV., II. 4. 6 (sett ^ T^TT ^TSfTlTf ^ JTTf5 ^TiD VSTT WT^tcT) ; and 
others, where it is used of 3Eif?[, show the transition stage. The close 
connection of thunder and lightning is, of cour.se, obvious: as for 
instance, RV., V. 87.5 sf ; 

and RV., X. 75.3 (f^ff 

Maitri Up., VI. 5, seems to u.se the word in the Av. sense — 

cT5^f 

It may be noted in passing that in “ classical ” Skt. we should say 
N airyosang : 

... a5rf?i PTWWfl I ^ifTg )‘’ I 

^EifTyjTi | (f^ ff*! 

trr . . . ) ii 

Pandit Vidhusekhara : 

^r^rsftJT ^1 (?r^irprFr%)...'®cn^fJT gfpsr^irrfr (wIwtjt...) 

(wfepTci: sjdH 

(^tT*r^) ^JZcf^T II 

2 . 

gEfT3?° ^ 3!iy#T ®IPI 

IS Grass., \Vb. 380. 

U Tlie portions in brackets ( ) are explanatory comments of Nairyosang. These aie 

almost always introduced by the particle which he u^es like the phrase ■■ that is 

to say ”. Xair. gives the traditional meaning. 
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'SJft 1:5:'®^^ I 
3ErT-frtfT fWcTJT 

s# 

s '* SI 

JTfJT ^?:f?f 

-q^f JTT (qnT5f^^) ^qf^T II 


girqiq 

^ -t 

^rtfrT qscTTqr 1 

^EfT JTTJT ^T=TO Tm^ 
tf JTT I 

JTT ^tfrfq 

•?raT in (*5firTfgcr ) ^s^iti: ""^qn! 11 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me; “I am, 0 Zara^uStra, Haoma, the righteous, hard to over- 
come. Fix (thy) desires earnestly upon me, 0 Spitama, worship me 
(in order) to enjoy (of me), hymn me in hymn(s) of praise, as the other 
Saosyants have praised me ”. 

■gsrq^q — It may be noted that the Av. form is in the atm. The 
form ■gqrqfqpr would suggest the weak grade of atm. as used in Av. 

S> 

^fTrqr is the exact philological equivalent of the Av. qj'qq.''* 

— The word is from ^?;and a derivative of to shine (of. 

). Barth, in his Handbuch d. altiran Dialekte explains it as meaning 
“ possesing far-spreading radiance”. Others render it as “he who 
keeps off disease” or “he who keeps away death” (see Pt. Vidhu- 
§ekhara’s version below). In the Veda the words ; and 
are found in three places — in one place as an epithet of q^iT. The 
passages are ■ — 

EV., IV. 21. 6, qri qiitqT: ^51 qr EVlwqqiiJFq qt^: I 

RV., VIII. 1. 1.3, qwrfq q qqfVqrqjfqq^ qiitqr^rl- 1 

and RV., IX. 101. 3, q qiitqqiTt qx: fq^giq?! fqqi I 

This has led Jackson to put down ^i:tq as the equivalent of 
(Av. Reader, p. 73) which Barth, however rejects summarily (Wb. 751- 
752). The difficulty of reconciling the ^ in Skt. with the ^ in Av. is 
obvious, but is not insuperable ; and in the first passage from RV. quoted 
above the word ^^qj! (as it stands) does not quite fit in with the metre (as 
noted by Grass , Wb. 014), unless we read |;5;qfrqT. The meaning given 
by Grass, is “he who is not to be harmed”. Sayana says or 
but he explains it differently in different passages. It may also 
be noted that the qq text shows no 


!' See my article on '^fq in thii, volume. 
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f^cirr is the name of one of the ancestors of Zara<^Uitra and is used 
here as a patronymic. The word is philologieally *f^cUT ?) 

in Skt. See also below, in verse 22. 

is not the philological equivalent of but it expresses the 

meaning exactly (“for enjoyment”). The Skt. root corresponding is 
which has not the same sense. For the form asr’a'see Jack. §§ SOB- 
SOT and Whit. §§ 1162 and 1194. 

on the analogy of ^fV. 

(plu.) are the great spiritual leaders, who appear into the 
world from time to time to lead mankind to better ways and to re-establish 
the Law of (^d) hi this corporeal world. This is inform the fut. 
part, paras, of ?) to strive, to serve 

is a form mads irregularly after the analogy of aEf^rT^T ^ 
Xairyosang : * 

. . I ^ ^cT 3Rrfjiif( ir^srniTt 

^vrfcT...) fir i i... 

Pandit V idhn^ehhara : 

...^TT^T (q'fcw:) (f5:»?<W:)'‘...l...Trt ^5^ iTT!rni-...^r5Ert^Prr: 

3. 


i 

s 

wi ^*rTff 

f=qs, II 


wra (jw: fftfri^l) I 

^ ^Eiraft: ^qjjirrfq 

f%4T JT^cl WTIRT II 


Thereupon said Zarat^u^tra : “Salutation unto Haoma .' Which 
mortal. O Haoma, (was) the first (who) worshipped thee for (the sake of) 
the material world ? What blessing unto him was granted ? What profit 
to him accrued ? ” 

— The word in Av. means the world of life and is cognate 


li' Cf. (Av. »f»l 3 !t«f), see below verse 31. 

■o Whit., § 560e. 

Explained further m a footnote as: fkfk 
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with JR in verse 1 above. The later Pahlavi form is jftf^ (Pers. 
glfl) world, and so I have made Skt. *3T^T. The form is from jft 
to live (see jr above) +^r (Whit., § 1163a), the guna being irregularly 
taken to be nearer the Av. form (Jack. § 793). Pronounee here 

*3rfelf'?r — I have made this irregular form on analogy of the Av., 
using the base instead of The form atrej^wlis found in RV., T. 

164.4 ) and here the 

meaning is exactly that of the Avesta word. I have chosen this irregu- 
lar form for metrical reasons. It should be read 

— I have made a passive aorist in "j; from a root^jir. This 
root is mentioned in the Jnn^TO as belonging to the 8th-) class and 
meaning Jif^ or infH. The form has been explained by Jackson as being 
irregular in keeping on the 

f%JT— The Av. form is not used as a pron. in Skt. 

SEfTHfT — The word means profit or advantage (from asrr -1- aETTn). f'f. 
^THf! TTwW RV., IX. 113. 1 1. 

Pronounce as ^EiTSEriHJT to get the metre right. 

Nairyosang : 

. . ^ 'STJrffT l w I 

... I cT^lf ^lOTTT II 

Pandit Vidhusekhara : 

cgr (tmiT:)...lT^: ( = gEf%frij = 

^ asrrtft: ^rgoTT ? f^JT 551^ ii 


'aETT^S. W G'^lcT 

V \ 

RTW TGT^f 

WT 551=^ ^srrff 

cT«, 3ErRr;Tr?i i 


4. 

^TcT 

^crrWT 1 

FTT 

^gcT 1 

WTim 1 


Jack., § 668, note. 
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^-^■q-cT 

V -S. 

^ firift I 

^TcRTJT 

'«• 

H»f^rprrar i 

s s 

■^rs, wiesi 
W-Tt^ 1 

^siq^ji ii 


’‘^y^rrqcT 

^ *=$cr: ifqqrr I 

'3rraT*TT?T 
fT^T*TTfT I 

^HfcqjqiT qgftTT I 
qr^siHTq ^qiTiftqt: i 
qrfifqq qi2[irH ^qi^q-ji u 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me : " Vivaghvat (was) the first mortal (who) worshipped 
me for (the sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was 
granted^ this profit to him accrued : namely, to him a son wa.s born, 
who (was) Yima the King, the magnificent, the most resplendent of 
(all) created beings, (who shone forth) among mortals like unto the sun 
in appearance : who made during his rule both animals and human 
beings undying, (and) waters and vegetation ever fresh ; (there was) 
inexhaustible food for feeding (his subjects'”. 

^^rrqq— I have followed in Skt. the Av. practice of dropping the 
augment. The Vedic language often drops the augment as in RV. IV. 
2. 7 ( ) and other places, but not to such an extent as the 
Av. 


*Wq-' — Ruler ; from^/% to rule. The form is found in Skt. as 
in ( fq9[Tm=frmiTqTqTfrfqfWcT' ^q^fW RV.,X. 

92. 14) and in compound words like and The name 

qflif^cT also seems to belong to the same formation. 

— This seems the nearest in meaning to the Av. The orifiinal 
word in Av. is froni,/qq with suffix '='r»(c^), which suffix in Av. forms 
nouns also while in Skt. it forms only gerundives.*’ For qjff in the 
Veda, cf RV., III. 30. 18 ( ^Tqt qwll VI ^IRT) and RV., VII. 8. 3. 

qciq-: yivt ). 

^^mgrTiT:— The word occurs in RV., I. 18. 1 

) in the sense of brilliant or resplendent. 


.Jack., ^ 792 ; Whit., 5 900a. 
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— I have made the word ending in set, to fully represent the 
A\. original. In Veda occurs very often.’* 
pronounce JTf^^IiraErm 

■JTcr — In Av. the neu. form is used often for any gender or number. 
Kan. calls it a “relative particle”*’. 

^T— The abl. case may be taken here as (1) referring to 
space — “ in his kingdom ” , or (2) referring to time — “during his reign ”, 
or (3) in a causal sense — “ owing to his rule ”. 

h’gvtvr — Vedic duals. The second v'ord is a comp. 

Pronounce 

— Pronounce in four syllables 

is used here in the special Av. sense of vegetation. 
The Skt. word is connected in sense, for means “ arable soil” 

or “ cultivated land” in the Veda.''* 

■*3Ei3^^JT — The verb agi^td' is understood here. The 
first two words are translated according to sense. For the construction 
see Reichelt . A west. Elementarbuch, § 690. is from to dimi- 

nish (in Skt. to overcome), ivhich is the root of 'sni also. 

Nairyosang : 

^ 1 | 

( ) i . . . I I ( K^=?sicm: ) I 

...I wsftftrftr i w cis ) i "^fvffTsri 

UKi 1 ( wffirrftn: i xfm- 

II 

Pandit Vidhiisekhara : 

...^cl Tft f^cT ( = 

ISKTH II 

5. 

f5TIT% ■ ■^RT^ 

Grass., Wb. 1032. Kan., Ji 604 . ^6 Grass , \Vb. 265. 

Nair merely transcribes ^Jamshid) the later Persian form of the Av. 

v:5:^41 S Yi?Xf?I ( ='srT^^^=i ) ^‘*'{1 (footnote). 
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sfti:?, 3Eiffw 
srtrs, 1 

f'TcT-l=U;^-=^ ^ (^cI4;«3-f^2,) I 

vr^ci-^^-ses, 


^^Tcf *2^1 

S 'V 

^cT I 

f^T ^T ( ) I 

"^TT^rT 

'ZW- II 


“During tlie rule of the illustrious Yima (there) was neither 
(excessive) cold nor (excessive) heat, neither was (there) old age nor 
death, nor (was there) envy created of the Daeva. Father and son 
moved about, each (seeming; only fifteen (years) in appearance as long 
as Yima the magnificent, the son of Vivaphvat, reigned ”. 

— I have made a mas. form to correspond to the fem. form 
found in the Veda. This latter is used mostly as an with 

verbs and in one place at least — RV., V. 55. 2 

— it is used in exactly the same sense as needed in this passage, 
viz. that of extensive and g'orious sovereignty. 

SETTO — In Av. the v/wT ( =^fr ) is used only for things of evil, while 
with the good creation the v^f ( = )f )isused. See below verse 8, 
note on ’'f^ogJWpriJT. 

■^aErlcrff — The sense is “ dampness hence cold. We have in Hindi 
the word meaning “ damp ” or “ moist Doubtless it is a deri- 

\ ative from water. 

in the sense of heat is frequently found in the Veda, but in 
mas,, cf. RV., X. 181. 3. (gsri 

— Formed from to hurt with suffix asr^."^ There is a 

word in Pers. (rashk) meaning “ envy ” which may be traced directly 
from the Av. form. Probably the word is also cognate. The word 
means envy. 

— The word is used all through the Av in the sense of a 
demon and in the older Vedic sense of God.’' The form is 

regularlj’ used in Av. for the later Skt form fffi (p.pt of s/tJT, to create). 


Grass., Wb. 260. Whit . S 1181. 

It may be remarked that the A>iiarai'y'/a gives as a .synonym for sgtjVT' 

(I. 1. 12). 
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The form fVcT is found in the compound words and in the 

Veda.«* 

— Vedic form of dual. The meaning is “ aged fifteen 

years ’ ’ . 

— The form is found in RV., 1.123.7 and III. 7.1. 

— The word (neu.) occurs in RV. only once, VI. 71 5 

(ffTt where the word means "heights”. I take 

the word a-iso from (older ^3511), to mean growth or stature. 

^cTii^cr — means either of the two, i.e. both of them (the son as 
well as the father). 

— Opt. aor. (a-variety) ; see Whit., § 805. 

Nairyosang : 

*r ^gT^ftcT ^ i... i i 

(9?=^ WticT 11^ vwmtd ) I 

[°^ V=^Vrcj]’'‘ ftfcTT I '^^1 ^cT 

fgerr IVcfT ^ VW 'arMts^lcT T^:) I 

Pandit VidhuSekhara : 

...^Icf: (^?rJr%:) ^ = iftrrJT ) ^ )...%?! 

'sj V >i,/ \ s.\ / ^ 

ier: ( VT?r = VT + ?f = fvo,=fffva-:) I )" 

Frctt -5^^ ^=Tp: airier (^jarwr f^?T ; 

f^)... I 

6 . 

affW-’lTm ^ SIT lT*t5t ajf^^ f^ai: ?f(n fn#: 

^iwsew's: cl iR'd-arTT 1 ^ci itaixf 1 

^ ^Sflff asiTifF! 

1%s. ^^(Ts: ii f%fi ^ 3 ^ n 

Grasi , Wb. 01.5 and 1537. It may be noted that is found only one- in 

R.V.— I. 140. 11. 

Emendation by Bharueba. 

Sanskiitised form of the Gnj. ] (couple or pair). 

V. The text here i:, corrupt. For details see note 43 by Bhuruoha in Part II of tlie 
ColL Skt. Writings or the Parses, 

-e He^ adds an explanatory lootnote 
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(Zara^u.^tra asked : ) 

‘ ‘ Which moi tal , O Haoma (was) the second (who) worshipped 
thee for (the sake of) the material world ? What blessing unto him 
was granted ? What profit to him accrued ? ' ’ 


sirt I 

»5ft ?rfJT 

aET^Ti: 

TTS I 

#t?rt sjft II 


7. 

3Err<T % Tf^^'^=^cT 

I 

Fit f^c^lht ff^! 

^gcT it^T^ I 

clef ir^rl ^THFI I 

^tT 1^: 

f?3t: ^fn^r: || 


Thereupon this Haoma, the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me : At^wya (was) the second mortal (who) worshipped me for (the 
sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was granted, 
this profit to him accrued ; namely, unto him a son was born, oraetn- 
ona of the valiant race ". 

Bgraf! — Corresponds to the Av. TIhs name is associated 

in I'eda with f=Tcr (RV., T. 105. 9, etc.). 

^fTfsT — This name occurs only once in RV.,I. 15S. 5. This name 
and f^ci are apparently confused together. This name is found as^^Ajd 
(Farulun) in the Shahnameh. For further details see Haug, iissays ow 
the Religion of the Pirsis, pp. 277f, 

Nairyosang : 

| %3iTWt^ 

Bgi^^Tcr fgcfiiiT [wifw ?j ^1^=1 I [ifWfe ?] 

I cfifii ft ^TFiiT ) n 

Note: — Does the portion from up to the end refer to the 

same tradition as contained in RV., X. 8. 8? See note on ^o 3 ^FT in 
the next verse. 

Pandit Vidlmsekhara : 

= iff W) (=^cIT*r;) I 
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orfrsfW.W I 

N N 

^!FWi?-gEr^tJT 

3Ervc-5Er«^?;’fiT i 

'' N# 

^5^Ccf?T I 

^rtrr wi[-^S'5Tr^frtH 

®5fr^ ^rei^-FTT^ i 

'>• '' N» ■' 

^ ST JT^^rfH 

jpg^it ^sr% II 


8 . 

’f STcT 

^’^iT 5t^T»?rt i 

^JT 3Er?g^^FrTH ^TT 
FfT^ aiiid I 

•«. S'-' ^ 

gEifvr ^ ■*aEr%j?#f iit^TH 
JZ% it^TSTTTT II 


“ Who slew the dragon Dahaka, three-jawed, three-skulled, six- 
orbed, (and) of a thousand w'iles, the very strong devilish Druj, (who 
was) evil unto living (creatures, and) unbelieving; whom Aiiro-Mainyu 
hewed out (as) by far the strongest Druj against this material world, 
for the destruction of the creations of A-a”. 

^"’Sr^rr — The name in Av. ■aEif^WH lias passed on info 

the proper name of a three headed demon in the Shahnameh, where he 
is called i_/hsv.-i {Zohak)}’' The name is held by all Zoroastrians in 
ul ter scorn. In Pahlavi literature a demon of the name ' is men- 
tioned, who is the demon of unchastity, and who is among the most 
annoying opponents of Ahuramazda and is regarded as an 

incarnation of that demon. ^'■ 

— The Av. word means mouth and is used only for 
evil beings. For the good creation the corresponding word is or 

MFPT (used only for a dog*’). There is a sharp division between the 
two sets of words as used in the Av. — the one used only for the ciea- 
tion of the Good Spirit (lienee called gETST-vmrds) and the other used 
only for the creation of the Evil-Spirit (hence called TF^-words).*' 

V Hence the Parsi Guj. adj gjT^T^ (tyrannous). 

5lff^I, verse 32 below, Is said to be from this word, but is evidently a c a-.e of 
'■ popular etymology ”. 

■'< Bharucha, op. cit., note 44. 

lO The dog is a pure creature in the Av. 

See an essay by Fraohtenberg on the subject in the Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 
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— ^The =(i is used in the sense of ^ (Pan. II. 1. 64). 
The derivation thus suggested for the Av. word is supported by 

Barth, who says that it originally was a word expressing surprise — 
“ What a head ! ” — on seeing an uncouth head.^’ Others suggest that 
the word is connected with Lat. camera and Pers.^^f (kamar) cupola, 
and that it means “• an empty skull”. The Av. word is a ^^^-word, the 
^ST-word being 

— Av. (du.) is a ^^^-word, the atfigy-word is 

Vidhusekhara quotes from Sat. Br. I. 5. 2. 1. — 

The RV. also mentions in two places 
this combat with the three beaded-demon, where f%cf is the conqueror. 

^ fq^jnirrqtTTfir % ^TRft I 

Wa: JR: |1 X. 8. 8. 

and ^ ^it5?jct i 

f^crt f^qr q^T^nqlsrcrqT n X. 99. 6. 

— Cf. ?rf^%cfT: RV.,I.100.12 and (qfcT: 

^frn:) RV., ix" 71. 7. 

— The Av. prefix qrai; is used in the sense of agfoT. 

— ^I have used it in the fom. as in the Av. The fern, is also 
found in RV., IV. 23. 7 ; X. 73. 2 ; and in RV., III. 31.19 fq qlf^’ 
the idea of is exactly that of the A vestic qqft qq. 

qqwTfr — This is a special name given in the Avesta to the infidel. 
Kan. (Diet.) explains this epithet as “one who runs away from the 
Law of sgq (^==qjN) ”, hence “unbeliever”. Nairyosang’s rendering 
^fcTq supports this view. We Parsis still use the word or^yq^ 

in exactly the same sense. Barth. (Wb, 774 ff) derives this word as 

s> 

liwlcT — qpT i'^ a qqq-word, the qf^y-word is ciqf (=cr^)_ 
The idea is that the evil-creation is as it were “ hewn out ” anj’how by 
Aqro-Mainyu 

20J^ £f. Xt may be noted that we Parsi? have to this day preserved the habit of using 
thrpe two sets of words — not necessarily the ancient Avestic ones, but several of later foi - 
mation also. The tendency to keep apart the two creations (the good and the evil) in 
everything, inherited from a long past tradition, still persists. 

Wb. 440. 

^ Kan., Diet. ; also Jack., Av. Reader^ p. 02. 
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is the Evil-Spirit or the Matter-side of creation, as op- 
posed to the Good-Spirit ), the Soul-side of creation. 

These correspond nearest to ygffa and '5^^. They are both created by 
Ahuramazda and they are both responsible for the rest of the creation 
This doctrine is very clearly enunciated in the irrsiT (Yas. 

XXVIII-XXXIV), especially Yas. XXX, 3 fl. 
sErfir is used in the sense of “ against 

— The dat. sg, of f. meaning injury or harm. The word is 
found only once in RV., YIII. 67. 9 ,jtt ftihiTit ^fiT*TT*rwf4'51^:. 

~ 5 ^ " 

Nairyosang : 

^ ^'gT*r i frt t- 

^ AT I ^ ^iird*l?T I I asjjftR- 

1 ( Wrf JT IT )** I ^cTf^PT T^Pi+lffT ^JlfcT ^151% | . . . 

Pandit VidhusKkhara : 

. .%fT ^JT aEmR 

( ^ . .-R =T ( = ^TirtcT ) sg'fj-JTJg: . . .JJcIWT 

^5T?I ■snr^TJT I 

9. 

m ^ siTfJT 5|f?;?srt c-ir wt ^rffi Hr^: 

jr^sfiiTT I ggrr i 

TT' ^fs[TT ^irifT 

fns. arrufiHfl; n agnrJT n 

(Zara6iiGtra asked : ) 

“ Which mortal, O Haoma, (was) the third (who) worshipped thee 
foi (the sake of) the material world ? What blessing unto him was 
granted 1 What profit to him accrued? ” 

Sotr: — Metre requires this to be read ^rsi: like the Av. sjfjijpf 

10 . 

^ags, ir 5ita ^cf % ggq ’'■gqfTT^ 

’f C-jft IT 6^ I I 

^ifTcTt (^fTJTTm T;?rf^^) fwt- (BT^fTTi irtr^:) 

HTH frCJI 

o This IS the Pahlavi form of the name ; this has gone over into Grk as ’.ApaMrinoi. 
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T 

CIS, i 

N V. 

^Tcft-^S?^ I 

^T^s, ^s?ff 

II 


=^aErfe|^ ^;gcf it^ I 
3Efw aErnft: *^Jrrf^ i 
fl^ aET^ IT^W ^THTT I 

^9ipg^ 1 

^fcrg=^ aEri?ff ^TTiarTiT^r: i 
aETfcT asisg ^ftsfiT^: 
%^I^t II 


Thereupon this Haoma the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me; 0rita, the most powerful of the Sama-family, (was) the 
third mortal (who) worshipped me for (the sake of) the material 
world. This blessing unto him was granted, this proftt to him accrued : 
namely, unto him were born two sons, Urvaxsaya and Kora-saspa ; the one 
a Teacher (and) Laivgiver, and the other a supremely energetic, youthful, 
curly-haired, mace-wielder. 

^rHT^rTH — -This is the name of a famous family of Iran. 

fws: — In the Veda the name f^?r is used instead of ( ’Ili^fTQ'T ) 

as the son of But the Av. makes a distinction between the two. 

— Vedic dual. 

*fcT^"^r— Ilip word s.^S:Er in Av. means, among other things, a> 
religious teacher. Kan. (Diet.) derives it from + (=g=g), to 

see, hence the word means “one who has seen beyond (the average 
mortal)”. This reminds one of the traditional derivation given of the 
word from to see. I have accepted the derivation of Kan. 

and have made the word on the analogy of etc. For 

the dropping of the initial ssf, see Whit. § 1087a. 

’‘■STTcWrsf: — The word ^;t 5? here has the special sense of law or -yii, 
hence the compound means lawgiver. The word ?;r5r*T (n ? ) meaning 
probably “ rule ” or “ law ” occurs in RV., X. -19. 4. (Grass., Wb. 157). 

— ^A super-worker Cf. in RV., X. 128. 9. 

— Used here in the literal sense of “ having fine hair ”. 


Xairyosang : 

[fuci: ]...^rTRR'^ ^r^^;...i i ( 

15 This form is from the Persiaiiised form Srit which makes the name o ..vsi (Asrit) in 
ilod Pers. 
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cT^Tcr S^^TV-. I IRTH?;: I ( ^«cT 

=?5Rre I JIT^g^r^Tcft cIT^t^T^rt*'’ ^ JTT^.^;: ) II 

Pandit V idhusekhara : 

...f^cT! ??TWr<TJT ( = f^^ fsPTfilT- )... 

) JT^TVr?;: ( ) II 


ifirs, 3Er#tfT 

f?IJT I 

fw 

sEiniiiTt ^rfeNiT I 
f^TH ':5ftf;?;?n^'t 

fcr^H tp^cT I 

^r ^if'T’ifsr.iiH I 

(T<p?r«, f5?I?T2,-=g 

^TWTT I 

iTcffT rr^'Tt 36rcr?r^° 


11 . 

^iTfl affft H ^5(lT)iT?;iT 
5111 BR^-jrvH sit:-JT?;rr i 
^iT ^f?;?rH i 

^!T ^irf*: 

^FT li^IT'=g: 

firgiT tT'^cI 1 

wr ^[fq-feniT ^^^TIITH I 
"JT^cT ^ ^ ’ h 4: 1%^cr ^ 
tiT^ 'sr^^r: i 

■'^OTFI lT*'Tl?lcr I 
xfrrs ^qi^^cT 


“ Who (Kerosaspa) slew the horned dragon, who (was) horse- 
devouring (and) man-devouring, who (was) poisonous (and) green, (and) 
upon whom (all over the body) the poison rose green to the height ot a 
spear ; upon whom Karasaspa cooked (his) food in an iron (pot) at 
noon-tide; and that serpent grew hot and began to sweat, (and; forth 
from (under) the iron (pot) sprang away, (and) upset the boiling water : 
startled, Karasaspa, (even though) of manly heart, fled away in the 
opposite direction.” 

— Pronounce ^jvrrFf. 


The Tajiks, a tribe ot Arabian nomads. 
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SET^JTW — Horse-devouring. On the analogy of eEr^l'JTf (lit. goat- 
swallowing). 

(neu.) — Lit. having the (height) of a (a spear). 
The compound is formed like (n.) in RV., X. 63. 3, meaning 

strong (tall ? ) as a mountain. 

^^^IT — The word is used here for a (cooking) vessel made of iron. 
— Food. Used frequently in the Veda. In RV., I. 1S7 the 
fcTrj (the juice extracted for drinking) is addressed as a diety.*’’ 

rp^cT — Note the atmanepada. K. mistook the monster for a green 
hillock ! 

— This is the third of the five divisions of the day (begin- 
ning with midnight). This extends from midday to about 3 p.m. (till 
the sun has half finished the downwaid course). Kan, (Diet.) derives 
the word from (day) and fir^l? (middle part, pith). Reichelt 

(Aivest. Elementarbuch, p. 494) takes the fqqsr as meaning *' food ' ’ ( fipj ) 
and explains the name as the time of the day when the (principal) 
meal is taken. 

— Av. means “ time It has been compared to 

the Grk. (time) *■ The Pers. {zanian) time, is derived from 

this through Pahlavi zrvan. I have made this from to go ( 

II 14). The word in the sense of space ” (from the same root) 
is found in the RV. (Grass., Wb. .506). 

"cPiJcr — s-aor. of cur, irregularly without vriddhi.*'^ 

— The word does not mean the same as in the Vedas. 
Perhaps the mentioned in Brhad. Up., VI. 4. 4. ( 

^r^i!iT^rsTT:...wf*fl ) is nearer in meaning to the Av. which is always 

used in the sense of a "deceiver”.^’ Kan. .translates serpent”. The 
JTTy: of Buddhism is probably the same ; also (?) 

f^'ycl — Kan. takes f^^cT as equal to Skt. and trans. 

“ hissed ”. 

""=eiT 9'R' — 111 Av. this is also used in sg. 

— The word in Av. is used in the sense of ; JtTVR^TT 
is later on found as the name as one of the great heroes of the rtr- 
family — (N ariman) of the Shahnameh. 

n Grass. Wb., 812. 

*3 Barth. (Wb. 1704) notes that only the tir&t two letters correspond. 

Whit, § 887a. 'lO Barth., Wb. 1151; also tirundriss d. iran. Phil., II, p. 53. 
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Nairyosang : 

^ 5r^T*r 3Erf¥ ^ i 

■EfT^fw ifTs^n, i...5rr^^2Tf TTF# w < ari ?:firf3srf*r^iT I 

( asTT fTWT^^RJTT^Rfl; ) I cT?T^ ?T ^9i:?r: I f^cTT^t ^*15 '•••I 

JT^T^cft: 5!iTq':...l---^tT ]. . . I** ( W 

fiTswc^' Ti %fT^ ^ ) ii“ 

X.B : — The Av. text obviously means that K., though manly- 
minded^ was so startled by what he thought to be a green-hillock rearing 
itself up, that he ran away. But Vast XIX (41-44) mentions that he 
came back on recovering from his surprise and slew the monster. 

Pandit Vidhusekhara : 

. . .5?jrH?3T ( = g^rfFTi:#)^) ^ agjgfirtiJT. . 

irT5*i)...a!f^m ( = sEryqT^jrr ) (151^*4) sEpr^fT asrr frarw fiira 

( iTf?<jJTr4:BaT ) ?r ^ ) . . 

i^) 95fTh4T (^g:)... I 

12. 

• 

3iff;?r-5(5ffi ’f c-fT TT»f^ fltfr pw- , 

sgfgi^r ^ Wt ^raft: 

f=gs, ll ftlH ^IFR II 

(Zarat^u-'tra asked : ) 

“Which mortal, 0 Haoma (was) the fourth (who) worshipped thee 
for (the sake of) the material world 1 What blessing unto him was 
granted ? What profit to him accrued ? ” 

is found in the Upanishads. See also Whit,, § 48'c. 

13. 

agpjT y?;;?! c-^lcT agrar ^ *XfWTKcT 

^Sfff I ^rtwr ^cTTWT i 

The Palilavi says asp balak (the height of a horse) and lienee it is surprising why 
Xair. translates thus, Kan. follows Xair. , a.s do others as well. 

Guj. Stood on his hind legs. 

’t Owing to his close and literal adheranee to the Pahlavi Xair. makes bad mistakes 
in Slit, grammar, see Bharucha, op. cit , note 47. 

is the Guj, VTI^, I't. kept his senses in their proper place. 
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JTfJT fT*f5^ 

’f T 

cTs, 5T^s. I 

^e, % gifT Wt 

I 

^T^rf CTTT^Wt 

II 


HT JTW: 
i-gci I 

^rrswr ^T9ft: 

cTW 3Er^ ir^cT ^TTW I 
3 '^s^rt g|?;^ag i 

s» -j 


Thereupon this Haoma the righteous, hard to overcome, replied 
unto me: “ Pourusaspa (was) the fourth mortal (who) worshipped me 
for (the sake of) the material world. This blessing unto him was 
granted, this profit to him accrued: namely, unto him thou wast 
born, thou, 0 righteous Zara^u^tra, in the house of Pourusaspa. (thou 
who art) opposed to the Daevas (and) follower of the Law of Ahura." 

— The father of Z. According to .Av. texts the name 
implies having many horses (like etc. in the PvV.) 

— Vocative. Cf. RV., If. 27. 9 ( jWN" ) E>nd elsewhere • 
Barth®' takes it as an adv. (originally neu. sg.). This usage is also 
paralleled in RV. II. 3. 7 ( -JT^cr: ) ; V. 46. 1 ( ^^ ^fiErfd ) and X. 
67. 2 ( ) where the adv. means “ in the proper 

manner”. 

Of the house (i.e. famiiy). The Skt. is found m the 
Gadas as (=Skt. with a strong accent on the second 

syllable. This leads ultimately to dropping out of the weak vowel S\ 
and the intermediate form *^r«f passes by regular assimilation to the 
of younger A vesta. 

— far is used in the .sense of opposition. Cf. AA". III. 31. 1 — 11, 
'dT W h;pjpri . 

*3Er5?;Tfd=T^T: — I have attempted to construct this compound for 
the Av. (see above, verse 10) The second part means here 

“ law ” or “ religion ’ ' and the compound would mean “ one who follows 
the Law of Ahura. 


68 Yast XXIII. 4; but see Barth., Wb. 903. 


67 Wb. 355. 
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Nairyosang : 

. . . .c^ li 

SI -1 

Pandit Y klhu'sekhara : 

f 4 ^: ( = WTWT 

( = ii 

14. 

Cs s# 

g;jT xr&i:Tf i i 

I I 

( ^iT?;rfTj ¥ 5 ^?:rcf ii ( ^ii^rFr ) " [=^] Tra^ 11 

Famed through (all) .\iryana-Vaejah, thou, 0 Zaraf/iiitra. (wast) 
the first, (who) recited aloud the Ahuiia-Vairya, with the proper divi- 
sions (of metre and syllables), four times, (and yet) another (time) with 
a louder chant. 

gsriis^t^ — The name (meaning “the cradle of the Aryas ’’) was 
applied to the ancient land of the Iranian peoples. In later times it 
became ■5[yT*r%5? or ?;?;r (Pers.yj^.^l,.)!, Iranvaz or ,^ 1 ,;!, Iran). 

— The hjuun beginning with the words WT^f. 

This is the holiest of the mantras of the Z. religion. It has in our 
ritual the same sanctity as the Jixri'^. We get frequently in the .Vv. 
the phrase, ^^RFr-WT^iT cT^ iTTFfcT (the A.-V. protects the body) 

— From N/iJ + fg" to divide into parts : cf. RV., I. 70. .') 
fsiirl »T??fr); X. i. 2(^5 etc. in 

Av. the meaning is specialised and the term is applied to dividing up a 
mantra into words and syllables. 

^ 3 ErrgRjT — On the analogy of WRRITfp*' in RV., X. 114. 6 ( 

=5 ^cT ). The moaning is that the mantra ( ?Ef^?r-g- 5 yi ) is to 

be repeated four times, ft belongs to a cla.ss of chants that has to be 
repeated four times (^^g' 

*^?rrT — Ins. sg. of a fem. adj., Vedic form.’' The .Av. word is 
a compound root, ?ljs:s, + (^-g + -^T ) meaning to be angry, hence 

S’ Ahuramazda. Whit.. i» 1313b. Vendldad, X. 11. nl Whit., S 3C5a. 
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to be loud. And to this the (comparative suffix) is added. As 

such a formation is impossible in Skt., I have tried to keep the 
sense (and some of the sound) by using another root altogether. I 
have used to cry out, and 1 take the word to mean “ louder”. 

— Ins. sg., see Whit., iiSllc; cf. RV., IV 51. 3 ( aErf%=^ 


Xairyosang : 

C\ ^ 

( ^Ertriif^sr =? irr^ci?:: ii 


Pandit Vidhusekhara : 

...ffiSt^TSTFr ( =cl^ ^rflTTRIT) 

'' d N* 

{ =^T:J!r ) II 

15. 


•i 

tfi: W11T2. 

^cTcf^^sT tr-jfcT cw3=rr i 

> 

■5f( 5Erg][-^9[ylt?;^JTt 
aET^fcT ibSff'T^ ^TRt^T II 


’'■53n3J'?: WT§iir(: 

I 

^ ITFJ ’'fl^VfTr: 

(■3^)lIcr?TiT •RffT 3JfT I 

■iRsdrcj^: ^ I 

*-yTJTTl% II 


“ Thou O Zara^U'tra, caused all the demons to hide underneath the 
earth, who before this (thy coming), ran about upon this earth in 
human shape, (thou) who (art) the strongest (and) bravest, who (art) 
the most active (and) the swiftest, (and) who hast become in the highest 
degree victorious among the creatures of the (two) Spirits. 


« The Pahlavi form of 

03 The Pahlavi versioa translates the word f^?r«i;nTR as “ without interruption”; 
see Bharucha, op. cit. , note 50. 

0* The version of Nair. seems defective here as a word of the text, omit- 

ted ; Bharucha, loc. cit, 

65 Geld, reads ; 1 have taken the reading of Kan. 
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— Acc. plu. of *5jfrg'=f (hidden under the earth). The 
word 5JIT is found in RV., frequently. For the compound see Whit., 
§ 1269. 

— -ft*: is used in the sense merely of The meaning 

is irg^TficriT: " having human shape ”, 

ai — This and aETH^oT helow are among the rare example.^ of an 
augment being used in Av. with a verbal form. qs. when it means *■ to 
move ’’ is a qqq-word ; the sg^y-word corresponding is 

igqr — Ins. sg , cf. RV., fl. 24. 1 (^qr fq-qq qqqi H’fl fqtj ) 
aJTf-Ins. sg. ; this form is found only once in RV., VI. 52. 15 (q % 
^ fqft' ) where the word means, 

just like here, " upon the earth", 
q: — ^Refers to Z. 

is found in the sense of motion. The word means 

bravest ’ ’ . 

fqp^^: — RV., II. 33. 6 has fq=^'qqT qqm qiqqtqq and the mean- 
ing is much the same as here, differing only in the degree of compari- 
son. 

— Cf. RV.,V1II. 93. 30 ( c^Tfq^^’fwrH qfnqqft ’f TriTf ) 
and other passages. 

qqgp' — The word qqj is used in the special sense of a deity or a 
being of the spiritual world. When in the du. the word signifies the 
two Spirits ivho have created all this world. 

qrnrq — Used in the special sense of “creation ’. The acc. plu 
form'*'’ is used for loc. plu. 

Xairijo-sang ; 

tq %...ftrfqqiqT: qq,sq...|...| ^ qqqqq: q"^ 

^fTFT: i qt qjqqrfqqq: qqqrrq fqqqqqq^ qjer; 

Pandit V idhusekhara : 

q ( ftTT§tqq!)...q: q: 

qfe®: q: (=qfq^: qrP^: ...) q: ( = qTgqifqqq:) . . . 

qjqqq qrat’" II 


'i'T .Tack., 30, S. 

6T Xair. evidently takes in the .sense of the spirit-world, i.. 
overlooks the dual. 

r>'’ He explains the last word in the Bengali translation thus . 


'■ He obviously 
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3ErTW«< ^'8^cT I 

’f SJTT?: ’f 

ssfTcrt 5Er^i-^cit i 
-^Tcft 

^=l?:5Tft I 

S V -V. V 

( sfjeft-JTQsft iif»?j!g^ ) I 

Tfwt 

=? II 


16. 

aRTcT gffr^ajT: I 

s * N» -i 

itir: «t*T: 

?itirt *^f^VTcr: I 

I 

( ) I 

=g -^MKI^j-niT: I 


Thereupon Zara^u-tra said- “Salutation unto Haoma ! Haoma 
(is) excellent, well-created is Haoma, truth-created (as well) : created 
by excellence, (and) health-giver; well-shaped, working for good, (and) 
victorious ; golden-hued (is he) with bending twigs; just as (he is) best 
for (the body) of the drinker, (so) also (he) best points out the way 
unto (the) soul.” 

— The epithet is used for ?iYfi in RV , IX. 9S. 5 ( ^ 

Xv. the word assumes two forms, and the more regu- 
lar CTT^, and both forms are found mixed up in the declension.''® 

*^’5irTd! — Cf. ^fVcl iu the Veda (Grass , Wb. 1537). 

*’^sfifsrrd! — This is the nearest equivalent to the Av. I 

have used the term in the sense of ^cT,'" and hence th> compound 
means “ truth-created”. Cf. ^cf^ricfl RV., IX. 108. 8. 

— [ have ventured to make this a compound ; Gelder prints 
the words separately. 

in the sense of “ healing” (adj.) is found in RV., 11 
33. 7 (liT\??l d ^ ) and in X. 137. 6 

— The word (f.) is found in RV., to mean “form” or 


♦>y Jack., 10S-12U for the representation of Skt. ^ in Av. For the declension, 
Kan., Av. Oram.., liH-llS. 

”0 See my article on in thi*^* volume. 

n Sc. #r«: 
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shape Cf. 1 JRTTf^?:: II 

>1 

RV., IX. 64. 28 

— The fo.”m is found in RV., X. 3S. 5 ( f? 

4:i=Tt^sfRj. The (Skt. ^ ) in Av. 

means to work ; hence this epithet means one who works for good. 
The three commandments of the Z. religion are ^iTcr, ^'^leT and ^-gt cr, 

— I regard this pdda to be a later interpolation. 
For these words could apply only to the plant Soma, not to the Deity 
The word^in: is used here in the sense of colour. Mod. Pers, {gun) 
means colour.' ’ Cf. KV., IX. 65. 8 ( ^ft.' ). 

— sj — 

— The word is found in the sense of “ best,’" used as an epi- 
thet of in RV., 11.36.1 ; of in RV. , II. ft. 1 and VII. 1. 8 "V of 
in RV , X. 95. 17 and probably also adjectivally in RV., X. 
1 50. 5 ( sgftj i44:Wi=r: ).' ’ 

— The word is used in Av. to mean the soul, the aEfTrJTT. 
The derivation given is from \/^, to choose, the soul being regarded as 
free to choose the ])ath either of the Good Spirit or of the Evil Spirit.'’'' 
The aorist participle is found in the Veda ; as in RV,, VII. 73. 3 

( g.rWR ’q^tg^TJUT TRT ). 

HVjTv TH’ — -Best pointing out the way. Cf. RV., IX. 106. 5 

Nairyosang : 

^TTfft 'IR: 1 (1^ ^TfjdR ) I 

^T^r: i { ^ ^fT^R) l ... i i ... i 

I ( cTari ^tjrctf ^ ^er: iTFHRrf«T(#’'^ 

R4% II 

Found only in ins. sg. gjgf Grass., \Vb. 347. 

See an article by me in the Guj. monthly (^lay, 1020). 

it Sc. WTRRJ. 

Can it bo an intentional play on the word in this last case ? 
i'i Grass , W b 1234. T7 Jack., Av. Reader; p. 01. 

Sc. 

Guj. 

w JrrTVWTir = Av. jrVT-tirw, lit. *• the house o£ Praise”, i.e. the highest heaven. 
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Pandit V idJiusehhara : 

^... ( (“fi) l-spflf 

(=g3:^^5ft) (=5TJ5r'T^fO i iriirnr 

( =^3^Frcm: ) WTf?T*r: W^JT: II 

FN.B. — Pandit Vidhusekhara’s published version ends here.] 


fTC^JT 

sft mMP 5ft i 

V N -v 

5ft 5ft 

5ft 5ft I 

5ft I 

sft ere, jrt«irw 

\ N 

e,$:irt-fT^^> ^f;5nR--?5ft y 

Vi 


17. 

f5r % fr^JT 

>i 

fir WJTJT fir I 

fir fir it^^^ 
fir 1% I 

fir ^3ft fd^cT^ 
JTfw f^^^rJT I 
fir cr?T'srr Jl'enrg' aRT 
'sra^iTfnr I 
f^gf lift II 

Si Vi 


I ask of thee, 0 Golden-hued, for fervour, for power (and) for 
success (as well) ; for health (and) for the means of gaining health ; for 
advancement (and) for increase ; for strength of (this) whole body, (as 
well as) for wisdom all-embracing ; — for (all) this (I ask) so that in 
(all) lands I may move about free at will, overcoming opposition, (and) 
conquering evil. 


fr^fT — Used very frequently in Veda in connection with fr'tfr-drink- 

ing.^'^ 

— This is a compound from the phrase "q:} ^q'riiiT of RV., 
HI. 49. 1. See also verse 27 below. 

— The word ig found in Veda as well as in 

Av.^5 I have made this word from the same root but with the suffix 
q?;, the noun being neuter as in Av.'’^ The word (or in Av. 

is always used with and the combination means “ health and 


31 I have adopted this reading in preference to Geldner’s 

32 Grass., Wb. 98 Iff. 33 Whit. § 1166. 3i Barth., Wb. 702. 

36 Whit. § 1171 : also Jack., § 823- 
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means of health.” In Veda the word ^ means ‘ ‘ shining,” or “ possess- 
ing extraordinary power,” or “wonderful.”^’ The word strong 

is also cognate ; cf.RV..I. 116. 16 ( sgnjTT ’ 

VIII. 86. 1 (^ITT ff firW) . 

— On the analogy of Paniiii III. 1. 139. 

g-gffis used in the RV., once only in the sense of X.12.4 

(yM=liffl- ft wvfgrgT ■ 

— Of the whole body. It is an adj, 

JTfNJT Cf. RV., I. 61. 16 (^' ’STT:). The 

Av. word JTt% is taken by Jack, from \/JT^ it 

as from ITS? (fT’f ) + fN'"; and Barth.“ takes it from the compound root 
+ -f fcT. The word means “ wisdom ” or “ spiritual know- 
ledge” as also in RV., X. 25. 10 g^J^TcT) and other passages. 

Ruling at will, i.e. absolute master. Cf. R^ , 

II. 24. 13. 

— Just as in Vedic Skt., the word ( fgg ) means both 

‘Ohe hater” and “the hatred”.'’’ For cf. the epithet glfai 

applied to and in the RV.'’* 

Cf. ^?fC- in RV., I. 127. 3 (n f’f giE ff^^ETT 

^giprt ) . 

“ \j >» >» 

Nairyosang : 

fsTciH eg gfl’ 1 ( f^^gi % iffr- 

ggci 1 . . . 1 • • 1 • • 1 • . i . . .g.rg'^ ifri 1 

i...f*i^TD"5}(fh<Tt f^TifgcrriT 1...1 

OrcTPri cT^TcT g^T wJifN giTiTT;T5TTg: ggrwt grvt f*i “f '**ft grgggrfT: 11 

9tj Grass., Wb. 581 ; see also the words and (ib., loo. fit.). 

8? Sc. The in the next quotation also refers to these two. 

83 This is the name of a mentioned in the Ait. Br. (III. 1. 2) and also in various 
Sutras. Cf. also (Ka^ika on Pan., III. 2. 28), (RV., X. 48. 8). Such com- 
pounds are fairly common also in Pali, e.g. qaSfTi'^ ( = WST^), (from 

^ to leave). When the verb is with an the rule is not applied in Skt. 

ssi Av. Reader, p. 86. '<?' In his Diet. 

S’* IVb. 1155 and also 113G. 

Skt. ■qf. See below nfjj , . (verse 31). 

'>8 Grass., Wb. 653. Ib. , 543. 

■’8 Av. The other words follow in order with fjfrffifm preceding. 
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5?t HS. 

5.f^^cTfJT I 

Tr»l^rprtfT-=? 

Vs s 

S V N. s V 

iTT^srtfr-=^ i 

^C«r-JT'Q^!TtH-=? 

Cf'f 4srt*T;-=? i 

’f 

S N 


18. 

f% cTfT ■Jl'^n' ^=1 -M I fiu 
f^^JT 1%^NT I 
^gT*lt iTSITirTfl; ^ 

^rreTT-*^-*iiiT5!rriTt (=?) 

=? f^^i’^ifTJT I 

1%3i^T5rT 

l^int =? TSTT I 

^tSTT: tfcIvSTT: II 


(And I ask) for (all) this so that I may overcome the enmity of 
all (my) enemies, — (both) of Daevas and of mortals, of wizards and of 
witches, of tyrants wilfully blind and wilfully deaf, and of two-legged 
serpents, and of two-legged distorters of the truth, and of four-legged 
wolves, also (that I may overcome) the armies (of all such foes) rushing 
and dashing onwards in a wide battle arrav. 
gl^TfJir — to, overcome.®^’ 

— -In Av. the word is associated with The mean- 

ing is witch ”. Pers. ^,> (peri) is from this. The word seems to be 
from v^in;to seduce, to lead astray, and hence TTfu^ffT is a,n evil spirit who 
leads astray the followers of the Law of ggEf. The RV. shows a root 
ixy, to lead across (a stream), and figurativelv to lead a person across 
difficulties. It also means ‘‘ to overcome It may also mean as here 
‘‘ to lead away from ” . 

— I have made a of these three words for 
metrical reasons. The word ^iTcl?: (g^'n. plu. ft ) has been explained 
as “ a tyrant A variant is (see verse 31 below) is also found. 

The word is from ), to rule. The word literally means a 

ruler and then it has come to mean a ruler who abuses his power. The 
word is found in the sense of a ruler in Maitri Up. VI. 8 ( ^ ff 


fS Grass., \Vb. 543. 

Barth. , Wb. 1570 and 1573. 


W Ib. 7770:. 
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(of) thee: health for this body (of mine). This (is) the third gift, 
0 Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I request (of) thee : long continuance 
of (my) vital powers.” 

— Gift ; from (Tf^) to favour, to grant a gift, used 

often in RV,. as in VIII. 30. ; IV. 

67.2 also VIII. 15. 3 (^=5 W 1 In 

Av. iTPT is also used in the sense of “ a possession ’ a thing granted ” r”. 
The formation is the same as that of 311*11 from 3i^i' ‘ or ^317*11 from ^531^' ^ 
— \/ir^, to ask (in Av, of the or 4th-class). The 

root is found in Skt. in the sense of to speak or to chant, e.g. Maitri 
Up., I. 2. ITTVT WITK. 

*crf?r^-a!rgfr — -Tliis is the special conception of the “best-life” 
(i.e. highest heaven) found in the Av. The word has come down in the 
Pers. {bihisht], paradise."'’ 

— From to flash out, to shine. See above, 

verse 1. The compound means “ all glorious”. For the formation 
see Whit., § 1185. 

— Health ; lit., endurance or continuance. For the 
suffix see Whit., § 1238. 

(Skt. fspq, to live). The word means “ long 
life”, or “ long duration”. 

— The word means almost exactly what is implied by Tfxm. 
Jack calls it “ the vital power, the physical life inherent in the body 
and lost at death 

Nairyosang : 

■5:^ ifaiTT ^ ■qr^’nfJT gotten *11 

II 

lOT Barth., \Vb. 1283. 

JOS RV.. I. 9.3. 3 ; X. 72. 1. R.V., I. :12. 6 ; also Whit § 1175a. 

iio It may be noted that the has dropped out. 
m Quoted by Barth., Wb. 419. 

112 The Pah. word forijf^ may be read both as «//« and Msre, and Bharueha (np.c-it., 

note 55) suggests that might have been meant by Xair. as a translation of Pah. 
khan (Pers. ajlA. khaneh) house. 
lU Bharucha suggests 
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sirfjT mwji 

«5r%^ SETJT^ 

V 

¥?:^cTT?;’r cstjtt tnc^ i 

S N 

«.w$5rt-cT^^ ii 

V >. N S V V 

’f 'QTi I 

N 

¥?:^fTT^ c^m TTTffT I 

S V 

st?;5rfr-gir> n 

si '' 


TJT *^inT 

iT^rrfJT i 

aqrfr^T^ g:ff: 

■ErCfcTj^TfiT 5JT[^^ SrffT I 

srr^: II 
'•1 

JRTTfJT I 

^^¥1 ^sTfUniT: 

d 

II 


This (is) the fourth gift, 0 Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I 
request (of) thee : that I, happy (and) powerful, my task accom- 
plished, may progress through the world overcoming opposition, conquer- 
ing evil. This (is) the fifth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) 
T request (of) thee : that I, victorious, (and) battle- winning may pro- 
gress through the world overcoming opposition, conquering evil. 

*^Ef: — One who does what he likes. From -y/?;? . In RV., I. 180. 4 
( if word means *• wish’ ' or ‘ ‘ desire ”, In Brhad. 

Up., III. 5. 1 (also IV. 4. 22) the ovord occurs in the same sense. 
Kan. reads as a compound, in which case we may translate 


(SH! — Satisfied, implying the successful accomplishment of his task 
of saving the world. “* 

yfci ^Tf*! —The sense here is of setting forth on a triumphal progress 
through the world. This connotation of (a successful advance) is 
paralleled in RV., I. 40. 7 (vii ). The 

same sense might have been implied in Prasna Up., II. 4. 

For if=qfrfT. Cf. the name used in classical Skt. for 

Cf. RV., I. 40. .3 ( ) and X. 117.8 
( ). The form if=q?ris also found, but very rarely.*'® 

lU See jijerT (Yas. XXIX) for the task set before Z. 

U5 Showing an allied sufHx--?} . see Whit., § 487c. 
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(of) thee : health for this body (of mine). This (is) the third gift, 
O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) I request (of) thee : long continuance 
of (my) vital powers.” 

"*''5rr«r?T- — Gift; from (^^) to favour, to grant a gift, used 

often in RV,, as in VIII. 30. 4 ( ) ; IV. 

67.2 (gifi f^gn^^TT); also VIII. 15. 3 (- 5 ;!^ ^ ^5?!% )■ In 

Av. ancf is also used in the sense of “a possession a thing granted ” ‘’'h 

The formation is the same as that of sfl^T from or from 

— n/JT^, to ^sk (in Av. of the f^- or 4th-class). The 
root is found in Skt. in the sense of to speak or to chant, e.g. Maitri 
Up., I. 2. ?iirJTT JTm '^JTT^. 

— This is the special conception of the "best-life” 
(i.e. highest heaven) found in the Av. The word has come down in the 
Pers. paradise."’ 

— From to flash out, to shine. See above, 

verse 1. The compound means ‘'all glorious”. For the formation 
see Whit., § 1185. 

— Health : lit., endurance or continuance. For the 
suffix see Whit,, § 1238. 

— \/^ (Skt. fspq, to live). The word means " long 
life”, or "long duration”. 

’3'35lT*r^ — The word means almost exactly what is implied by 'Efijir 
Jack calls it “ the vital power, the physical life inherent in the body 
and lost at death n' 

Nairyosang : 

tA flvi: 

I . . H 

i07 Barth., Wb. 1283. 

JOS RV.. I. 9.5. 3 ; X. 72. 1. i- RV., I. 32. 6 : also Whit ij 1175a. 

no It may be noted that the Ijas dropped out. 

ni Quoted by Barth., Wb. 419. 

Hi The Pah. word for ^ may be read both as ahu and khan, and Bharu-dia (op. eit. , 
note 55) suggests that might have been meant by Xair. as a translation of Pah' 
khan (Pers. ijlA. khaneh) house. 

Bharucha suggests 
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TWH sfwffT 
\9IT I 

^^^crTC*r C5??Tr tts^n i 

N \ 

e.wt^’t-ci'3'^ II 

TWff ’l^fl ^T?:*rJT 

v V V s 

^'«JT I 

s 

¥?;=5pcTT^ csfin I 
\ \ 

^?;grJT-^if^ II 

•J '' 


Tfi 5rhi *^5r?T 
^rt*T JRTTfH I 
•?r^ "=^Er: strflr^TiT ww- 
^r[ffr]^Tfir iifor i 

II 

NJ 

TJT (^t *^5re; 

^ftJT IRTlffl- I 

€^Tr ^*rrlfa<: 

d 

xi[ffT]’STf^r 53T[m] irfcT 

II 

Si 


This (is) the fourth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) T 
request (of) thee : that I, happy (and) powerful, my task accom- 
plished, may progress through the world oyercoming opposition, conquer- 
ing evil. This (is) the fifth gift, O Haoma, hard to overcome, (that) 
T request (of) thee; that I, victorious, (and) battle- winning may pro- 
gress through the world overcoming opposition, conquering evil, 

— One who does what he likes. From \/x^ ■ In RV., T. 180. 4 
( *1 ) the word means*' wish’’ or “ desire ” InBrhad. 

Up., III. 5. 1 (also IV. 4 22) the word ^Efnj occurs in the same sense. 
Kan. reads as a compound, in which case we may translate 

— Satisfied, implying the successful accomplishment of his task 
of saving the world. 

yfd^Tf< —The sense here is of setting forth on a triumphal progress 
through the world. This connotation of (a successful advance) is 
paralleled in RV., I. 40. 7 ( gg 5T’gT^<^rfiT?;r^clpgfff^ii' ). The 
same sense might have been implied in Prasna Up., II. 4. 

— For ggfr^T. Cf. the name u.sed in classical Skt. foi" 

Cf- I- 40. 3 ( gg' ) and X. 117.8 

( ). The form gggis also found, but very rarely.'*® 


in See irr?rT (Yas. XXIX) for the task set before Z. 

115 Showing an allied suffix--*} . see Whit., § 487c. 
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Nairyosang : 

H ■f'lfiJ rt T! 'STJn^rt ^3TriT f*r=f5fj^ 

^3f ^ipniTfr: l...■^^a^■ . . i (htwt: 


II 

♦ 

TOTJT ?lfffr ^T?:sr?T 

^ sfr f?: «ir i 

wl cTFTfr wl ir^^ffT 

IT^I CWCspfT I 

■S. V - s 

flT-'N’^f iT^if f 

TT^ f II 


21. 

Tff ^ ^^T*rJT 
?fiw JT^ififf I 
III clT^'JT III JT’STfl 

Ov 'J V Ov V 

i^ f^nff I 

fnf^: illf IWfl 
it| f ^nrf? II 


Tlii«< (is) the si.xth gift, 0 Haoma, hard to overeorae, (that) f 
request (of) thee: may wo become aware beforehand (of) the robber, 
beforehand (of) the murderer, (and) beforehand (of) the Yolf. Let 
not any (of our foes) become aware beforehand (of) us, (but) may we 
become aware beforehand (of) all. 

iryfl — The word means a highwayman or a murderer. The word 
fwy occurs in Ap. Sr. Su., XIX. 26. 4. The word jtw (meaning booty) 
is found thrice in RV. ; IV. 16. 11, and 16; and IVh38.4. The word 
qr^nTRSlfl; is found in RV , rX.98 12, where Grass. says that 
means iruf. The v/jirq, to injure, is mentioned in JTnrqTH. Probably 
the wo'-ds JT^T and are cognates. 

— Note the atm. In Av. the paras, and atm. are used 
more often in their original significations than in Skt. The sense is 
“ may we know ” or “ may we become aware of ”. The form 
is found in RV., X. 101. 1, in the sen.se of “ wake up”. 

No one. Cf. RV., VIII. 71. 8 ( TTlf^i ^TfcTIT^It 

Nairyosang : 

| ( ^irniJT) | q^... 

[%] II 


O'’ Wb. 1252. 


"I Graas., Wb. 1028. 
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22 . 


Si 'Tt I 

cT cT{;^s:;fcf 

SfTsrc?: ^'t5rfN»-=g i 


’f'srrt 



^ifirfcT i"’ 

\ N. 

=f G?Tt cTt-f^cT ■5fh[ SffcT^ 


JT^JT-=^ 5r^Tf?r I 


ftrar *ci=^rf^7 i 

*?T=^raffT I 

^YrTl% 1 

Si '* 

^ wr=rfSRTfH?T I 
?ft3T: ^-f=^cT % ^3"^= 
i^^-'ETOT^: I 

^«I?T irfcT ^ ^AlTgqfri || 

s* 


Haoma graiiteth strength and courage unto those warriors who urge 
well-trained (pairs of) steeds to victory. Haoma bestoweth upon women 
(ivho are) bearing, a brilliant son (and) a righteous progeny as well. 
Haoma gianteth wisdom and fervour unto all those householders who are 
occupied in teaching scriptures. 

is used in the sense of “ (.swift) warriors ” (Barth. Wb. 200 f.). 
In RV. the word is used as an epithet of ^fs; (VI. 12 . 6 ) and of ‘s;’^ 
(VI.36.2). 


I%crT — Cf. RV., VI. 6 . 4 ( f^SfciT^ ) and III. 33. 1 ( - 5 ^ 

). This is a Vedio du. 


’^cT^rf^— The Avord is used here in the sense of ‘‘send forth” or 
“ urge 'forward”. Most of the Vedic commentators take -y/ci^ in the 
sense of “make”, “create” or “prepare”. But I think in RV., I 
130. 6 lirt 5 ^ 1 °^ yq ii ^Dy: agcrf^ ) the vmrd may 

bear the meaning of “sent forth”. So also in RV., I. 163. 2 

Wcl^), where I would like to translate 
the last clause, “ 0 Vasus, from the sun ye led forth the horse ”. 

^WCHIJT is here used in the sense of “ battle ” or “ victory.” From 
\/'^ ; cf. yjTy. Kan. translates “ race-course”. 


Geld, reads 

ili' Refers to the of the hymn. 

120 Was the thinking of af'ena ? But this word is not cognate (see Walde, Lateinischp^ 
etymolo. TF6.). 
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— Av. forms a much larger number of neuters with the C-suffix, 
than is the case in Skt. The word gives the Pers. jjj (zaor) 

strength, from which the word has come into most of our vernaculars 
as 


— In the sense of irrsnifa, in causal (?) form. The 
(to enjoy) is used only once in RV., X. 167. 3. But here the sense is 
' to bestow ’ . The word has passed on in Pers, {bakhshidan), to 

grant a favour ; hence our word 

The Av. uses ins. for dat. The form is an intensive 

participle. 

— v/vn here means “ to bestow " or “ to grant ”, as in Ry., 
X- 79. 5 ( ^"giffT) and other passages. 

^ have accepted this reading in preference to Geldner’s 
Gf. used often for 15 ^ and others. The word here 


means *' a ro}^} (lit. ruling) son''. 

^^rfcTfi Offspring. This word is frequently found in the Upani- 
sads. Pers. (farzend), offspring. 

The nora. case used for dat. by attraction of the % follow- 
ing. Note also the use of with the dem. pron. 

’ —The word means a householder. From (Skt. =^cr''‘) 

to dig, to build. Pers. (kad) means house. The word is used in 
\ endidad (II. 26) in the sense of a house and in Y.IO and 1 1 it is used 
for a receptacle dug out in the floor to receive a dead body. The Vedic 
N/=^cr is found in several places, e.g. RV., I, 65. 1 ( *r jm 
=^crwrfl;). - J - 


The Xasks were the original 21 books which contained 
the whole of the collected writings of the Z. faith, Tiiey were mostlv 
destroyed at the time of Alexander’s conque.st, in the sense of 

^eaoher- i„ RV., 1. 94. 6. (^,5^5, 

(m.) IS also found in the sease of master ” or “ lord ’ ’ in RV X 
152. 1 . (ifW and in III.47.5 ( ), ’gee 

a so verse 18 above. The compound means ” teaching the scripture”. 
For an obvious reason I have not rendered the Ave.sta 


The Skt. word meatid " to hide oneself (in a hole)’ 


Grass., \Vb. 432. 
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(wisdom) letter for letter. Barth, connects this word with (verse 

2 , above) and (n.) (verse 27, below) and He compares 

theLith. wmrd szyeaias (holy) and Old Bui. sveiu.‘^'^ The basic meaning 
seems to be “wisdom”. There is a root in Av. which means “ to 
advance’’.’^* The corresponding root in Skt. is^(^T) to grow, to 
SAvell, to advance. Tiie word (orig. p. pt.) means “blessing’’^ 

sj 

‘‘good fortune” and occurs in several passages, e.g. RV., X.126.7 
( I ) and IV.57.S 

qiT^T ff liffr’ 3t*i I uasEft h'^rfiT 

— o' J — — J — — >» — 

trTfJril). Also found in words like (RV., 

VII. 70.1) and (RV., II. 18.6). 

s* r- 

Nairyosany : 

I ( spsiTiT =^f^- 

^WT?T) riTin W>5r^ [^-y^rfcl ?] l...aET5iTciip?ft.,.ftfKBcT 

i . . .% ^ sr^gfai^trr fsrft^fci i ( ) i 

23. 

'f SBT ^fr mf%cf-Tr: 

’fsiftifi (=g) " 

CHig I JRlffT^r: II 

Unto all those who have remained virgins for a long time, without 
husbands, Haoma doth grant faithful and loving (bridegrooms), as 
soon as the Wise One is entreated. 

— The fem. if' not know n in Veda, but the mas. is 

found in four place.s — RV., I. 117. 18 ; III. 48. 1 ; VIII. 69. 14 and X. 

99. 10; in the last two cases it is an epithet of Indra. The forms 

and 5R«rt«r=(TT are both found in RV., once each and the latter 

Which may be rendered into Skt. bj- fgim 
Barth., Wb. lt)21. 

li* ib., IGlti (2. spa). Barth, coinp.rres the Old Higli Ger. spiioen, to grovv. 

Bharuoha explains (op. cit., note oG) — “ • Helpers to those who bear weapons’, i.e. 
horses, cliarioteers, etc.” 
ns Gra.ss., Wb. G12. 
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once in Brh. Up., II. 2, 2 (-jit cHTTf?^! ) in means 

however the dark- iris (of the eye) 

— Withouta (husband). Cf. RV., 1. 140. S ( criq_TR : ^3I5ft= 
and 1.191.14 ( ^ih 

word is nom. plu. The word 3Er?j is found used in the Veda in mas. 
also, by an extension of meaning, to mean an unmarried person. 

*?7nfJT — Lover. The fern, form ^'gr is well known, YTxr in Veda, 
however, has the meaning of “ gift ” or '■ offering ”. 

Jr^r*r: — Pronounce as in the Av. 

A' airyosang : 

...^1 ft-g I ( ^EfifftnftcIT: T^:... ) i 

^TfTT?; ^ I ( crT»gt Rsrf c v^T^utfH) I gr^-gcH?-' i 


24. 


VSJTT CtTIT-fgS, fgw 
Wh W’icicn I 

s 

^ETTfl ^5:l%f3jT?t I 

X N 

fbw ^rRsiffr ^irr«, 


’'fjigT^^cr I 
'' \ 

^ ■'Y^sfcT ift TcT ^ 

WTIfT : I 

€^% =?rrcf I 
^ giiTcf 

’f iJTtT II 


Him indeed, (who) was Karasani, did Haoma cast down from his 
power, (him) who was swelled up in his pride of sovereignty, (and) who 
(had) bragged: “Never henceforth shall any priest, learned in the 
Avesta, go about for (the sake of bringing) pro.sperity into my land ; 
(otherwise) he might overcome the whole of (my) grandeur, (he) 
might strike down the whole of (my) greatness. 


in S.B.E,. XV, p. 106. 

m Grass, (Wb 11) suggests the derivation from ^ i,e. „ot betrothed 

1211 Xair. evidently means i.e. Bha^ucha. op, oit,. note 60, 
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cTJT-f^cT — In Av. is added to all pronouns and also to nouns for 

either giving an indefinite sense or to be mildly emphatic.*®’ 

— In the Veda he figures as the guardian of ; see RV., 
IV.27. 3 and IX.77.2, also I.112.21and 1.155.2. 

fil^XT^cT — ^Dethroned. The augment of the ^ is dropped. 

— An aorist form of , to grow, to swell up.*®* This root 

is found in RV., VIII. 43. 6 ( ) and in 1.67.5. The 
Av. form is the atm. s-aorist. 

=gwrTrr — Ins. sing, ending in sett. C f. in RV. , 1.168.1. 

— -I have made up this word from to sound, to make a 

noise. In the RV., we find the word gfif (adj.) meaning loud etc.,*®® 
e.g. VII. 0.0 (fjry: fcrr=Tt':)- ** found as the name 

of a demon overcome by RV., VI. 20. 13 (where he is mentioned 
with another, ) and elsewhere. The name of the demon probably 
means “ the noise-maker ” The Av. \/^ to speak is a ^f-word; *®* 
hence I liave used the The etymology of the is not 

known." It gives th Pahlavi davistan to howl.'®® Could it be con- 
nected with the Skt. to shake, and hence mean originally 

‘ ‘ to stutter ’ ' ? 

% refers to below. 

— An adverb meaning “ henceforth.’' Adverbs with the 
acc. sg. termination but in the fern, form are rare in Skt. except with 
the comparative and superlative forms.*®® . 

— The word is found in the sense of a “ fire-priest ’ ’ ‘®’* in the 


Veda. The word in Skt. is used later as a proper noun. But in the 
Veda we get the original sense in RV., X.120.9 

) ; X. 48. 2 ( JIX ^ ) 


and three other places.*®® 

— Pt. Vidbusekhara has suggested that this word should 


ISO Barth., IVb. 588ff. 

*’ * known in Skt. , Whit. § § 834d and 832a. The gima strengthening is irregu- 

lar to correspond with the Av. form ; see Whit. § 887a. 

Whit. § 330a. ‘33 Grass., Wb. 687. 

The corresponding ^j^^-word is (z=^ ). 
iM Barth. , Wb. 688. 

188 W^hit., § lllle. *31 Grass., Wb. 32-33. 

188 VI. 47. 24: VIII. 9. 7; and IX. 11. 2. 
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bo taken as an adj. to the previous word The word from 

+ has been always used in Skt. the sense of '“reading the 
\ edas ”, and so too we should take it mutatis mutandis in the Av. I have 
made this word with the suffix -fei and used it as an adj.'®'* Dastur 
Kaikobad Adarbad Nosherwan, the High Priest of the Parsis in the 
Deccan, in a very illuminating article has suggested that the word 
Aves'a itself is from the same root and it thus literally means “ Scrip- 
tures Barth, takes as gen. sg. and connects it with the 

following. 

— -The word is the exact phonetic equivalent of Av. (var. 

The meaning is however apparently widely different. But it 
is not impossible to connect these two. The word in Av means 
country or ‘ land and passes in Mod. Pers. to xj (dih), countrv. 
From the land to the people the transition of meaning is not at all im- 
probable. In Veda the word is often found to mean tlxe people who 
are opposed to the worshipping Aryas of India, e.g. RV. 11 , 11 . 
19 %cr ) ; RV.,'x.49:} 

( yy JITH ). The word in this sense is always used in 
the Veda in contrast with the word Here the woM means 

“ through (my) land 

The idea in the verse seems to be that if priests were allowed to 
go about the land they might by their prayers increase the iirosperitv 
of the land and thus may injure the prosperity attained by the infidel 
ruler 

Nairyosang : 

WWr%cT ? f^r^T^yfci I ( %£rt 

% tr^qfm RT IT^TCT xr=Rr^ , 


Whit., 5 ! 157 2f, 

*■*'’ Carnet Memorial Voluinc, pp. 274ff. 

1^1 I have myself taken it thus in my Selections from i.-esia nml m t r, ■ 

But I think Ft. Vidhu^ekhara’s suggestion embodied hereirce ta n v If '• 
Gras... , Wb. 584-385 ; Barth, , Wb. 706ff. ^ 

’^'^/^*^”'>®l‘“(°P-^*.,note02)explainsthisas‘-awakenmofromivnorenr.» • 

mg belief (in Christ ? )”. ranee, i.e.preach- 

Per.s. Up (hired), a Christian, and (din) religion. 
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N.B. — The word is a Pahlavi word which rneaii'^ 

Christians. The Pahlavi writing is really responsible for this strange 
anachronism of Nair. The Av. word when transcribed into 

Pahlavi, may be read either as karsaik or kalisdik. The latter term 
was applied in the Sassanian times (the period of the Pahlavi commen- 
taries) to their contemporary Christian enemies of Byzantium, and in 
general to all infidels.*'*'* It seems therefore natural that the same 
term was also applied to the enemy of This confusion has ap- 
parently led Darmesteter to suggest that the word symbolises 

the Greek dominion in Persia.'*" 

25. 


SB I 

s 

irrf^w ii 


^ [^] 

W ’"tifoiTWT 
^pp;«T TraJT II 


Hail to thee! 0 Haoma, who through (thine) own power art thine 
own master. Hail to thee ! who dost understand the trutliful word 
full -spoken. Hail to thee! never dost thou question by cross-questioning 
the word true uttered. 


— ^The Av. means “ haib’, like Skt. 1 have made 

the Skt. word as a sort of past participle of This would accord 

well, as Pt. Vidhusekhara thinks, with Xairyosang's yrt^iir:. Is 
also connected 

^T = ^*r 

— Note the atm. here. The iipasarga is unknowji 

with in Vedic. The meaning is the same as fq-fq^ in Veda. 

■3^q=q?rm — Full-spoken words, i.e. unequivocal words. 

*qfc:VT9IT — -i have tried to make this word from qf?; (t>> 


IJb Pers L~*i'{A:a?is5), Church. The Pahlavi is a direct borrowing of the Grk. €K,<\r:Cia. 
1-16 In one place (Bahman Yiisl, III. 3-5) it is even appl'ed to Alexander the Great. 

'■U Zend-Avesta, Vol. II. p. 93. 
us Geld, reads atm. 


so 
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cross-question). Tlie word is found in AY., 11.27. 1 

The idea is that 'W'Gff does not test the truth of his wor- 
shippers by round-about and varied questions, he trusts in their good 
faith implicitly. 

Nairyosang : 

l,..| ixtwif: iq ^ 

qT=^fI I (f^ fgRf=q^q ^ 3Ef:fr: || 

20 . 

¥lCT-% Tf % [asf] iTi;cr 

q'3’q^JT I "" SEffinniTiTJT I 

JT rrT^-dTCaiTfT ' ° ' 

qwtJT 3TT^5^^n; i i 

qf5;'5?rpfft 'aqTcr asr^T'- 

^il^qTffr I flTYtCTTfr 

’*qrqS' ssrfirtrrY^ 

?Tq?r-^ I |1 

Forth for thee did the Almighty bring the first (sacred) girdle, 
star-begemmed, woven by the two Spirits — (the girdle which is) the ex- 
cellent religion of Mazda -worship. Since then, invested with this 
(girdle), thou hast been (dwelling) upon the mountain heights, through 
all ages (entrusted with) the words, and meanings too, of the Scriptures. 

^fTf^T — I understand JT^q-T to be made up of rrw ( = JJW ), great- 
ness-i-q;x ( =ifx), to create, Barth explains the word as from v^XTsi 
+ \^W and says literally it means “memory” that which notes 
everything {Memor, der (alles) merkl). Older scholars explained the 
word as identical with Skt. %- 5 r?r. 

— On the analogy of 

But not from to ask. 

Geld, reads 

1“^ So also ICan. Diet., pp. 388 and 390, 

>S’ Wb. 1102fl:. 161 Whit. § 1245f. 
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— The sacred girdle worn by every Zoroastran (both 
men and women) round the waist. From + \/^rw, to gird round. 
It may be noted that this girdle (now called Icusti) i.s worn round the 
waist like the Hindu 

— The word is found in several places in the RV., in 
the sense of star, e.g. VI. 49. 3 firfqiT ). 

The star-begemmed gridle pictured in the sky is the belt of Orion, 
and probably this is a reference to a rery ancient Aryan myth,'®* 

— Woven by the two Spirits. Xote here again the close 
association of the two I have kept the dual in the prior number of 
the compound on the analogy of 

— The Av. word is from (=Skt. llf) to see, to 

think. Hence the word means religion (that which enables one to see 
the right from the wrong). The fern, gender is kept up in the Skt. 
here, for the Av. word is fern. Pers. (din) means ‘‘ religion ”. 

— Which worships etc. 
asTrsEfS, — Since then.'®’’ 

— Peak. From ), to grow, with g-suffix.'*'^ 

— Adv. (orig. dat. sg.) meaning “for a longtime”. The 
is the basis of a nu;nber of words indicating length in space 
or in time. Grass, compares Old Norse, draga, to drag Cf. RV., III. 
62. 17 ( 'arf^^cTT ) where the word is adverbial, mean- 

ing “for a long time”. 

^■3rfiT-5rT%: — Of the word. The words and iff?! are in 

the gen. to be construed with above. This latter word has 

the double meaning of “girded with ” and “entrusted with”. 

— Of fhe meaning. From \/ 3 ZiTto grasp, to hold. The word 
(f.) in the sense of “ holding ” or “ capturing ” occurs twice in RV., 
VII. 4. 3 (fii ^ ) and VIII. 17. 15 

O'! Sc, the Night. 

iw The point is very finely discussed by B. G. Tilak in his Orion (ch. VI), where he 
fully discu.ss3s this verse (Vas. IX. 2 i) and compares it with the corre.sponding Indian 
v-ersion of the myth. 

Whit. § 1250g. 

US Kan. Diet., p. 264 : Pers. (didan), to see, is cognate. 

I.e. since the girdle was bestowed on Haoma by ifSf^ 

150 VVhit. § 1162 (especially .section c). 

151 Wb. 646. 

A 6 
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TfcT^). The last four padas are 

rendered variously.'®^ 

N airyosang : 

^fifs^^S^Trr rjT^iilt cIT?J?:t%crt 

^f3af ^ii%55i’gjrc^ Ti wcT’^mT 

?rrf jj^mnr ^-^^fcrr ^f!T^ w ^^flgKrr i '^TcT 

^TffT f rf sf m^fcT ftsiTT gf^rf^ert ^ i '^i?T?'i=titi( 

) I ctcT^uT 3!if% arrwf^fi: ?<Tff fir^JDTfi i . . . i 

’erinf^^'tsm ) ii 

27. 


¥5?r 

?t?r-iTi:?r 

?TSs-TTi:% 1 

■n \ 

^FrTF-=? njT 

cT^ I 

’fr?:HT5;-=^ II 


»TTW 

^^-TfFT l^^t-IFK 
" I 

*^sf?IT [“g] I 

aERTT^ (=qr) c^T (=?) 

sj 

(^) II 


0 Haoma ! Lord of the house, Lord of the village. Lord of the pro- 
vince. Lord of the land, (and) through (thy) holiness Lord of (all) Wis- 
dom ! Thee I invoke for courage and victory as well, for mv ownself), and 
for strength that bringeth salvation unto many. 

*^-xr?r — -Veda has used generally of as in RV., J. 

127. 8 m ffw ^T*i g% ). 

— -f^'91 is here used in the sense of “ village”. ffUtffcf i.'^ 


iS' For other renderings see my Se/eclionfi, Part I, pp. 45f. 

'S’ X’air. merely transcribes the Av. word. 

'si also means “heavenly” in Av. Hence this rendering ot XTair, But thi« 

J 

implies the reading see note 151, above. 

i6’ Av. ^ifx religion. Pers. [rim). 

I'o The Av. word is transcribed by Xair. 

5 7 The sacred girdle. 

.67 Ijisna or Yasna ( =7!?'^). He refers to Chapters X and XI of the Ya-na. diuinv 
the recital of which the Haoma juice is to be drunk. 

16!* Pahlavi tan-i-paPm (the future body), the time of resurrection (Bharneha, op i it 
note (18). 
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found in RV. too, but in only two places apparently the word bears 
a sense siniilar to that it bears in the Av. The passages are RV., 
Mil. 60. 19 I 

II) ; and RV., I. 127. 8, quoted above. 

— The word in Av. is taken to be •' province ” — the 
next higher unit of social life after the house and the village. The 
iv’ord is used in the Veda as a collective in the sg. to mean “ man- 
kind”. 

— I have rendered the Av. word letter for letter. The word 
is formed by adding ir?r-suffix to (Skt. ^r, The Av. word 

is found onlj' here. The word means holiness 

— The word would mean “for the sake of victory' ' . In 
\ eda we find the word once in this sense. For the formation 

of the word, of. used once in RV. . X. 48. 8 '3’d 

■ETT^ in RV., Vill. 70. 11 ) ■ 

and in RV. VI. 18. 14 ( 

See above, verse 17. 

Cf. RV., I. 165. 11 ^ JT'^ ¥1?$ ?U3T5f- 

^5^^ ' tT^fVr: )• T'h® corresponds exactly to ivhich is 

found in the R\ . in the broken down form 14=^.'"® 

— Cf. RV., I. 179. 5 ( i:.fr g ) and 

-» I ”N» 

RV., III. 37. 5 (-5;^^ ). 

"f=f?TT^ — For strength. The word '‘fwR I have made from y/wT 
fin weak grade with the suffix-ff,'"' RV., shows the form 

(n.) twice (I. 53. 10 and V.46.6) in the sense of “ protection”. 

— The Av. word is in gen. sg. instead of dat. sg. This is 
used as an adj. qualifying the previous word. It means “bringing 
sadvation to many ”. Cf. RV., III. 34. 9 ( rrtR RTR ) where 

it means “ nourishing many 

ni' Grass , Wb. 476. 

IVhit. S 11.52b. 

N’ Barth., Wb. 1012. 

“■ RV., 111. 10. 1. 

"t Note that the wortl is to be read ffiTT here. 

Grass , Wb 1C4. 

16 So also, from there are the weak forms f^v and and the derivative jgre; 
Grass , Wb 1617. 

N Whit. § 1106; Jack., t sJS 
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Nairyosang : 

?TmTrf^rrftT i . . . i. . ^ 

?Tft% I ( ) I...I ^ i. ..ii 


ft *rt «,f^crfJT 
ft ffft tfWiJ^cTfJT I 

ft «r% ^snf 
( ft ^TSt ftftr 
ft ^S^fft 
ft ^st ) 

arfjT^wft ^T'*(ft I 

CJr^iT-% iTT^ff 

^fET II 

C^S:C^JT ? JTft II 


28 . 

If ft if 

tf JTft H*: ’gJ7?(TRT I 
U: [^:] f%cT [=^] 

( ft ysnuTJT Iffk 
ft 3E|%R 
ft ^i^niT 

*!,*lf4l*t 5?f%T Hry: I 
JZW? 

W 'jff I 

s> 

«Er^ JTsr: "“gianff || 

'' s* 


Away from the hatred of enemies and away from the (enmity) of 
angry foes do thou remove our mind(s) : and who.soever the mortal, 
who in this house, who in this village, who in tins province, (or) who in 
this land is full of evil, from (both) his nether-limbs take (thou) away 
strength, turn his brains upside-down, (and) reduce to disorder his 
mind. 

'Wfam — is to be construed again. The heat here is the meta- 
phorical heat of anger. Hence the ivord means angry foes.*'*'' 

— Used in the sense of “ full of evil”, here as also in the 

Veda. 

jjiTT'Er — Cans. imp. 2nd sg. paras. Cf. RV., VIII. 17. 5 ( jjjyr? 
ff'WlT Jlf). 

— Used here in the sense of intellect ; cf. Pers. (AosA) in- 

telligence. It generally means “ ear” in the ^%-sense, the sggy-word 
being ( = eot).‘’’'' 

f^JT— The in Skt. was an older ^ and that is pro- 


Pahlavi word. 


ns Barth., Wb. 529. 


'«0 Ib. U4. 


‘3J Grass., Wb. 37.3f. 
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babiy connected with the Av. The idea is the same as in KV., 

VI. 53, 7 ( 3!TT ?iin tr^sff 

Nairyosang : 

f?4T ] srTvr^rr?!iT JTir^ ^T^nrerTfr 

...sRfe Jtgsj! I I jrfTiir ci^ irr^: iTTiirfl; i ir§v® ^ ^ds?j 

I ifjf w I...II 

i>9. 


JTT ^^prfr 

JTT | 

jTT sqfqqj 

jn Jrtfl i 

?Tirt 

qt C^frTjifr ii 


ITT *=wcrp?rrfr qgqj: 

JTT ’*'?TTJn»?TT qrfJTfjgqr: i 
JTT 5STTJT ’“qqifT gElf^»TrTJT 
JTT JITH ’'qsTTcT 3Ert%»gTJT I 
q '^■jrq^feT qt JT^-' 
q ''q:q??Trd q: IT^JT || 


Give not strength unto (his two) crooked-shanks, nor power grant 
unto (his two) grasping-paws ; let him not view this earth with (his) 
eyeballs, let him not behold the creation with (his) eyeballs, who works 
harm (to) our mind, who does- injury (to) our body. 

^=WcTT»qTJT — The Av. word SfqT;?( is a qqq-word and means *' leg ”. 
The ivorcl is really a participle (past) of ^y/Sfq^ (^, ’W^ ), to Ijo crooked. 
Hence the word may be translated “ crooked shanks ”. 

’^?TTJTT»qTTT — The word tttjt is found in Veda in the sense of grasp- 
ing or snatching as in the compound TjiqTTTJT- found in R\'., I. 162. 5 
in the sense of ‘'he (sc. ^rjrr) who holds the pressing stones ” . I have 
taken the word in the qqq-sense of “ grasping-paws ”, because the word 
qq is a qqq-word in Av. The dropping of a j; is sometimes found in 
Av. under certain conditions especially with a long vowel (cf. 5rf%qrr 
verse 32). Frachtenberg connects this qq with Av. v/qq to walk, to 
hasten, (cf. Skt. -qq^). Hence qq would mean really the foot and is 
used for “ hand ” because “ only animals walk on their hands”. 


I8i Barth., IVb. 1587. 

18 > Construe faqi. "isader futile. 

13* Those who cause us to dwell in misery (Bharucha, op. cit., note 09). 
136 Heichelt, Awest- Elementarbuch, | 1(J6. 
i36 Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 279f. 
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%ifjg_.The Av. (Skt. means to see; cf. Pers. 

(bin). 

— Injures. 

Nairyosang : 

ITT 1 AT I 

I . . , I II 


trifci 

^C'JT ^rsef^f i 

inef^ irst% 

CsinXqJT SITC^^ 

^SH ■sfirt ^zr arrf^ n 


30. 

^rfci 551%: =ff?;ci^ 

*f3rfr^ I 

isqfl ^cIT^ 

?ftJT i 

gfcT JTtl^ f^^^ci: 
'■fiI%Ba?r: *3n'fmT5T[^] i 
mq-fl 

?rtfr ’ft: "nfv: ii 


Against the .serpent, green, dreadful (and) poison-breathing, 
smite, 0 golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting the body of the 
righteous. Against the murderer, acting contrary (to the Law), blood- 
thirsty (and) fuming, smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protect- 
ing the body of the righteous. 

— In the Veda it takes the ablative when it means “ again.st 
^ftlTT^ — The word in Av. means “ horrible ” or ‘ ‘ dreadful.” The 
word by itself is not known in Veda but we have ftpiftw (poiverful) e.g. 
RV., X- 38. 1 ^fTcT^r) where 

the word might also mean ‘’ dreadful ” or “ awe-inspiring The name 
is found in AV., IV. 25. 4, as that of a wicked woman, fti*?! 
is also found in the sense of “wicked” or “inimical” RV., 1.100.18 
( ) and RV., VII. 18. 5 (wi'^ We also 

find the adj. (not inimical, non-destructive) in RV., VII. 50. 

— For the protection of. ^/iiu: (to attain) suffix.'’* 


m Grass., Wb. 868. 


133 .Also A’edir, see Grass., Wb 718f. 


13» Whit. § 1168. 
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— The dat. instead of gen. by case-attraction. 

Wtry — The word is used in the sense of a weapon in the Veda, e.g. 
RV . VIII. 24. 27 
*3rfV = 3rf^. 


— -In i^kt. ‘‘ abandoned”. The Av. meaning is perhaps 
connected “ acting against (the Law) ”. Both are from + 

— Blood-thirsty. The word liffau is found in B,V., X. 
87. 5 ( fq-iffg i;5(J!r?T ). 

-t si 

’”3rr^flJT*r^ — -On the analogy of arr^sfini (intensive participle) which 
is found in RY., I. 101. 2 ). 

Nairyosang : 

■airrc f^wisriH i f^nTac^rfcr ^i5jT??T*rT WR 

jTOTR tr^T^r^T fv^ra-fT i (fsfr^ ) i ^31% 

:ll. 


^T^3I 3grs:f5-ftVTe^Ts/^% 

SITIint: ^rx I 

irsifcT 

*ftv° I 

CWCTfl STTCWTS: 

-^xttx ^rx srvf^f ii 


?tfcT 4P?H?l 
itr^: *3!fr»x%5r;TfT; i 

iigJT "^*1331^ 

’'■5Tfy I 

trfd W*??!??!: 

’'wr^rm; i 

*JXsrt- VTTJt3?l 

1 

^qJT ^sr3il% 

II 


Against the unbelieving mortal, the oppressor (proudly) raising up 
(his) wicked head, smite, 0 golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting 
the body of the righteous. Against the unrighteous distorter of Truth , 
the soul-destroyer, (who though) bearing in mind the commandments 
of this (true) religion, (still) never applies (them) in hi.s actions, (against 


1!") Grass., Wb. 1202. 
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such ail one) smite, 0 golden Haoma^ (thv) weapon for protecting the 
body of the righteous. 

— Used in a bad sense; cf. verse 18 above. 

— The Av. ivord occurs only here. Barth, takes it as a 
pres, participle of (to smite, to lift up) with taking 

as its object, and translates “ (proudly) holding up his 
(wicked) head”. Thecompound root is from = 

%ST j + . The Vedic word in BV., X, 27. 1 is also a 

connected word. 

— Soul-destroyer. 

— ^Bearing in mind. The Av. word is from the com- 
pound root (=TR-|-^T) and I have ventured to make a com- 

pound verb *flrirt'srT, though such a form as a verb is not used in Sanskrit. 
But we get the form frsrt^ in RV., III. h8. 2 ( 

The separation of the componant parts of 
such a compound form is paralleled in Skt. in RV., II. 12.5 ^t1). 

— The word is found in the sense of •' strong action” of gods, 
menor demons, e.g, RV., VIII. 16. 6 ci 

sEffg^cf! — ■Present participle of the causal of y/sETfg, to reach, to ob- 
tain.*"^ The meaning is ••applying”, lit. “causing to attain to (the 
perfection of the Law)”. 

Nairyosang : 

'H’gft; ^ I 't 1 I..J "JiTpr 

-argsrraifsf *r sfrircrT 

gfwK I ( m ff ) I. . . 

is-l Wb. 1574. 

Cf. in verse 1. 

Griffith translates this by “■ determination ”. 

I'll At least not with except With fj such forms are found in Skt. (Grass 

Wb. 334; Whit. §§ 1078—1079 and 1090ft.) 

196 Grass., Wb. 400. 

196 Barth., Wb. 70B. He say.s in a note (5) that the participle is thematic, i.e. ends 
in irregularly. 

Id See ver.so 18, above ; also footnote 99. The word is spelt differently in the two 
places as may be noticed. 

Xair. evidently takes to be a Kan. also makes a similar suggestion. 
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^cra5TT-¥i:5rn: i 
%st ¥?;¥?;T5:fcT fr*ft 

S N 

^®C^?T WTcft-^.cTfl I 

CWOTJT ^TTC^tm?: 

’^^JT sTsefif i 

( ^cT-% ) CWWJT sfTr.^T^ Q% 

stttt II 


32. 

nfcT ■^rrgjm 

'3TT^lT5r 
WT: JTsft 

■g^T 3Sf»qjT TTfT^JT I 
atfJT '‘sniT^ . 

^tfr ’fT I 

( ) ^JT mcTT^ 

^rtfT ’?T T5I\ n 


Against the wicked woman, full of wiles, voluptuous (and) lustful, 
whose mind tosses about like a wind-driven cloud, smite, O golden 
Haoma, (thy) weapon for protecting the body of the righteous ; indeed 
(against) her do thou smite, O golden Haoma, (thy) weapon for pro- 
tecting the body of the righteous. 

— Barth. connects this with the Vedic used in 

RV., I. 124. 7 ( W ^c?t T%i; 1% ), where 

the word means ‘ ■ smiling ” . The Av. word is degraded in sense to mean 
“smiling wantonly”, hence a The con esponding good word is 

(*11^). Bor the dropping of the see above ir? in verse 29. 
Pt. Vidhu^ekhara suggests the rendering srfsEistfT from to go 

and compares the word 

^ 51 ?% — The word is used in RV., I. 1.33. 2 and 3. 

— Dat. sg. of Used in a bad sense here. 

■ssr 

— Dat. sg. of °Hfv Cf. (strength-bringing) in RV., 

V. 44. 3 ). Barth, for an unknown reason translates 

this word, “ — ? — bringing”.*'^* 
irSR'fa' — -Intensive of \/^. 

>j 

^cT^cTJT — From to set in motion. Cf. RV., X. 68 . 5 

( f ^15 ^ ^ ^ jr: ) 

Note the repetition of the last two padas to mark the close of a 
hymn. 


lia Wb G06. 
Sc. -^fir 


Juc NighantuII. 14. 

Wb. 397. 


•‘>^^1 .Amara, II, 6. 10. 
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Nairyosang : 

^tTfc wnrr ff^r^irnrm i..j f^riiTT^TJT 

( XTTtT^fff l!lt ) I KSf: 3ET»4 WTcTtSTTftcTJT I . . 

This strange rendering of Nair isdne to misreading the Pahlavi, which (as Barth 
notes, loc. eit.), may be read upasl-i-burtar or panahih-i-burtur (giving protection). 



ORIGINS OF INDIAN CIVILISATION. 


Dr. Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Indian Economics, 

Universiti; of Madras. 

It appears to be popularly believed that India owes its civilization 
to a body of invader.s, termed Aryans, who brought the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and the earliest Vedic hymns into India from some country to 
the north-west. This theor}' appears to have originated from the deep 
impression made upon svestern students by the discovery of Sanskrit 
literature when they first came into contact with it. There has fol- 
lowed the curious theory which Max Muller did so much to popularise, 
although he finally lecanted it, that the kinship between the various 
Indo-Germanic languages indicated a common ra'dal origin among the 
people who speak such languages, and that there was an ancient Aryan 

race which spread from some centre either in Western Asia or in iCiirope, 

» 

over a vast area reaching from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Bay of Bengal, and in more recent years, through European emi- 
gration, to all parts of the world. It is now universally recognised 
among scholars that language is no test of race, that there never was 
an Aryan race in the extended significance in whicii that term was used, 
and, more particularly, that the Nordic race which predominates in 
North-Western Europe originated in the area where it is still dominant, 
i.e. round the shores of the North Sea. It is also extremely probable 
that the Indo-Germanic languages which the people of the Nordic race 
now speak were borrowed by them at some ancient period from peoples 
living further to the east, and that their original languages have di'- 
appeared without trace. 

Nevertheless that part of the theory which attributes Indian civili- 
sation to the Sanskrit-speaking immigrants still holds its place in prac- 
tically all books dealing with early Indian History, with a resulting 
tendency to regard Dravidian peoples as an inferior race. So far as 
race is concerned, there is, I believe, a practical unanimity among 
anthropologists to the effect that the Tamils, Telugus, Malayalis and 
Canarose are a branch of the great Mediterranean race, marked by 
slight build, orthognathous face.s, black hair, dark eyes, and narrow 
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skulls ; the race which gave the world Egyptian and Cretan culture^ 
which was probably responsible mainly for Babylonian culture also and 
vvhich to-day contributes the largest element to the population of Italy, 
Spain, and France, and enters very largely into the racial make-up of 
the British Isles. There, however, remains the question, a most in- 
teresting question which appears to me to have practically escaped at- 
tention, to what extent this Dravidian or Mediterranean race which laid 
the foundations of European civilisation, also contributed to the 
ancient civilization of India. 

My first suspicions with regard to the theory of the Aryan origin 
of Indian culture were roused by a cursory study of Tamil grammar. 
We have here a language-system structurally entirely alien from the 
Indo-Germanic languages, one which belongs to a more ancient type of 
language, for the study of inflections in the Indo-Germanic languages 
shows that these are the degenerate remains of separable additions to 
roots or stems, and in Tamil such linguistic decay has not taken place. 
The fact that present day spoken and literary Tamil perpetuates a 
much more ancient stage in the evolution of language than that re- 
presented by even the most ancient Sanskrit seems to suggest that the 
Tamil language became fixed in its literary character at an extraordi- 
narily ancient date, and points to an extraordinarily ancient Dravidic 
civilisation. Then again the wonderfully logical and subtle character of 
the language is such as to arouse the admiration of any student. Thus, 
for example, 1 do not suppose any other language could be found with 
so complete and scientific a system for expressing all the possible shades 
of meaning which can be given to a statement when turned into the 
interrogative or negative form. This indicates that rhe ancient Dravi- 
dic culture was of a very advanced character. 

When I first arrived in Madras I put my suspicions to a test on 
meeting the architect, Mr. H. V. Lanchester. I asked him how the 
native aichitecture of South India compaied with that of North India, 
and he replied that South Indian architecture was vastly superior. 1 
asked him whether South Indian architecture appeared to him to be to 
have been evolved locally, or to be the result of the action of foreif^n 
influences ; and he replied that he was confident that it was a local 
evolution. I asked him if this was consistent with the theory that 
civilisation entered India from the north and he answered that it was 
difficult to reconcile the facts with such a theory. 
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From time to time I have discovered other indications suggesting 
that South Indian Dravidian civilisation is of independent growth, or 
at least that it owed little or nothing to the Sanskrit speaking con- 
querors from the north. It would seem indeed as though the people 
who chanted the Rg Veda were only in a pastoral stage of civilsation, 
which itself indicates a borrowed and not an evolved culture, so that 
they probably had acquired what culture they possessed by direct or \ 
indirect contact with Babylonia ; but that the Dravidian population 
they found established in India had developed agriculture, trade, 
manufacture, and a philosophy of religion, and even very ancient con- 
tact by sea with other pioneers of civilisation. Thus, for example, we 
have the wonderful discovery in the Hyderabad urns of pottery with 
inscriptions similar to those used by the ancient Cretans in that period 
of pre-Homeric civilisation which Sir Arthur Evans has termed 
“ Minoan.” Then Logan in his Malabar mentions the existence of 
a little island of the West Coast, which has its own numerical system 
and counts not by tens but by twelves. This appears to me to be one 
of the most curious anthropological facts ever discovered, for counting 
in twelves, if we could attain it now, would represent a tremendous 
triumph of reason and science over ancient habit and tradition. The 
people who originated a duodecimal system must have been people of 
very high culture, and though the duodecimal system merely lingers on 
in this i.solated spot as a historical survival it points to a very ancient 
connection by sea with some foreign centre of civilisation ; and to be in 
contact with other countries by sea is itself an indication of culture. 
.A. somewhat similar indication is co be found in the megalithic remains 
in Cochin and other places recalling similar remains found in many 
other parts of Europe and Asia, the work of a long vanished race, but 
everywhere associated with sea- travelling and extraction of minerals. 

But perhaps the most convincing and striking evidence-: of the 
antiquity of South Indian civilisation are comprised in the remains 
found in great burial urns of rough pottery in Tinnevelly, and now 
stored in the Madras museum. These include ornaments of gold 
beaten out into very thin films and evidently intended to be worn by a 
priesthood upon the forehead. These are exactly similar to priestly 
gold ornaments discovered in Crete. There are a great number of 
votive offerings in bronze, which I presume must have been an imported 
metal. These reproduce the forms of various domestic animals, by far 
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the most common being the buffalo ; but it is notable that there is no 
instance of a bull or a cow. Evidently the people who produced this 
peculiar form of art were not acquainted with the sacred animal of the 
Sanskritic Aryans. On the other hand^ they must have been in touch 
with the bronze, using civilisation of Europe and Western Asia. 

On the whole therefore it appears to me to be far more probable 
than otherwise that at the time of the Aryan incursions the earlier 
inhabitants of India had a more advanced civilisation than the invaders. 
The gradual triumph of Sanskritic over Dravidian languages is easily 
accounted for by the fact that the former are easier to learn than the 
latter. Hence we find that in the north of India Europeans use 
Hindustani in speaking to servants, but in Madras servants use English 
in speaking to their European employers. In either case the easier 
language is used in preference to the more difficult one. In the con- 
flict between languages the more difficult language tends to become 
extinct. 

But if the above hypotheses be accepted we then are called upon, 
to encpiire with an open mind what contributions the ancient Dravidian 
culture has made to historic Indian civilisation. The answer I am dis- 
posed to give to this question is that Indian religion is essentially 
Dravidic. There appears to be no recognisable connection between the 
worship of Siva and Visnu according to the tenets of the Saivite and 
the Vaishnavite sects, with the worship of the gods of storm, rain, etc., 
which are hymned in the Rg Veda. If, on the other hand, we look for 
the origin of the existing sects in the traces of more ancient religions 
that we can find in any South Indian village, it is, I think, quite easy 
to see the dominant facts in the evolution of Indian religious thought. 

I would suggest that probably the most ancient of all the religion> 
of India are those of which cobra worship is a typical example, namely 
the propitiation of formidable creatuiS aboufTwIibse existence there i^ 
no doubt. From this beginning a great advance in religious thought 
appears to be embodied in the worship of the so-called village goddesses 
These goddesses should not, I think, be regarded as many, but in all 
cases as but one all being local variations of Kali or Durga, who is 
also Diana of Ephe.sus, and many others. The thought behind the wor- 
ship of Kali is the realisation at once of the bounty and the cruelty of 
Nature, and the further realisation of Nature’s fickleness and unaccount- 
ability. qualities which are naturally regarded a* feminine. Then the 
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next stage in religious thought is that which is expressed in the worship 
of Ayanar. He^ unlike the great goddess who expresses her wrath in 
famine, cholera, or small-pox, and who requires to be propitiated with 
countless bloody offerings of male buffaloes, rams and cocks, desires no 
sanguinary gifts. He is served by being provided with the horse.- of 
terra cotta or masonry whereon he rides round the village by night to 
drive away all malignant and hostile beings. The worship of Kali, or 
Durga, or Gangamma, and the worship of Ayanar, both appear to have 
originated in a period before the discovery of the fact of paternity and 
the physiology of generation. The discovery of this fact appears to 
have been made in India independently of its discovery elsewhere, and 
its realisation was evidently the most momentous event in the evolu- 
tion of Indian thought and religion. The natural result was the wor- 
ship of the God of Paternity, the Giver of Life, who.se symbol is the 
Lingam, representing the male organ of generation, or the Xamani re- 
presenting the act of procreation, and whose name is Siva among some 
people and Visnu among others. .For it was, I take it, the same 
thought process that created the god Siia in the more southern country 
and the god Vishnu in the more northern. 

The failure to recognise the antiquity of South Indian civilisation 
is due to the disappearance of its more ancient remains. This again is 
due to pure accident. Ancient South Indian writing was upon palm 
leaves, ancient South Indian architecture was of wood and other 
perishable materials. The former fact is sufficiently well known and 
needs no demonstration. Of the latter fact any one can be convinced 
by visiting, for example, the ancient city of Conjiveram. There are 
found the remains of some of the most ancient stone temples in South 
India. These are built of an untractabie material, a very hard granitic 
stone, and are yet most elaborately carved and crnamented. It is a 
style of architectural work which could never have been evolved on 
such a material. Broad outlines and massive style are ivhat charac- 
terise the native art evolved in rvorking upon granite, as Egyptian re. 
mains show sufficiently clearly. No craftsmen would have attempted 
the ornate work found in (,'onjiveram if they had not previously evolved 
their methods and forms while working upon much more tractable 
material. These most ancient of the stone temples indicate a very long 
period of architectural evolution in which the material worked upon 
was wood. Those old wooden temples have perished, but many of them 
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were Saivite, and the sites of these are still marked by the practically 
imperishable stone linqams which can be seen scattered over the paddy 
fields. 

We are tempted to follow this line of speculation and ask whether 
it does not throw some new light upon the question of the origin of 
caste. Because the Sanskrit word for caste means colour, and for 
various other reasons, the commonly accepted explanation of caste is 
that it is the result of the super-imposition of one race over another, 
each conquering race trying to maintain, as far as possible, its social 
.superiority and purity of blood. But it is a curious commentary on 
this theory that it is in South India, where the super-imposition of 
conquerors upon conquered is least important, and not in North India 
where it is most important, that caste reaches its fullest development. 
Is it not possible that the caste system has fundamentally an economic 
root, and it has to be accounted for by an early industrial specialisation, 
characterising the ancient civilisation of a tropical country ? The physio- 
logical fact of tropical lands, that early maturity is the basis of the social 
■fact of early marriage, and the continued rule of parents over their child- 
ren after they have become parents themselves. In a civilised communi- 
ty where there is early marriage, parental affection naturally leads the 
parents to guide and control their children in their married relations, 
and to biing up sons after the father’s profession. Hence the customs 
of hereditary occupations, marriage at puberty or earlier, and social 
caste observances, which are all inter-related. Where an indigenous 
caste system already exists it is natural for a conquering race to take 
advantage of it, obtaining recognition from the earlier inhabitants as 
a distinct caste, and claiming caste superiority. 

I am not in this paper endeavouring to prove any conclusions, but 
merely to state hypotheses. It appears to me that the questions I have 
here raised should be faced, and the answers to them should be sought 
for by careful investigation, and not by bold and baseless assumption.* 

1 The reader is also referred to Mr. O. C. Gangolys article “ On some Iconographic 
Parallels ” in Vol. III. (Orientalia-Part 1) of this set— I. J. S. T. 
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SUAMS-trL-tri.EMA Db. J1VAN.T1 Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E., Diplom. Litteris et Artibus (Sweden), Officier de 
V Instruction Publiqzie (France), Secretary to the 
Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet, Bombay. 

Ancient Persian writings began with some forms of invocation to 
God. All these forms meant to say that the writing was began “ with 
(or in) the name of God.” In the Ahvramazda YaH, Zoroaster asked 
Ahnra Mazda as to what part of the miifyra (bjw) gave most courage, 
victory, etc. Ahura Mazda replied that it was the recital of his and his 
Amssa Spantas’ names that gave one courage, victory, etc On being 
further asked as to his particular names which were most efficacious, 
Ahura Mazda gives his twenty names, which, if properly recited day 
and night may give one help and pleasure, (avaijha and rafnayha). 

Ahura Mazda then gives about 54 more names, the recital of which 
may help a person in his difficulties. Among these, two are Ahura 
(the giver) and Mazda (the Omniscient), which two names joined have 
given us Ahura-Mazda, the Avestaic name of God. 

All ancient Persian or Parsi wiiters follow, as it were, this injunc- 
tion and give in the beginning the name of God as a form of invocation. 
All Parsee prayers in the Avesta language begin with an invocatory 
formula : ysnaoOra Ahurahe Alazdd, i.c. ‘‘ for the pleasure of Ahura 
Mazda ” or “'may Ahura Mazda be pleased,” followed by the recital 
of an Asam Vohu formula. 

Following this injunction, all Pahlavi books have some kind of 
invocatory formulas. I give below a list of such formulas found in 
various Pahlavi books. 

I. Pavan shem-i Ddtar Auharmazd. 

i.e. In the name of the Creator Oharmazd. 

This is found in : — 

(a) The Bundehash, Justi’s text, (Der Bundehash), p. 1. 

A 7 
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(b) The Nirangestan, the photo-litho facsimile by Dastur Darab 

Peshotan Sanjana. 

(c) The Minokherad, Ervad Tehmuras’s text published with 

Introduction from my pen. The rendering of it in the 
Sanskrit translation is ^ wr: i 

{d) Aiyddgar-i Zatirdn, Dastur Jamaspji’s Pahlavi texts. 

II. Pavan shem-i Yazdan. 

• IPOU PD 

i.e. In the name of God. 

This is found in : — 

(a) Ardai Virdf-ndm ah, Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s text; also 

Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji’s text. 

(b) Afdiya va Sahigiya i Sistdn, Dastur Jamaspji’s text, p. 25. 

Vide my translation, p. 123. 

(c) Khusru-i Kavatdn va Retaki, Dastur Jamaspji’s texts, p. 27. 

(d) Andarz-i Peshingdn, ibid., p. 39. 

(e) Chitak Andarz-i Poryotakeshdn, ibid, p. 41. 

(/) Andarz-i Ddnakdn val Mazdayasndn , ibid, 51. 

ig) Andarz-i Anusheh-robdn Atrapdt Marespanddn, ibid, p. 58. 

(h) Sakhun ayochand-i Atar Farobaj i Farkhozaddn, ibid, p. 79. 

(j) Vajakihd-i Bakht dfrid va Atarpdt-i Zartushtdn, ibid, p. 81. 

{j) Honakhtunishn-i Mandtim-i-Gell, ibid, p. 82. 

III. Pavan shem-i Yazdan datak naybk. 

II& 

By the name of God, the good Giver or the Giver of the good. 
This is used in (a) the Dind-i Mainu Khrat (Minokherad), Dastur Darab 
P. Sanjana’s text, and in (6) Andarz-i Khosru-i Kavetdn, Dastur 
Jamaspji’s Pahlavi Texts, p. 55. 

IV. Pavan shem-i Yazdan va nydishn-i naybk yehevundt. 

i.e. May this be in the name of God and His good praise. 

This is found in An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary by Dastur Hoshang 
Jamasp and Dr. Martin Haug. 

V. Pavan shem-i Ddtdr-i veh afzunik. 

• JO) 
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i.e. In the name of God who is the good Inoreaser. 

This is found in Shatroika-i Airan, Dastur Jamaspji’s text. Vide my 
translation, p. 51. 

VI. Pavan shem-i Yazdan datak-i nayok tan-durestih. 

dyt ifH/o 

i.e. In the name of God, the Giver of good health. 

This is found in Pand-nameh-i Dastur Adarhdd Maraspand, Mrvad 
Sheriarji’s text and translation. 

VII. Pavan shem-i Yazat Ddtgar. 

IfCMJ WW 

i.e. By the name of the Giver and the Just. 

This is found in the Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying the Dabistan-i 
Dinek by Ervad Bamanji Naserwanji Dhabhar. 

VITI. Pa nam-i Yazdd. 

i.e. In the name of God. 

(This form is the Pazand rendering of the above-mentioned formula 
Pavan shem-i Yazdan.) 

This is found in the Aogemadaecd ] the text reprinted in Bombay in 
1891 from Dr. W. Geiger’s text. 

IX. Pa nam-i Hormezd Khadae. 

i.e. In the name of Hormazd the God. 

This is found in Shikand-Gumanlk Vijdr, the Pazand-Sanskrit text by 
Dastur Hoshang Jamasp and Dr. West. 

This Pahlavi formula has assumed in later Persian books the form 
of ha ndm-i Yazad ( j,lij ), i.e. In the name of God. This form is 
often amplified as iSAijLi.ii.; iijj i.e. In the name of 

God the Giver, the Bountiful, the Merciful. 




SANKARA’S COMMENTARIES ON THE UPANISADS. 

Pandit Vidhitsekhara Bhattacharva, Professor, Vlsvabharati, 

Sdnliniketan. 

The object of the present paper is to show that the great Sahkara- 
carya cannot be held to be the author of all the commentaries of the 
Upanisads that carry his name. It is popularly believed that Sankara, 
Ramanuja and other dcaryas in their attempt to explain the 
‘ the Three Ways ’ (leading to the common destination, viz. i.e. 

and have written commentaries on the ten principal 
Upanisads which are included in the But this is contrary to the 

facts. For there are no commentaries by all the dcaryas on the 
Upanisads. The tradition may, howevei-, be explained by saying that 
though there are no separate commentaries by all the dcdryas on the 
Upanisads a large number of passages or sentences of the latter have 
been quoted and dealt with by all of them in the course of their com- 
mentaries on the Brahrnasiitras. But whatever may be the case we 
have strong reasons to believe that some of the commentaries of the 
Upanisads which are said to be the works of the great Sankara are 
really not so, as will be evident in the course of this paper. 

There are two commentaries on the Kena U panisai called 
‘ Word Commentary,’ and ‘ Sentence Commentary,’ both said to 

be the productions of Sankara. But nobody seems to have any expla- 
nation to offer as to why one of them should be called ‘ Word Com- 
mentary ’ and the other ‘Sentence Commentary.’ Both the works 
bear the same author’s name, and as it is absurd to believe that one 
and the same person should indulge in the pleasure of writing two 
commentaries on the same work, an explanation has been sought for in 
vain in the assumption that it was owing to the desire of the author 
for dealing with the text in two different ways. But the internal 
evidence is strongly against it, for not only is the language in the two 
commentaries different but also the argument. Even the great 
Sankara’s well-known views are misrepresented in the ‘Sentence Com- 
mentary.’ We ask our readers to compare the two commentaries on 
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the Kena, IV. 7 (32), and they will be surprised to find how diametrical- 
ly opposite they are to each other. The text of the Upanisad runs as 
follows : — 

»Tt I 

cf 1 wTf cT , ^ 5 ^ i 8 . i 

TJie Padahhasya explains it thus : — 

vf ^ lit hjrjt ^tfa 1 — 

^ 31 T ^firf^TT % ^t{fiT£r^ I cfir 15*1= tcwtutst 1;^ cTT. . . 

:?tTfsrw?fT TfcT i ^3iT%^ T^JTTfJrf^^JTJT "Jirfir^r^fr 

i 

nI 

But it is explained in the Vakyabhdsya as follows ; — 

a'’rt^3iniwi3iiTfir^ anw — k 

2N S# N# 

g* 5 in; ■B'crf^w^ ^Err^ttri^ii ^ 1 ^r'^sTT^r^f ^ ^^oit m^iirsrTH'^qfsr- 
*r?jT Twi: 1 fv I 1 rf;9?T9 

The contradictory nature of these two explanations will be evident 
if the reader takes note of the different treatment of the words 

C' 

and in these different works. It will also be noticed that the 

explanation in the former is evidently correct and far better than in the 
latter. 

Other evidences ' bearing on the point are easy for any careful 
reader to come across if he will try to compare these two commen- 
taries.^ 

I have also reason to believe that Sankara was not the author of 
the commentary on the Svetdsvatara. The style and the mode of 
interpretation are far different from and inferior to these in the com- 
mentary of the Brahmasutras . The long extracts from the Purdnas 
with which the Svetdhatara commentary is filled are never to be found 
in any commentary of Sahkai’a the authorship of which is beyond 
dispute. 

1 Such as divergent explanations {Kena, II. 1. 2), diSerent readings of the text 
(thus in II. 2, the Padahhasya reads »frf while the Vdhyahhdsya has *rr?); etc 

i It will be found in the ‘‘Proceedings of the first Oriental Conference” held at 
Poona (Nov. 1919), p. xcix, that Pandit ^ridhara 6astrl Pathaka has arrived at the same 
conclusion showing further that the ‘ Poda Commentary’ i.s written by the celebrated 
Sankara while the ‘Sentence Commentary’ is by one A^idya-ahkara who ascended the 
seat of the former. 
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The author of the commentary on the Sv&iasvatara * quotes a coup- 
let from Gaudapada’s Karikds {III. 5) introducing it with the words 

. It is well known that Gaudapadacarya 
was the of Sankara being the direct spiritual guide of Govinda 

Bhagavatpada, whose disciple was our Sankara, So it is expected that 
Sankara would designate his spiritual ancestor by some honorific epithet 
such as HJRH as he has actually done on the occasion of quoting Vyasa ‘ 
the of 6uka. Or possibly he would quote from him without the 
mention of his name as he has done twice in the commentary of the 
Brahmasutras} 

Now as regards the commentary on lire Mandiilcija Upanisad which 
also bears the name of Sankara, it will appear from the following facts 
that it, too, is not a work of the great Sahkaraoarya. The comment- 
ary begins with two verses of such inferior quality that they could 
never have been composed by Sankara. These verses arc in the form 
of generally seen in comparatively modem works. And this 

book ends also with three verses of the same kind and quality, the last 
of which even contains grammatical inaccuracies ” Tho second of the 
opening ver.ses is defective in its metro.' There is no salutatory verse 
in any of the authentic commentaries of Saiikara rvith the single 
exception’ of the c niiincntary on the Taitlinya U panisad which has 
three such Moka-^, but these, too, can hardly be considered as genuine. 
Following the example of ancient teachers Sankara generally plunges 
at once into his subject without making salutation to anv deity, not 

I. 8 (Anandaorarna I’ress, 3rd ed., p. 30). 

I — Cornm. on Brhadaraiiyaka Up., I. 4. lU 
(Anandadraraa Press, 1891, p, 167); HJT^rfT ! — Comm, on lAa 

Up., 2 (Anandasrama Press, 1912, p. 7). 

6 Brahmasuira, 1. 4. 14 , I 

ibid, ii. i. 9 . 

6 The reading cannot be defended. One may read here 

but in that case the metre breaks down. may, however, be right But the 

use of SWH? is grammatically not adm:ssable the correct form being 

^ The fir.st three lines of the stanza are in Mandakranta metro while the last one is 
in Sragdhard. Such mixture is not allowable. 

5 Vivekacudamani and other minor works which are gen rally ascribed to Sankara 
are not here taken into consideration. For they have not ye , been critically examined 
and it has not been conolu.sively proved that Sankara was the author of them nil. Nor 
can it be ascertained that he is the author of the commentary on the Vi.^mtsahasranama 
or Sanatsujatlya, or at any rate of the salutatory verses in the beginning of these. 
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even to Brahman or Paramatman. The commentaries of the Brhad- 
dranyaka and Katha are opened with salutation to the ancient teachers 
or Risis by whom the Brahmavidya has been handed down, but even 
these have the appearance of being interpolations. The printed books 
or the manuscripts which bear these texts cannot be fully relied upon. 
When compared with the other colophons of Sankara’s works it will at 
once become evident that these could not be from his hand. He him- 
self would never inscribe his name in his own work as vKR'fH 

These colophons were certainly added to the 
genuine ones by later hands, as for instance, in the commentaries of 
the Brhadaranynka and Chandogya. 

It must also be taken into serious consideration that 6aiikara has 
nowhere quoted Mdndukya, even where it could serve his purpose, as 
for instance, in connection with the commentary on the passage, 
■^TifTT in the Chandogya, II. 23. 3 which entirely corres- 
ponds to of the Mahd.vkya I. Had yahkara been tlie real 

author of the present commentary of the Mdndiikya Upanisad he could 
not have helped referring to it in his Chandogya commentary. 

The first Adhyaya of the Chandogya is professedly an explanation 
( 'a'rsrri^lTsrq ) of there been before Sankara any other 

text dealing with the same subject** he would naturally have made use 
of it. But in all probability the Mdndiikya itself was not written before 
or even in the time of Sankara. This point has further been discussed 
in my forthcoming volume on the Agamasdstrd of Gawfapdda 

In the introductory part of the commentary of the Jldndiikya 
there occurs a line as follows : rf^ir 

In Vedanta and specially in Saiikara’s philo- 
sophy is or and never ^:»strf37T. Hahkara would 

certainly have expressed the same thought by some other word. Simi- 
larly the explanation of the word in the Kd.rikd, I. 10, as 


“ For, it is well known that Ma-ndiikya deals with beginning with 

H^TV'tlTt^lVr. . . . and ending in ^f'^'*lr!}TiS»nf3n»f N V4 

N tat I 

10 Tills <T«1T (or -'ith MSS. U, 51, 'S of the Anandasraraa ed. 1011) is super- 
lliious and cannot have I en used by Sankara. But in justice to its author it should be 
stated that the word dVlT is actually not to bo found in the original reading of the passage 
which has been entirely quoted in the commentary of the N risimhapSrvatapaniya 
Upanimd ascribed also to Sankara. See p. 3, Ananda^rama ed. 
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Tg ’irwTiT as given in the commentary could never eman- 
ate from Sankara. And, again, it is utterly strange for Sankara to 
define his VTHmrfvT as beyond the four points, viz. w ‘ existant,’ 

‘ non-existant,’ ‘existant and non-existant and ‘ neither 

existant nor non-existant.’ The 2Ia7idukya commentary (i.e the com- 
mentary on both the Mandukya Upanisad and the Karikds on it by 
Gaudapada) betrays .such crudeness of thought and expression in its 
author that he could never be identified with the great Sahkaracarya. 
Detailed discussion will be found in my Agamasdstra of Gauclapada 
referred to above. The mere fact of Sankara’s name being in the 
colophons of different works must not lead us to assume their common 
authorship. For certainly there were more than one Sahkaracarya who 
were writers of Vedantic works. It appears to me to be certain that 
the author of the Mandukya commentary is different not only from 
the celebrated commentator of the Brahmasiitras but also from the 
commentator of the Nrsimhapiirvatapamya Upanisad. The following 
are some of the reasons for this assertion. 

There are numerous pas.-iages " common to both these works with- 
out an}' acknow’ledgement of debt in either of them. And yet it is not 
at all difficult to discover that it was the commentator of the Nrisimha 
who quoted from that of the Mdnclukyci and not vice versa The 
grounds hereof are given below. 

The introduction " contained in the.‘;e two commentaries, almost 
identical in both of them, appears to be more relevant to the Mandukya 
than to the Nrsimha. Certainly any attempt at explanation was need- 
less such as was offered by the commentator of the Nrsimha for stat- 
ing first the ‘ relation/ ‘ subject,’ and ' object ’ of no 

II (i) .... Xfir iUaniJ. . pp. !)-14 = 

Nr., pp. 44-45 ( Anandtwrair.a ed. 1900 and 1890 respectively). 

(ii) I — Matifl,, p. 24=A>., p. 48. 

(iii) \~Mand., pp. 27-30 

' ' ^ sS J ' 

=tNr , pp. 48-49. 

See aUo the beginnings of both the commentaries. 

BWTrfr 11 UUnd., p. 5. 

»rrfB B'iVffr ^arrf^ 1 Nr., p. 3 . 
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other work but the Upanisad under discussion. Nor is the author s 
use of the word ‘briefly’ at all appropriate; while, on the 

contrary, in the Mandukya commentary it really serves some impor- 
tant purpose. The Maniukyu, commentary nowhere mentions the 
name of the Nrsimha, but on the other hand, the Nrsimha comment- 
ary not only makes mention of the Mandukya Upanisad but also at- 
tempts to harmonise “ its own views with those expressed in its com- 
mcntarv. Sometimes it gives a meaning quite different from that 
given in the Mandukya commentary and offers the reason ther^^of.’® 
If both the commentaries had been by the same author, the Nrsimha 
or its commentary would also have been referred to in the comment- 
ary of the Mandukya. But the fact is otherwise. 

Moreover, it appears from the commentary of the Nrsimha that 
its author has taken the Kdrikds of Gaudapada as a part of the original 
text of the Mandukya and not as a separate work based on the latter 
as it is generally known. In this it differs in all appearance from the 
author of the Mandukya commentary The following lines from the 
commentaiy of the Nrsimha (p. 48) in the course of discussing some 
readings of both the Upanisads deserve to be quoted in this connexion : 

fj cTR I 

‘ After this in the Man lukya on the very subject mentioned above, first 
.^ome slolcas are read and then the ’TK ; but here in the Tapaniya the 

qvlN is read omitting them (i.e. the ilokas).' 

These slokas are nothing but Gaudapada’s Kdrikds beginning w ith 
... (1), etc. It seems that the short sentences 

^ 'I 

‘on this (subject) here are these (following) slokas {Mdnd.^ 
pp. 2.5, 46, 57, 61) introducing the Kdrikds are wrongly taken by the 
author of the Nrsimha commentary as forming the parts of the origi- 
nal Upanisad. But it can easily be proved that the introductory 
sentences alluded to are really composed by the author of the Kdrikds^ 

Nr. comm., p. 46. four times; j 48, once. 

AV. comm. , p. 40- 4j8i*<(S'TfH . . .. | 

and *1^ '^rsfT e 1 I O . . , . I See also the matter dealt 

with below. 

15 See the explanation of the words ’RHIIT and Aland,, p. 14; Nr., 

p. 45. 

IS This question has been discussed more elaborately in my forthcoming work on the 
Ayamamstra of Oaudapada. 
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i.e. Gaudapada or by some other person. It may be noted here that 
some of the MSS.*’ of the commentary or its tika introduce the sen- 
tences saying The Vartikakara mentioned here 

is no other than Gaudapada. 

The Nrsimha belongs to later Upanisads and is a Tantric one 
mixed with Vedantic views. The author of its commentary is also the 
author of a Tantric book, Prapancdgamasdstra^ or Prapancasdra, as he 
himself styles it in ((noting it frequently in the former work, where he 
clearly states that it is his own writing '' This Prapancasdra is still 
extant and its different editions are also available. Xot less than six 
verses of this work have been quoted in the Nrsimha commentary and 
they have all been traced and found in the former.'® The Nrsimha 
commentarj- has a strong flavour of Tantricism in it which is never 
found in the commentary of the Manduktja . 

I shall show later on how defective is the commentator of the 
Nrsimha in his knowledge of grammar, though the commentator of 
the Mdndukya is not very far removed from him in this respect. But 
yet in the depth of ignorance in grammar the commentator of the 
Nrisimha easily takes the first place For not only he inakes mistakes 
himself, but he also fails to detect them in others. As an instance, the 
following line which occurs in both the commentaries under review,^'-’ 
may be c(Uoted : VKura: h«t m'lrdx i The word 

is neuter and can never be used in the masculine. The commentator 
of the Nrsimha has blindly quoted it and, as I am going to show, this 
is not unusual with him. 

In language and in style the two commentaries are different and 
by far the superior one in this respect is the Mdndukya commentary. 
In the commentary of the Nrsimha the interpretations of the passages 


n Viz. sg, JT, 3 of the AnandaSrama e(j. 

'3 See -Vr., pp. 30. 33, 33, 37, 51 and 61. 

(i) Nr., p. 30, . . — Prapa., (Vanivilas Press) p. 04, VI, 7. 

(ii) Nr., p, 33, • = Prapa.,p. 64. VI. 8. 

(hi) Nr., p 35, . = Prapa., 64, V[. 9. 

(i%') iVr., p. 37, . =Prapa., 64, VI. 10. 

(v) Nr., p. 51, . . = Prapa., p. 417, XXVIII 7. 9 

(vi) Nr., p. 61, NT<J. . — Prapa., p. 64, VI. 12. 

It is to be noted that as regards readings there is some difference between the works. 
Hand. p. 9, and Nri. p. 9. 
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common to both the Upanisads are too forced and far-fetched while in 
the former they are not so. 

I have already alluded to the defective grammar in the comment- 
ary of the Nrsimha Upanisad, to prove which let me give a list of 
words used by the author which are grammatically wrong. These 
words are taken from the Prapancasara, another work by the author of 
the Nrsimha commentary, as we have seen above. 

(1) (for which, too, is used, XVIII. 6) VII. 62, 60; 

XVII. 5;"xVlil. 5, 19.“ 

(2) bW (for XVII. 11, 12; XIX. 10, 11. 

(3) (for XVII. 14) XVII. 13. 

(4) (for XVI I. 30. 

(5) (for asm 5^^) XVII. 33. 

(6) (for XVII. 38. 

{7) PT (for ^41^ m) XXXIII. 62. 

(8) (for R^tcTflTiT) XVIII. 4. 

(9) (for ^TNffTW) XX. 46. 

Nl 

(10) fWTSTcT (for ff»?r5UTTil) X. 8. 

(11) f^TfNTfT (for or ^ft^m) VII. 14. 

(12) snZfTcT (for 3 t^ct) VIII. 20. 

(13) (for siirf^r^H) II. 5. 

(14) (for 4T5^T5 t) I. 20. 

(15) (for VII. 64, 65. 

(16) (for ‘'^tSt^I') XX. 44. 

(17) (for XX. 141. 

As regard.s efficiency in the use of metres the author of the Pra paii- 
casara cannot be commended. He can hardly manipulate caesura or 
pause c^ifN) in his metres, especially in longer ones, such as Sdrdiilavi- 
kridita, Sragdhard, etc. His Arijds are also often defective going 
against the rules laid down for them.“ 

Thus it may be safely concluded that the great Sankara must not 
be held responsible for the Nrsimha Upanisad commentary and the 

*> This word which shows a Prakritism is found employed also in many Tantrici 
works. 

*2 Cf. (for referred to above. 

S3 Indicating Prakiitic influence 

»* See IV. 08, 09, 72; VII 79, 83. 
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Prapancagamamstra or Prnpancasara. Ifc has also been shown that the 
commentators of the Mdndukya and Nrsimha U panisads are different 
persons and the commentator of the Mdndukya cannot be our San- 
karaoarya. 

In support of the view that t!ie commentaries on the Mdndukya 
and Nrsiriiha U panisads were written by the same person, the follow- 
ing lines may be quoted from the Nrisimha comraentarj’ : — 

(i) [Mdnd., p. 14) 

^TT^TcTH, cT^r^rnr i Nr., p. 4fi. 

(ii) srg (pp. 17-18)... 5}Tt^miT, cT-STT^fq ^TI3n"5T- 

cTTJT i Ibid. 

Here it may be argued that the subject of both the verbs 
and in the first extract, and and sjngjrN'rrrJi in the second 

is one and the same, and it refers to the commentator himself; thus 
proving that the authors of the two commentaries are identical. But 
at the same time it presents no difficulty wliatever in construing the 
verbs ^iTifrrfrq and (or grfi^jPTfT;!! as in the second passage) also 

with different nominatives or subjects And in that case the sense of 
the sentence becomes as follows : “ Why do you not explain the passage 
in the way in which it has been explained by one fi.e. the commentator 
of the Mdndukya) in the Mdndukya ? ” In face of the evidence 
against the identity of the two authors no other interpretation of the 
passages can reasonably be accepted. 

The sentence, uRqqPf (W/-., p. 48), 

cannot refer to the Mdn lukya commentary where theie is no variation 
of readings, but it must refer to the Nr.simha commentary wdiere we 
actually see the various readings only a few pages earlier (p. 46). 

It follows, therefore, from what we have stated above that there 
are at least three different authors of the Upgnisad commentaries who 
are all known by the name of Sankara : first and foremost, the com- 
mentator of the Brahmasutras , Chdndogya, Bdiaddranyaka, Gila, etc., 
second, the author of the Mdndukya commentary, and the third, the 
commentator of the N fsimhapurvalipaniya Upanisad. 

Though it has been oroved that the autliors of the Vdhjahhdsya of 
the Kena U pant sad and the commentary of the Svetdsvalara are differ- 
ent from the great Sankara, I am not yet in a position to say whether 
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they are one person or whether they may be identified with either of 
the commentators of the Mandulcya or Nrsimhapitrvatapanlya Upani- 
mds. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE ALPHABET INTO TIBET. 

MaHAMAHOPADHYAYA Dr. SaTISHCHANDRA VlDYABHrTSHA>-A, 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta.^ 

The Tibetan alphabet consists of thirty letters as follows : — 



P- 

=!]• 


ka 

kha 

ga 

ha 

5' 

<5- 

3' 

r 

cha 

chha 

ja 

nya 

T 




ta 

tha 

da 

na 

CJ- 


q- 

51- 

pa 

pha 

ba 

ma 


<3^' 


"r}’ 

tsa 

tsha 

dsa 

wa 


3’ 



zb a 

za 

ha 

ya 


al- 



ra 

ia 

sha 

sa 


'7' 




h'a 

a 



These letters are traditionally known to have been introduced into 
Tibet by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, from Magadha, in the 7th century A.D. 
But some scholars doubt 

(1) that India could have been the place of origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet ; and 

> This wa.s probably the last article written by the talented author, about a fort- 
night before his lamented and unexpected death in April 1920. — I.J.S T. 
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( 2) that the Tibetan alphabet conld have been invented at so late 
a date. The first objection has been advanced by Dr. A. H. Francke 
and Dr. Hoernle, and the second objection by Sir M. Aurel Stein. 

The. views of Dr. A. H. Franclce and Dr. Hoernle. 

Dr. Hoernle states his own view as well as that of Dr. Franeke as 
follows ; — 

“Dr. A. H. Franeke, in an excellent article in the Epigraphica 
Indica, has shown that, so far as the country of origin of the alphabet 
is concerned that understanding is erroneous and that the country 
from which Sambhota brought the knowledge of the alphabet to Tibet 
was really Kashmira and, further, that there he had come into contact 
with a Brahmana from Khotan whom the Tibetan tradition calls Li-hyin 
or ‘Blessing of Khotan’ and that that Brahmana taught him the al- 
phabet of his own country. This, in effect, means that the alphabet, 
as introduced into Tibet, is the alphabet of Khotan, Li being the well 
known Tibetan name of Khotan. This is not the alphabet of India.” * 

Sir M. A. Stein's view. 

Sir M. A. Stein expresses his view as follows ; — 

“Seeing that by the evidence of our Endere text this script is 
shown to have always assumed in the eighth century that final form in 
W'hich it continued to tlie present day, while the classical orthography, 
so intimately connected with it, is proved to have been at that time 
already archaic, it seems difficult to resist a doubt as to the correctness 
of the tradition which places the invention of both the Tibetan ortho- 
graphy and characters only about a century earlier.” * 

Dr. Waddell’s view. 

1 agree with Dr. L. A. Waddell that the Tibetan letters bear a 
strong family resemblance to the Kutila variety * of the .Magadha al- 
phabet of the 7th century A.D., e.g. Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena 
of Magadha, ” 

Dr. Waddell'* further observes that the edicts prepared by the re- 

2 Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Eastern Turkestan. Genorai Introduction, pp. 
xvii-xviii. 

i Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 427. * J.R.A.S.. 1909, pp. 94i) ff. 

i See PI. xxviii cf Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. 

6 J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1251 0. 
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actionary and revolutionary party present the arohaio forms while the 
edicts which were prepared by the staff of scholarly Indian and Tibetan 
monks, under the orders of the king, Khri-Sroh-lde-btsan, present re 
markable classical purity in their orthography. 

.1/^ oicn view. 

My own view is given below with regard to these two points, viz. 
(1) the place of origin of the Tibetan alphabet; and (2) the antiquity 
of the Tibetan alphabet. 

1. Place of orff/m.— Magadha is the place of origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet. When Tibet first emerges into the ken of history, we find 
one independent sovereign ruling over the whole country. Legends 
supply us with a fairly long list of kings of Tibet reaching back up 
to the mythical founder of the monarchy, Nya-khri-btsan-po, who is 
said to have lived about 416 B.C. The first king however of whom 
we know anything definite is 8roh-btsan sgam-po, who was born about 
600 A.D , and is reported to have introduced Buddhism and the art 
of writing from fndia into Tibet and to have founded Lhasa in 639 A.D. 
Sroh-btsan-sgam-po was a contemporary of the famous (.Linese pilgrim 
Huen-thsang who travelled in India between 629 and 650 A.D. The 
principal wives of this king were the daughter of king Amsuvarman 
of Nepal and a lady called Kongjo, who was a daughter of the Emperor 
of China. 

Having established matrimonial connections with Nepal, he sent 
his minister Thon-mi-sambhota to Magadha to learn the Xagarl charac- 
ter and the Sanskrit arts and sciences. Thon-mi-sambhota returned 
about 647 A.D. and shaped the Tibetan character on th“ model of 
Rtags-hjug. He prepared the first Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
divided into eight chapters of which two, namely Shm-CM-pa (30 letters) 
and Rtags-hjug (introduction to gender) have come down to us. Situ, 
a commentator on Thon-mi-sambhota’s Grammar, observes that Maga- 
dha was the place of origin of the Tibetan alphabet. Situ’s remarks in 
Tibetan may be translated as follows : — 

“ In conformity with the prophecy of our Teacher contained in the 
Matljummula tantra, etc., there arose in the centre of Tibet a city named 
Lhasa where, during the time of king Harsavardhana,’ was born in a 


A 8 


T •' Dharmapala ” stands for Haraivardhana. 
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royal line of the Litsabyi race a great king named Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, 
resplendent by renown as the sun. He received the three-fold title of 
Sron (straightener) on account of his controlling all bad people by the 
two customary laws, * btsan (strict) on account of his possessing the 
strength of administering the right law without partiality, and sgam-po 
(profound) on account of the depth of his mind not being measurable. 
He truly flourished as the glory of mankind under the distinguished 
name of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po (the strict and profound straightener). His 
chief minister was widely known by the bright name of Thon-mi-sam- 
bhota. He, through his special meditation and by order of the king 
succeeded in going to Magadha, the country of the noble, and propitiat- 
ing Pandita Deva-vidya-simha and Brahmana Lipikara and others, 
learnt many esoteric and exoteric sciences. Wearing the necklace of 
learning he came back to Tibet and resided at the royal castle named 
Sku-mkhar-ma ru where he shaped the Tibetan character after the 
model of the nagari. 

Having pleased the king with stanzas of eulogy, he wrote successive- 
ly eight treatises on Grammar. Just as a person lights a lamp in dark- 
ness he illuminated the first path for spreading in the north the ^astra 
of Sakya. From the eight treatises on Grammar only two, viz. Sum- 
cu-pa (grammar of thirty letters) and Rtags-hjug (introduction to 
gender) have come down to us. Many persons, wise and foolish, having 
undertaken to write commentaries on them, there grew up a series of 
books containing meanings different from one another. Nevertheless 
many persons of fine intellect, by the sharpness of the arrow of their 
learning, penetrated into the treatises and mastered their meanings. 
In the northern country, people in general, owing to the treatises hav- 
ing been damaged by fire and the commentaries that were extant hav- 
ing been incomplete, could not carry on their study from mere oral 
instruction. Though it is not easy for a person like me to write an 
accurate commentary, yet under the guidance of the people of precious 
intellect I venture to enter into the two most noble treatises to unfold 
their real meanings.” 

2. The Age of the Tibetan Alphabet. — Da-drag-can does not indi- 
cate antiquity. Da-drag-can is a term used for the d as a second final after 

n, r, and I, e.g. "Wl Observing the total absence 


5 Spirtual and temporal. 
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of the da-drag-can in the Tibeto-Chinese treaty on the Edo-ring Tablet 
at Lhasa, Barnett and Francke concluded that the reform in spelling 
had already commenced in A.D. 783, the date on which the treaty wa« 
inscribed. If the Tibetan alphabet had not been created long before 
A.D. 783 we could not have noticed the da-drag-can as an archaic form 
within so short an interval. 

In reply we say that at all times Grammar allowed the da-drag-can , 
as well as the absence of it. Thon-mi-sambhota is perfectly silent in 
the matter. He lays down ; — 

N9 

The ten suffix-letters suitably used after any syllable and with 
the fourth vowel joined, are to be known as lar-du, “ the finishing 
letters,” e.g. rtag-go, hzah-ho, yod-do, yin-no, sgmb-bo, bsam-mo, bya-ho, 
hgyur-ro, sel-lo, byas-so. 

The commentators supply to, do being changed into to, after syl- 
lables ending in n, r and I, which are of great strength and which have 
a second suffix ; e.g. bstand-to, gyurd-to, slsald-to. 

According to them the three forms — zind-to, zin-to and zin-no — 
are correct. 

The Edo-ring Tablet presents the third form while the inscriptions 
on the pillar of Victory at Potala* bear the first form. Formerly the 
first form ^vas extensively used. So all the three forms may have been 
simultaneous. One form does not indicate greater antiquity than the 
other. In fact all the three forms were used in the seventh century A.D. 

Semitic Influences. 

The Tibetan Alphabet exhibits Semitic influence as well. The 
a is included in Kali, i.e. the K-series of thirty letters, while the i, u, e. 
and o may be joined with a as with k, etc. So the consonants to which 
the four vowel signs are joined are thirty. The commentator Situ re- 
marks upon this as follows : — 


“ L. A. Waddell “ Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa,” J.B.A.S., 1910, pp. 1261. 
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“ The letter a must be included in ali which should consist of five 
signs viz. a, i, e and o and the kali should consist of the remaining 
twenty-nine letters.” In reply we say that in former times people 
occupying the role of the learned did not raise any objection to the 
letter a being included in the kali group. We cannot deny the sound a 
inasmuch as it is impossible to pronounce a letter clearly unless the 
sound a is inherent in it. Without the sound a all letters are lifeless 

( ). Xow the letter producing the sound a cannot be included 

in the list of ali (the series of vowels) which performs a distinct func- 
tion and produces sounds. It must be included in kali or the special 
series of consonants inasmuch as the four signs of ali can be joined 
with a in the same way as with k, etc. In fact the so-called vowels 
(f , w, e and o) are mere a modified by means of any of the four signs on 
its head or at its foot. Therefore a is to be included in kali (the series 
of consonants) which consists altogether of thirty letters. 

(Jsal-byed ( ) are the thirty simple letters, viz. ifc, etc. ; 
hdoys-can ) are the consonants joined with any of the 

four vowel signs such as 'fj IQ’ These are 

like the Hebrew letters consisting merely of consonants with or without 
vowel signs. May not the Licchavi race to which Sroh-btsan-sgam-po 
belonged, have been Semitic ? 



THE DOCTRINE OF REVELATION IN THE 

RGVEDA. 


Pandit Dhireshctiandra Acharyya, Vidyaratna, Sastri, 

M.A., B.L., 

Premchand Royrhand Student, Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

A careful study of the Rgveda shows very clearly that the doc- 
trine of Revelation was not unknown to the Vedic Rsis or s- ers. 
Though it is generally held that the doctrine of Revelation is of rery 
late growth in the Vedic age, a glance at the following verses of the 
Rgveda will convince any one that they very definitely presuppose a 
knowledge of that doctrine on the part of the seers of such hymns. 
For example one Rigvedio sentence runs thus : JiT'enr (sing the 

hymn bestowed upon by God or the gods). This is not an accidental 
sentence of the Rgveda, but it seems to contain a stereotyped idea 
embodying the opinion of the Vedic Rsis on the doctrine of revelation, 
for it occurs more than once in the Rgveda.' 

In the very third hymn of the Rgveda, we come upon a passage 
which according to many Indian commentators refer.s to the doctrine 
of revelation. Though it is not very exact, still it is significant and so 
the passage may be quoted first. 

5^ _ - V 

II ^ 

' Sarasvati, tiie sender of true and delightful speech, the inspirer of 
right knowledge, accepted our sacrifice.” 

Here both Uvata and Mahidhara observe (for the passage also 
occurs in the Sakla Yajurveda, which they comment upon) that the 
” true and delightful speech” (■^^fr) refers to the collection of Vedic 
hymns or in other words Sarasvati revealed the Vedic hymns to the 
Rsis.^ 

I I. 37. 4 and VIII. 32. 27. - ^1.3.11. 

Gf. S'ukla Yajurveda, XX. 85. Uvata. 

Mahidhara. 
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But there are other passages, which very clearly presuppose the 
doctrine and which are so precise that no doubts are possible 

^11 H TTSt^ ? * 

V ^ - N 

“I present to thee the glorifying hymns (bestowed upon us by thee), as 
a shepherd (returns his sheep to their owner) ’ ’ . 

This very clearly shows that the liymns were bodily derived from 
the gods and thus comes very close to the later doctrine of revelation. 

5T! ^ TcT ® 

— ©V “ “ “ ^ 

‘‘ When thou makest us possessed of true and delightful speech, thou 
art solicited with it ” . (That is we pray to you by mean® of the prayer 
which you give to us). 

if fTilwTftTSff5.HT ^ 

“ In like manner as the sun, splendid by his radiance, generates the 
sunbeams, so art thou the generator of all prayers without exception. ” 

Here we find that all the prayers or hymns without exception 
(observe the force of the particle x^r) are generated by Brahmanaspati. 

In this way many other hymns may be quoted, which testify to 
the assertion made in the beginning of this note. But I shall not 
quote any more verses, I shall only refer to some other verses which 
speak in the same strain. 

The verse VII. 66. 11 speaks of the holy text (the Rks) as estab- 
lished by the gods in the same way as the year, month, day aud night 
are established by the gods. 

The verse VIII. 7o. 6, speaks of the eternity of the hymns and is 
quoted bj' Sahara Svamin in his Purva-mlmamsa-bhas>ja to prove the 
eternity of the Vedic hymns. 

The following verses from the tenth matj.daki are also very signifi- 
cant ; 28. 5 ; 88. 8 ; 98. 3 and 7 ; and others may be added as well. 

I. U4. 9. » I. 82. 1. 8 II. 2,3. 2. 




ERRATA 

To the Article on “ The Eastern School of Prakrit 
Grammarians and Paisaci Prakrit.” 

Page 127, line 1 : For 5 ^: read 5 ^. 

,, 128, line 2 : For fgag read 

,, 128, last line of note 9 : For read 

,, 130, line 2 from below; For read 

,, 130, verse 20. It has been suggested to me that 
for we should read 

‘ only the thread.’ 

,, 140, lines 9 and 14: Read kamdkala. 

,, 140, lines 10 and 15 : Read kdmdkara. 


George A. Grierson. 



THE EASTERN SCHOOL OF PRAKRIT GRAM- 
MARIANS AND PAISACI PRAKRIT. 


Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. {retired), Ph.D., D.Lttt., 
LL.D. ; Superintendent, Linguistic Survey of India. 

(With two Plates.) 

The illustrious Auguste Barth, in a foot-note to one of his fascinat- 
ing Bulletins des Religions de Vlnde,^ quotes a Tibetan authority to the 
effect that, while the Sarvastivadin Buddhists employed pure Sanskrit 
in their liturgy, the Mahasamghikas employed corrupt Sanskrit, the 
Mahasammatiyas Apabhramia, and the Sthaviras Pai§aci. To this 
Barth added the remark that by the last-named language was probably 
meant Pali. 

Quite independently, in an article on The Home of Literary Pali in 
the R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (p. 181). I myself 
suggested that a number of so-called Paisaci dialects were probably 
only local varieties of Pali. This would account for the presence in the 
western lists of such names as Bota (Tibet), Pandya and Dravida. I 
also remarked upon the obvious points of connexion between Paisaci 
and Pali, to which other scholars had previously drawn attention, and 
suggested as a probable e.xplanation that Pali, — a literary language 
based on MagadhI Prakrit, — -was much mixed with other forms of 
Indo-Aryan speech, and, in certain respects had drawn upon Paisaci. 
I further pointed out that the Paisaci influence could easily be accounted 
for by the fact that Taksasila, the great Buddhist university, was 
situated in the country which was the home of the standard, Kaikeyl, 
Paisaci ; and drew a parallel with the growth, in Benares, of Hindi as 
a literary language, although its birth-place was the distant country in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

For the above reasons, I venture to think that Paisaci Prakrit 
deserves more attention from scholars than it has hitherto received, 
and the present paper is offered as a contribution to the subject. 


^ Collected Woik^, Vol. IT, p. 305, Note 1. 
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There were in India two schools of Prakrit grammarians, belong- 
ing to the West and to the East respectively. For shortness, we may 
call the former the school of Valmiki, * and the latter the school of 
Vararuci. A collection of sutras attributed to Valmiki has been com- 
mented upon by Trivikrama in his Prakrta-vyakamna , by^ Laksmidhara 
in his Sadbhasa-candrika, and by Simharaja in his Prdkrtarupdvalara 
Following the same system, but with independent sutras, is the well- 
known Prakrit Grammar of, Hemacandra. These are the principal 
writers of the western school. Hemacandra does not mention who 
were his predecessors. Trivikrama refers to Hemacandra as his chief 
authority/ and Lak.smidhara consulted the works of Trivikrama. 
Hemacandra and Bhamaha. Simhai’aja does not name former author'; 
as having been consulted by him. 

The eastern school is headed by Vararuci, whose Prakrtaprakdsa. 
with Bhamaha’s commentary, is well known. Bhamaha', s is the onl.v 
name common to the two schools, and, as he was a Kashmiri, he is 
outside both of them, and is used indifferently by either. Later writers 
of this school were RamaSarman Tarkaviigli^a, the author of the Prn 
krta-kalpaUi.ru, and IMarkandeya Kavindra, the author of the Prakrta- 
sarvasva.. Rfimasarman mentions as his source (Introduction verse 13) 
the works of LahkeWara, who, according to Rajendralala Mitivi ^ was 
the author of a grammar entitled Prakrta-kdmadhlnu and, under the 
name of Ravana, of a commentary thereon called Prakfta-lahke.mira ' 
IMarkandeya was later than Ramagarman, and in his account of the 
dialects of Apabhrariisa' he quotes him at length without naming him. 
He lived in Orissa, and in the preface of his grammar mentions as his 
predecessors and sources Sakalya, Bharata, Kohala, Vararuci, Bhamaha, 
Vasantaraja, ‘ and others ’ About Sakalya and Kohala, as authorities 
on Prakrit grammar, I can find no information e.vcept the few qnota- 

2 Traditionally idcntifiud with the author of the Hamayana. In his edition of the 
SadbhSm-candrikH, Mr. Kamala^a iikara Pranajarbkara TrivedI has shown i leariv that 
this cannot have been the case. 

•t Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, § 38. 

t Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Vol. IX, Nos. 3167, 3158. 

6 Note the correspondence of titles, kamadhtnu wad -kalpataru. 

6 It is greatly to be regretted that these manuscripts, of which full descriptions are 
given in the Notices, cannot now be traced. They are of importance for the history of 
Prakrit studies in Bengal, and I would urge that those who are more fortunatelv situated 
than I am should endeavour to find their present possessors. 

I P. 122 of the printed edition. 
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tioiis made by Markandeya. Bharata, of course, is well known. 
Vasantaraja was the author of the PraJcrta-samjlvani , a commentary 
on Vararuci’s Prakrta-praJcdki . He is quoted not only by Markandeya, 
but also, according to Aufrecht, ^ by Vasudeva in his commentary on 
the Karpura-manjan. So far, therefore, as we can say for certain, we 
can trace the pedigree of the eastern school from Vararuci, through 
Lahkesvara and Ramasarman, to Markandeya. 

The two schools of Valmiki and of Vararuci differ from each other 
in several respects. Rutting minor points out of consideration, their 
ganis rarely agree, and, above all, their accounts of Paisaci Prakrit are 
mutually inconsistent. In fact, the Paisaci of Valmiki is not the same 
language as that of Vararuci. The Valtniki sutras describe a form of 
speech in which the only sonant mute that is universally hardened 
is d. According to the eastern school, all sonant mutes are hardened 
It is true that the Valmiki school does also describe the Vararuci 
Paisaci, but it does so under another name, — CfiUkd-paisdcika, — and 
devotes only three sutras to it. In other umrcls, the Valmiki school has 
its own Paisaci, and treats the Vararuci Paisaci as an insignificant 
variety ; while the Vararuci school has its own Paisaci, with seven 
different dialects, none of which agrees with the Paisaci described 
by the westerners. 

Hemacandra, in his account of the Valmiki Paisaci, gives a large 
number of examples, but, jnorc suo, does not mention the source or 
sources whence they are taken. Various scholars ® ha\ o suggested 
that these were extracts from the famous, lost, Brhatkathd. This, ];ow- 
ever, is a supposition and nothing more, and Indian authorities are 
silent on the point. On the other hand, the only certain passage of 
the Brhatkathd that we possess is quoted by Markandeya" as an 
example of the Paisaci described by the easterners, and of the two 
words there given one is wrong according to western teaching. We are 
thus driven to one of two alternatives. In one, we must assume that 
the eastern and the western Paisaci are identical. In bliat case one of 
the two accounts must be wrong. They camnot both be right. In the 
other alternative, the examples given by Hemacandra cannot have been 


Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 360. 

E.g. Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, § 27. 

xix, 9, kupaci for kvacit. The change of r{6) to p is directly contrary to the 
teaching of the Valmiki sutras and of Hemacandra. 
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taken from the Brhatkatha , for that work can hardly have been written 
in two different dialects of PaiSaei. 

In one respect the eastern grammarians are superior to those of 
the West. All our extant grammars of either school, except that of 
Vararuci, were written when Prakrit was a dead language. Hema- 
candra belonged to the 12th century, and Laksmldhara and Simharaja 
were much later. Ramasarman and Markandeya probably both be- 
longed to the I7th century. While, no doubt, these authors had tradi- 
tion to help them, the only real authorities for their rules, so far as they 
added to the roles of Vararuci and other old grammarians whose works 
had been lost, were Prakrit ivorks, then surviving, b}'^ authors long 
since dead. By analyzing the forms contained in these works they 
formed their rules. Hemacandra and the author of the Valmiki sutras 
did this most successfully, though, in doing so they often mixed up 
different dialects in great confusion. They got together an enormous 
number of grammatical forms, discovered a system under which they 
could be arranged, and wTOte their grammars. But very rarely does 
Hemacandra or, say, Laksmldhara mention the sources from which he 
collected the words given by him in support of his rules. On the other 
hand, the authors of the Vararuci school, Ramasarman and Markandeya, 
are most careful to quote their authorities, and, when any unusual 
form occurs, they give the passage in which it is to be found, and name 
the author. The principal works from which they quote are the usual 
plays, Hala’s SaplaSatikd, Pravara-sena’s Setubandka, Vakpati’s Gail- 
davahb (including quotations from the lost books), and Raja sekhara’s 
Karpura-manjarl : but many other works, now extant or non-extant, 
are drawn upon by them and named, and owing to this scholarly care- 
fulness we possess authentic and precious fragments of works, such as 
the BrJiatkathd already mentioned, which have long been lost to modern 
readers. 

It has often been urged to me, when I have quoted Markandeya's 
authority against that of Hemacandra, that the former was a late 
writer, and therefore of little consequence. No other objection could 
have been so unfair. It is true that he lived five centuries after Hema- 
candra, but that is a fact of no importance in regard to the compara- 
tive correctness of their respective works, A still later writer than 
Markandeya was Professor Pischel, and the same opponent who objects 
to the one will quote the other as infallible. It is not a question of 
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date but of sources and of critical acumen. As already said, both Hema- 
candra and Markandeya were dealing with what was to each a dead 
language. They had the same sources of inspiration, — the manuscripts 
of Prakrit works, — and each used these sources to the best of his ability. 
If date were a relevant point in such a matter, then the Latin gram- 
mars written at the present day would be of no value as compared 
with those written in the days of Henry VIII. If the manuscripts 
used by Hemacandra and Markandeya had all survived to the present 
day, it would be quite possible for some great scholar of the twentieth 
century to write a new grammar still more authoritative and more ac- 
curate than that of either of the two authors whom we have been con- 
sidering. The only extant grammarian whom we can assume to have 
been living when Prakrit was a spoken language was Vararuci, and he 
w’as an Easterner. 

Of the eastern grammarians whose works arc available, Vararuci 
is familiar to all students. His account of Paisaci differs from that o^ 
the other two in regard to the treatment of sonant consonants. Accord- 
ing to them, these are always hardened, but Vararuci (x, 3) excepts 
those which are initial or which happen to be members of a conjunct. 
Thus, while Ramasarman and Markandeya would write kakana for 
gagana, and kankd for ganga, Vararuci would write gakann and gangd. 
In this, his Paisaci agrees with a sub-variety of Culika paifeaeika men- 
tioned in a single sutra of the Westerners as taught by some authori- 
ties. 

Markandeya’s grammar is available in the excellent printed edition 
of Bhattanatha Svamin, published in Vizagapatam in the Graniha- 
pradarsani series. I have also, myself, been able to select variant read 
ings of the text from five different MSS. The state of affairs regard- 
ing Ramasarman’ s Prdkrta-kalpataru is very different. So far as I 
know, our sole authority is one MS. (No. 1 106) in the India Office 
Librarv, written in the Bengali character. It was long ago described 
by Lassen, '' but his account is incomplete, partly oviing to the corrupt 
nature of the contents, and partly because he did not notice that 
several pages had been mi.splaced. Since Lassen’s time, much progress 
has been made in our knowledge of Prakrit, and in the following pages 

Institutiones Linguce PrGcriticcc, pp. 19H. and Excuraus I. On Plates I anti IT will 
be found slightly reduced facsimiles of the four pages of the manuscript «hich contain 
the portion dealing with Pai^rieika. 
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I attempt to transcribe those portions of the MS. which relate to 
Paisaci Prakrit, or, as Ramasarman calls it ‘ Paisacika. ’ The task has 
been by no means easy. The old Bengali characters are difficult to 
read, and, in places, the te.xt is atrociously corrupt. In those parts 
which the author had in common with Markandeya, I had the latter’s 
grammar as a guide and cheek. For the rest I gratefully acknowledge 
the kind help which I have received from Dr. Thomas, the Librarian 
of the India Office, and from Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, whose 
presence in London gave me a fortunate opportunity of availing myself 
of his accurate scholarship and of his familiarity witli old Bengali 
script. I desire to emphasize my indebtedness to these two gentle- 
men, as, without their help, I should not have ventured to write this 
paper. 

The Prdkrta-kalpataru, or ‘ Wishing-tree of Prakrit ’ is divided into 
three Sdkhds, or ‘ Branches.’ Each Sakha is again divided into so 
many Siahakas, or ‘ Cluster’s,’ and each Siabaka into so many Kusimias , 
or ' Flowers,’ i.e. verses or paragraphs. The body of the work is mainly 
in the Upajati metre, but other metres are also common. Occasionally 
a prose commentary is added to a verse. This is most frequent in the 
earlier sdkhds, where each verse has its commentary, with numerous 
examples. In the later portions of the work, the commentary is much 
more rare, so that in the final siabaka of the third sakhu, dealing with 
PaiSacika, there is hardly any commentary at all. 

I have already mentioned that Ramasarman speaks of Paisacika 
(neuter), and not of Paisaci, The two terms are not exactly convert- 
ible. Under ' Paisacika ’ he includes not only the Paisaci of other 
grammarians, which he calls ‘ Suddha Paisacika,’ but also those 
polyglot lours de force loved by old Indian vmiters, in which Paisaci or 
some other Prakrit form of speech is mixed , or combined, in the same 
poetical work, with Sanskrit. A familiar example is the thirteenth 
canto of the Bhatti-kdvya, which will be again referred to later in this 
paper, Ramasarman calls this mixture ‘ Samkirna Paisacika.’ Other 
writers do not include it under the name of ‘Paisaci.’ 


The first page of the MS. is the most corrupt of all. It contains 
a few disjointed fragments of the Introduction to the work. This 
Introduction, according to its colophon, originally consisted of fourteen 
Kusumas, or verses ; but fragments of only six are given, and most of 
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wbat is written is full of mistakes of the copyist. The earlier part of 
the page is a fragment of a list of Apabhramsa dialects The two verses 
referring to Paisacika are legible, but one word, which it is easy to 
supply from the fuller description to be subsequently given, is missing. 
The verses are as follows, the missing word being enclosed in square 
brackets. The last two padas of the second verse are corrupt, and 
have been conjecturally' emended, the original text being given in a 
footnote. For the emendations, T am indebted to a suggestion of Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Ghatterji. 

[ 

tfcw i i 

cfSTT 

^ ^ffsfT ” II 

J 

From this we learn that there are eleven kinds of Paisacika, viz. : — - 

1. That born in Kekaya. 

2. ,, ,, Surasena 

3. ,, ,, Pancala. 

4. ,, ,, Gauda. 

5. Magadha. 

6. Vracada. 

7. Su'ksmabheda. 

8. Bhasa-visuddha. 

9. Ardha-suddha. 

10. Catuspada-visuddha. 

11. Asuddha. 

The name ‘ Suksmabheda,’ ‘having minute points of difference, 
may give rise to doubts, but the author, as we shall see in the sequel 
does appear to name one variety thus, and, if we do not include it as a 
name, our list of eleven dialects will be incomplete. The author adds 
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that there are no easy means for understanding the peculiarities of 
those of the first (seven) which stand (in the various accounts of them) 
without any special differentiation. Here he evidently alludes to 
Nos. 4-7, and, as we shall see in verse 13, especially to No. 7. 


The fifteenth, and final, stahaka of the third sakhd of the Prdkrta- 
kalpataru deals with Paisacika in detail. The MS. is here not nearly so 
corrupt as on the first page, and it can generally be read. Emenda- 
tions are now and then necessary, but most of them are obvious. There 
are, however, a few passages which defy my efforts and those of my 
friends. I here give the text with my emendations, and with, when 
necessary, the actual readings of the MS. in the footnotes. Before 
proceeding, it is advisable to state again that RamaSarman’s list of 
eleven kinds of PaiSacika falls into two groups of seven and four, res- 
pectively. The first seven are various forms of true PaiSaci, and the 
other four are different kinds of mixtures of different Prakrits with 
Sanskrit. The first seven are called Stiddha Paiidcika, and the other 
four are called Samklrna Paisacika. 




1^;! II II 



II li 


1. Metre, Gpajati (w-w ww-w-w). MS. . Misled by 

this blunder of the copyist, Lassen {Institutiones Linguos PracritiocB, p. 22) speaks of i 
dialect named ‘ Ghaskay vox dubia et mihi ignota.’ 

2. MS. which is certainly a scribal error. Cf. Vararuci, x 3 

and Markandeya, xix, 2. 
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<u+gifiT ^yfsi- •! ^nr; i 

<a ^+*1 (fl II ^ II 

3Z% f%T, cf^ ^=51 I 

^ cmi w 

[ f ] II 8 II 

t%cTg^ W^, ■ 5 ^ 1 : 

OT?T^T I 

m<3*h" ncr?T II y^ II 
5tn^" g;? W', 

igr-^-^T^rt »T%fg^w I 

TTf%HT || ^ || 

wrf^ 

crt%H W-^5 ^fSJ'ew: I 

t:w ^ 

II '® I) 

3. AIS. I 

4. I ha\'e inserted in order to complete the metre. For MS. seems to read 

¥*ji, . This 1 have corrected as above to agree with Markandeya, xix, 19. where all ray 
JISS. read S'Sl^, although the printed text has y . 

5. Metre, Drutavilambita — ww — \y \j — ^IS. KSHT gsf' I 

*Fi4<4^ ) Rffg I 1 have corrected to agree with Markandeya. 

6. Metre, ^alinl ( ^ ^ — !^). MS. ^ll^atJO I In the third pada , 

is clear in the MS. , and is required by the sense ; but it breaks the metre . which here 

requires . .After MS. has m, which I have conjecturally emended a^ 

above. AIS. I 

7. Metre, Indravajra ( — — s.' c/w— w — w). MS. 'S^iT . The is quite 
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fugj fsfil I 

JIN ^ci JTg fmt: II '= II 
JTfi 

N^T ^ir?T cepg I 

g fersg' ^>w*T II t II 

f!TJ^Tf^% ^ETN t, 

ailflir =^ ?T JTT^ 

ttt? [^ ^] II \» II 

?;-^: ^5j: 

in^ra-wrf^^'^ 013=^1: I 


clear in the MS., and agrees with the general character of the dialect, which closely follows 
AXagadhI, not ^auraseni, Prakrit. On the other hand, according to ilarkandeya, xx, 0, 
every should become . 

^ S. Aletre, Tvaritagati MS. which breaks the metre. 

The printed edition of JIarkandeya has which suits the metre, and which is sup- 
ported by three of my MSS. of Aik. Two MSS. oI Aik. (Hnb) read which will not 

suit the metre here, ftf^ f^rtf is doubtful. AIS. has fq^f^Plftl'^: . Aik. has 

nothing like it. AIS SffTRrPft' . 

9. Aletre, Bhujahgaprayata (w w w w— ^). The whole of this verse is 

corrupt. The first pada is eonjeeturally emended. I think that the original meaning 
has been restored with fair certainty, though the wording is doubtful. Tlie AIS. has HR 
f»INfTNtf<'K ^[^3^ • In the second pada, AIS. has for and for . 

In the third, it has ^IT for . Aly emendation of the fourth is mere guess-work. AIS. 
has . 

10. Aletre, Upajati ( w — w ww — w — w), AIS. . For RMS®, AIS. has 

. The example . as emended, is taken from Aik. xx, 10, The words R are not 
in the AIS. 
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^TNT =W ^ II II 

JTci JTTTr-H «fm TOlf?^ [g] 

fTTir'yTslt LT^IT^CI HI^TT I 

asr^ srm wif^^ tig 

xm^TT RlTtT II D 

^ ^9iT- 
ciT^ 

if ^fk: II 1,3 n 

^SJ- 

::55.tji^^f!l?IJT I 

2^ g vrTBfT-xrg-^5->^T^ 

fti'yr ^■xrt ^’gf^ff ii 1,8 ii 

aErqf g 

ctT^^ II I,'*. II 

WT^xT =gTxi?;?T I 


11. SIS. I <Tsrr: I The word g. is not in the SIS., and is added to complete 

the metre. 

12. Metre, Bhujahgaprayata ^ ^ '-' — ^)- ^XS. omits 3- It has been 

added to complete the metre. SIS. RIJINTMIRSTINH. 

13. Metre Upajati (w— ^ ws/ — v-- — wL 

14. MS. I I g« I >( I M <34^ R^ffNT I 

15. Metre, Viyogini — .SIS. 

I 
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irr%^ ir^T 

miim ^acf « II 


^ mt^t: 

^?T=fcr g 

^RI ^ II \'3 II 


FflT : — 


% HT^^fi-^t^fr II 1^^= II ] KT^T^TOlf^- 

^if^^T! ^r^fir: [ ^TS^T: ] I WT^i: I 

?r^?i^: I ^r^T iTT^fftfrT'^% : — 

=fr?r% mi i 

ffT:^ gH ?r? ^ ii i,-^. ii 


MTWT <1^ ^•gg:g»T l ■JT^T : — 

MT%i?r ff i 


16. Metre, Upajati (w — — ^ig. <= I 

17. Metre, Aupacchandasika f >-/>->' — v-^ — n-/ — ^ ^ — w — '^~y). 

MS. In the fourth pada, ^oiue siuch word as ^f^rf is required by the 

metre. It is not in the MS. 

18. The text is here corrupt, and the emendation given above is very doulitful. The 

MS. has I || 

As.suraing that three niiitras have been omitted (which I have supplied bj inserting the 
word '*R ', the inetie of the verse, as emended, is Gaha. 

in Metre, Gaha. I give the ver..-e as it is found in the printed editions of the Malatl- 
Madhava (6th Act) The :MS has I 

II In the following prose passage MS. has 
of part of whicli T can make nothing. 
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r tlfcTcfT 5% i 

s* 

w ^^tmi: is:^ ii ii ] 

WT : — 

^ggi: JTcTff iTrftcniniT i^jiTT-^wm^ErT 11 11 

[ 3T^fcI firtTcfSTTiT || || ] 

HT^TJiTt H 

TfcT 

^TIkT^TT^ 

WT13T f^TW II 

In the folloM'ing annotated translation of these verses I shall .so 
far as is possible give references to the corresponding sutras of Markan- 
dC-ya’s Prakrta-sarvasva. The.se I shall usually quote from the printed 
edition, but, where necessary, I shall refer to MSS, of the grammar 
which I have been able to collate. These are : — 

0. A valuable palm-leaf MS in the Oriya character, the property 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Sadasiva Misra, of Puri, of which I possess a 
photograph. 

Hn. A copy in the Xagaii character taken from the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society’s MS. No. 1555. This was lent to me by Dr. Hoernle. 

20. Metre, Gaha. Here, too, the MS. is corrupt, and my emendations are far from, 

certain. It reads I 

J 

II In the second line I have inserted *T . in order to complete the metre. In 
the MS. the following prose passage runs 

21. Metre, Grdia (half). MS. . In the following prose passage it has 

for . As an example, the verse is incomplete, the Sanskrit half being, missing 

The entire verse appears in the SarasvaU-kanihdhharaHa (II, ii, 9} as follows : — 

^ ti 

See Ranganathasvami Aryavaragim, in Indian Antiquary XLVIII (1919) p 212. 

In the Colophon, the word is clear, but the Stabaka contains 21 Kusumas, or 

verses, or. if we omit the examples, 17. In the MS. the verses are regularly numbered 
down to, and including, IS. After that they are not numbered Ae should almost cer- 
tainly read ^ = , as the Sakha does contain fifteen Stabakas, that on Pailacika 
being the last, and concluding the work 
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Hb. Another copy of the same, in tlie Bengal' character, aBo 
lent to me by Dr. Hoernle. 

lo. India Office Mackenzie. No. 70. It is on palm-leaf, and 
is in the Nagai’i character, it has evidently been copied from an ori- 
ginal in the Orij'a character. 

Ox. The Bodleian MS., Wilson, No. 15Sb It is on paper, and 
is in the Nagari character, ft also has evidently been copied from an 
original in the Oriya character. 

1. The Paisaeikas fall into two groups, — viz Suddlia Paisacika, 
or ‘Pure Paisacika.' and Sathklnia Paimcika, or ‘ iMixed Paisacika ’ 
Of these the first group of seven is ‘ Pure,’ and the remaining group 
of four i.s ‘ Mixed.’ 

[There i.s nothing like this m Mk In the \erses of the introduc- 
tion ciuoted on ]). l2o, Rama^arman states that there aie eleven kinds 
of Paisacika, and gives their names. He now states that the first 
seven in that h'st are ‘ Pure,’ and the remaining four ' Mixed.’ The 
seven Pure Paisaeikas are therefore Kaikeya, Saurasena, Pancala, 
Gauda, Magadha, Vracada, and ' Snksmabheda.’ The four Mixed 
Paisaeikas are Bhasa-visuddha, Ardha-suddha, Catuspada-visuddha , 
and ASuddha In the Commentary to verse 2 of the intioductiou of 
his grammar, Mk. quotes a list of eleven ‘Piiacaja’ languages, viz 
Kancidesiya. Pandya, Pancala, Gauda, Magadha, Vracada. Daksinatya, 
Saurasena, Kaikaya, Sahara, and Dravida. Mk. does not say who is 
the author of this list, and condemns it as absurdly meticulous. He 
adds that there are only three used for literary purposes, viz. Kaikeva, 
Saurasena, and Pancala, and it is only* these three that he de.scribe.s in 
Chapters XIX and XX of his gramm.ar. It may be observed that in 
the list on p. 12.5 Ramasannan names some forms of Paisacika as ‘ born 
in ’ certain countries, while others are described by simple appellatives. 
In the Sadbhasa-candrika (Introduction, 28 -30), Laksmidhara makes a 
similar distinction. He says that there are two kinds of • Paisaci ’ viz. 
(1) that maintained {tiiyata) in the Pisaca-desas [each variety being 
affected by the qualities of its own special country^ ; and (2) that born 
among the Pisacas. I understand this to mean that the second kind 
was the vernacular of the Pisacas in their proper home, or at least the 
vernacular of some tribe or religious sect (? Buddhists), while the 


11 I shall employ this contraction throughout for ‘ Markandeva 
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second kind was the PaisacI spoken by Pisacas settled in foi'eign coun- 
tries, who no longer spoke their own language in its original purity. 
The ‘ Pisaca-desas,’ i.e. the countries in which Pisacas had so settled 
were Pandya, Kekaya (but it was here that according to the Easterners 
the standard PaisacI was spoken), Bahlika, Sitfaha (or Saliva), Nepala, 
Kuntala, Sudhesna, Bhoja, Gandhara, Haiva (identified by Lassen with 
the Tuluva country), and Kannojana (=Kanvakubja}. All these 
countries except Sudhesiia are well known. A variant reading of 
Bhoja is Bdta (Tibet). As previously stated, iny opinion is tha’1:’"the 
various Pai§acis of these countries were .simply local varieties of Pali. 

Ramasarman now proceeds to de.scribe the seven varieties of Sud- 
dha, or Pure, Paisacika, and begins with Kaikeya.] 

SuDDHA. OR Pure, Paisacika. 

(1) Kaikei/a . 

2. Kaikeya Paisacika i- now described. The modifications 
observed in its established form are based on Sanskrit and Saurasenl. 
In it, in all cases, tlie first and second consonant.s of a class (i.e. surds) 
are to be substituted, respectively, for the third and fourth (i.e. 
sonants). 

For the originals, cf. Mk. xix, I, which is to the same effect. It 
should be n''ted that one of the originals is SauraseiiL On the 
other hand ive shall find (see note to verse 7 ) that Saurasena 
Paisacika is based, not on Saurasenl, but on Maga lhi. For metri- 
cal reasons, the author here calls the language Paisaoa. not Paisa- 
cika. 

Regarding the change of sonants to surds, cf. Mk. xix, 2. The 
MS. says that the first and third letters of a class are substituted 
re.spectively. for the second and fourth, but this is evidently a 
scribal error. If it were correct, it would mean that non-aspirates 
are substituted for aspirates, Avhich is not borne out by any author 
of either the eastern or the western school. 

3. A dental s is substituted for s and s (Mk. xix, 3). A dental n 
is substituted for the n of the cerebral class (Mk. xix, 4) In the word.s 
bhnrya. etc., ria is substituted for rya (.Mk. xix, 5), and sana is substi- 
tuted for sna in snuna-, etc. 

According to Mk. bhniya becomes bhji ia, with the first syllable 
shortened. With regard to snana , Mk. xix, 7 gives a general rule 
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that conjunct consonants are often resolved into their component 
elements^ the inserted vowel heinv a His examples arc hasatani 
for Jcastam : sananam for snanarn . thaunna-pataiil or thamma paiti 
for dharma-patni : and cihamako or cihmakd for jihniagah. 

4. In ratna-, etc., the compound consonant is separated into its 
lomponent ])arts (cf. Mk. xix, 7, i(UOted above). The word grhcun be- 
comes kiham (IMk. xix, S)^ and iva when it means ‘ like that’ becomes 
piva (Mk. xix, hi). Moreover, in the nord A'usfa-, sato is substituted 
for s/a (cf. Mk. xix, 7, (|uoted above), and prthuni is irregularly used 
tor prthivi (Mk. xix, 10). 

The word tadvad in the text appears to indicate the particular 
meaning of iva when it is changed to piva. Mk gives as an 
example canid piva, i.e. candrn iva. Tlu* form rrI is doubtful. 
See the note to the text. 

5. The word krxlai/a)ii. becomes hilapakafn (Mk. xix, 1 1 . Again 
prthnmam is required in place of pmthamam (Mk. xix, 15). For vis- 
inayah and sfik.pni.t»i we have, respectively, pisuniad (IMk xix 14) and 
sukhaiaam (Mk. xix, 13). Kupaci is used in the meanin 2 of kuacid 
(Mk. xix, 9), and the word pakspna becomes pakhaainm (Mk. xix. 12) 

The words prthmnani and pisumad are doubtful. See the note 
to the text. The word kupaci is interesting As an example (Mk. 
gives a quotation from the Brhatkatha. He says; — 

• equivalent to the Sanskrit . The 

of the MS. is certainly a scribal error for ihjjt . 

0. The word kfiri/ain becomes kaccam (Mk. xix, 6). The suffix 
Ivd of the gerund becomes liinadi (Mk. xix, 17) The double letter 
iina is substituted for ppa. for jaa, or for ntji (.Mk xix. Is). In the 
instrumental, ablative, peuitive and locative singular of the word 
rajan-, rdci- is employed. In thi- word there is also another (set of 
forms as ini rainid as well as racind (Mk. xix, 19,0 

Mk. says that the u.se of rdci- in rdjnn- is optional, and gives 
raand, rannd, ranni. laiind . rannd. and raidi as optional forms. 

This concludes Ramasarman's account of Kaikeva Paisaeika 
.Mk. adds two other rules. The tir^t 'xix, XU) i.s that in other res- 
pects Kaikeya-Paiiaeiki follows Saurascnl. The other (xix 21) is 
that it follows Magadhi in the forms of i/u^mud- and a.-cm./. but 
that in the forms containing bh, this bh does not become pJi. as we 
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might expect from verse 2, above. Thus, it has tumbhe, not 
tumpM ; and amhJie, not amphe. We now proceed to deal with 
f^aurasena Paisacika. 

(21 Sauraslna Paimcika. 

Ramasarman does not state on what Prakrit dialect his modifica- 
tions for Saurasena Paisacika are to be based. As, in his first 
verse, he mentions the letter s as possibly occurring in the basal 
speech, and as this letter occurs only in Sanskrit, it is to be in- 
ferred that, as in the case of Kaikeya Paisacika, he looks upon it as 
based on Sanskrit and Sauraseni. In this he differs from Wk., who 
takes his own Kaike3'a Pais icikl as the basis of his modifications 
The ultimate result is, of cour.se, the same, but the adoption of 
different bases involves differences in the rules For instance, in 
his first verse, Ramasarman teaches that s and « both become s. 
As Mk. takes Kaikeya Paisacika as his basis, and. as in that dialect 
(see verse 3, above) s and .3 have alreadv become s, he has only to 
say that everv a becomes s. 

Although this is called Saurasfna Paisacika, it is most closely 
allied to Magadlii Prakrit. Nearlv all the ])oints in which it differs 
from Kaikeva Paisacika are tj'pical of Mfigadhi. Such are the 
changes of sibilants to s, the chauae of r to 1. the change of krta-^ 
mita-, and ,tnia-, to Lwla-, nia-la-, and gada- respectively, and 
others This is borne out bv Mk.'s 13th sutra, for which Rama- 
sarman has nothing corresponding. Mk. there sax's ' in other res- 
pects it (i.e. fSauraseua-Paisaciki) is like Prakrit (i.e. Maharastri), 
(but) some say that it is optionally like Magadhi.’ 

7. In the Paisacika which is (called) ‘Saurasena’ s. the first of 
the three sibilants, is substituted for s and s (Mk. xx 2). The letter I- 
and I alone, is under all circumstances substituted for r (Mk. xx, 3), 
and ska is substituted for kaa in words such as kauk^ei/aka- and raksasa-. 

This typical Magadhi change of r to I distinguishes this dialect 
from Pancala Paisacika. in xvhich the interchange of r and I is 
mutual (verse 11), The MS is quite clear in .stating that iu cer- 
tain words ka becomes ska as in Magadhi But Mk (xx, fij lays it 
down as a general rule that ksa becomes rt'ha. 

8, According to the opinion of the learned adhuna becomes ahuiii 
(Mk. XX, 12). When tip, the termination of the third person singular. 
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follows, pia is substituted for pibati [so that we get piati, not pipati, 
by verse 2, for pibati. he drinks], Kada- and mada- are substituted for 
krta- and mrta-, respectively, and men pronounce gata- as gada- (Mk. 
XX, 5). 

Pegarding the word aJiuni, see the note to the text. The cere, 
bral n is surprising. As for piati . I have probably got what the 
author intended, but I am by no means sure of the text. Aik. 
does not mention any change. 

9. Tt is considered that the rya (in such words as bJiaryd liecomes 
ria as in) bhdrid, as before (verse 3). But in the word atthi (==asti) the 
tth remains unchanged [and does not become Mha, as in Alagadhi. see 
Aik. xii, 7|. In the conjugation of the root sthd-, ntha is substituted 
for the tlha (in Saurasetii cilfhadi), as m sciydhadi. sthitam becomes 
thiam. 

The whole of this verse is corrupt in the AIS. and even -.vith the 
conjectural emendments is difficult to translate. Aik. doe.s not 
here mention as he has already given bharia under Kaikeya- 

Paisaciki (see note to verso 3). He makes no mention of atthi. 
He says that the stha of tisthati becomes Sta (xx, 7). This is the 
reading of the printed edition and 0 Hnb read ima. and To and 
Ox read dn According to Mk. xii, 32. the Alagadhi form is 
Scintadi. In the ATS. of the present work, the only portion of the 
word which is clear is nthadi. The initial .syllable seems to be phi. 
which I conjecture ro be a scribal error for .sci. In the Oriva 
character, n and s are easily confounded. 

10. In the case of abu.«e or the like, the termination of (the 
nominative) of a noun whose base is a. is I, as in sidli (for syataJi. a 
brother-in-law). Elsewhere, such nominatives end in e, as in pale 
manusse (iov pam manusyah) (Aik. xx, lOg Also the accusative singular 
may optionally end in e, as in game, or as in Kaikeya Paisacika, gdmam 
(for grdmam) (Aik. xx, 11). 

Mk. sa\s nothing about the * termination of u-ba.ses. We mav 
compare the Alagadhi termination in short i (Aik. xii, 261 . In 
Alagadhi, sydi'a^ becomes sfa/e (Aik. xii, 12). In the printed edi- 
tion of Aik. XX, 10, sbr bt is a misprint for sor et. This concludes 
Ramasarman’s account of Saurasena Paisacika Owing to the con- 
dition of the MS. it is not so satisfactory as that for Kaikeya P. 
On one important point laid down by Aik. he is .silent. Aik. (.xx, 4' 
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states that the letter ij is always prefixed to a letter of the ca-vargri 
This again is a peculiarity, as explained by later eastern gram- 
marians (cf. Mk. xii, 21) of MagadhI, and is apparently referred to 
by Vararuci (xi, 5). We next proceed to deal with Pancala Paisa- 
cika. 

(3) Pancala Paisdcika. 

11. Those M’ho are skilled in this matter say that Pancala PaiSii- 
cika is distinguished by the nonfusion of r and 1. 

The meaning of which I translate by confusion ’ is made 

clear by the corresponding sulra of Mk. (xx, 14), where the ivord 
used is or ' inversion.’ In other words, r becomes I, and I 

becomes r. In Saurasena Paisacika, on the other hand, every r 
becomes I, but I remains unchanged. For the remaining kinds of 
Paisacika, Mk. gives no rules. He simply ignores them. 

(4) Gauda Paisdcika. 

In Gauda Paisacika either r or I may be used for r or for 1. 

I e. f may optionally be used for » , and r may optionally be used 
for 1. In Pancala PaisUcika. on the contrary, the interchange is 
obligatory. 

(5) Magadha Paisdcika. 

12. When the language originates (in the country) of the Maga- 
dhas, it is regarded as the Paisacika called Magadha. 

(6) Vracada Paisdcika. 

In the next place Paisacika is called Vracada in which there is an 
admixture of Sanskrit words. 

Mk. says nothing about a Vracada Paisacika. But both Rama- 
sarman (xiv, 1), and Mk. (xviii, 1) describe also a Vracada x4.pa- 
bhramsa, which they say was spoken in the Sindhu-desa. 

(7) Suksmahheda I'aisdcika. 

13. Another authority has recognized a Paisacika, owing to a 
differentiation in regard to the letter -sa. That, forsooth, is a Suksma- 
bheda, for it has but a minute poini of difference, and there does not 
appear to be any possibility of differentiation, any more than of 
differentiating between the sweetness of molasses and of sugar. 
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SamkIrna, or Mixed, Paisaoika. 

This concludes Ramasarman’s account of Suddha Paisacika. We 
now turn to his account of Saihkirna Paisacika. As already stated, 
there is nothing in Mk. corresponding to this, and hence there is nothing 
to help us in regard to the corrupt text of the India Office MS. of the 
Prakrta-kalpataru. For this reason there are one or two passages 
\'hich defy nay efforts at emendation. 

According to Ramasarman, Saihkirna, or ‘Mixed Paisacika is a 
mixture of various languages, — usually Paisacika and Sanskrit, al- 
though other forms of Prakrit may be used instead of either. Writers 
on poetics often describe this kind of mixed language, the basis being 
not necessarily Paisaci ; but their accounts, and their systems of 
nomenclature do not tally with each other. 

The Sahitya Darpana (642i says ‘when a sentence i.s formed of 
words which are the same in a variety of tongues, it is named Bham- 
sama, or Linguistic Sameness.' The author then gives a verse which 
may be read as Sanskrit, or a< Prakrit, SaurasenI, Pri'icI, AvantI, or 
Nagara Apahhraiiisa. 

Rudrata (Kavydlankara, iv, lh-23) says that there are two kinds 
of Bhdm-Mesa. In one a pas.<age may be read in one language with one 
meaning, and in another language witli a different meaning. In the 
other, a passage may be read in two different languages, and have the 
same meaning in both. The latter kind is known as Bhdsd-sama 
mbda-citra. (See Mallinatha to Bhattikuvya, xiii, 1. The whole, or 
nearly the whole, of the thirteenth canto of the Bhattikavya is in this 
Bhdsd-sama.) Rudrata gives several example, s of Sanskrit Paisaci 
Bhdsd-slesa. 

According to the Sarasvati-kanthdhhnrana, ii, 17, and Ratnesvara’s 
commentary, in composition, there are six methods of using (jdti) 
language,—;!) suddha, (2) sadharam, (3) niisra, (4) samklrna, (5) 
ananyagurnim, and (6t apahhrasta. 

(1) Suddha is when one langua.ge (Sanskrit, Prakrit, Paisaci. etc.) 
is u.sed throughout, according to its special grammatical rules (=Rama- 
sarman's Bhd-^d- suddha). 

(2) SddJmrani or common, is when a passage may be read in two 
or more languages, with the same meaning in both cases (= hhdsd sama 
abore). The languages are mixed like milk and water. Aceordinc^ to 
the languages, and their number, there are altogether .57 varieties 
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(3) Misra. when it is in two parts (e.g, two different lines of a 
verse)^ one in one language, and the other in another, like the voices 
of a man and a lion answering each other (=Ilamasarman’s Pada-sud- 
dha) . 

(4) Samkirna^ when two languages are mechanically mixed in the 
same sentence, like sesame and rice (=Ramasarman’s Asuddha). 

(5) Ananyagdminl, when two different languages are written con- 
secutively, and the matter of the second has no connexion with that 
of the first. 

(6) Apabhrasta , when, in parody, or in imitation, corrupt forms 
(even of Prakrit or of Apabhraihsa) are employed. 

He gives examples of all these. 

With this preamble, 1 attempt the following translation of 
RamaSarman’s account of Saihklrna Paisacika. 

14. Sanikirna Paisacika is in the first place divided into two kinds, 
viz. Aiiddha, or pure, and Asuddha, or impure. Moreover, poets de- 
scribe the Snddha variety as being of two kinds, viz Bhasd-,hiddha, or 
that in which the language is pure, and Pada-snddlui in which the 
different quarters of a verse are each pure. 

The author does not further describe tlie Bhu^i-suddhi variety, 
the name being self-explanatory. It is the Siiddh-i method of using 
language described by the Sarasvatl-kanthabhaiana, in which one 
language is used througliout a verse, according to its parti- 
cular grammatical rules. The author now proceeds to describe the 
various kinds of Padusuddha-samkiiii't Paisacika. Here a pada, 
as we shall see, means a quarter of a verse 

15. Padasuddha-s I uikirna Paisacika is prescribed to be of two 
kinds, iloreover, one of these is considered to be Ardhu-suddha, or 
half-and half pure, while the other is declared to be Catuspada-suddha , 
or havdng each of the four quarters of a verse (independently) pure. 
This division is now explained, as follow.s : — 

16. Ardhu-suddha is when one half (of a verse) is in one language, 
and the other half is in another language. Catuspada-suddha is when 
the four quarters of a verse are in four different languages. 

17. When languages enter into a verse (mixed together) like 
sesame and rice, uttered in varied ways, that is called Asii I lha saihklrna 
Paisacika, as in the following verse of my own composition. 

18. ‘0 Thou, who longest for [the touch of] the hand of Laksinl, 
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who art the source of love, with dark and tender forehead, release 
Thou me from the turmoil of delusion cau.sed by the black confusion of 
the Kali age.’ The above is Sanskrit polluted by Pahcala Paisacika. 

The text of the first line of this verse is altogether conjectural. 
The MS. is so corrupt here that it is impossible to do more than 
guess, and to make as few changes as possible. The true text 
must remain doubtful til! another MS. is found. The word alika 
occurs in the Kadambari in the meaning of “ forehead,” but T 
confess that it is not a likely word to occur here. T take kamakala. 
as the equivalent of kamakara. It might be taken as the equiva- 
lent of kamakala, were not that word specially employed as a 
synonym for Rati. The verse is, of course, addressed to Visnu, 
who could not be compared with a woman. The pollution by 
Pancala Paisacika consists in the change of r to / in kcmtaknla for 
kamakara. 

There are altogether fifty-five languages. 

There must be something wrong in the text here. The sentence 
begins a new folio (476), and may have been misplaced. Or some- 
thing may have been omitted between it and the preceding folio. 
Perhaps the author originally said that there are fifty-five possible 
kinds of Samkirna Paisacika. The Sarasvatl-kanthabharana cal- 
culates that there are fifty-seven possible kinds of Sadharani 
mixture, in which a verse may be read indifferently in two lan- 
guages. The author now proceeds to give an example of this 
very Sadharani. 

The following is an example of the blending of mixed Sauraseni 
and Sanskrit. It is taken from the Malati-Madhava 

The passage occurs in Act VI. It is c.opable of being read in 
either of these two languages, with the same meaning in each. I 
give Wilson’s translation. 

‘ Forego such desperate purpose, simple maid. 

My heart, dear girl, will never bear thy loss.’ 

So, again, there is an Ardha-suddhn verse by Harasahkara : 

20. ‘ Verily, in ray loneliness, with broken heart, I am fallen upon 

my bed of jasmijie flowers. For a lonely dam.sel, even the kerala- 
thread round her neck, seems as though it were a noose (of all the ter- 
rors) of the Kali age.’ 
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There is a word in the prose introduction to this verse of which 
I can make nothing. I am not certain of the meaning of the 
expression . It appears to refer to a thread worn on the 

neck by married women of the Kerala country. Perhaps we 
should emend it to . The first half of the verse is in 

Saurasena Paisacika, and the second in San.skrit. The Harasan- 
kara mentioned as the-author of the verse may possibly be Hari- 
sairdvara, the author of a work on prosody who is mentioned on 
p. 26 of the Kavya-mala edition of the Prakrta-Pihgala. 

Or, again, another verse by an author not named : - 

21. Victory to Parvati, the daughter of the Himalaya, who 
ascends upon pride to destroy it, but who is a wishing-tiee to him who 
bends low before her. 

This is an example of the Asuddha-saniklrrni Paisacika. Forms 
such as and are ordinary Prakrit, ivhile ITHJT for HTH 

is Kaikeya Paisacika. 

So, as we see from the above examples, it is to be understood 
that all other languages may be similarly mixed together. 

So ends the explanation contained in the third Branch, containing 
fifteen Clusters, of the Wisliing-tree of Prakrit. 




I'rom the Prdkrta kalpalaru of Rama-sarman (Tarkavagisa). Plate 
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Ibach J. S Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Laic. 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Calcutta. 

The last verse of the Yasna (LXXII. 11) reads : 

aevo panto, yd asahe 
vispe anyaesgm apayitom, 

Thei’e is (liut) one Path, that of Righteousness : all the others are 
wrong paths.” These words remind us at once of the which 

occurs in so many Vedic passages, e.g. RV., VII. 65. 3 ( 

WTH'^fT *r There is thus a clear identity of idea 

between asahe panta and yssjT for both mean the Path of Righteous- 
ness or Purity ; in other words asa in Av. and ^?fT in Skt. both imply 
Righteousness, the Law of God which regulates the whole of our up- 
ward progress. Doubtless thi.s complete similarity of connotation helps 
us to understand more clearly the phonetic identity of the two words as 
established by Bartholomae.’ 

This phonetic identity is hard to understand at first sight. But 
there is a regular gradation observable in Avesta itself leading up from 
rta to asa. Very probably the various steps in this gradation mark 
dialectic differences. These steps are rta-ardta-ardta-arta-arS (or dra^)- 
asa ; and the most notable point about all these words is that their 
meanings are practically all identical. 

As to the identity of the wfr and aratcU there can be no que.stion. 
Bartholomae takes it as the past participle of ^rarp^].* This form 
occurs in Avesta in only two places and then only in composition. We 
get Uxsayat-drata (Truth-increaser) as the name of one of the three 
“ mystic sons ” of Zoroaster.^ And in Ven. V. 59, we get the compound 
aipi-arato-gaHiS (norn. sg. fern.) which means " she whose place is fixed 

1 See Grass(mann), W {urter)b{uch -mn Kig-redn), 284 for other passages. 

2 Arische Forschungen, TI, p. 39. 

3 Skt =Av. ara. 

^ {Altiranisches) {orter)h{uch), 349. 

& Barth, compares 'Oivagrris, Wh. 384, the name occurs in Yt. XIII. 128. 
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(l>y law).’’'' The word ,?raf« in thw bttw piuee mean- ‘ the law of 
religion.’’ 

The form arJa oecurs in a compound arato-harBban ‘ in Vis. T. 2 and 
11.2 and in PurMhnha 39. In the Vis. it is used as an adj. and is ap- 
plied to Hamasputimaedaya (the last of the six festivals of the year). 
The meaning of this comoound as given by Spiegel i.s - full of holy 
norks.” The negative ananta ( ’ is found only once, Yas. XII. 4. 

The aria is found as the first member in the two names Arta\SaP'a 
and Artavardiiju. The former is the honoured name of many of the 
irreat kings of Iran, more familiar to u.s in the Greek form Artnxcrxes or 
the Pahlavi form Artakshir. The name could be translated as 
the meaning being nearly identical with afrr^fh found in RV.. VIII. 26. 
21 . where it is applied to Vayu. The other — Artavardii/a — is found in 
the Behistun Inscription (III. 6 and elsewhere) ® as the name of a general, 
of Darius and may be rendered into Skt. as 

The form arS is decidedly a younger Avestic form The word by 
it>elf is not found at all in younger Av. but in the Ga^as we get the ful- 
ler aras fairly often. “ This ari occurs only, incompound words not 
alone by itself. Such words'^ are arh-Uypa (Ga^lc, ivah-nyha), truly, 
uttered. aiS-data. truth-created ; arS-manaJi. truth-thinking, arS-vacak 
(Ga^ic. rjraS-°), truth speaking and ar$-hjao9nn . truth-acting. 

The arS has been got out of the arta by a sort of spirantising of 
the t in conjunction rvith the /•. '■* This change of the t to the spirant 
i-~ regulated partly by rule.s of accentuation. We need not here enter 
into details beyond what Jackson gives — namely, as a rule, Av. s=:Skt- 
art, or ft (observe accent), and Av. arata = Skt. rta (observe, unaccented) : 
c.g. Av. marato, Skt. mrtds: Av. haratam ‘'‘carried.” Skt. bhrtdni \ Av. 
{fra)-b 3 ratdram . title of priest, Skt. bliartdram. ‘-Allowing a shijt of 
accent, would explain a number of aiiparent anomalies where the law 
as to accent appears not to hold.” In Av. we find several words 

6 B,irth . 1V6., 83; see also ib. , 185 (-’ar). 

1 Ib.. 193. ^ Ib., 120. s Ib., 193. 

I'l The s used iu the transliteration is a mere convenience, because in Av. the two 
letters s, and s do not differ appreciably in pronunciation from each other and from the 
cerebral y of Skt. In any case the Av. s though repre.sented as "St by convention (see 
Kanga, Av. Gram., p. 3, ftn. 1 and 2) is not a true palatal. 

n Barth,, Tf6. 35.3. n Barth., Wb. 20I--208. 

13 The superlative °tima is also found (loc. cit.). 

** ct. Old Pers er changing to sr. in Av. {Gurundriss d. iran Phil. I, § 128). 

16 Av. Oram., § 1G3, note. 
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l(Sl. 

^vhicll show both varieties of forms, tliose with the t as well as those 
with the s (or s) the /■ Ijeing present with the former : such are mardtan 
and masya " mortal ” : paratu and pasu. “• bridge " ; amarata and atnasa, 
immortal." 

The double forms may represent dialectical peculiarities and may 
have been originally caused by a shift of the accent as Jackson has 
hinted. But the whole has not as yet been clearly worked out. We 
are here concerned with the two words which practically form the two 
extremes of the Avestan series arata and ava&. Phonetically we may 
construct the Skt. equivalents as and The latter as a noun is 

unknown in Skt. But I think the word -erq is a derivative from this 

(truth or righteousness). The word therefore, would mean 

literally “ the righteoirs (jue the holy Sage ”, and the whole conno- 
tation of the word as used in Skt. fully supports thi.s interpretation. 
This is especially supported by the various compounds of found in 
the RV.'’ For instance and are used of m’’ in RV., IX. 

96. IS I if#!*?' VTft 

farraw s'T ii ) and there is no reason whatever against our taking 
the in both these compound.s to mean ■' Truth " or Purity ” : and 
the former word is exacth’ the Av. arS-manah found in Yas. XTX. 17. 
Thus there seems to be highly probable that the word mean.s literal- 
ly *• the truthful one ” or '■ tlie righteous one.” 

It i.s remarkable that the word asa, the last in Avestan series is the 
most often used of them all. both by itself and in its derivatives. In 
Skt. we find but one instance of the use of this word in R^’. 1. 173. 4 
( m ), and the (neu. plu.) here may well 

be rendered by the Av. asatara meaning ■“ more pious.” Griffith trans- 
lates “ welcomest oblations.” 

As regards the accent also we find that there is such a contrast in 
Skt. — and as we might expect from the rule as given by Jack- 

son, quoted above. In fact the Av. shows the s when the Skt. 
has the accent and the rt when the 'm is accentless. Probably this re- 
statement of the rule may be found of some help in solving this problem. 

l« Kanga, Av. Gram., p 37. He also notices (p. 38) similar pairs of words in Persian, 
eg. (dasUan) and {ddrad); {gashian) and {gardidan) ] etc. 

n See footnote 10 above. ** Grass., tF6. 293. 

The Avesta translation of this word may be arsdala. 

Barth., Wh. 206. 

A 10 
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If other parallel cases could be cited from Skt. showing the same 
variation of form betw’een {r)t and {r)s our case would be complete. There 
may be some such pairs which may be semantically as well as phoneti- 
cally connected. Thus gitt and giv from a fairly obvious pair. I must 
confess that I have not come across another pair of such words in sup- 
port of my argument. But even as it stands we can almost definitely 
say that and form such a pair, and that the strongest argument 
in favour of liracketing them together is the meaning of the.se two 
words. 
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Johan van Mankn. 

The booklet of which T wish here to irive a preliminary and brief 
account is one often met with and fairly "encally known amongst the 
Tibetans m Darjeeling, fn Tibet itself also it seems to be a very 
popular work. In the Darjeeling District I had no trouble in aciiuiring 
a few copies, and later on a Tibetan friend brought me another half a 
dozen on his return from a visit to Lhasa, though T do not know 
whether he obtained the.se there or somewliere on the roaJ, for instance 
in Gyangtse. All my copies are blockprints in the vcuw prevalent size 
and style of hundred.? of small popular te.vt.s easily procurable in 
British territory. They measure about ten by three inches as to paper, 
and S| by -I as to print. As in the case of several of these smaller 
texts they are printed on double sheets and folded together at the toji, 
thus keeping the leaves better together, in contrast to larger and more 
voluminous prints wliich are always }n'inted on loose .single sheets. All 
my copies represent only two sets of blocks, very intimately akin 
From the comparison of ditferent edition.? of popular little works it 
seems to me to he evident that it is a typographical practice in Tibet 
to make new blocks by pa.sting printed sheet.? of an earlier edition upon 
new slabs, and then to cut the blocks after the mode! so obtained. 
Similar ities in minutiae of the disposition of stroke^ and space?, 
especially evident in the case of (he vowel signs and similar' sigrrificant 
details, make this a rrecessar'v assumption itr tire absence of matrices 
and cast letters, Xevertheless little deviation? and variations make it 
certain that in the present case the two .sets of blocks are different, 
though very- intimately connected. 

I am told that such a typographical prar tice as here described L 
irrdeed prevalent in Tibet. The text is printed for the purpose on one 
side of tire sheet only, on paper thin enough to be transparent. The 
sheet is then pa.sted on the block upside down and the new block cirt 
after the model thus obtained. This method is technically called 

or 
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Studying the booklet with some care I found it exceedingly 
interesting from several points of view. Philologically it proved of 
value. Its flowery, and yet homely, language is not only modern and 
colloquial, but exceedingly idiomatic. I think that with mere diction- 
ary knowledge, at the present stage of Tibetan lexicography, it would 
be hardly possible to understand the text fully in all places. Digging 
up this field ha.s afforded me considerable pleasure. Except for the 
introductoi'v chapter the book is metrical, written in nine-syllabled 
lines. The introductory chapter is in prose, of an intricate and long- 
winded style which seems scarcely so natural as that of the metrical 
part. The .spelling of the booklet is atrocious, of the kind called “ anar- 
chistic ” by Griinwedel. My emendations average about one for every 
line. This incorrectness is the result of a lack of grammatical or ortho- 
graphic knowledge helped out by an unsy’stematic blend of phonetics 
and association. As no canons for a correct writing of modern and col- 
loquial Tibetan have as yet been evolved, either by the Tibetans them- 
selves or bv Western students of the language, any' attempt to produce 
ati orthographically correct text of a colloquial modern book can at 
most be in the nature of a sugge.stion, and cannot be regarded as final. 
Here I give only my results, for what they are worth ; and in order to 
furnish preliminary' material for comparison for such readers as are desir- 
ous to draw their own conclusions about this matter, I append, after 
the corrected part, a small portion of the text in its original form, with- 
out any revision of the spelling 

After the philological value of the text, that of the contents ranks 
next. This is indeed a remarkable little poem. Its interest raav be 
classed under three heading.^. First of all, one is almost tempted to 
regard it as containing in part a faint reflection in Tibetan literature of 
Sufi modes of thinking and expression. About this, something more 
later on. This hypothetic Sufi-element is, however, altogether assimi- 
lated by, or adapted to, Buddhist thought and phraseology'. The reader 
will judge for himself in reading the translation. Be it enough to 
remark that a well-known Arabic scholar whom I showed this transla- 
tion received the same impression from it. Secondly, this little poem, 
or Lehrgedicht, throws an unexpected light on the Tibetan psyche in one 
of its aspects and illustrates genuine ethical and my'stical thought and 
an unworldly and ethical frame of mind, entirely divorced from the 
ritualistic, demonological and Tantric influences which we are accus- 
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tomed to meet at every step in the great Tibetan literarv jungle. This 
little book can be translated and understood in any language and any 
part of the world and needs no elaborate commentary to explain its 
system, terminology or doctrine. It is very pure and very human, in 
a word very univer.sa!. Lastly, much of the gentler teaching given in 
it is of considerable refinement and spirituality, free from grossness or 
materialism. Together with much which is e.xceedingly matter-of-fact 
and practical, bluntly worldly-wise, we also meet here with genuine 
W eltfschmerz. renunciation, such as we find in the pessimism of Christians 
or Buddhists : and the ethical seriousness of the message in its naive 
form cannot but appeal to us. In short, this is a little book which, on 
the strength of what has been made known of original Tibetan litera- 
ture, we would scarcely e.xpeet to find in Tibet as the production of a 
man belonging to only a generation ago. From this point of view the 
booklet surely gives food for thought. 

Now, what can be said of the author and the circumstances which 
made him write his poem ? Xot much with certainty, and still less in 
detail. The author calls himself, in the final lines to several of the 
chapters, Khachhc Plialu. Phalu, I am told, is a family name, and 
Khaohhe means in classical Tibetan -‘Kashmiri,” but in modern 
Tibetan -‘Mohamedan ’’ The history of Kashmir, of course, at once 
explains the transition in meaning. The difficulty is to decide whether 
Khachhe Phalu must be understood as Phalu the Kashmiri or as Phalu 
the Mohamedan. From internal er idence we would have to come to 
the latter conclusion. .\t least; perhaps. In lines Id and 13 of the 
second chapter the author mentions tiod, and says • 

In Tibetan His name is tlie Precious Best Rarity, 

In my own language Khoda. 

He speaks of language only, and not of religion, so that the say- 
ing is not absolutely conclusive. Students of Kashmiri would be able 
to enlighten us as to whether non-Mohamedrn Kashmiris use the Per- 
uian name Khoda for (Jod or not. If not, then the presumption is that 
Phalu was a Mohamedan, at least originally. If the term is used, how- 
ever, also by non-Moliamedans, then no valid conclusion can be drawn 
from the passage It may be argued that the introductory chapter is 
explicitly Buddhistic, and that in the body of the work several Bud- 
dhistic expressions occur. But against this it may be remarked that it 
is quite possible that this introductory chapter is not at all by Phalu 
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himself , but a pious heading to safeguard the orthodoxy of the body of 
the little work, perhaps prefixed by a friendly patron or adviser or 
editor, or else for the same reason bj’ the author himself as a special 
pleading. And as to the Buddhist expressions in the work itself, they 
are evidently of so mystical a character that a Sufi might well use them 
in a Buddhist country, as mystics are apt to use any phraseology of the 
religious and literary milieu in which they express themselves. 
Tibetan friends could at first tell me very little about the author and 
his histoiy. The first story I heard about him was, as proved later, 
entirely legendary. It was said that the booklet had been written by 
one of the Grand Lamas, 1 think one from Tashilhunpo was meant , 
a so-called Teshu Lama, who w as said to have composed it pseudoiiy- 
mously under the guise of a INIohamedan in order to shame his own 
co-religionists and compatriots who had become lax in religion and did 
no longer live up to the sublime precepts of Buddhism. By circulating 
this work as coming from a despised, semi-barbarian, Mohamedan. he 
meant, it was said, to teach his own peojrle a salutary lesson. The 
stor}’ was attractive enough. Later on, however, I received more 
historical and, as it seems to me, reliable, information, which told 
another tale. It was said thac Phalu was an official in the service of a 
previous, most likely the previous, Teshu Lama. He was a chihs rlpon, 
groom, equerry, master of the horse, or whatever the equivalent name 
in English would be, in short the official in charge of the hor.se which 
form part of the Lama’s state. He was a Kashmiri by birth, and was 
more or less vaguely said to have been a Buddhist, not a Hohamedan. 
I think, too, that it vas stated that he had come from Kashmir, 
and had not been born in Tibet. This man wa« by nature much 
of a philosopher and, besides, personally a friend of, that is on an 
intimate footing with, the Teshu Lama, his master, tovhomheliad 
very free access. In his old age he met with some great sorrow or 
disappointment, and discarded all worldly rank and wealth, living 
the life of a recluse and philosopher. Then it was that he wrote his 
booklet. It is said that he practically left the world and became a 
hermit, but not in the sense of becoming a Buddhist monk. And 
this is all I have gathered about him. Tibetan friends vouch for 
it, however, that very old men, and people of an older generation, 
have known him personally living in Shigatse, and his jioreat is fixed 
vaguely at about .some thirty years ago. It is said that his descen- 
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dants still live in Tibet, belong to its nobility, and are people of posi- 
tion. 

I have been told that on its first appearance the little book created 
(piite a stir and was much admired, but that now it is not regarded as 
something very great, especially by the literati, as tlie book is not 
classical and not learned and “ contains nothing new ” Evidently the 
way of the world is the same in Tibet as elsewhere That the booklet 
is very popular among the common people is certain, however, and that 
it appeals to them speaks well for and shows an attractive side of the 
Tibetan character. Tt is, for instance, the constant companion of ray 
servant, who is a Tibetan in exile in Calcutta, and whenever he has 
nothing else to do, I see him either with his Khachhe Phalu or with his 
Timekunden, laboriously plodding away at their lines, ever anew, and 
always with the same evident pleasure. But to a simple Tibetan read- 
ing is hard work, and so the message does not become stale very soon, 
and the delight of it is a joy, if not for ever, still at least for a very 
long time. 

The booklet numbers 28 sheets or 55 pages of text, the first page 
containing only the title. It consists of 11 short chapters, of which in 
all the copies the 10th is numbered 11th and the eleventh n it numbered 
at all. The chapteis are very unequal in length ; some have more than 
a hundred lines, others less than or only a few over thirty. To work 
out in full detail every ([uestion suggested by the sCuly of the work 
would require considerable space; my notes for the first half cover 
more than 200 pages foolscap. As my occupations do not allow me to 
finish and to prepare for publication, now, and probably for some time 
to come, a complete critical edition of the text, it may have its use to 
[)ub)ish the net result.s of the work already done as a preliminary. No 
better occasion for that could be found than in the present volume in 
which we honour the man who in Calcutta has been .inch an active 
promoter of Tibetan studies, and who in so many ways has shown his 
enlightened interest in all what conduces to greater knowledge of the 
Snowland, its language and its civilisation. 

So. hereunder, I give the text of the first five cliapters of our 
booklet, in a corrected form in so far as 1 am able to establish it. The 
corrections, lie it understood, are only in orthography, without any 
verbal modification, which would be uncalled for. Then I add the next 
two chapters which are short, in the original spellino-. The first five I 
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have divided into paragraphs as their sense seemed to suggest. The 
next two are left as they appear in the original without further analysis. 
Next I give the translation of these first five chapters, which I have 
attempted to make practically literal, with as little polish as seemed 
indispensable to ensure a good understanding. In my manuscript notes 
I have attempted a full justification for my renderings, and I hope 1 
shall, at some future time, be able to publish these in proper form in a 
suitable place. Meanwhile I hope that those competent to judge wi.l 
find the translation reliable I have taken especial pains to render 
colloquialism by equivalent colloquialism. A few brief notes at the 
bottom of the pages are intended to bring out better some implied mean- 
ings in the translation. 

The question in how far Khachbe Phalu's booklet is an original 
prcduction deserves some discussion. From the first chapter the 
impression is gathered that what he wrote was derived from Indian 
models, but a study of the text does not bear out that impression. In 
line 37 of the seventh chapter it is expressly stated that “ Indian 
speech has been turned into Tibetan speech,” but that seems a mere 
fa<;on de parley. In most of the chapter endings Phalu indicates that hi-s 
production proceeds from his own meditations, and the natiiie of his 
language and thought seems to tally with these statements. So we find 
in II. 55; '■ Khachhe Phalu reminds the world.” quite in the style of 
“Kabirsays.” Again in III. 93: *' Khachhe Phalu’s exhortation is 
explained”; in IV. 105: ‘‘Khachhe Phalu’s serious counsel ; in V. 
26 ‘‘Khachhe Phalu’s heart’s word has flown over from his mouth ” , 
and similar expres.sions in VI. 29; VIII, fourth line from the end; IX, 
idem; and, lastly, XI. fifth and fourth lines from the end. For the 
present it would seem that we ai’e justified in taking his booklet as an 
original production, the unmixed expression of his own individuality. 
In the meantime this little contribution is only meant as a preliminarv 
announcement of results and the subject must wait for it.s fuller treat- 
ment and discussion until I can find the leisure neces.sary for a publica- 
tion on a much ampler scale, adequate to the subject. May, in the 
meantime, old Khachhe Phalu gain some new friends and the attention 
he deserves by what is now and here shown of him. 
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'O 

^5'®\^"=^5'7|-;2c;'i|J^'q-^''^:;'ci]^a!-:^:^ | 
5. ^•qa,;^-if^ci’^C-^q'0'^'^ ! 

so 

|ST]?^-Tc’^c;-g-|j^’mc':«sC’^q|-^:: J 

'O >o 
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's3 

|jc:-gcr|*c|r:-^aj-pc^-5j-|^q^g-Q^g 

>o 

19. C'^-|-'^=i]'^s^ I 

(qq|'q3j’c;<3i'qa^-?=i]^'q-^C'51-0^ | 

p'^'5I'(qa^'|c-=I]!;5^'P'5i?^’g«^| 

>o 
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I 

c^-Hf 1 | 


|fC-sT|i^5^-^*a|*qsq-q5':y'5i::'^cr]^-8^ | 
a^cr|-5J0^[i!-fa^'q^q|-<3^^-^:^-s;^0’^--Xfc:* ) 

SO 

15. I 

joi-qa'^-Sjz^' I 

so 

so 

so 

q3C-q-CNE:?}-aj'C5j-q'(qq-^3i-i | 
qSC-'qq^'q^q-^-Caj-q^'^g-aj-Q^af 
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25 . =T]'S5l‘q’5C?^’qa>;^'^'^5l54'5j^'5C^ | 

^ s» 


a^5^'|jc:-i:]-ajc:’5i^-qf^Q^-§^-qfya^-^^ 1 

'C 

Nd 

i,c;'^-cf|s^-(qq-gcr|-^'p-q(3i^'qg=T] 

.5 i7ac:-3^’q3c;-i^c-c:3j'3^-C5^-0-c:3j | 

•s.:; 

q]{^<3j-(q*?}-a^q-^c:-a^'‘^^’'3^-0 
10. 1 
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a|C--^'^-q3C;-Q}-Ciac:'i^C-c;^-aj-r5^ I 

X^-S!:^-^5j*qS^-|c-ai-5IW^=^ 
^c:-q-a|:^-q'=T|-fqt^-qicr]-5ic:'^c:-iN5j'^ I 

>J? 

20. I 

Ni 

N? 

qac-q'^!::-qa^-|^'fl^'cr|i^?I-q3C-iMN I 
si3c;'Hr^’«pai'ciac;-Hra;'qg?j’g-|<3j j 
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THE TEACHING OF PH ALU THE KASHMIRI 

CONCERNING THE CALCULATION OF THE FRUITS OF ACTION IN THIS 

WORLD. 

Aum. Hail. 


[CHAPTER ONE.] 

When the Enlightened One had reached the age of ten, India was 
a land of perfect signs and omens and miracles. Innumerable men of 
learning and religion performed glorious deeds. This was not only true 
of India in general but especially so of the Happy Land in particular. 
If it were necessary to relate it all in detail it would take many a life- 
time. So, instead, I will only give a few salient points from the wisdom, 
of these times. The Buddha’s teachings, when he was ten years old, 
had already expanded into a mighty tree of wisdom, of which the 
luxuriant leaves may be called his instructions concerning the spiritual 
and worldly life and about actions and their retributions, and his 
examples of piety, love, and pity, as well as all his other manners of 
conduct. Its roots may be called that treasury of righteousness, that 
fountain of the law, that ocean of piety, that royal road of charity, 
and all those various manners of devoting himself to religion, which 
were characteristic of Him at the time. This vast mass of wisdom is 
like an ocean from which I, Khachhe Phalu, have drawn. I have 
taken all sorts of minute fragments, like particles of drops, from this 
ocean, and combined them anew by hundreds into new drops, 
which I have strung like pearls on the thread which is this present 
exhortation. In the form of words they have taken shape ; I have 
arranged them metrically, and these written down now constitute this 
little book of instructions, which is called the fountain of perfect teach- 
ing, and of which this introductory explanation is the first teaching- 
chapter.’ 

1 I. I have found no satisfactory reference to any incident connected with the 
Buddha’s manifestation of wisdom especially at the age of ten. In Buddhist books the 
sixteenth year is mentioned in this connection. We may keep in mind the question 
whether these ten years are represented by the following ten chapters. 

By hundreds, i.e. in chapters of about a hundred lines; see II. 52. 
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[CHAPTER TWO.] 

6. Wlien that land which is subject to seasons, and varying 

lengths of days, and differences of temperature, 

1. Has its source of religion above the Diamond Throne 

2. And the high-topped rock of religion behind. 

3. With the shining lake of love in front, 

4. And when its day.s have been made equal in length, whatever 

its seasons, 

5. And when it is without summer-heat or winter- cold, 

7. Then, when the sun has reached the centre of the heavens. 

•S. And the house casts no longer any dark shadows, 

9 Then it is the time to seek the world’s heart 
10. And the road from that heai’t heartwards.’ 

11 Obeisance to that heart’s heart ! 

In Tibetan its name is the Precious Best Rarity, 

In mv own language Khoda. Obeisance. 

14. If vou want to go to the Holy Land.® 

Then if, after first having removed the last craces of ignor- 
ance in the soul’s country. 

And after having flung black lust to the ocean’s bottom. 

And, lastly, after having set aflame Jealousy and hatred in 
red Are, 

If it can be said that you have only one single thought with 
one single meditation and one single memory, 

And that that one thought gives no hold to any other. 

Then, my son, you may prepare jour travelling requisites for 
setting out toward.s religion. 

21. And whilst you are going you will behold a wonderful sight. 
If whatever you have done is religion, then whatever you 
have done will turn out right. 

If whatever you have thought is high, then whatever is 
needed comes to you. 

II. l-lO. This may be understood mystically^, and the “ house ” in hne S may be 
both the human body and mind. Except in this one place and in the last two lines of 
this chapter, the translation follows the sequence of the lines of the original. 

II. 14. In the whole '• travelling ” allegory m this chapter I am inclined to find 
Sufi influence The Holy Land ” is no geographical locality. 
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If whatever you have spoken is true, then whatever is needed 
strikes home. 

25. If you really wish to travel to such a country 
There are three essential necessities. 

First : 

You need a soul as clear as a mirror. 

Second : 

You need a faithfulness as pure as the Tsang river. 

Third : 

You need a greatness as of a bold lion. 

If these three qualities are combined you will have arrived 
there. 

31. But even these true sons of men who have arrived at such a 
place, 

If they have not wrapped themselves up in discrimination, 
Will be sucked up in the world’s maelstrom. 

34, If they keep on saying : " to-morrow, to-morrow,” and “ day- 
after-to-morrow, day-after-to-morrow,” they will lose their 
time. 

And precisely whilst doing so the Caller will come* 

And they will drop into the region of remorse. 

37. Like a date tree grown on a bleak field, 

But with branches and leaves suddenly sprouting, 

With on each leaf its proper name growing,^ 

Like unto the unspoiled wisdom of all the sages, 

So I now offer my heart’s petition to (all) hearts. 

42. .And like the seal behind, which validates the document,'* 

So the (following) word ot most excellent, most essential 
import 

Goes (now) to myself, great sinner, and to all the world's 
beings. 

This petition showing the road to religion. 


es whose leaves bear 


II. 36. The uall er : death. 

6 II. 39. There aH^Iohamedan tradition.s of miraculous trees 
the names of Allah. 

« II. 42. In the Tibet of to-day, as in Europe before modern postal developments, 
letters are sent by private agency, and all depends on the intactness of the seal 
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46. O Thou place of refuge for both the present and the next life. 
0 Thou sanctuary for both soul and mind, 

Having looked upor us from the distance of perpetual mercy, 
Having looked upon us with the eye of wisdom — bear us in 
mind, 

And, out of love and kindness having protected us, show the 
road. 

51. Having now looked at the world by the light of the Great Star 
Up to a hundred and fift 3 ' two small stars 
Even the pen has understood its own explanation.'’ 

55. Khachhe Phalu reminds (the world) 

54. By means of black .strokes 'of the pen) filled with white words. 
This is the second teaching-chapter. 


[CHAPTER THREE.] 

1. Religion and worldly life are each (quite) different. 

Soul and body are each different. 

Though the soul, when having suffered hardships, wants to 
go on, 

The body, having eaten nice food, greatly desires to sit still 
The length of bodity happiness is only three days ’ 

The soul’s sorrow is pain to the very end. 

If you desire the soul’s happiness, suffer the body’s hardships. 
If you think of the bodjq join the soul to suffering. 

If you listen to me, emu distinguish between body and soul. 
10. The man who barters gold for brass is a fool. 

If he mistakes genuine for false turquoises, he is a .simpleton 
If he does not know profit and loss of this and the next life 
It may (indeed still) be said that he will (nevertheless) reach 
the end of his human lifetime in this worldh' round, 

Not only one or two years but (if vou like) up to (a full) 
hundred. 

' II 52. The “ Great Star ” is evidently the Buddha himself as the subject of the 
first chapter. The 152 small stars are the first chapter of . symbolically. a hundred 
words,” and the 52 lines of the second chapter. In the first chapter Phalu says he has 
combined his words by “ hundreds ” into new drops. See also IV. 108. , 

^ III. 5. Three days, i.e, a short time, a moment. Three, here and elsewhere, 
is : a few. 
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Yet in the end the heap of earth and bones will dissolv^e to 
earth.'' 

16. The king reposing on his golden throne 

.As well as the beggar boy sheltering under his tatters, both, 
.Are equal when the time of impermanent death arrives.''’ 

The .sweet taste of food stretches only from tongue to throat. 
The ups and downs of worldly life last only three days. 

The beggar, however much he may suffer, will live out his life 
The king, however happy he may be, will, in the end, come 
to die. 

23. There is no knowing of the number of those who have gone 
before. 

And who knows precisely about further goings 
In all this perpetual going and coming ? 

.Men must go by virtue of their having come 

This worldly life has not even a single permanent element. 

To whom, impermanent, shall come the truth 1 
This human life without permanent stability 
Is like the throne-roofing sun over the top of the pass," 
Which, when arrived, cannot do anything like staying. 

32. Furthermore, not absent-minded like a child’s mind, 

Tf you are wise, you will seize the fundamental meaning, 
.And, having seized the core of the meaning, you are the top- 
most hero, 

35. The work of this worldly round is without substance. 

This round is not a place of everlasting staying. 

The traveller is three days host and guest in the inn. 

If one reflects on oneself, happiness (will result). 

If the traveller has not beforehand prepared the travelling 
necessities 

There is no going with the inn carried on the back, 

9 III. l.>. Heap of earth and bones: the body. 

10 III. 18. Impermanent death (cf. the European pale death j : death which is the 
inexorable consequence attendant on impermanence. 

U III. 30. Throne roofing sun. Early at the end of the day the .sun disappears, as 
seen from the valley, over a pass. For a moment it hovers over it like a golden balda- 
quin. 

l» III. 3-1. Hero, in Tibetan of special meaning, with Tantrik connotations. The 
heroic sou] subdues not only the world but the Gods. Sk. Vira. We may think of a 
“Warrior of the Lord,” a “ Knight.” but also of a magician. 
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And there will be no conducting of the landlady as a com- 
panion. 

As long as you can dispose of your own property, reflect. 
When the key passes into the hands of another there will be 
repentance.'^ 

44. Perhaps many parents’ deaths may occur.'* 

Perhaps one may see many children left behind. 

It is not possible that the little son follows the mother, 

It is not possible that the daughter follows the mother. 

When each has spent his season, he goes. 

Think yourself about yourself. 

oO. These are the travelling requisites for the road on ivhioh one 
tra vels alone : 

First, first, first of all : give to the poor. 

Teach your wealth-horse to go at a pace.'* 

Prepare (yourself) to start on the road to the next life. 

5 4. If you really want to enjoy rich man’s wealth in your next 
life, 

It is good to contemplate here the fate of the poor. 

If you want to eat a peach under the ground , 

Then you had better plant a peach tree here above the ground. 
(So) you had better plant the root of happiness for all. 

59. If the root of religion is there, man’s mind has no greed. 

If the quintessence of religion is there , one studies the welfare 
of others. 

If you choose to follow (only) your own desires, 

Then there is nothing better than beer and brandy.'* 

H3. When greedy, so as to say : ‘'I, I, I must flourish,” 

And saying : “ I must have gold, silver, copper and fame,’ ’ 
And ; “I must have sweets and finery, ’ 

“ I must have able-bodiedness and beauty,” 

Phen even holy -place pilgrimage is only vain foot-soreness. 


13 III 13. After death, by having been miserly in life. 

U III. 41. In the ordinary course of nature children outlive their parents, how- 
ever strong their mutual love may be. 

it III. 52. Let your wealth flow freely ; do not hoard it. 

III 61. 62. “ Let us drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

A 12 
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And even solitude-dwelling is only vain ear-confusion. 

And even the realisation of the sap-'^irculation of the vital 
current is emptiness. 

(Yes even if you take) the stone-elixir you have (only) bought 
your own suffering.'^ 

71. Those old venerables who know how to behave 

Are superior to hundred whose religion is full of d-^sire. 

A man who is full of love of self, is .shameless 

And such a shameless man belongs to the tribe of the beasts. 

75. A girl, though she may be decked out in jewels and fine rai- 
ment 

Will not, for all that, be fit to become King Good-Jewel’ s 
spouse. 

When the heart is not righteous, even if the religious com- 
mandments have been kept, 

The mirror cannot shine in the dark region.'’ 

When the eyes of the mill-ox are covered with blinkers, 

Then, even after having walked all day, he will find himself 
(still) in the same place. 

As long as you have not loosened the noose of desire from 
your feet. 

So long, though you may say you have obeyed your religion, 
that is emptiness. 

If his wings are pinioned with a silken thread. 

Even a vulture cannot cleave the high skies. 

85. (True) faithfulness must (proceed) from the soul, (true) zeal 
must (proceed) from the heart. 

Whatever you meet, meet it in the soul. 

This, indeed, is the road for the sincere. 

88. Sweep your soul ever and ever again. 

n III. 69, 70. References to conceptions of Yoga physiology. The stone-elixir is 
the Tibetan Lapis Philosophoriim. 

18 III. 71. Old venerables, vieillards, Greise, ancients, old men (without any special 

connotation of learning). 

IS III. 76. King Good-jewel, Korsang, in a way the Prince Charming of Tibetan 
legend, or rather, in this connection, the King Cophetua of the Tibetan beggar maid. 

so III. 78. The mirror in which after death the judge of the dead sees the man’s 
past deeds reflected. 
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Wliecher you will be blessed by ail, well that is your own 
look-out. 

Whether you will be praised, well that if your own look-out. 

Whether you will behave well, well that is your own look-out. 

Tf these three things are eombined, then you are the foremost 
of all. 

93. Khachhe Phalu’s exhortation is explained. 

It is left to everyone to listen or not to listen. 

Anyhow, the Chinese paper has become filled with lines 

And the yellow Chinese reed-jien has unbosomed itself to the 
very bottom of its heart. 

This is the third teaching-chapter 


[CHAPTER FOUR.] 

1. A great king is the country’s ornament. 

If he conforms to the law his estate will be powerful. 

If from the beginning the law is obeyed hi.s plans will be 
executed at once. 

If he keeps strictly to the law (the country’s) welfare will be 
perfect. 

When the lake is perturbed the fish cannot but be perturbed 
also. 

When the country is poor, the king cannot but be poor alse 
When the heads flourish, then the king’s lands get spoiled. 
(On the other hand) heads without a district are the laughing- 
stock of all.^® 

9. Chief and people are like patient and doctor. 

Apply salve to the wound of the lancet-prick. 

Be kind after reprimand and auger. 

First (impose) a light fine according to circumstances. 

-1 III. 9‘>. Chinese paper and pen. The word rgya may stand f or rgya-nag , Clnn.i. 
or rgya-kar. India. If Phalu alludes to his Indian origins, Indian must be understood . 
but as Chinese paper and pen are of good quality in Tibet, ’ articles de Paris as it were, 
we translate Chinese. So also elsewhere in the chapter endings. 

IV. 2. Law. here and below khrims legal (i.e. municipal) law, not chos. dharma. 
religious law. 

IV. 7,8. Obscure. Seems to say that local chiefs, feudal heads, must neither 
be allowed to become too important, nor starved out; the middle course. 
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Secondly add flogging to the fine. 

Thirdly, it is also proper to have the ivicked exterminated. 

It is unnecessary to treat such people with pity.^* 

1 6. Before the lamb is carried off, seize the wolf. 

Before the district is perturbed expel the wicked. 

If the king sits sluggish like a lump of curds 
He remains ignorant of the convulsions of the district. 

If the shepherd yields to food and liquor 

It is absolutely sure that the lamb will be carried off by the 
wolf. 

22. Set each man to do whatever work he understands specially 
well. 

Though one may be clever in carpentering, one may not 
understand the painting of religious pictures. 

What may please the wolf may seem unheard of to the 
shepherd. 

Appoint one chief of men who knows what is right and what 
is wrong, 

(Otherwise) the lamb will be put into the wolf’s mouth. 

27. Enquire about the real meaning of things from the illustrious . 
If you want jewels, you have to dive to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Put your faith in the utterly true man. 

How could the diamond-rock ever change ? 

Night and day conform to the wise. 

(Even) a dog’s carcass turns at last to salt in the saltfields.‘’ 
33. Support the true friend quietly to the very end 

And if their work shows only some result they will be fully 
satisfied. 

Don’t let the helper’s heart be distressed. 

i-* IV. 9-15. A principle of Tibetan criminology , three degrees of punislinient : fine 
corrioral punishment, execution. 

^5 IV. 28. The Tibeto-Indian belief is that the Nagas guard treasure at the bottom 
of the ocean. The Rlieingold is sea-gold (or perhaps even lake-gold) in Tibet 

IV. 30. The diamond-rock is a mythical emblem of unehangeabilitv. 

IV. 32. In Tibet salt is gathered from salt fields. 

IV. 34. Friends are already satisfied with proper appreciation and should, there- 
fore. be made to feel that their value is recognised. 
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Then, when face to face with work, many will be the workers. 
Support tho^e who have put their faith in you from the bot- 
tom of your heart. 

(Then) this entire world will be full of your praise. 

39. Look after the brave whilst you have leisure to do so. 

When helpless you will need them. 

Fill your store unceasingly with riches 

For trouble will come and the enemy will jump.'^“ 

49. When the enemy is to be subdued two things are required. 
Defeat the enemy with riches and with helpers. 

If you are without riches you are helpless without helpers. 

If you are without helpers you are helpless without riches. 

If these two are combined the enemy is sure to be conquered. 
So take care of your wealth as of parents and children. 

49. Listen to the words of the old one of many years. 

He is an old man who has tasted much joy and sorrow. 

When you come face to face with an extremity 
The old man’s cunning will be better than the young man’s 
strength. 

.t 3. If you want to subdue the enemy at once, 

It w'ould be better to continue treating him like a friend for 
the present. 

If you can, by any means, attain your inmost aim 
Then to brandish arms would be madman’s work. 

It is better to desist from fighting with an invincible enemy. 
How can one strike with one’s fist on the point of a lancet ? 
For Dama, not to mention Gesar himself,^'’ 

To agree is the most important matter, if any agreement 
there be. 

Face to face (with the enemy), even if you are (brave as) a 
hero and (rich as) a king, when there is trouble, 

Shoot from a distance with the magic gun of cunning. 

First consider ninety-nine ways (out of the trouble). 

Then, if the hundredth demands fight, there is no help for it. 

■i9 IV 42. In Tibet the enemy “jumps,” i.o. becomes active, shows his hand. The 
“ enemy ” is every form of adversity, either personified or not, adversity QpS well as ad- 
versary. 

^0 iV. 59. Dama, King Gesar’s chief bowman or general, a hero of Tibetan legend. 
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65. A man without understanding is worse than a dog. 

If you meet a bad dog hit him with a stick on the nose. 

If it is said “ Let us go,’ ’ then make way (for those saying so) . 
If it is said “Let u.s fight,” then take three strides forward 
first 

If you do not remember your fist when in anger, 

Then, when you remember it (later on), hit your (own) face 
(with it). 

71. If by means of gentleness you can attain your inmost aim 
Then the wrath of haughtiness is absolutely senseless. 

If wrath is suppressed that is the sign of the wise. 

The man who obeys his wrath is a fool. 

75. If you make up your mind beforehand, you are wise. 

Everyone can see the trouble that stares him in the face. 
Everyone can see the breaking of the right-winding white 
conch.*^ 

But when the broken pieces must be j lined (again) it is (like) 
joining fishes.^^ 

79. If the enemy comes in submission 

Then expel from the bottom of your soul the anger proceed- 
ing from your h(;art. 

Don’t let the enemy who has submitted be humiliated, 
Although it is necessary to guard against falsehood and 
deceit ; 

The river running under the foundations of the house 
Will finally break through the house if no dam is thrown. 

85. If a wicked one is protected, it is as if a good one is beaten. 
If a thief is tended, it is as if a merchant is killed. 

If a poisonous snake is kept, it is bad for men. 

If a wolf is kept it is bad for the poor sheep. 

Don’t say : “ The dog has bitten the man.’’ 

The keeper of the bad dog is the bad man. 

■■>1 IV. 08. If tVie adversary is willing to make peace, make pe-ice, but U be wants 
to fight, fight first and hardest. 

IV. 77. The white conch is, as in India, of special value in Tibet if tlie wiiorl 
turns to the right, if dextrogyrous. 

■W IV. 78. Obscure. The conjecture is that fishes, jumping and writhing, cannot 
be nicely arranged in a row. at least as long as they are alive. 
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91 The subduer of his enemies must be the protector of his com- 
rades. 

If he overdoes his softness the enemy will become stiff-necked. 

If he overdoes his harshness he may be sure to come to grief. 

Adopt towards all the method of mixing soft and rough. 

Manage, never mind how, to turn all enemies and comrades 
into friends. 

P6. [f jmu wish to be firmly established in your roj^al position, 
now and henceforth. 

Then rule impartially from the golden throne 

With thoughts of the future welfare of country and inhabi- 
tants. 

In the evening when \’OU have stepped down (from the throne), 
apply yourself strenuously to religion. 

With the threefold body, speech and mind make or. tnsance 
and offer prayers. 

Pray to the everlasting lefuge of our hopes, the Triple Supreme 
Rarity. 

Conform to the word of the Lord of the precious Star. 

If you wish that the sublimity of this and the next life should 
be great. 

Then bear in mind not to forget impermanent death. 

105. iMost earnest Khacche Phalu’s serious counsel’s 

Pregnant memorial (which is like) pearls strung on a silken 
(thread). 

Has now been offered up before the Ruler of the three worlds. 

When its value is calculated {it will be found to) enter the 
number of the hundred group.** 

This is the fourth teaching-chapter. 


[CHAPTER FIVE.J 

1. In this world there is many a spur and many a dale. 
Circumstances, relations, dimensions are innumerable. 

It is evident that not even a single thing is alike. 

So one had better reconcile oneself to this. 

•5* IV. lOS. See notes to Ch I . and to II. .V2. The number of lines in this chapter 
lOS. exacth' that of the ijeads of the Tibetan rosary. 
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5. Even if you (try to) rub out the lines (of fate) on your fore- 
head, they will not vanish. 

Much better than that is to conform to the verdict of the 
lines. 

Even the Charong donkey’s troubles are his own.®® 

It is impossible for him to escape the load imposed on him. 

9 When one has settled (the problem) in one’s mind, there is 
no (longer any) much or little as to riches. 

If both the king and the beggar are dissatisfied 
(Then) if the beggar settles (the question) in his mind, he is 
superior to the other. 

After having enjoyed all the fruits from his royal estate the 
king feels as if still hungry. 

But the beggar boy, if his food wallet is full, can hardly 
bear it.®” 

1 4. If you have not made yourself contented with the fate which 
is decreed 

To call up your own trouble is senseless. 

If you are contented, then there is no rich or poor. 

If destiny has decreed it (even) your enemy ’s fortune becomes 
your own. 

If it is not so decreed, the son will find difficulty in obtaining 
(even) his (own) father’s fortune.®^ 

19. No young corn can sprout out of a stone. 

What (then) is the use of railing against fate ? 

If you envy at all, envy the righteous man. 

Having made yourself contented, don’t torment body and 
soul. 

Give up all dealings with the wicked. 

A good man thinks of his future welfare. 

2 5. Your reputation in this and the next life lies now within your 
(own) power. 

^6 V. 7. Charong, Ichags rang, a geographical name, Ironvale, a valley about Smiles 
N.E. of Lhasa, where there is much agriculture and where the donkeys are very hard- 
worked. 

38 V. 13. A good feed is to him already the acme of bliss. 

U V. 18. His inheritance will not come to him ; see III. 43. 
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Khachhe Phalu’ s heart’s word has flown over from his mouth. 
0, children of my heart, consider (all this) from (the bottom 
of) your hearts. 

If there be any understanding then the matter for under- 
standing has now been written. 

(And) though it be not much, its taste is full of flavour. 

This is the fifth teaching-chapter. 




THE TAZIKS OF THE KIRANG-I 8RA0SA VAST. 

Shams-itl-Ulama Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Ph.D., C.I.E., 

Diplom. Litteris el Ai'tibiis (Sweden) Officieer de V Instruction Puhliqne 
(France) ^ Secretary to the Trustees of the Parsi Panrhai/ef , Bombai/. 

Introduction. 

In the Pazend prayer (Nirang) recited aftei thf- greater Sraoke 
i aSt (Sarosh 1 asht \ ctdi) or \asna LVIl, one invokes the help of 
Sarosh Yazad upon, among several others, the Tazis ‘ who put on the 
kusti or the sacred thread (Tdzian-i basta-kustian). 

Ervad Kavasji E. Kanga very properly translated the above 
words as ^1^4^ 

or *• the Arabs who put on the kusti, i.e. those Arabs vdio 
have accepted the Zoroastrian faith.” Dr. Spiegal has mistaken the 
word Tdzi for Tdji. and so has translated the above words as ” the 
wearers of crowns, those who have girded on the kusti.’ If we take the 
word to be Tdji as he has taken it. the word would not mean ‘‘ the 
wearers of crowns.” No Persian Dictionary gives the word Ta)i in that 
sense. The proper Persian word in that sense would be taj-dar.* 
Spiegal seems to have been misled by some previous Parsee translations. 
Eor example, we have the translation of the late learned Dastur Edulji 
Darabji Sanjana, published in 1187 Yazdazardi (1818 A.D.). There, 
the translation runs as cTT^^Tt; ( ^ ft*rsiT 

^ i.e. the tajdars (or the kings) and the people of the 

Zoroastrian religion who put on the kusti. As all the Zoroastrians at 
the time when the Nirang was written were expected to put on the 
kusti, the grouping of the names by the learned Dastur does not seem to 
be proper. 

^ The word, as written in Palilavi characters, may be read as eitht-r Tci'.i or Ttr^^k 
^ Kiiordeh Avesta {8th edition, 1916), p. 297. 

Khordeh Avesta. Fragment LXIV, p. 196 
* Vide the Persian Dictionary of Steingass. 

° Vide the second edition of the translation published by Behedin Dadabhoy Sorab- 
Ji in 1875, p. 2ii7. Vide also third edition by Behdin Hormasji Mancherji. 1232 Yazd. 
(1S63, p. 315). 
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I possess a book of Avesta with translation written in Gujarati 
■characters in Samvat 1800 (A.D. 1743).’’ In this manuscript the word 
is written as Tajehan and the translation of the word is omitted. The 
translation of the wording after the omitted word runs as 

^t'y*lRT, i.e. those in the Zoroastrian faith who gird 
on the kusti. Perhaps the writer knew that the word referred to the 
Arabs, but, he may have thought to himself; ‘‘ How could the Arabs, 
who destroyed the country and religion of Iran be remembered together 
with the true believers ? ’ Not being able to give a satisfactory answer 
to himself he omitted to explain the word. 

This Nirang is contained in the Pazend Texts published by the 
late Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia (p. 163). There Ervad Antia also 
has followed the incorrect reading of the word as Tdjehdn instead of as 
Tdzidn. 

But the late Ervad Framji Minocherji Hastur Jamaspji, B.A., has 
given the correct reading in the Avesta characters in his Khordeh 
Avesta’ as Tdzidn-i hasta kustian. Thus we see that the Taziks of the 
Nirang of Sarosh Yasht are Arabs 

Who tvere the Taziks ' 

The question is : Who were these Taziks, the Arabs, who are 
spoken of as basta-knstidn, i.e. those who had put on the kusti or 
the sacred thread, the symbol of Zoroastrianism ? Do Parsi books 

o It consists of 302 folios, each page containing 13 lines. The first page says that it is 
It bears the following colophon at the end (in Gujarati charac- 
ters) : — 

^ swgvtt VfT. SH <151 ^ ^'SVH5R; HI'? 

? %rH^ ^r. v. vjirm v. v w. 

%cr^r^T*r sfnirvt*rr ^ ^ 

z^rrft vm v%%. v # 

H (for i.e. to those good men) vfl 

The writer Maneck seems to be the son of Faramji Adarji Talati 
who was one of the signatories of a letter dated roz 21, mah 9, year Samvat 1797 (A.D. 
1741) written by the laymen of Naosari to those of Bulsar asking them to take care of 
tlie sacred fire of the Ataah Behram removed from Naosari to Bulsar and to see that the 
ritual of feeding it was not performed without the }noti Jckub 

{Parsi Prakash, I, p. 856). 

The colophon further seems to say that formerly there was an Agiary, i.e. fire-temple 
of the second grade near the Atash Behram. We know that at present the Agiary is at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from the site of the Atash Behram. 

Khordeh Avesta {khud Avestdnd harafe), 1881, p. 316. 
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lead us to say that there were Arabs who were Zoroastrians I Does 
any book of history show that any of the Arabs had at any time taken 
to Mazdayasnism or Zoroastrianism ? The object of this paper is to 
answer these questions in the affirmative and to show that in pre- 
Zoroastrian times there were Mazdajmsnized Arabs, i.e. Arabs who had 
to some extent, followed the Mazdayasnan faith which prevailed at the 
time, and one of the principal elements of which was Fire-reverence. 
In Zoroastrian or post-Zoroastrian times there were Arabs who had 
taken to Zoroastrian faith. 

According to the Iranian Genesis, the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Chap. 
XV), which describes the evolution of mankind, the Taziks were so 
called, because they descended from a pair named Taz and Tazik, 
whose progeny went to the desert of the Taziks (dasht-i Tazikdn)^ i.e. 
the Desert of the Arabs or the Arabian desert. The Iranians came 
down from the progeny of Hoshang and his wife Gujak. These two. 
Taz and Hoshang, the progenitors of the .Arabs and the Iranians were 
brothers both being the sons of Fravak the son of Siamak (ihid., ch. 
XXXI, 1 and 6). rhus, without imparting too much importance to the 
details, we may say, that according to the old Iranian tradition, both 
the Arabs and Persians, the Semites and the Iranian Aryans had a 
common stem somewhere in lYestern Asia. The accompanying table, 
based on the Buiulehe.^h (chap. XXXI) and the Dinkard (Bk. Ilf, 
chap. I, 34) shows us the descent of the Semitic and Iranian stems 
generally and of Faridun and Pat-khosrub in particular.' 

According to the -Arab historian Ma^oudi, some -Arabs derived 
their genealogy from Kahtan and others, especially those of the tribe of 
Xizan considering themselves above the Xahtanides of \emen invoked 
their relationship with Persia {Maroudi par B. de Meynard, 11, p. 142) 
This Arab view then supports the Iranian tradition of the Bundehesh. 

-As to the religion of the ancient Arabs, according to Firdousi. 
they worshipped a stone arch {mehrdb sang. Mohl s text, p. 36). Thi^- 
shows, that just as the Christian Cross existed before Christ, and ju^-t 
as the Zoroastrian Fire-reverence and kusti, the symbols of its fol- 
lowers, existed before Zoroaster, so the Mahomedan custom of turning 
to the arch in worship existed long before Mahomed. But according 
to Macoudi (I, 131), at one time, Zoroastrian Fire-worship had, side 

^ P. i28 of the Text of the Buiidahshn edited by the late Ervad Tehuiura-, Dinshaji 
Anklesaria (1908). 
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Tabari particularly refers to an Arab king Raisch who came to Imlia 
and carried riches. 

The matrimonial relationship of Faridun’s sons with the Arab 
king Pat-Srub is referred to in the Dinkard, where he is spoken of 
the king of the Arabs (Tdzikdn Malkd) and as a relative of Taz [Tdz 
patvand).'^ 

There is another reference to him in the Dinkard whicli is moic 
important for our purpose. It is in the commencement of the seventh 
book, in the chapter which Dr. West** numbers as Chap. 1. but Dastui’ 
Darab as Introductory. The chapter treats of the Glory (vakhsh. 

elsewhere spoken of as gadinan^ Avesta ^^aren/jh, kavaem ^'arynd, 
Pers. khur) of the ancient Iranian world. It is as it were a modified 
and amplified form of the Avesta Zamydd YaSt (Yt. XIX), which, as 
said by Darmesteter, would serve as a short history of the Iranian 
monarchy, an abridged Shah N^ameh. The Kayanian Glory {kava^in 
^’'arano of the Avesta or the vakhsh of the Dinkard) is represented a.s 
running in succession from one great monarch or worthy to another. 
The list of the Zamydd YaH varies a little from that of the Dinkaid 
For example, the Zamydd YaSt begins with Hoshang but the Di>i,kaid 
names Gayomard, Mashya-Mashyai, Siamak and Vacgard before Hn- 
shang. Among such diflferences, one is that of the addition of the name 
of Pat-khusrub by the Dinkard. But what strikes us as a little strange 
is, that the name occurs after that of Kaikobad, whereas, he being a 
contemporary of Faridun, his name ought to have been mentioned 
higher up. But that question should not concern us here, because the 
patronymic name may have caused some confusion. 

Now, the importance of this reference is in the matter of what 
stated here about Pat-khusrub’ s religion. I will give the passage here 
as translated by Dr. West. 

“34. And it (i.e. the Glory) came to Pata-khasrobo , son of Airefshva , 
son of Taz, who (was) king of the Arabs, through the mindfulness *'* 

' Bk. VIII, Ch. XII, 0. Dastur Darab’s Dinkard, Vol. XV, p. 2fJ, 1. T. 

■> S.B.E., Vol. XL VII. p. 12; Chap. 1,34, 

’’ Dinkard, Vol. XIII, p 13, of the text of the lutrodin cioa of 13k VJl, p. 14 a 
the Eng. Translation; p. 18 of Gnj. Translation. Tide the Otnkaid publishel under the 
supervision of Jlr. D. M. Aladon, Vol. It, p. 597. 

aydtagih, Dastur Darab reads the word as ds-htih in one place (Eng. traijslatio-i 
P-14) and aitagih in another (Patd. transliteration of the text, p. 13 and translates it a- 
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of the archangel Ashavahishto and his enquiry about it from its 
own tribe — for the demon of greediness {azb), with one similarly 
destined had rushed for the destruction of him who (was) very gentle 

“ friendly communion or friendship.” T am inclined to take it as a form of yashtqih i.e. 
worship, invocation. 

1' pazdinitan ; Dr. West, while translating the word as ‘‘ enquiry.” does not give his 
reading or derivation. Dastur Darab reads it as pazdinitan and translates it as “ in- 
spiration.” He does not say, how he derives that meaning. Had it been pish-dinidan 
his translation would do. I translate the word as “ pursuing.” In the Vendidap 
(XV. 5) we have a word pazdayeiti. There the sentence runs thus: eritlm aetagSdin 
hjaoenanam yoi v^rdzinti maiydka yo gadwam ygm apufrom janaiti vd vayeiti vd xraos- 
yeiti va pazdayeiti vci. 

This sentence is in reply to the question in the commencement of the chapter as to 
which are the evil deeds which make man penho-tanva. i.e. which make him guilty of a 
tanafur gundh, or a sin that cannot be atoned. The reply is, that there are five deeds 
which are of thi,s worst kind. viz. (I) maligning a righteous man ; (2) giving bad food to 
the watch dogs which protect the streets and the cattle ; (3) striking, driving away , 
frightening and pursuing a bitch that is with child ; (4) cohabiting with a woman in her 
menses; (5) cohabiting with a woman who is in an advanced state of pregnancy. 

Now the above sentence refers to the third evil deed in the list. Therein the word 
pazdayeiti is variously translated. Ervad Kavasji Kanga translates it as “kicks” 
^Trf HIT). Tn his Avesta Dictionary (p. 313), he gives the word under the word pazdd 
as •“ to stamp on the ground” deriving it from pad= pddha, foot and dhd to put (tDT 
■ss'rfiT^f). The word occurs as third person plural pazdayanta in the 
Asihshavangh Yashl (Yt. XVII. 55). There. Kanga translates it in the sense of ” running 
after.” “pursuing.” He does not say, how he derives that meaning, but it 'seems, that 
here he does not follow his former derivation but takes it has pas and da. Just as we have 
nvi-dd (■^fw t^f), to attack ; so paz-da means to pursue. 

Xow this Avesta word pazdayeiti is given in the Pahlavi V’endidad as pazdingt, ivhich 
Dastur Hoshangji translates as “stamps on the ground” (vide his Vendidad Glossary 
p. 188). He does not derive the word but he seems to follow Ervad Kavasji Kanga. 

Prof. Darmesteter, following the Pahlavi rendering dighash yadman min dkhar 
shikavet ; (vide Dastur Jamaspji’s Pahlavi Vendidad, translation, p. 108) has translated 
the words as “ clapping of hands,” but in his footnote (S.B.E., IV, 1st ed., p. 173, n. 2) has 
said or with stamping in the ground ” and has referred to the 31st chapter of Sad dar 
nasr (vide Ervad Bamanji N. Dhabhar’s text. p. 25, 1. 10) where, speaking of regard and 
care for the dogs, it is enjoined, that one should not walk carelessly rvhen a dog is asleep, 
so as to disturb it (na ehdyad ke pde sakht bar zamin nehad ke u hiddr shauad). 

Xow whatever the meaning of the Avesta word, of which the Pahlavi rendering is 
pazdinet. 1 take the word in the Pahlavi Dinkard to be this word, and not as Dr. West 
and Dastur Darab have taken it. I take it in the sense of “ pursuinv ” or “attack- 
ing.” 

IS hamdnhakhto seems to be the reading of Dr. We.st, Dastur Darab reads it as 
amdul-bdtag and says that “ it may be a Pahlavmised form of some such Arabic proper 
name as Amuel-id-bdtil. I am inclined to agree with Dastur Darab that it is a proper 
name, though not that nor that of the kind which he suggests. As said above, I have 
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to that tribe — (as he had) a full inclination for the ascendancy of 
the portion whose guidance to the lofty priestly master (was) owing 
to the archangel Ashovahishto just as the fish image of the (other j 
portion (was) for falling into the river: and it is declared that he came 
to the ceremonial of Zaratust.” 

The passage of the Dinhanl is rather difficult and both the trans- 
lators, Dastur Darab and Dr. West, differ a good deal in their transla- 
tions. But the pith of the passage is in the last sentence, viz. val 
riazashna-i Za'luha<it matan paetak, i.e. his coming to the worship of 
Zoroaster is well known, or as Dr. West puts it “he (Pat-Kusrob) 
came to the ceremonial of Zaratusht ’ ’ or as the Dastur puts it “ its (tlie 
tribe’s, i.e. Pat-khusrub’s tribe's) coming to the ceremonials of Zora- 
thustra’’'^^ I give below my transliteration and ti’anslation of the 
passage ! 

Mat val Pdtkhosrnh i A Irijafshva i tdz i Tdzikim Malkd. Pavan Asha- 
rahishta Amhospand yashtgih avash pazdinifhin patash min nafshyna.i 
rrnn dz shaedd levatmnn Atndnbatak pavan tnardchinidan i zak i naiin 
n(V''m vnl zak ram ddbarest ikvhnundt Pavan Idldih fardmdnik i bihnr 
val rad i biiland min Asha-vahishla Amhbspand nhndydshna chejun zak 
hdhar i mdhik kalp pavan rad nafrunastan va val yazha-Ama i Zarliihasht 
matan paetdk. 

Translation— (That Glory) came to Patkhosrub the son of Alrya- 
fshva, son of Taz, who was the king of the Taziks. He (Patkhusrub), 
by (virtue of) the worship of Ashavahisht (Ardibehesht) Ameshaspand, 
b\ slow liegrces ran after (i.e. brought about) tlie destruction of ^his) 
tribe bv pursuing (or fighting with) Amanbatak ’* the ambitious demon 
of hi“ own tribe. He was nobly (lahtih) inclined towards the belief 
of that high leader, Ashavahi.«ht, Ameshaspand in the same way as he 

tnlcen the word pazdinidan in the sense of attacking or fighting, so here the mention of 
the name of an enemy is probable. 

It Dr. West gives a footnote and says that the sentence indicates '• tliat the Arab 
-objects of the king iiad revolted, because he favoured those of the primitive faith, who 
no doubt, gained further favour by putting down the rebellion. Heie it is not raeiely 
the question of favouring the primitive faith, i e. the old Paoiryotkaeshi Mazdayasnaii 
faith, but the question of PSt-kliu.srub himself being a ilazdayasnan and a worshipper of 
tire as is indicated by the passage. 

S.B.E., V> 1. XLVII, p. 13. 

•ii Dinkard, Vol. XIII, Bk VII, p. 14, 

I follow Dastur Darab in reading this word. 

A 13 
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was for throwing into the river the belief (of the worship) of fish-tiguie'. 
His coming to the worship of Zoroaster is made known. 

Now, as said above, though translators may differ as to the literal 
translation of the passage, what it tends to show is this : Pat-khusrub 
had parted with his ancestral Arab faith and turned to Mazdaism the 
faith of Iran. 

We saw above, on the authority of Ma^-oudi that in very early 
times, some of the Arabs of Yemen followed the Iranian Fire-worship 
and that it was one Khalid who abolished it. So here, Pat-khusrub’ s 
‘ mindfulness’’ or ‘‘friendliness with” or “worship of Ashavahishta 
(Ardibehesht) Ameshaspand, who preside.s over fire, (“ ArdiheJiesht dfash 
dtash sardagdn jafs” in Patet Adarbdd. 8) is a clear reference to his and 
to his Arab followers’ religion that they followed the old primitive 
Mazdayasnan religion wherein reverence to fire played an important 
part and that they were oppposed to the worship of fish and such 
other fetishes. 

The last part of the above passage, viz. that it is declared that he 
came to the ceremonial of Zarathusht (val yazashna i Zartuhnsht mafan 
pieidh) is very significant. It clearly points to Pat-khusrub and his 
followers being Mazdayasnans. 

As the time of Pat- khusrub was far anterior to that of Zoroaster 
the reference to Zoroaster is an anachronism. But what the later writer 
of the Dinkard may be taken to mean, is that Pat-khusrub took to the 
Iranian way of paying reverence to fire which was prevalent amoim 
the ancient Mazdayasnans, the way which led to the final reform of 
Zoroaster wherein also the reverence to fire continued. 

The Fahlavi Shatroihd i Airdii^^ says that Faridun conquered thai 
part of Arabia which is known as the Dasht-i Tdzikdn, i.e. the Desert of 
Arabia and presented it as a marriage gift to Pat-khusru the Arab king 
of Yemen. According to the Mddigdn i Bind Farvardin yiim Khurdad 
the above referred to marriage of the three sons of Faridun with the 
three daughters of the king of Yemen took place on the Khordadsal day. 

The Taziks, who nowadays form a special group, one of the two 
principal ethnical groups of Persia, are the descendants of these Per- 
sianized or Zoroastrianized Arabs. Dr. Luschau^* speaks of them as 

Vide my translation of the Yadgar-i Zarii-an, Sliatroiha-i Airan va Afdib i-a 
Snhigih-i Seistdn, pp. 87-88. 

2* Dr. Felix V. Lusehau in his article entitled “The Early Inhabitants of Western 
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the “ descendants of the old Persians and oledes.” Dr. Bellew say.s, 
that in Afghanistan even now, the Taziks are known as the Parseiwan . 
This very name points to their relationship with the ancient Persians, 
He savs : The term Tazik, it is said, is derived from the ancient Per- 
sian name for the Arab. The ancient Persian writers distinguishing 
their hereditary enemies on the north and south respectively by the 
terms Turk and Taz or Taj. And hence it is tliat the term Taz applied 
to the Arab only in Persia; and everything connected with liim. or 
proceeding from him, was called by the Persians Tazi or Tazik, which 
are the same as Tazi or Tazik. In course of time, it seems these 
terms became restricted to designate things of Arab origin in Persia 
in contradistinction to the pure and native article. Thus an Arab 
settling in the country, and not intermarrying with its people, retained 
his proper national title through successive generations. But the Arab 
intermingling with the people of the country lost his proper nationality, 
and in the succeeding generations, was called Tajik by the Persi,ans. An 
imported Arab horse or dog, etc., was not called Tart but Arahi. Their 
offspring, however, from a Per.sian mare or bitch, received the name of 
Tazi and were no longer called Arahi.' ’ 

History points to a long list of .Mazdayasnan kings of Iran who had 
relations at one time or another with one part or another of Arabia and 
with one or another tribe of the Arabs.'^'* In tlie case of the'reign of 
Xoshirwan (Khusro Kobadan, Chosiw s I ) we find clear references to 
Zoioastrian rule over Yemen. So it is quite possible that the Mazdays- 
nan faith, and later on, the Zoroastrian faith prevailed there and that 
the Tazis referred to in the Niranj-i Sarosh I ashl were Zoroastrianized 
Arabs. 


A^ia” in the July to December number (Vol. XL!. I'Jll) of tlie Journal of tho Roj ,! 
Anthropological Im^titute. 

« The Race of Afghanistan, beinj a brief account of the principal nations inhabiting 
tliat country by Surgeon Major H \V. Bellew (ISSO), p 110 

^9 Vide my Paper entitled " The Physical character of the Arabs, their relations with 
ancient Persia,” read before the Anthropological Society of Itoinbay on Jtth June. 11*10 
V^ol. XI, No. 7). 




GONARDA, LE BEROEAl' Dl^ GONARDTYA. 


Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. (Cal.), 

Professeur mi College cle France\et a V Cniversite de Strasboing. 

Le Parayana, incorpore dans le Sutta-nipata pali, est nn des monu- 
ments les plus anciens du bonddhisme. Les I’edactions paralleles, at- 
testees par des mention.s frequentes, out disparu. Mais le texte pali, 
garanti qu’il est par deux commentaires tres anciens eux aussi, le Maha- 
niddesa et le Culla-niddesa, a une valour incontestable. Dans le I'i'clt 
qui sert d'introduction au recueil, le brahmane Bavari, emigre de la 
'■ charmante ville des Kosala ” (Sravastl), est venn s’ installer “ au pays 
d’Assaka, dans le voisinage de Mulaka, sur le bord de la Godhavari ” : 
il envoie ses disciples en mission aupres du Bouddha, dans son pays 
d’origine. a Savatthi des Kosala. Le poete resume en trois vers (1011- 
1013) les ('tapes de leur route ; Patitthana de Mulaka. ensuite la ville 
de MAhissatl, Ujjeni aussi, et Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavliayfi, 
Kosambi, et encore Saketn, et Savatthi la grande ville, Setavya, Kapi- 
luvatthii, et Kusinara, la ciG, et Piiva, Bhoganagara, Vesall, la ville 
Magadhiennc, et la Pasanaka cctiya.” 

L’itint'raire vaudrait I’honneur d’une c'tude intt-grale. lei , toute- 
fois, je ne m’occuperai que de I’cjtape internmdiaire entre Ujjeni et 
Vedisa, deux localit(?s bien dt'finies : I’une est aujourd’hui encore Ujjain 
(Ogein), au nord d’Indore, L.nt. 23-1110" N., et Long. 75 ol't.o" E. ; 
Tautre, Besnagar, tout pres de BliiL.i, Lat. 23 3r35" X., et Long. 77 50 
39" E. Le Parayana place entre ces deux points la ville de Gonaddh i. 

Le Catalogue des Yaksa dans la Mahamayuri ‘ suit un ordre exacte- 
inent identique ; “ a Avanti, le Yaksa est Priya.darsana ; a Gomardana, 
.Sikhan(3in; a Vaidisa, Afijalipriya. ” Avanti est un autre nom d’Uj- 
jayini ; Vaidisa est la forme sanscrite du pali Vedisa. Le nom de la 
localite intermediaire est flottant dans la tradition des manuscrits ; 
j’ai reproduit dans le texte la lecture des MSS 0 et H; mais D lit 
Gonardane, des trois versions chinoises, S transcrit kiu-kia t o-na 
qui suppose un original Gogardana. Y traduit you-lii boouf-joie ’ 

1 Journ. A-iat. . 1915, T, p. 48. v 19. 
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qui ramene a Gonandana ; A traduit you-ts^oei ‘ boeuf comprimer,” 
soit Gomaidana. Le tradxicteur tibetain a snivi Ic meme texte 
{ba-lah ’jams “ boeuf-comprimer ’ ') Le temoignagi' du Sutta nipata 
vient confirmer !a lecture Gonardana, car il est evident que de part et 
d’autre il s’agit de la memo localite. Le pali Gonaddha se lamene 
sans difficulte an Sanscrit Gonarda. L’aspiration introdnite subsi- 
diairement dans la forme palie est un pbenomene qui n’a rien d’excep- 
tionnel ; dans cette meme introduction du Paravana, nous avons deja 
rencontre le nom Sanscrit do la Godavari modific, lui aussi. par raspira- 
tion de la dentale a I’interieur du mot, Godhavari ; on trouvera une 
liste de cas analogues p. ex. dans le J ali de Geiger § 40 et § 02, et pour 
les pracrits en general dans la Oranunatik (hr Prakrit-SpracJien de Pi- 
Bchel § 207-209. Dans les noms ipropres, le pbenomene semble du 
generalement a une interpretation erronec : p. ex. Khandha, le dieu 
Skanda,” doit son aspiree a une confusion avec '‘repaule ” ; 

Erapatha=Airavata, I’elephant divin, a subi la contamination de patha 
“ chemin,” (comme il a subi uiterieurement en Sanscrit meme la con- 
tamination de paltra “ teuille ” en devenant Elapattra). On aura cru 
reoonna'tre dans les premieres .syilabes du nom de la Godavari le mot 
nodha ‘‘ grand Iczard.” Le sanserif gonarda (on (ionardana,-\-)B.x suffixa- 
tion doveloppee': signifie clairement “ le mugissement de la vache.” 
Passe en pjracrit, sous la forme gonadda (ou gnnaddana) le mot devenait 
inintelligible. La racine nard semble avoir cede en pracrit devant la 
racine nad dont elle ne se differenciait plus qu’a peine. D’autre part, 
le mot go suggerait tout naturellement le mot naddha “attache, lie’’. 

Quoiqu’il en soit de 1’ explication, requivalence Gonarda = Gonad- 
dha est certaine. Le nom de Gonarda est lie indissolublement au sou- 
venir de Patanjali “ leGonardien,” Gonardixm. Une tradition constante 
attestee par Kaiyata, par I’auteur du Trikandasesa. par Hemacandra, 
identifie le personnage designe sous le nom de Gonardiya dans le 
Mahabha.sj’a avec 1’ auteur du Mahabhasya. Kielhorn a, il est vrai, 
vigoux'eusement conteste la valeur de cette tradition'^ et soutenu cpie 
le Gonardiya etait I’auteur du Karika en vers utilisees et citees par 
Patanjali. L’ autorite de Kielhorn dans les questions qui touchent 
an Mahabhasya merite a coup stir la plus haute consideration, mais 
son interpretation n’est pas en contradiction necessaire avec la tradi- 


Ind. Antiq.. XV, 81-SS. 
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tion indienne. Patanjali pent se referer dans le Mahabhasya a une 
oeuvre anterieure qu’il amait composee, en se designant lui-meme 
sous une appellation de caractere iinpersonnel, derivee de son lieu 
d’origine. Toujours e.st-il qne la situation geographique de Gonarda 
cadre a merveille avec les rares indications qu’on a pu degager du 
Mahabhasya pour fixer la date de Pataiijali. Les deux faits essentiels 
sont : I'’ la mention de Pusyamitra. de sa oour [sabha], de son sacrifice 
{iha Pusyamitra lit iiajayamak) — 2° la mention des conquctes Grecs 
dons I’lnde (arunad Yavauah Sdkelam, aniw.ul Yaraun Mddhyamikdm) . 
Or Gonarda est I’etape la pins voisine de Vidisa. Vidisa, an 
teraoignage des recits suivis par Kalidasa dans iMalavikagnirnitra, 
etait la capitale on residait, en qnalite de vice-roi, le fils de 
Pusyamitra. Et Vidisa etait aussi en rapports etroits ave:’ la politique 
grecque ; la colonne de Besnagar. stir le site de I’ancienne Vidi.sa, pre- 
serve le souvenir d'nn ambassadeur grec {Yonaduta) ttfdiodore, envoye 
]'ar le roi grec Antialkidas aupre< du roi indien Kasiputra Bhagabliadra. 
De plus^ I’horizon geographique du Mahabhasya s’ordonne liarmoniouse- 
ment autour de la region Gonarda-Vidisil comme centre En dehors, 
des designations generalesde territoires, comme Vidarbha, Videha, Cola, 
Kerala, etc., qui n’impliijuent pas une connai.ssanoe directe et person- 
nelle, les noms de localites, villes on bourgades, s'eneadrent dans une 
sorte de triangle dont la base va de Patalipuira au Penjab, et dont le 
soramet atteint la basse Narmada avec Mahlsmati. .Mahismatl figure, 
dans I’itineraire du Parilyana, comme I’etape intermediairc d'ou les 
disciples de Bavari, partis de Pratisthana, se mettent en roiite pour 
UjjayinI; de meme le Mahabhasya,^ Ujjayinydh prasthito Jldhismit- 
>ldm suryam udgamayati . 

Une difficnltt toutefois senible s’opposer ;i la localisation de 
Gonarda que je propose. Le nom de Gonarda est cite comme un nom 
de lieu “ chez les Orientaux ’’ dans la Candravsth * dan.s la Kasikvrtti, 
sur Panini I, 1, 75, et justement pour expliquer la formation du derive 
Gonardlya , sans la vrddhi. Panini enseigne que, par exception, les 
diphthongues e et o doivent etre considerees comme le degre de la vrd- 
dhi (qui e.st normaloment ai et au) dans les noms de lieu des Orientaux 
(e/i. praedm dHe ; Candragomin reproduit ce sutra en I’adaptant a son 
systeme III, 2, 25 enddyacah prdfjdesdt). Evidemment nous sommes 


Sur Panini III. I, 26. 


* Sur Candragomin III. 2. 25 etc. 
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surpris, et nieme cheques de voir Gonarda, cn plein Malva, englobe 
dans “ rOrient ” de I’lr.de. Nous n’avons pas cependant le droit de 
revoquer en doute I’assertion de Candragoiniii et de la Kasika. II ne 
s’agit pas d’accorder une confiance aveugle aux connaissances geogra- 
phiques de ces commentaires ; mais leur raisonnement, d’ordre gramma- 
tical, est indiscutable : Gonardlya estun derive forme au moyen du suffixe 
ihn (=^iya) ; le suffixe cha s’ajoute a un theme ayant la vrddhi ® ; 
Gonardlya est traite comme un theme a vrddhi, quoiqu’il ait o. et non 
aw, dans la premiere syllabe ; e’est done qu’il entre dans I’exception 
prevue par Panini " ; done Gonarda, d’ou il derive, est un nom de loca- 
lite des Orientaux. 

Mais que faut-il entendre par “ les Orientaux ”, praheah ? La 
grammaire, depuis Panini, ne connait que deux groupements en fono- 
tion des points cardinaux : les Septentrionaux [udancah] et les Orien- 
taux (prdneah). Un vers traditionnel, rapporte par la Kasika ‘ et par 
Ksirasvamin = etablit cette repartition : 

pragudancau vibhajate hainsah ksirodake yatha 
vidusani sabdasiddhyarthani sa nah patu saravati 
“ Elle separe I’Estet le Nord, comme le cygne separe le lait et I’eau, 
pour bien fixer I’usage de la langue classique. Qu’elle nous protege, la 
Saravati ! ” 

Et le Dictionnaire d’Ainara, en decrivant la terre, s’en tient encore 
a cette double division, qu’il complete par Tadjonction seeondaire des 
deux autres directions : 

Saravatyas tii yo ’ vadhah | desah pm/jdaksinah prdeya udjryah 
pascimottamh , “ 

“ a partir de la Saravati, le pays qui est au Sud-Est, e’est I’Orient ; 
celui qui est au Nord-Ouest, e’est le Noi-d.” 

Ainsi, pour Ainara, le Sud fait corps expressement avec I’Est, le 
Nord avec I’Ouest. Le glossateur Vandyaghatiya ecrit sur ee passage 
que “ la Saravati est une riviere de I’lnde qui coule du Nord Est veix 
I’Ocean Occidental” {etasmims ca hhamte var-'se saravati ndma nadi 
aisdnyd disah sakdsdt pascimasamudruyamini vahati). L’indication 
parair nette et elaire ; malheureusement la geographic reelle ne la eon 
firme pas. X’andyaghatiya, en veritable glossateur, a deduit de sen 
texte meme I’indication (ju’il parad y ajouter, il ne I’a empruntee ni a 

6 vrddhac chah P. IV. 2. 114. J, !, 75. 

^ Snr P. I. I, 75 ^ Snr Amara 11,1. 0-7. ^ IT, I, G-7. 
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la geographie moderne, ni a la geographic ancienne, ni aux nomencla- 
tures consacrees des rivieres dans les epopees et les Parana On y 
chercherait en vain la pretendue Saravatl de Vandyagliatiya, En fait 
la tradition a, cette fois encore, perpetue une appellation ipii n’ avail 
plus, et depuls longtemps, ancun rapport avec la rcalitc. Un tenip-^ 
avait ete ou le nom de Saravatl '* (la riviere) aux roseaux ’ etait appli- 
que a un cours d’eau qui separait en deux parties I’ensemhle de I'lnde 
aryenne. Panini enseigne expressenient la formation de ce nom. ” Le 
souvenir d’ une frontiere tracee par la riviere Saravatl s'est curieuso- 
ment conserve dans un episode cilebrc de la floctrine boudrlhique 
Lorsque Ivotikarna va eousulter le Bouddha ^ur la liuiite de< pays de 
<tricte observance, le maitre fixe a la Saravatl la limite meridionale 


'■ Au Sud il y a une villa no’nm'‘e SarilvatT, et pirde! ■ une riviere nom- 
inee Saravatl, c’est I'l le bout” (daksinem ^ardvafi ii'lmn. nngari fn^’/dh 
pireria Saravatl ndma wall so’ntah). Telle est du moins la tradition de 
I’ecole iilula Sarvastivadin dan.s son texte original recueilli par les com- 
pilateurs du Divyavadana (p. 21). Les Miteurs du texte, Cowell et Neil, 
citent deux varlantcs du nom fournies par des manuscritsdc valeur in- 
ferieure: Sarvdvutl (ms. A.) et Suvdrdvall (ms. B.). C’e-t cette derniere 
lecture qui a etc suivie par Yi-tsing, auteur responsable, sinon effectit, 
do la traduction chiuoise du Vinaya Mfila-SarvastivAdin ; il a rendu le 
nom de la ville et de la riviere par rhe-pa (ou : fo) -lo-fa-ti qui suppose 
un original Savaravatl. " Yi-tsing reproduit la meaie forme dans un 
autre traite du memo Vinaya, le Mula Sarvastivada EkaLatakarma 
oil le meme episode est repete en abrege. La le.;on Savaravati 
est due sans doute i un eisai de correction pour sub.stituer a 
I’inconnue Saravati un nom qui evotjuait I’idee des Savara dont les 
tribus sauvages peuplaient le plateau central, a la lisiere sud du bassin 
du Gamje. Le jiassage correspondant du \’inava des Sarvastivadin ne 
nous est connu que par la ver.sion cliinoi.se due a Puayc.tara, il s'y pre- 
sente, par la fautf' du traducteur ou de Poriginal, dans iin i tat d’inex- 
tricable c.mfu-ion. --V|rres .avoir rcgulieivment donne le inont Usira 
(Yeou-cJii lo) Ciunme la limite sejitentidonale. ilajoute : •' P.rr-dela cett^" 
montagne, et non loin, il v a Parbro so-lo de la source aux joins 



La '‘sotirce aux joncs ’ senible etre ICquivalcnt 


de Saravatl ‘Gl’eau’ qui a de.s roseaux ” et I’arbre wln=f<ai<i ou vu/ 


It) SaradhniH I'ci VI. .1. 12') 
Tok. XVIT, ."). rub, 2. 


n Tok XV [1, 4. iOS-i '• 
■ T.ik XVr 4, .V.ia. IT 
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semble remonter au meme original. En outre ce Vina 3 'a clonne coname 
limite an "Niord-Est “ le fleuve des Bambous, " qui lui aussi evoque la 
Saravati. Tel qu’il est, ce passage est done inutilisable. Le Vina^'a 
pali, de I’ecole Sthavira, substitiie a la Saravati la Salalavati lavec les 
variantes SallaA’ati et Salilavati ; maisle temoignage de Jataka I, 49 et 
Sumangala vilasini I, 173 confirme la lecture Salala°) : il fait de oette 
riviere la limite au >Sud-Est ; puraHhimaclakJchinayd disaya salalavati 
nadi. L’ orientation Sud-Est donnee par le pali concorde en 
partie avec I’orientation Sud donnee par le Vinaya des Mula Sarvastiva- 
din ; elle est en contradiction absolne avec la determination brahman- 
ique de la Saravati qui, separant le Nord et I’Est, doit couler au Nord- 
Ouest du Paj's du Ulilieu, le iMadhyadesa, lei|uel est lepavsdo .stricte 
observance. 

La ville de Saravati (Saravati nagari) que le Vinaya des MCua 
Sarvastivildin place iminediatement en deca de la riviere Sariivati n’est 
pas mieux connue quo cette riviere memo. Une ville du meme nom 
reparait, il est /rai, dans le Ragluiv'amsa X\', 97, comme la eapitale ou 
regnait Lava, fils de Rama ; tandis que son autre fils regnalt a Kusavatl : 
sa vivs'^ya Kit<-dv(tlyn,n ripnvdgnhkukim ku<am 
■iardvatyd,!' snktair janitasriilava in lavam." 

'i’el est du moins le texie adopte par Mallinatha et generalement accepte 
sur la foi de ce oommentateur. Mais les commentateurs Vallabha, 
Vijav'anandasuri, Caritravardliana lisent : S.-dvastydn, ca\ Hemadri et 
Sumativijava lisent Srardydn, ‘■a. Mt I'Uttarakanda du Rilmayana, 
que suit Kalidasa norame en effet la eapitale de Lava Sravasti, dans le 
textede Bombay CVIII, o. comme dans le texte de Calcutta CXXI, 4 : 
Srdvastiti piiri ramyd sravitd ca lavasya Et e’est, en effet, d’apres 

tons les textes du Ramavana, sur I’Uttara Ko>ala que regn.iit Lava 
tandis quo KiEa regnait .sur le Kosala proprement dit {Kosahsu kusam 
riram uUare.su tathd laram'. Sravasti est la eapitale de rUttara-Kosala. 
La ville et la riviere de Saravati. sur les confins du Nord et de I’Est, 
n’ont rien a faire ici, 

Il faut clone renoncer a preciser le site de Gonarda en fonction de 
I’introuvable Saravati. Mais un fait subsiste : dans la division tradi- 
tionnelle de I’Arvavarta en deux regions, Nord et Est, Gonarda, traite 

Vinayapitaka, Mahavagga V. 13, 12. 

'5 L’edition de Gorresio CXIII. 21 a Sravafi : lavasya tu purim ramyain >ruvaiofif 
Ickavisrutaw . 
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grammaticalement comme line localite des “ Orientaux n’est pas du 
Nord, quelle que puisse etre son orientation secondaire. On ne sera 
done pas surpris si Varaha ilihira, 1e seal auteur connu qui mentionne 
Oonarda apres les textes deja cites, place Gonarda parmi les pays du 
Slid dans aa carte astrologique de I’Tnde. Brhatsanihita XIV, 12 : nthn 

daksinena lahkd bharukacchah . . . vanavdsi kohkandh/nrdh 

dkaravcndi'artakn (corr. dnarl°) dnsapurawnardakerahikaJi karndta .... 
hdnkya . . . tumbavanakannaneyrikah." Le nom de Gonarda parait 
enco.e deux fois dans la Brhatsainhita a I’interieur de deux groupe- 
ments purement astrologiques : TX, jmymdtrdkrdnte mUcchdtaviknsva- 
jirigomaiUdn gonardnmcasiidmy) vaidehdms ednaynh sprsati. Pit XXXIl, 
22 ■ gonardaredikukurdn kirdlavaidehakdn hanti. Dans sa nomenclature 
geographique, Varaha Mihira semble jeter les noms au hasard du metre, 
sans qu’on puisse rien inferer de leur disposition relative en se fondant 
sur I’ordre de classement. Parmi ces noms de la region meridionale, 
il en est un toutefois qui mcrite de retenir I’attention : e’est le nom de 
Turabavana. La localite est par ailleurs, autant que je saehe, complete- 
ment inconnue dans la litterature ; cependant, dans son commentaire 
sur le Sutta-nipata , la Paramattliajotika, Buddhaghosa note a propos 
(les vers du Parayana ou est mentionne Gonaddha : 

Vjjeniu cdpi (ronuddhtm Vedisaw Vannsavhnijdiix , 

que “ Vnnasavhaya (litter. ‘ qui porte le nom d’un bois ’) designe Tum- 
bavananagara ; d’autres predendent que e’est Vanasavatthi.’ ’ (T’«/n/so- 

rhayan ii tumbavanaauram (sic) ruccati vanasdvatthin ti pi eke ; la glose 
est rapportee par Andersen-Sraith dans leur edition du Sutta-nipata. ''' 
Ainsi. au dire de Buddhaghosa, Tumbavana serait I’etape entre Virlisa, 
et Kausambi, sur la route de Gonaddha-Gonarda vers la Yamun ,. De 
fait, au .stupa de Sanchi, voisin du site de Vidisa (23 28' N. de !at , et 
77 48' E, de long.) cinq inscriptions commemorent des donations faites 
par des habitants de Tumbavana. On voit aussi figurer parmi les bien- 
faiteurs du stupa des habitants de Mahismatl, d’Ujjayini, de \ idisa ; 
on s’etonne de n’y pas rencontrer des gens de Gonarda. 

L’authenticite de la nomenclature geographique dans I’introduction 
au Parayana est confirmee par un trait decisif. Bavari y est repre- 
sente comme installe sur le bord de la Godhavari, dans la region d’ Alaka : 

Ad. loc., p. 194. 

Liiders, List. Xos. 201. 202, 449. 450. 520. 
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SO assakassa visaye alakassa samasane 

vasi Godhavayikiile uiichena ca phnlena ra (vers 2). 

Quand ses disciples le quittent, lear premiere etape vers le Nord est la 
ville de ‘‘ Patitthana di’ Alak.sb'’ (alakassa Patitthdnam, v. 36). Tel est du 
moins le texte adopte par les editeurs, Fausbdll et Andersen-Smith. 
Mais I’appareil critique fourni par oeux-ci montre que dans les deux 
passages les manuscrits birmans portent, an lieu d’Alaka, “ Mulaka’q 
L’inscription de Siri Pulumayi a ISTasik, enumerant les provinces reunies 
par Gotamiputa dans son empire, nomme le pays de Mulaka, qu’elle 
accole an pays d’Asaka (Assaka) exactement comme fait le Parayana : 
(Asika-Asaka-Mulaka-Suratha-Kukuraparamta- Anupa- Vidabha- Akara- 
vati). Le dernier editeur de I'inscription, M. Senart, ecrivait a propos 
du nom Mulaka: “The Mulakas remain shrouded in obscurity- 
Bhagwanlal adduced the dynasty of the iMundakas, known from the 
^ ishnupurana ; and the way in which they are there mentioned together 
with the Sakas and Tukharas is such as to commend the hint. But I 
am doubtful about the change of / into nd.'’ Le mystere est dissipe, 
grace an texte du Parayana. Le site du Mulaka peut etre meme deter- 
mine avec assez de precision, puisqu’il se trouve entrel’Asaka (Assaka, 
Asmaka) on est la ville de Pratisthana (Patitthana) aujourd’liui Paithan 
sur la haute Godavari, pres de sa souice, et le Suratha (Surastra) qui 
est aujourd’hui la presc-iu’ile de Katthiawar. Mulaka doit done designer 
la portion de la cote avec I’arriere-pays au nord de Bombaj', le Guze- 
rate. 

On m’accusera peut-etre d’attacher une importance excessive 
I’orclre de succession on les noms de provinces defilent dans I’inserip- 
tion de Pulumayi. Mais I’inscription de Rudradaman a Girnar. qui 
remonte a la meme epoque, contient, elle aussi, une liste des provinces 
soumisc'- par Rudradaman, Padversaire de la dynastie Satakarni a 
laquelle appartiennent Gotamiputa et Pulumayi. Son dotnaine est en 
partie forme de territoires conquis sur les Satakarni : on y retrouve 
1 Akaravanti (Akara-f- Avanti), PAnupa, le Sura.stra, le Kukuraparanta 
( Kukura-j- Apaianta) : 2^^<^'^'^'dj}arakaravanti/an iipamvrddnatitrtsurdstras- 
t'abhramarukacshasindhusauvirakiikurdpardiptanisddhadinarn . Mai.s ici 
Pordre de succession esc inverse, puisque Rudradaman a etendu ses 
conquetes du Nord au Snd en partant de la region d’Ujjayinl, sa capi- 


’ Epiqr. Jndica VITT. ii2. 
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tale, tandis que Gotamiputa avait marche en conquerant du Sud an 
Nord, a partir des bnrds de la Godavari. 

Le souvenir du pays de Mulaka n’est peufc-etre pas entiereiuent 
efface dans la tradition pouranique Le Visnu purana (IV, 4) dans la 
gcnealogie de la race d’lksvaku donne a Kalmasapada un fiL norame 
Asmaka ; A§maka a pour fils et successeur Mfdaka, surnomme Narlka- 
vaca, parce que des femmes i’auraient cache et sauve lors du massacre 
general des ksatriya. Asmaka est clairement un heros eponvme, 
I’eponymedupays d’ASmaka, ce territoire “ pierreux ” [asman ‘‘ pier re”), 
situe au Sud d’Avanti et qui fait etroitement corps avec lui (Avant)/- 
nsynaknh. Ganapatha, gana Kfirtakaujapadayah, Asmakhvanti dans le 
Sarvastivadi vinaya, episode de Kotikarna ; le Mula Sarvastivadi 
vinaya a Asmaparantaka que Cowell et Neil lisent h tort : nsmnt 
purantnka). La relation entre I’Asmaka et le Mulaka, si nettement 
exprimee dans le Parayana (so Assaknssrt vlsaye Muhkassa samnsane, 
v. 2) donne i penser rpie la filiation indiouee dans le Purana entre le roi 
Asmaka et le roi Mulaka traduit en genealoi'ie un rapport geographique. 

On s’etonnera moinsde rencontrer dans une section du Sutta-nipata 
des details si precis sur la geographic des regions qui encadrent le golfe 
de Camhaye si on se rappelle qu’une des perles de la collection, I’admi- 
rable Dhn nivasutta a pour scene la rive de la Mahi. Le bergcr Dhaniya 
V est installe : Anutire Mahhja samanavofyo •, le Bouddha passe la nuit 
au bord de la riviere: anidire Mahiy ekarattivaso. Pour amener le 
Bouddha dans ces parages exotiques, si eloigncs de son activite reelle, 
air contact prochain de la mer freqiientee par les barbares, il fallait 
raudace d’nn poete du terroir et d’une inspiration locale. 

G OivySvadana, 1. Uraca Vaaga, 2. 

(Xfori:. The < orri:ct form of the Chineses rharactn’ for shut not being av-ailable at 

the press, the form lias been used. The hori?.ontai top-line of the central element 

* shraild be — and the wliole centre is as in without the EH.! 




THE THEORY OF RASA IN SANSKRIT POETICS 

SusHiLKUMAR Dk, M.A., D.LiT. (Loiid.), Premchand RoycTiand 
Research Student, and Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Tho theory of rasa, like the theor\f of dhvani with which it is inti- 
mately connected, forms one of the most important aesthetic founda- 
tions of Sanskrit Poetics. From its first appearance in the dramatic 
theory of Bharata down to its establishment as the ‘ soul ’ of Poesy in 
the work of Visvanatha, there has been a steady working out of the 
idea into a fundamental aesthetic conception ; and it is worth while to 
study the gradual unfolding of the idea through its fairly long cour'c 
of history'. 

The dogma of rasa, apart from any theory thereon, was naturaily 
known to the old writers on Poetics; but in the beginning it was tak('n 
into account only in conne.yion with the drama, and its importance as 
one of the essential factors of poetic theory was not properly undei - 
stood. This importance was probably for the first time ably set fortli 
by the Kashmirian Anandav irdhana in the ninth century, and subse- 
quently elaborated with such mastery by his commentator Abhinaya- 
gupta that it became thenceforth an accepted fact in Sanskrit Poetics, 
never to be set aside by rival systems and improved only' in detail by 
later speculations. 

But it can be easily shown that some theory of rasa, however 
undeveloped, or even a Rasa School particularly in connexion with tlie 
drama, was in existence long before the time of Anandavardhana. al- 
though the bearings of this theory on poetry, in contradistinction to 
drama, were seldom discussed. The importa,nce of this dramaturgic 
Rasa School must have been somewhat overshadowed by the domi- 
nance of the Alamkara and the Riti Schools in the sphere of poetic 
theory ; but its comparative antiquity, going back to a period even 
anterior to Bharata, is undoubted. Dramaturgy, however, appears at 
first to ha,ve formed a study by itself ; and even among later writer-;, 
only Vidyanatha and Visvanatha think it worth while to devote 
special chapters to it. Both Bhamaha and Dandin. no doubt, speak 
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of rinfaka as a species of kavya, but refer to specialised treatises for its 
detailed treatment.’ Similarly Vamana shows an unusual partiality 
towards the drama (I. 3. 30), but its treatment is omitted because it 
did not apparently come within the province of poetic theory. The 
earliest known writer who includes a treatment of Dramaturgy is 
Hemacandra, but his work is more or less a compilation, and his enor- 
mous admiration for Abhinavaofupta’s writinss^ will sufficientlv explain 
tliis tendency. It seems, therefore, that the school of Dramaturgy 
liad an existence separate from the orthodox schools of Poetics, and the 
fr/9a-theories which sprang up in connexion with this school, confined 
their activity, in the first stage of their development, to the sphere of 
dramatic composition and exerted only a limited influence on poetic 
theories. 

The oldest known exponent of this dramaturgic Rasa School is 
Bharata, from whom apparently sprang all later schools and theories, 
and whom even J nandavardhana himself, as we shall see. takes as his 
firiginal authority. But ram does not appear to be Bharata’ s principal 
theme, and it is treated only in connexion with his exposition of dram- 
,itic representation, with which he is chiefly concerned. We can under- 
stand, therefore, why Rajasekhara^ should, in accordance with some 
current tradition, regard Bharata as an authority on rvpnka. rather than 
on Tdsci. and speak of one Nandikesvara * as the origi'"'al exponent of the 

^ Kavyddarsa I. 31 ; Bhdmnlidlamkdra T. 24. 

2 Hemcandra, for instance, copies (nn. .57-661 almost t^p.rhntim the whole of .Abhina 
vagnpta's commentary on Rharata’s dictum on m-ia 'tnlra rihhrn-mnhhnt n ryahhirUri 
famyoqad rasa-nispattih , ed. Kavyamala. p 62, ed Ctrosqet, p 87, 1. 7) with onlv n 
conelnding acknowledgment etan-mntam etdimabhir tipyi' ly'fnii 

3 Kdvya-mlmamsd, V. 1, 

I Although no work of Xandike.svara on raca has vet been diseovered, the nam- 
occurs in connexion with .several works (Aufrecht, On'. C-,t. i, -27 K ii. 5'i, iii. 206) on music 
histrionic art, eiotic, grammar and ian/ra The writer on orotic is cited as Nandilvar i 
in Panca-sTtyaha (Bik. Cat. .533. Peterson ii. 110) who is supposed by Aufrecht to be th- 
same as Nandin quoted by VaCsyavana (1. 1,8); but the name NTindike^vara is given in 
Rati-rahasya {Oxf. Cat. 21Sa: Schmidt. Ind Erotik. I'MI. pp. Iii, -, 9 ) gee Schmidt’s 
lenrarks. ibid.,p. 47. The work on histrionic art attributed to Xandikesvar.a is called 
Abhinaya darpana (ed. Poona, 1874: MSS. Ind. Off Cat 3028, ; Winternitz, 109- 

Madras Cat xxii 12980; ^esagiri Sastri, Rep. ii '04: Burnell. 438 ; also in Oppert). Work 
on music ca\\eANnndike.H<nra-mate talddhydyn in Weber 1729 See also Madras Cat xxii 
13006-8, where mention is made of Bhnratdrnava supposed to be a condensed version, 
apparently, after Bharata, of the work of Nandikesvara by Sumati, treating of dramatic’ 
gestures and talas. 
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/«sa-theorv, which Rharata, if Rajasekhara is right, must have bor- 
rowed and worked up into his own system. That the rasa-theory was 
older than Bharata is apparent from the fact that Bharata himself cites in 
chs. vi and vii several slokus in the ari/d as well as in the ayiustubh metres 
in support of his own statements ; and in one place, he distinctly c[uotes 
two dryd-slokas from a chapter of an unknown work relating to the dis- 
cussion of rasa} It may be mentioned, liowever. that Kesava Misra, a 
comparatively recent writer of the 16th century, speaks of one sutra- 
kdru bhagavdn Sauddhodani,’ who. according to him. was one of the 
first to formulate the view that rasa is the essence of poetry. Nothing 
is known of this mysterious Sauddhodani. apparently a Buddhistic 
writer, except that Kesava Misra. on his own acknowledgment, is follow- 
ing this old ma.ster. whose views, as ^-ecorded in the Alamkdra-sekJiara ■ 
do not seem, however, to deviate in any material way from those 
of IMammata. 

With Bharata. on the other hand, ue arrive at a distinctly definite 
landmark. Long before the Dhvani School, led by Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta. was dominant, Bharata’s views on 7'asa seem to 
have been discussed in some detail, with the result that divergent 
theories came to prevail under the names Bhatta Lollata, Sahkuka. 
Bliatta Nayaka and others, all of whom appear to have been commen- 
tators on Bharata’s Kdiyamsira’' and to have, therefore taken Bharata 

5 atrdrye rasa-viedra-muJehe ^ ed. KAvyamalo. p. 07. 

6 Alamhdra ^ekhara,'p^. 2, 20, etc. 

’ The views of all these writers, whose works are now lost, are known from the 
• xposition of Abliinavagupta (followed by other writers, e g. Marama^, Hemacandra. 
Vidyadhara, etc. ) who also cites some less known commentators such as Rahula or Rahala . 
and Bhatta Yantra. This practically coincides with the enumeration of the different 
commentators on Bharata by Sarhgadeva as the source of his work {13tli century , see intro, 
to Anandii^rama edition of the text), with the exception of the name of Udbhata men- 
tioned by the latter (I. 1.19). It is curious that Udbhata actually quotes (iv. 4) the first 
halt of Bharata vi 15 enumerating the eight rasas, only making enough verbal change in 
the lattei’ portion of the verse to admit sdnta as the ninth rasa in the category. Rahula 
IS cited by ^arngadeva as one of his authorities (I 1.17); while Lollata and Sankuka belong 
in all probability to the 8th and the 9th centuries. Bhatta Nayaka does not appear to 
be very distant chronologically from Abhinava, who is the oldest writer to quoue him, and 
probably belongs to the end of the 9th or the beginning of the 10th century, a date which 
makes it likely that he is identical, as Peterson suggested (intro. Subhds. p. o'l), with 
the Bhatta Nayaka who is mentioned by Kalhana 159) as having flourished in the 
Lvign of i^ankaravarman, son of Avantivarman of Kashmir (see JRAS., 1897, p- 296*. 
Sundaraml^ra in his Ndtjjapradipa {Ind. Off. Cat. iii. p. 347) as well as Raghav'abhatta 
-'peaks of a commentary on Bharata by Matrguptacarya, who is also mentioned by 

A 14 
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as their starting point. As their discussion, however, chiefly related, as 
we have stated above, to the dramatic art and as there existed side by 
side the rival theories of the more influential Alariikara and Riti Schools, 
who never realized its aesthetic importance, the rasa-theory and its 
exponents never seem to have come into prominence, until the idea was 
taken up by the Dhvani School and worked into their system. In the 
meantime the dramaturgic Rasa Seliool succeeded, to a certain extent 
in reacting upon and influencing the rival schools, who were apparently 
forced to acknowledge rasa and accord it even a subsidiary place in 
their general theory of alamkara or riti. 

This will be evident from a reference to the .standpoints of Bhaniaha 
and Randin, the two earliest known writers on Poetics who.se works 
have survived. Without going into details we may state that to 
Rhamaha the moat important element in poetry is vakrdkti, which is 
apparently identified with ati<iay 6 kii and nhich jnobably mean.s a kind 
of heightened expression which is the underlying principle of all poetic 
figures (alamkaras). Bhaniaha does not seem to possess a veiA- clear 
notion of the function of rasa in poetry, the only direct reference to it 
occurring in the definition of the figure ra-santt. which, in his opinion, 
should manifest the rasas clearly.* Basa is tlius apparently included in 
the sphere of a particular alamkara and given a very aubordinatf' plu'c 
in his system. Commenting, however. f)n Bhamaha’s central verse on 
cakrokti II. 80, 

saisa sarmiva cakroktir anayarthn I'ihhavyate , 
Abhinavagupta attempts to read into it his own idea of rasa and interpi cts 
vibhdvyate in the technical sense as pramadod yd nadir vihhdvatdni niyatr. 
risesena ca bhdvyate, rasamayikriyata iti^ In other words, he take-- 
Bhamaha to mean that by rakrokti, the sense of poetry is rendered into 
a suitable factor of the rasa, so that by using the word vibhavyate v ith 
the meaning given to it by Abhinava, Bhamaha apparently implies that 

Sariigadeva as one of liis au'.honties (I. I. 17). If thi.s Alatrgupta is the same person n.f-ii- 
tioned by Kalhana (Til. 125. 252) as living under Harsa Vikramaditya and referred to by 
Vasudeva on Karpura-manjar't (.Aiifrecht, Cat. Gat. i. -ilS) as a writer on Alamkara, then 
he must have been one of the earliest commentators on the present-day text of Bharata. 
But this view about the date of Jlatrgupta is very doubtful. These points have been 
discussed in detail in my Sanslcril Poetics (vol, i. p 2-t/). which see also on question-- of 
chronology, omitted as a rule in tliis article. 

8 rasaiad darsita-spa.°yt-sriigarddi-rasam. III. 6. 


Locana, p. 20S. 
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rasa as well as alamhara originates in vakrSkti. The scholastic specula- 
tion with regard to the origin and function of rasa does not apjiear, how- 
ever. to have started in Bhamaha’s time ; and Bhamaha, in common 
with Dandin, never uses tlie technical terms vibJidra. anuhhdva etc., so 
familiar to later theori.sts. On the other hand, Bhamaha’s opinion seems 
to be that msa need not be invariably present in poetry ; what must be 
present is vahrSkliJ'^/ In 3. no doubt, Bhamaha speaks " of kdvya-rasa 
as mitigating the rigour of the sdstra, a .sentimcTit wliich is endor.sed by 
Rudrata and which probably inspired the dictum of later writers that 
the Sdstra is prabh u-sammita. while the kari/a is kdntd-samniita ft is 
probable that the phrase kdvija-rasa is used here in the general untech- 
Jiical sense of • the flavour of poetr\',' but if we read, with Abhinava- 
gupta,'* a technical meaning into it. it only shows that the earliei’ 
authors were satisfied witli assitniing only this jjleasing and extraneous 
function to rasa. 

The same remarks with regard to the recognition of ra.’sa. apply tnore 
or loss to Dandin ; but Dandin seems to be more alive to its imitortance 
than Bhamaha. Like Bhamaha. Dandin allows ram to bo included in 
the poetic figures and therefore assigns to it only a minor place in his 
system. It may be contended that Dandin gives greater prominence to 
rasa by including it in one ot the essential (pialiti('s (cjnna) of diction 
{rlti), viz. in nmlhurija, which is defined as th“ estal)lishnient of rasa in 
the word and in the object ; but from II. 292 it apjtears that Dandin 
means by auulhurya gunu mere absence of vulgarity (agrduti/atd) and 
<loes not contemplate the inclusion of rasa as such. This is made eleai- 
by 1. 64 where agrdaii/a artha is said to be rasdraha. as well as by the 
Hrdayahgama commentary on this point: mddluu ya-gnm pradar-^itah 
■iabddrthayor ugrdmyatayd jdtah raso vdkyusya bhavati. akuhkdratuyd 
nirdisjani rasavattvam asta-rasdyattam (p. 167). the last part of this 
passage calling attention to the fact that the onl\ cases, where the eight 

I. 30. 30; II. St-0; VI. 23. 

svadU’kZivija-rasonmi'^ram i^asfram apyupatjun]<it' 
prathamdlVlha-madhavah pibanti katnbhe'^dam. 

XII. 1, 2. 

* Abhinava uses the terms prabh u-^animita and initra-sanumta {Locana, p 12) which 
is followed by Mammata {Kavya~pr. ed. Bombriy Sausk. Ser. 1017, p. Oj. Later writer^ 
distinguish [Ekdvall, pp. 13-5) between the Vedas which are prabha-hammitd y tlie Itihasn. 
etc., which are mitra-sammita and tfie Kavya whicu is kanta-sammita, 

Locandy p. 182. zdci va^tunyapi rasu-sihitih I. 51. 
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rnsuK are admitted by JJandin and which we shall discuss presently, 
occur in connexion with his inclusion of this element in poetic figures 
like rasavat. The niadhiiri/a yutia. according to Dandin, may appear in 
two ;is[)ects. ill so fai’ it creates vag-ram and vastu-rasa (I. 51), the 
former consisting of alliteration of similar sounds {snitijcniuprasa) and 
the latter denoting absence of vulgarity [agrainycita].''^ ThusHemacan- 
drn riglitly explains ram in Dandin’s madhiirija, according as it resides in 
me or ra-slx. in this way: huti-vnrndnuprdfiahhyam vdg-rasah .... 
agrdtnydbh idhf yafa hi rustu-rasah (p. IDS). The rasa in mddhurya. there- 
fore, has a distinct technical connotation different from that imparted 
to it by the exponents of the Rasa School. A similai' loose use of the 
term, which, however, Dandin docs not explain, as he does in this parti- 
cular ease, is to be found in ITT. 14D (or T\’ 2H in the Madras edition) 
where the phrase girdni ra-sali should bp interpreted, as it is done by 
ranmavacaspati. as sadhutvam.'^ 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that Dandin vas entirely 
ignorant of the idea of rasa ; for he dei'lares that poetic figures, to which 
he attaches great importance as an element of poetry, endow the sense 
with rasa (T. D2). although here as elsewhere t\\e artha-rasa has a distinct 
reference to agrdniyatd from the context. Again, a wahd-kdrya , in his 
opinion, should invariably possess rasa and hhdva (1. IS), A clearer 
indication is given by his treatment of the figures ,asavat. preyas and 
uijasvin (IT. 275-92). where he betrays an undoubted acquaintance with 
the existence of the eight recognised rasas, all of which he enumerates 
by their respective names and four of which (viz. sriigdra. raudru. vira. 
karuna) he illustrates as elements of the poetic figures under discussion. 
If we are to accept Abhinavagupta’s interpretation Dandin's conception 
of rasa, like that of Lollata. is what may be described as objective ; or, 
in other words. Dandin believes in the causal development of rasa throuc^h 
the ‘ Excitants ' {vihhdvas) and ‘ Ensuants ' {ainihhdvas) . Without mak- 

See I. ol-‘i7. 

■1 Tlie moiern couinieiitators aie sometimes mi'led tlieir own ideas of ruaa and 
interpret Dandin in tiiat light. For instance. Preinacandra, commenting on Dan im’s ex- 
position of the kavya-sarlra in I. 10, notes Jcai-yanath ^ariram ca.citmabhfita^i/a rasddi-vyang- 
•jasyn deha bh'ta durcujai ca. although Dandin himself non here speaks of the • suggestion ’ 
of ro-w as the ' soul ’ of poesy The same remark applies to the modern commentarj in 
recent ed. of Dandin in the Benares Sanskrit Series 

I' On Hhaiata ch. \i (text of nhich follows below), reprochictd partially hr Heraa 
eandra, p. 57 comm. 
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ing ,i detinit!' ^tatcan'iit on tlii-- point far I )andin - -^oini'w h.ii mt a;ii c 
indicatioji hardly ju-'tities ii-; in iloinij 'O- wc may. Imw evi r. aflirni that 
Dandin ajiparently ';pi‘ak^ nt /(;.-.(/ a-' Ixdng dc\ ( l(ip('d .i' .',n ( fleet from a 
temporary (e.g. iittl oi' kroilhn) to a permanent moo l p- o. .iriuinm or 
riiH(lra) : and the way in wliieh he d‘'aU witli t!ie (|ne>tio'i ien«K ( olonr 
to A'iliinavaLoipta’' inter|)i'etation. or ,it lea't imiieate-. that Danilin 
wa.s ])rohal)lv aware of <ome -^neh theorv. l‘'oi'. -peakiim ol the tianre 
rnsaral. whieh, according to him. pn^^' -^e~ t In- eh ir n tci i-t le ol manifest - 
ing the ra-m-y. he >aiveN an example of the manifc't at ion of An'ii/a/n in 
'11011 a figure, with the remaik i/ilih .iriKinnitiii'n ij'iin ru pa -hnlud iid-juKii iiit 
(II dSI). Similarly with reference to ihe develo))m”nt ol laiaha from 
kyndhil. he 'av' iti/di a/n/a paiiiin kotnn kinillid iiiiahtiliiialdi'ii iialak (II 
I’SI}). Hnt the ra^a in l ho'C tiunre' i> of coni -e 'iihordinate to tlv e\- 
jireswed figure it-elf '.unlain. II ^NTl.of winch it -en-C' U' 

a mean- of emhelli'hment . 1 1 'eem t lierelorc. that 1 ) indiii w.i' t o 'omc 

e.xtent eogni'ant of ra'-((. h/rira et,- Put j,,. ,|ild iioi c|vc them a place 
in hi.s ^V'teir. e.xeept a< an emhelli'hin ait of tlm lancnaee d ol the - •it'C . 
and thi^ ohjeetivc view of /om/ wa^. appaicntl\ chiefly ie--|)oii<ilile for 
the isuhordinate po-ition a-'icned to it in the .\l,ihd<Ara and the lUti 
Schools. 

.\lthough N’amaiia makc' .i '/reat aiha.nce on ItrOidin ■- 'y.'tem in 
other respects, he does not -.eem to have cone further th.in In.' predeec'- 
sor in the treatment of raxa. He emphasi'C'. no douht. tin- ne '(‘"itv ol 
distinguishing hetweeii those eha i act c'lstic' (aana] which are e"ential 
{uitjpi) and th ise (nhi iakam) which are '■•eondarv [anih/<i) in poeiry. and 
marks an improvi'inent on Hhamaha and Dandin. who include ivr.si/ (ml\ 
in the jioetie fienre,'. hy inelndlne it in tin- e'.'ential charaeteri'tic' . for 
he define' the aiiha-iiiina kdali a' that (“"cntial excellence of 'CH'c ' in 
whieh raai is eon'ineuou'lv piC'cnt {dipf<iia<alrinii III - l."i). In thi' 
lesjiect. Vamana ina way aniieipatc' the !m)i at aite ■ which ra^a a'snmerl 
in later 'chools ; hnt it inii't lie admitt"d th it altho.iLdi X'amana 
ineliides ra.':a in the e"ential' of poetiy he had no clear idea of its 
aesthetic significance excejit a' an a"ce"ia'y ehanent. jii't in t h'- 'ami- 
way as he had no clear notion of tie- ' 'iigeested 'eii'C exce|)t O' a simi- 
lar accessory element in a jiartieular fiirnre ( 1 \’. d. S). 

Udhhata, a follower of Hhamaha and a contemporary of \ amana 
adheres in the main to the view' of his preriecessoi' and treats ytififi a' 
a 'uhsidiary element in poetry, inclurhng it like Hhamaha in the tisnrc' 
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like rdsavat ; but in one passage,'*' cinioiisly enough, he apparently 
designates rasa as the ‘soul’ of poetry, without, however, setting up 
an aesthetic system on its basis. This verse occurs as VI. 17 in the 
text of Udbhata’s work published by Col. Jacob in the JRAS. 1897. p. 
S47 : but the t^er.se apj)ears to ))e a little out of place in the context in 
wliicli it occurs, and in tlie text ])ublished by the Nirnaya Sagara Press 
it is wanting, althougli given as a quotation witli a tad ahuh in the 
iiccompauying commentary of Pratiharend\ua ja (p. 77). Prof. Jacobi’s 
supposition.^" theiefore. b;>sed on Jacob's text, that Udbhata was the 
tiist writer to consider the question as to wliat constitutes tlie • soul ’ 
of poesy, and to regard rasa as sueh. does not appeal to be at all plau- 
sible. Even if the verse in question be Udlihata's. it should be taken as 
one of his obiter dicta, which does not fit in well with his system as a 
wliole. although Pratiluirenduraja would probably find a place for it by 
reading into Udbhata, as he does, his own views about rasa. It is true 
that Udbhata betrays a closer acquaintance with the rasa-theory in somc^ 
form or other and its technicalities, using tcrm^ like vihhava. sthayiv. 
sailcdrin (IV. 4) and ntnddmra (IV. 2) and enumerating after Bharata VI. 
!•) the eight orthodox rasas with the addition of a ninth .s'ntfa in the cate- 
gory ; i.mt all this is taken into account as an embellislunent of the ex- 
pressed figure, or in other word', rasa is not considered for its own sake, 
but because it helps to enqihasise and constitute the charm of the parti- 
cular figure. Hence Pratiharenduraja rcunarks fhat the question as to 
the nature of rasa and hhdra. and how far they may stand as a mere 
kdvi/dlamkdru or as the very -.soul ’ of poetry, is not discussed, partlv for 
fear of jirolixity and partly because it is not relevant.’^' 

rasddyadhiHhitam kai i/am jiuad-riipnlai/a yatah 

kathyate tad rasddl ndm kdryutmati am i ija. aalhi'am. 

•'O ZDMG, p. SOS. In a conversation lecently with tlu- mithorof this article, 

I’l'of. Jacobi admitleil that his contention wa-^ no longer tenable. 

Ed. Kav’varaala, p. 50. Not much capital can be made out of the fact, referred to 
in footnote 7 above, that SSrhsadeva mentions rdbhahi as one of the commentators on 
Bharata. If it were true, it only .".hews that Udblinta was conversant with Bharata’s 
theory, as his citation of a haU'-hne from Bharata and use of technical terms like 
ribhava etc., wonld indicate. It does not prove that he belonged to the school of 
Bharata. On the other hand, evidence i.s not wanting that Edbhata belonged to the 
Alaiiikara School (Ruyyaka. p. 7) and was a follower of Bhemaha, whose definitions 
of many poetic figures (e.g. rasacal, atiiaydkti, sasnndeha. sahdkti, apahnuti, utprekt^a, 
i/athasamkhya, apraatuta-pra.4amsa. paryaydkta, ak^epa, cibhdvana, virodha and hhavika) 
he faithfully copies and on whose text he also appears to have written a rivarana (Prati- 
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Rudrata, on the other liand, seems to be the earliest writer who 
explicitly includes a treatment of rasa as a separate topic, devoting 
four chapters to the di.scussion of rasa and its adjunct subject of the 
hero and heroine (naifaha. nayika). ft is not clear, however, what 
theoretical significance he attaches to rasa . for although at the begin 
ning of his work he pr.nses the poets who have won eternal fame by 
composing poetry enlivened by rasa, he devotes a comparatively small 
part of his work to its treatment and is entirely silent with regard to 
the theoretical aspect of tlie question. Out of the sixteen chapter.- 
into which his work is dividal. only two chapters deal directly with ra>'« . 
not theoretically but descriptively, while tire rest is taken up with the 
details of the poetic figures (alamkaras) . on which apjrarcntly he puts 
greater emphasis. Speaking of the necessity of making a poem sarasa 
he says (XIT. 1) that to tliose who enjoy the rasas but fight shy of the 
dry sastras, instruction in the raturvarfius is easier to impart through the 
medium of delectable writing ; and this seems, in his opinion, to be the 
chief motive for inspiring tire sense of poetry witli ru-su, Rudraba. in 
his theoretical tendeneie~. has no affinity with the Ra.sa School, but 
rather with the Alaihkara ScIkjoI ; and we have the testimony of 
Rury-aka and Jayaratha to this effect. Kuyvaka says that Rudrata 
laid special stress on alamkara. in which he comprised the thi’ce kincR 
of ■ suggestion ' including the suggestion of rasa {rasa-dhvani) : and that 
in the figure rasarat and the like, the ram and bhaca implied are 
taken as elements which only heighten the charm of the exprc>sed 
idea. Nami-sadhu, Rudrata’s commentator, however, explaining Riirl- 
rata Xll. 2, states in the usual metaphorical language that in the 
opinion of his author, sabda and arlha constitute the body of poctrv. 
the poetic figures take the place of ai’tificial ornaments, rvhile rasa resem- 
bles natural qualities like beauty, prowess etc. (i'usa.s tu sanndaryddaaja 
iva sahajd giindh). This interpretation only shows that like Vamana. 
Rudrata was a step in advance of Bhamaha and Daiidin. inasmuch as 
he would regard rasa as a natural quality which is not extraneous but 
stands in intimate relation to poetry ; but there is nothing anywhere in 
Rudrata which will support this elaborate description, especially as 
Rudrata can scarcely be suppo.sed to look upon poetic figures, which 

harnedup.13; iocona. pp. ID. 4l). l.i!» ; Heraacandra, p. 17 : Ruyyaka. p. 1 S3 , Samiidra- 
bandha, pp. 89-90). 

Ed. Ka\ yamala p. 5. Sa'iiudrabandha agrees witli tins. 
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are of utmost importance in his view of poetry, as mere artificial 
ornaments of expression. 

The older writers on poetics, therefore, before the advent of the 
Dhvani School, contented themselves with the working out of the out- 
ward form of expression and hardly troubled themselves with the cpies- 
tion of an ulterior aesthetic principle, the ‘ soul’ (atman) of poesy ; nor 
do they identify, as some later writers do, this ‘ soul ’ with the subtle 
psychological factor known as rasa. Vamana, no doubt, offers to solve 
the question by declaring (I. 2. 6) that the rlti, which has been usually 
but inadequately translated as ‘ stjde ’ or • diction,’ is this ‘ soul ' ; but 
in Vamana ’s view, the riti is not the expression of poetic individuality 
but the objective beauty of its representation called forth by the unifi- 
cation of certain more or le.ss fixed excellences, known as gunas, or by 
adjustment of word and .sense. The older writers, therefore, lay the 
greatest emphasis on the poetic figures or alamkaras. as Ruyyaka (p. 7) 
testifies, or on rtti or diction in the objective sense ; and although cog- 
nisant of that aesthetic delectableness, which should be present in all 
poetry and which in Sanskrit goes by the name of rasa, they could not 
yet harmonise it well into their theory of externals, and treated it more 
or less as an embellishment of the language by including it in certain 
jmetic figures, or by allowing it to form an element of the excellences of 
diction. The rasa could come into their system only through this back- 
door, as it w'ere. It is partly for this reason that the Dhvanikara (III. 
52) condemns earlier theories as crude and insufficient for the purpose 
of explaining the nature of poetry and expounds his own aesthetic doc- 
trine in w'hich dhrani. especially rasa-dhvani. plays such an important 
part. 

The Dhvanikara, how^ever, in hi-; exposition of rasa-dhvani . seems 
to have been greatly influenced by the dramaturgic Rasa School. 
Bharata declared that the business of the drama is to evolve one or 
more of the eight rasas ; and therefore a more or less elaborate psycho- 
logy of human sentiments had been analysed in the service of the 
dramatic art. Bharata’s ideas on these 2 )sychological processes and on 
msa, which is the final internal experience consisting in the conscious- 
ness of a certain objective condition of the ego. were elaborated by his 
commentators and followers till the Dhvanikara. followed by Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta, came into the field. From the earlier 
drama and dramatic theory, therefore, the idea of rasa w'as taken over 
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to poetry and poetic theory ; and as the transition from t)ie naive to 
the sentimental poetry was accomplished, the theorists went a step 
further and erected rasa into one of its es.sential aesthetic foundation.s. 
Anandavardhana is quite explicit on this point when he says etar rn 
rasddi-tatparyena kainja-nibandhanam hharatdddvapi suprasiddham era 
(p. 181). In other words, what was already well established in the 
drama by Bharata and others thus found its way into poetry, pro- 
foundly modifying, as it did, the entire eonception of kavyn. In the 
same way, Abhinav’agupta, commenting on the concluding portion 
of the prose passage just before Bharata VI. says : iiatydt samiidaya- 
rupad rasaJi, ndtya cm uisah. kdvye'pi ndfydyamdna era rasah kavydrfhah. 
Similarly Baidrabhatta states at the beginning of his work (I. 5) that 
Bharata and others hav^e already’ discussed ruMi in connexion with the 
drama, while his own object is to apply it to the case A poetry. 

It must be noted, however, that although all later theoiists take 
Bharata as their starting point, and build up their own tlieories round 
his authoritative, if somewhat meagre text, Bharata liimself, like most 
old masters, is very simple in his statements : and tlie subject does not 
appear to hav^e been yet brought into the realm of scholastic speculation. 
Bharata’s work is encyclopaedic in sc-rpe, but his primary tlieme is the 
drama and his eonception of poetry dramatic, a view which perhaps 
inspired Vaniana's paitiality towards dramatic composition expressed in 
I. 3. 30-32 and which is concisely put by .\bhinavagupta by saying 
kdvyamtavan dakoupdtniakam era. In such a com 2 iosition. rasa, accord- 
ing to Bharata, should be predominant ; for he says that the drift 
of sense which arise® from rasa appeals to the heart and jieryades the 
body, like fire lighting up dry pieces of wood,''' Without rasa there can 
be no sense of jjoetiy.^* Although Bharata does not go much into 
technicalities, he see ns co be of opinion that the vibkdms and annbhavas , 
which, according to later theoryq constitute the essential factors, call forth 
rasa ; but he is not clear as to what this process of evolution exactly is. 
He explains bhdva. the basis of rasa, generally as tint which brings into 
existence the sense of poetry through the three kinds of representation, 
viz., through words, gesture.s and internal feeling.’’ This bhdva, when 
permanent and not transitory, reaches the state of ntsa through the 

VII. 7 

** nahi raaad He kaacid arthak pravartatef etl. Grosset. p. 87 : od. Kavyamalii, p. 02. 

vag-ahga-satti'6petan kavi/arthan bhaiayantiti bkavah, op. cit , p., 100 : op. cit. p. . 00. 
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t'actoi’S known as vibhava and anubhavaV A vibhava is explained thus : 
vibJidva iti kasmdd ncyute, vibhdvo ndma vijTiandrthah, vibhdvyante^ nena 
vdg-ahga-sattvdbhinaya ilyato viblidvah}' The word vibhava is used 
therefore to imply knowledge or understanding and may be explained 
generally as that which makes the three kinds of representation capable 
of being sensed. In the same way, the annbhdru is explained as that 
w hich follows upon and makes the three kinds of representation actually 
sensed.'^’ The third element of ram, the vyabhicdri-bhdva, consists of 
accessory facts which help and strengthen it, and is etymologically des- 
cribed a- viabhi ityetdvupu'traguv. , cara gatau dhatiik, vividham dbhimu- 
k'hyena rasdn carantiti vyabhirdrinah As to what relation these 
factors bear to rasa and how this state of relish is brought about, Bharata 
simply lays down vibhavdnnbhdva-vyabhicari-samyogdd rasa-nispattih, 
a formula which, in spite of lii.s own explanation, is so ambiguous with 
respect to the exact significance of the central terms mmyoga and nispatfi 
that a great deal of controversy has gathered round its interpretation ■ 
and a.s each commentator has tried to explain it in his own way, it has 
given rise, as we shall presently see. to a numlier of theories on rasa. 
Biiarata’s own explanation, if it can be called an explanation, is that 
lust as a beverage is accomplished tlir(.»ugh varioirs .seasoned articles 
and herb.s. .so the permanent mood, the Mhdyibhdva. reinforced {apa- 
gata) by various bhavas. attain the stat-“ of rasa-,^"' and it is so 
calb'd because its essence consists in its taste or relish {rasa iti kali 
padarthah, negate dsrddyatrdi). He also explains that the sthayibhava 
is the ),asis of rasa because it attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty 
among the forty-nine different bhavas (viz. eight sthdyi-bhdvas, eight 
sdttvika-bhdvas and thirty-three vyabhicdri-bhdvas mentioned by him 
i'l VH ad t) and ^T. Ki ff.). which naturally rest upon it as being pre- 

"0 sthayina eva bhucu rasaicam apnuvanli, op. cit p. liri; op. cit. p. 70. tatra vibha- 
dnuhhaja iyabhicarr,-.aihijoqUd rasa-nispatlih, op. cit , p S7 : op. cit., p. 02. 
a op. cit., pp. 100-1 ; op. cit.. p 61). 

anubhd. a iti Icasmad ucyate. yadayam aniibhai ayati nanurlhribhinigiatina cdy-aii'i i- 
■•idUca-krtam abhinaynm iti, op cit., p. 101 ; op cit., p. C9. 

Bharata deals with lakcana, alamkara, do'^a and giiua under edeika abhinaya treat- 
etl in Oh. XIV to XX : and these are thus made subordinate to rasa. All these elements 
are considered in so far as they form dramatic embellishments; but laksanas disappear 
m later works, being included either under alamkara (Dandin II. 360 and Daiarupn ed. 
Hall IV. 78) or under rjuna and alamkara (VMvanatha VI., p. 332, ed. Durgaprasada). 

-tl Ed. Grosset, p. 87 : ed. Kavyamala, p. C2. 
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'riimably the princij)al themi-of the (-omposition in (|uesti()n.“' Nothir.<r 
detinite can be eonclud 'il from all this except that in Bharata’s opinion 
the sthaijibhava is a])j)arently the basis of /'no/, while the rihhava, ann- 
h/iava and vtjahhicarin contribute to its final realisation. But this ex- 
planation by its very ambiguitv or vagueness taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators, its general trend anticipating theoi’ies like the ittpattii-adii 
of Lollata and the (nnuiiiti-radu of tSaiikuka. while special teclinicaliti(‘s 
(used probably in an untf'chnieal sense by Bharata himself) like r/ianjit'i 
and sdrndiiya-guna-ijo(j<i occuiring in the text, niggesting oi’ lending 
support to specialised doctiines like the n/iikii-rail(t of Abhina vagupta 
or the hhukii-vada of Bhatta Nayaka. 

The general foundations of the theory, howeiei’, remain as fixed by 
llharata. It is practically admitted (»n all hands that the ra-su is realised 
when a permanent mood or sthdyi-hhdva isbidught to a relishable condi- 
tion through the thre(> elements, viz. the rihftiim the ((itubhdni and the 
I'j/abhicdri-bhdvu . (.If these tlu* first two are the more inpiortant. the 
I'yabhicdriii being onh' e(.>ncomitant or aecessor\ . Bharata's exj)lanation 
of these terms are rendered with greater precision by his followers. By 
sthdjji-bhdva in poetry and drama are meant cm tain mo-e or less perma- 
nent conditions of the nnnd. such as love, grief, angei or fear. This 
permanent mood, constituting the prineipal theme of eoi\iposition and 
running through nil other moods like tlie thread of a garland, cannot h - 
overcome by those akin to it or those opposed to it. but can oidy be rein- 
forced. Those elements which respia tivcly excite, follow and strengthen 
(if we may use these expressions) the slltdi/i-blidi-a are in [ajetry and drama 
know'll as vibhdva, anubhdva and viribhicdri-bhdvu}^ although, in the 
ordinary world they may lie known as mundane cause and effect 
(Iniikika kdmna and kdri/a). Devoid of technicalities, a ribhdvu may be 
taken as that which makes the permanent mood capabh' of being sensed, 
an anubhdva as that which makes it sensed, while a ri/abh icdii- (also called 
■'^ahrdi’i-) bhdva as that w hich acts at an auxiliary or gives an impetus to 

ctiidha yiidctnyonycu'tIi'i'!*<iin^krtuir > thhavfinubhdvd-ctjdn/itffh • k' 0 }ia-pahfa''nta bhav^r 
(h sdindnya-guna-yogewibhiiii-'pcidijanle ia''dh, tat katham itldnhn sthayma ern bhdva 
ra^at: am dpnuvantiti iicyate.\ . . . bah. <i>rayat<'dt >•. Imihltfitah .^Ihiyino hhdvdh . *tl. CJrn--set . 
pp. 102; ed. Kavyainala, p. 7‘». 

Hallantyne renders these terin^ conveniently, it not ver\ adequately .as tlie Excit- 
ant, the Ensuant and the Accessory respectivelv. a nomenclature u Inch is accepted by Dr. 
OauLuanath Jha in his translation of the Kdvya-prafca<a. Prof. Jacohi. however . 

h»02, p. 394 ff.), uses the terms Factor, Effect and Concurrent. 
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it. In the case of Love as a permanent mood, the .stock-examples given 
of vibhava are women and the seasons : of anuhhava . glance and embrace ; 
of vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings of joy and anxietv. 
Now Bharata says that the rasa is realised through a certain correlation 
of these elements with the sthayibhava or permanent mood. The 
question therefore arises, to which Bharata himself giv^es no definite 
solution, viz. what this process of realisation actually consists in. and 
what relation do these elements bear to rasa in this process, the solution 
depending upon the explanation of the two much-discussed terms samyoga 
and uispafti in Bharata’s original dictum cited above. 

Bhatta Lollata aj^ears to be one of the earliest commentators 
of Bharata to offer aii/e.xplanation. But excepting the brief review' of 
his opinion in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata, which is cop- 
ied more or le.5s by all subsequent w'Hters from INIammaLi and reproduced 
almost literally but anonymously by Hemacandra. Lollata is unknown to 
us and his work is apparently lost. Very little can be gathered from 
this summary exposition by an adverse critic : but it appear' that 
Lollata took the vibhava as tiie direct cause (karayia) of rasa which 
is therefore an effect {anukdrya or utpddya), and the w'ord nispatti of 
Bharata is explained as utpatti or pnsli.^* The ram. found in characters 
like Rama, is attributed to the actor who imitates the character in form, 
dre.ss and actions, and thus charms the spectator.'^ .Mammata and his 
followers agree with this interpretation of Lollata by Abhinava. but 
they make it more clear by saying that the permanent mood or the 
sthdyin is directly connected with the hero (>niikhya.yd vrttyd=sdksdt 
samba ndh ena) . but it is recognised as existing in the actor through 

Ihe extracts given bolow are taken from a transcript, published herewitli, of the 
Trivandrum Palace MS prepared for me through the kind otiices of Dr. Gaiiganath Jha. 
Lollata’s views are reviewed, alter Abhinava. in Manimala IV, ed. Bom. Sansk. Ser . 
p. 87 ; Hemacandra p. 57; Mallinatha on Vidvadhara. p. 85; Govinda. ed. Kawamala. 
p 61. Hemacandra practically reproduces Abhinax agiipta’'^ very words. 

atra hhaUa-loUata-prahhrtayas torad evath vifdcakhyith. Vihhdvddibhih samyogo' rthaf 
sthayinas tato rasa-nippattih. Tatra vibhava^ cittav ytteh sthdyydlmikoyd ntpattau knrnaam ; 
anubhavd^ ca na ra^a-janya atra vicakHtd, teyam rasa-kdranat>’ena gaaandrhatvdt . api tu 
bkdvdnam eva etc. Abh. on Bh. 

‘5 sthayyeva vtbhdvdmtbhavddibhir upacito ra^ah . sihayl hhm atr-anupacitoh. Sa cobha 
yo^pyanukdrye' mikartaryapi {vi^cardnusandhona baldd iti ciranfardndrh cdyam pakfah, 
Abh. on Bh. 

ramdddvanukarye fad tvpatdnnsandhdndn nartnke^pi prat'iyamano rasah, Mamma.ta 
ioc» r.it.f where the term praOyamdnah is interpreted by Govinda as aropyamdnak [nate hi 
tuly rupatdnuaandkdna-vaydd aropyarrmnak sdmdjikdndm camatkara-hetnh , p. 6^). 
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a clever imitation of the original character, this imitation being apparent- 
ly the source of the charm {camatkdrahetu) to the sjjectator. The locus 
of the rasa, therefore, is supposed to be in the hero ; but it is not clear 
how it is apparentiy transferred to the actor and how the spectator 
is charmed by a feeling which does not exist in him. Govinda, therefore 
rightly comments on this view of Lollata ; tad apesalaai, sdmdjihesu tad- 
ahlidve tatra caaiatkarcinubhava-virodhat, na ca tajjndnaai eva caniatkdra- 
hetuJi, laukika-srhgarddi-darsanendpi camatkdra-prasahgat (p. 63). 

The rival school of Sahkuka, we are told by Abhinavagupta, and 
following him. by Hemacandra. bring forward ingenious objections, into 
the technicalities of which we need not enter here.®^ The later writers.’’ 
however, demur to this cause-and-effect theory on more philosophical 
grounds. An effect, they argue, may exist when its efficient cause i'- 
destroyed ; but as the life of rasa is circumscribed by the investigation 
of the vibhdvas {vibhavadi-paramarsa-jivitavadhi). it disappears when the 
latter disappear, a fact which goes to prove that the rasa must not be 
taken as an ordinary' mundane (laiikika) effect. Again, the cause and 
the effect cannot be contemporaneous ; if rasa is supposed to be an 
efl'ect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is, contemporaneous with the 
ap])earance of the vibhdbas. Hence ViSvanatha remarks that if rasa is 
an effect, having for its cause the perception of the vibhdvas, then at 

Sahkuka, for instance, maintains that Bharata apparently uses the terms rasa and 
■'ftkayin synonymously, for the latter mentions the same vihhavas with respect to a parti- 
cular sthayin and its corresponding ratsci , and hence if they are identical, there is no 
question Of one being produced from the other. Nothing can bo gained by replying that 
1 n its undeveloped state it is sthayin , but in the developed state it is va'^a ; for such a su[>- 
position will involve an infinite multiplication {anantyd'pattih) of the stages of sthayin and 
its corresponding rasa. If it is said that in its highest stage of development it is rasa, then 
how can we imagine sixteen different varieties of hdsya-rasa (Bharato ^ T. 52j or the ten 
diif’erent stages of srhgdra (Bharata XXII. 154—175). Besides the priority oibhava in 
relation to rasa is not always vouchsafed by experience, and a great sorrow felt in its in- 
tensity at the beginning is not seen to subside in time but grow stronger {see Hema- 
candra, pp. 57 -5i). 

Among the earlier authors, Dandin, as already noted, appears to have been influ- 
enced by Lollata’s theory, which is entirely discredited in later times. This does not 
argue the prioritv of Lollata to Landin, for the theory, in which the influence of IVIim- 
athsakas is apparent, might have obtained in the schools before Lollata first brought it 
into prominence. 

Mallinatha, p. 87 hdryatve ghatd'Hvat vihhdvddi-nimitta-ndse' pi rasdnuvrtii-prasah- 
gah . . . na cdsydiaukikasya sva-prakasdnanddlmakasya laukika-praTnana-ganiyfitvani , see 
also pp. 93-4 ; Govinda, p. 69 vibhdvddi-pardmarsasya karanatvant yadi sydt tadd nimitta- 
kdrauatvam , etc. 
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the time of the relisli of rasa, the vibhavas would not be perceived ; for 
we do not find tlie pijimltaneous perception of a cause and its effect. 
The perception of the touch of the sandal-wood unguent and the per- 
ception of the pleasure produced thereby cannot take place simultane- 
ously, however, rapid the one may succeed the other.*'’ 

Sahkuka, therefore, the next commentator on Bharata, rejecting 
this theory, lays down that the rasa i.s not produced as an effect but 
inferred. The permanent mood is inferred to exist in the actor — 
though not actually existing in him*' — by the means of the vibhavas 
etc., cleverly exhibited by hi.m in his acting, .so as to produce an illusion 
of identity with the feelings of the hero** ; and the mood thus inferred, 
being sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty,** adds to it- 
self a peculiar charm, and thus develops into a relishable condition 
called rasa. The realisation of rasa, therefore, is simply a process of 
logical inference, the nispatti of Bharata being explained as anuniiti ; 
and the vibhara stands to rasa in the relation of anumapaka or ganiaka 
to anumdpija or gamtia. But the mood itself, though inferred in this 
way from the I'elation of the major and middle terms (lihgabalaiah) , is 
yet cognised as different from the objects of ordinary inference, being 
inferred, as it were, l)y force of its exquisite charm as something to bt* 
relished on account of its connexion with the vibhavas etc. whicli. 
though artificial, are not recognised as such.** This cognition or know- 
ledge is characterised*’ as based on what is called cUra-turaga-nijaiin. 
(viz. the analogy by wliich a horse in a picture is called a horse), and 
should be differentiated from the true (• he is Rama '), the false (■ he i^ 
Rama ’ with a following negation ‘ he is not Rama '), the doubtful (‘ lie 
may or may not he Rama ’) knowledge, as well as from the knowledge 
of .similarity (' he is like Rama ’). 

This theory, however, has been discredited by later schools, lie- 

*0 Ch. III. p. 80, ed Durgaprasada. 

■*1 nate * tyanicwidyaniano ’ pi, Hemacandra, p oS 

ramddyabheda-bhai itena nate tatpraku'iitair eoavUdtu,. ndibhir anumUah , Malhndtha, 

p. 85. 

4'’ vastu-sanndarifa-halad rasayv 'latvena sthayinani ftnydnHmeyrf-rnilak^fnnyat , Govinda. 
p 65; practically paraphra.-.ing Mammata, p '0. 

kurana-kan/a-sahakaribhih kririmair api tathd * nfihhimnnymndnah. Maminata TV. 
ako Heriiacandra, p 58. 

Mammata ibid. Hemacandra, expanding AbhinavaV exposition on tlii'; point, put' 
it in this way: na ccitrn nartaka eva sukhiti pratipa*tik, ndpyayam a a ruma tti, na cdpy 
am sukhiii, ndpi ramah sydd vd na vdyamiti, na cdpi tat-sadrsam lii, ki ,itu scimyan- 
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t-ause, as Goviiida concisely sums up the objections, it disregards tlie 
well-recognised fact that the inference of a thing can never jjroduce the 
same charm as its direct cognition.'*'’ It has l)een pointed out that the 
ruM is not capable of being <‘ognised by the ordinary means of arriving 
at knowledge, for the feeling of Rama. tht‘ licm represented on tlie 
stage, being past, cannot be cognised by tin' organs of sense belot'uine 
to the present time and the pre.sent ])laee.*' The /not licory n 

discussed elaborately in conne.Nion witli the theory of ' suggestion.’ com- 
ing topically within the province of the .suggc'.stion of n(s(i 
bv later adherents of the Dhvani School*': ai\(l tlie general argument 
with w'hich it is sought to be discarded is that the rihhavaff cannot be 
taken as the middle term in proving the bc'cau'c the rihlidniM do 

not stand in the same relation to the ithdiiin a- the middle term 
does to the major term {.^adhi/a). but are simply its -uggestor {ri/aiijKhi) 


mithya-samiaya-mdnija-pi-'nlUbhiin aim >i<ih ail-lu 

inCiL’ayam ill piatitir aAi (p. •'iil) 

« etad apiiahrdaywjiuhi, yulah pratynk.mm a u j,A mini .-n l aHaikura m mtniinulim 
Hi loka-prasiddhim nvadhuydnyalha-kalpane mSmibi-ai-n/i, p (i.l. 

yadopi ,asa-'yiiim,i.>,al,dhhidl,onam tad iipi lamnpm rata- ntltnlvat manihHa da„ 
rarttamuna kaUndriya-sannikarmdya jmipyotvMhipra'ia.n. N'idyadhava. p. '.0. 

IS Tlie anawana ttieoi-y never appears to have received liberal recoaiiiti.in in the hand - 
of later ttieorists Hahiinabhatta, author of tiie VyakU via Ka . ua' the only known wntei 
who put forward a similar theory, for, tiying to prove in opposition to tlie accepted 
dhvani- .heory that the so called dhvani, incl inline t am-dhvnni , van he arm ed at hy the or- 
dinary prooe?.s of logical inference, he professed himself to be an ainimin-vmha in hci idea 
of rala. We do not possess enough data to decide wli.vt relation, it ,in;. , .Mahiina bore to 
his predecessor gankuka We have tho testimonv indeed of a v. ry late (.\.D 17 M, and 
not usually careful writer, Ilnmacaiaim. who coinmenteil on the SdhUna-dar ,, ana . that 

JIahima was in reality a follower of 6ankiika yakuviakn- 

karddhiain mala, a dnmyati, od, Durpaprasada, p. J4S ; ed. Roer. p. l-'l note); but tie 
omission bv Mah.n.a himself, who throughout take,spride.n h.s originality . ot all reference, 
direct or indirect, to Ins predecessor is strangely .-ignifioant. It pi oliable. however, tha, 
the theory developed by Mahima was not orymnated hy hiui. An.mda v ardhana him-. It 
refute.s at some length (pp ^01 ff.) a similar theory winch trn d to e-tablid. that the co.n. 
tion of the unexpressed is nothing more than the cognition ol the objevt m a logical eei. 
elusion so that the relation of the suggestor and the suggeted is that ot the syllogmo 
middle and maj.-r terms. Mahimabhaua's theory bear.- little re-e.nb!ance to that of ba, 
kuka; tor the lo.mer p.oceed, in a quite d.fteiont line .\lthough accepting th- new 
concept of dhvam, he differs from Ananda in holding that ,t can be realecd \n.- anumana 
and that lUeietore tliere is no need to establish a separate function of aiinjaau . am 
a piocess of elaborate destructive criticism, he attempt- to make the definition or d uum 
confuim to wliat he calls iMvydnumiti as tho process in wlii. ti aiiotlier sense is leveale.i 
by the expiessed sense (lavya) or by a sense inferred, somclime-i connectedly irorn it Ip 
22), He aigues that the evi,tence of a krama or sequence however nnpereeptible (a-av - 
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The vibhavas, therefore, are neither the efficient cause (karaka-hetu) 
nor the logical cause {jnapnka-hetu) of rasa, as held respectively by 
Lollata and Sahkuka. In both these theori-s the difficulty remains, 
namely, that if rasa is an objective entity, produced or inferred, how 
can it bring about a subjective feeling of relish in the audience in whom 
these factors are presumably absent ? If, on the other hand, it is 
supposed that it exists in the audience also, the question still remains as 
to how the particular feelings of a particular hero, like Rama who is 
different or superior to the spectator himself, can be relished or realised 
as his own by the spectator. These objections are ably set forth by 
Bhatta Xayaka, as interpreted by Abhinava in his Locana (pp. 67-8) ; 
rasa yacli para-gafafaya pratlyate. tarhi tnlasthyam eva syat. Na ca sva- 
(jatatvena rcvndd i-caritamayat kavydd asau pratlyate. Sva-gatatvena ca 
jiratltau scdtinani msayotpattir evdhhyupagatd sydt, sd edyukta, samdji- 
kandm prati/avibhdvatvdt . Kdntdtvam sdrlhdrayam vdsand-vikasg-hetur 
ribhdvandydai pra yojakam iti cet. devata-varnanddau tad api katharn 1 
Xa ca sva-kdntd-smaranam madhye samvedyate. Aloka-samanydndm ca 
rdhiddindm ye samndra-setH-bandhddayo vibhdvas te katharn sddhdranyam 
bhajeyiih ? 

Hence Bhatta Xayaka attempts to refute these earlier theories (as 
well as those of the new Diivani School who later on found a champion 
in Abhinavagupta), and sets up a peculiar theory of aesthetic enjoyment 
{bkoga) . He argues that ( 1) rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because 
the causes, namely, the vibhdvas, being non-realities, cannot bring about 
real effects ; (2) it cannot be inferred, because the real character, Rama, 
not f)eing before the audience, his feeling does not exist, and what does 
not exist cannot be inferred (na ca tattvato rdmasya smrtir, anupalabdha- 

laksya) canuot be denied between the suggested elements (vyahgya vastii, alamkara or 
rasa) and the expressed \vacya) sense {vibhavas in case of rasa) ; and this only shows that 
the two senses, expressed and unexpressed, vacya and ryafygya, are sequential, and being 
such, bear the relationship of premise and conclusion (pp. 11 ff.) Hence artha is merely 
a ground of inference, which is very wide in its scope {maka-visaya), and not a vyanjaka- 
Again, as iahda exhausts itself after expressing its literal or primary sense, even the se- 
condary sense (laksya artha) has admittedly to be inferred not from itself but from the 
latter ; how can it be supposed to be a vyanjaka and convey a deeper sense ? But such 
words, through their expressed sense, can well become a source of inference (anumapaka) , 
pp. 27 H. There is no room here to consider this theory in detail nor take into account 
the different objections urged against its over-subtlety (see Mammata V ; Ruyyaka ed. 
KavyamalS, pp. 12-3 ; VidySdhara, pp. 32 ff. ; Visvanatha, V). Mahima had no followers 
in later literature. 
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Ivdt). Besides, how is it possible for the ordinary reader or spectator to 
identify himself with the extraordinary virtues of a hero like Rama ? 
To solve these difficulties, Bhatta Nayaka, as interpreted by Abhinava 
and others, maintains that the rasa is enjoyed in connexion with the 
vibhdvas through the relation of the enjoyer and the enjoyed (bhojaka 
and bhojya). This school postulates three different functions of a word, 
namely, abhidhd (already admitted by Mimaiiisakas and grammarians), 
bhdvakatva and hhojakatva. Abhidha, however, is not Denotation merely, 
l)ut is given an extended meaning so to include laksana or Indication 
in its scope, thus embracing the two functions already analysed by pre- 
vious speculation. Bhdvakatva which, as Abhinavagupta suggests, is 
derived apparently from Bharata’s general definition of bhdva, is described 
as the power of generalisation which makes the vibhdvas, as well as the 
sthdyi-bkdva, sensed in their general character without any reference to 
their specific properties.'^' For instance, the vibhdva, Sita, is understood 
through this power not as a particular individual but in the general 
character of a woman : and the sthdyi-bhdva, e.g. Rama’s love towards 
her, is taken as love in general without any reference to the agent or 
the object. By the third function of hhojakatva, the sthdyin is enjoyed 
in this general form, accompanied by the vibhdvas, sensed also in a gen- 
eral form : and this enjoyment is described as a process of delectation 
similar to the enlightened, self-sufficient and blissful knowledge, arising, 
in the language of the Sariikhya philosophers which is borrowed by these 
theorists, from the 2>roniinence of the attribute of goodness (sattva) in a 
man and different from what is known as worldly happiness.^* It is 
differentiated from the two kinds of knowledge anubhava and smarana ; 

ahhidhdpi laksanaiva, iocano, p. 68; lalrdbhidhd nirantara-aintauhtha-m-lhatvena 
dvidha, Govinda, p. 86. 

’0 vibhdvddi-sadharayi'ikarandtmandbhidhato dvitiyendmiena bhdvakatfa-i'yuparena bhd- 
vyamdnah, Abh. on Bh. ; tac caitad bhavakatvam ndma, yat kdvya^ya tad-vibhdvddlndm 
^ddhdrctyiatvdpddanctyh ndma, Zjocana, loc. cit . ; bhavakatvam sadharayyikarayiam , tena ca 

I'ydpdrena vibhuvddayah sthdyl ca sudhdranikriyanle, Govinda, p. 66. 

51 sadhdranikaranam caitad eia yat sitddi vise^dndm kaminltvudi-samdnyoputhitih , 
Govinda. loc. cit. 

6'2 sddhdranlkrtena vibhavddikt na bhavaka-vydpare/ia nakidi-galava-panharena sddhara- 
nataydnusarhdhiyamdnah nthdyl, Jlallinntha, p. 85. 

5-1 satlvddreka-prakdMnandamaya-samvid visrdnti-sataltvena bhogena bhuiijate, Mam- 
mata, explained by Govinda as bhogas ca aattva-gunod rekdt prakdiate ya dnandaa iat- 
svardpdnanydlamband yd samvit tat~svarapo laukika^sitkhiinubhava-vilakva.iah .... iti 
samkhya-siddhdntinusdrena vivrry.ite, p. 66. 

A 15 
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and consisting of the qualities of melting, pervading and expanding the 
mind, it is compared to the indescribable bliss of divine contemplation.** 
According to Bhatta Nayaka, therefore, the rasa consists in the sthayi- 
hhava or the permanent mood, experienced in a generalised form in 
poetry and drama through the powers of abhidha and bhdmkatva, and 
enjoyed by a blissful process, known as bhoga, till it is raised to a state of 
pleasurable relish, which is not worldly (alaukika) and which is akin to 
the philosophic meditation of Brahma. 

It will be noticed that all these different theories about rasa, 
though applied to drama and poetry, are at the same time tinged with 
the doctrines of the various schools of Indian Philosophy. Lollata 
appears to be a Mlmarhsaka ; Sahkuka a Naiyayika ; while Bhatta 
Nayaka seems to follow the Samkhya doctrine. But what is more 
noticeable is that in Bhatta Nayaka we mark a transition from what 
may be called the objective to the subjective view of rasa, and an 
understanding that the whole phenomenon should be explained in terms 
of inward experience. If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate 
criticism levelled against this theory, it seems to have produced a greater 
impression and no doubt, paved the way for the later theory of Abhinava- 
gupta, to whom really belongs the credit of elaborating the new aesthetic 
system of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana.** From his extensive 
literary and philosophical studies as ivell as from his interest in the works 
of Bharata and his followers, Abhinava seems to have realised that no 
system of Poetics, like no system of Dramaturgy, can ever completely 
ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, and must find an important 
place for rasa, the manifestation of which is much the business of poetry 
as of the drama. The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on rasa are 
obvious, but it was a happy idea to elaborate the theory in such a way 
as not only to supply these deficiencies but also to fit it well into the 
dhvani-theory formulated by the new school. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into the details of the dhvani- 
theory ; it will suffice here to indicate generally how the idea of rasa 


raao nubhava-sTnrtyndi-vilaksanena .... driiti-vistara vikusdtmand . . • . para-brah- 
tnd-fvada-savidhena bhogena. .Abh. on Bh. ; bhdvite cot race tasga bhogah, yo'nubhava-smara- 
na pratipattibhyo vilaksana eva druti-vistara-vikUact-nama .... para-brahmdsvada-sacivah , 
Lot- ana, p. 68. 

** Thoro is somo differenc© in the general theoretical po.sitionsof Anandavardhana ami 
Abhinavagupta, which will be noticed in its proper place later. 
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was worked up into them. The Dhvani School, in its analysis of the 
essentials of poetry, found that the contents of a good poem may he 
generally distinguished into two parts. The one is that which is ex- 
pressed and includes what is given in so many words ; the other content 
is not expressed, but must be added to it by the imagination of reader 
or the listener. The unexpressed or the .suggested part, which is dis- 
tinctly linked up with the expressed and which is developed by a pecu- 
liar process of suggestion (vyanjand) , is taken to be the ‘ soul ’ or essence 
of poetry. To the grammarians and learned writers, it seemed para- 
doxical to state that the very essence of a poem is that which is not 
even expressed. On the other hand, some form of .symbolical speech, 
in which wisdom demands that one should express oneself mf)re in hints 
and sugge.stions than in actual words, was always in vogue . and the 
poets had been more or less partial to the method of speaking in meta- 
phor or wrapping up their ideas in transparent allegories. But the sug 
gestive poetry is something different from the merely metaphorical, 
which Vamana had aheady amply recognised and on which the Alaiii- 
kara and the Riti Schools had put so much emphasis. The metaphori- 
cal or the allegoric, however veiled it may be. is still in a sense expressed 
and must be taken as such ; but the suggestive (vyaiigya) is always un- 
expressed, and -is therefore a soiir(;e of greater charm through its capa- 
city of concealment ; for this concealment, in which consists the essence' 
of art, is in reality no concealment a< all. The new aesthetic school 
claims a particular function of suggestion, .appertaining to words and 
their sense.s, Avhereby the unexpre.ssed or the inexpressible is called into 
being ; or to speak with Kant, whereby poetri- becomes an expression 
of ‘ the aesthetic idea.’ 

Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive power of word or 
idea, may be an unexpressed thought or matter [vastii) or an unex- 
pressed figure of speech (alamkdra), but in most cases it is a mood or 
feehng (rasa) which is directly inexpressible. The Dhvani School, there- 
fore, took up the moods and feelings as an element of the unexpressed and 
tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of dhvani. It was 
realised that poetry was not, as Dandin thought, the mere clothing of 
agreeable ideas in agreeable language ; the feelings and moods play an 
important part in it. But the feelings and moods in themselves are in- 
expressible. We can give a name to them, but naming a mood or feel- 
,ing is not equivalent to expressing or developing it. At best, therefore. 
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we can suggest it./ What the poet can directly express or describe are 
the vibhavas etc. ; but with the help of these expressed elements, which 
must he generalised and conceived not as they appear in the mundane 
world but as they may be imagined in a, poetic world, the poet can 
awaken in us. through the power of suggestion inherent in words or 
ideas, a particular alaukilca condition of the soul in which the relish of 
the feeling is possible. It is true that the poet cannot rouse the same 
mood or feeling as the person (e.g. Rama) whom he describes, felt in 
times past, but he can call up a reflection of it, which is similar in some 
respects ; and this condition of enjoyment in the reader’s soul is the re- 
lish of rasa, which can be brought into consciousness by the power of 
suggestion inherent in word.s and their sense. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the raso-theory br the ex- 
})onents of the Dhvani School. They interpret Bharata’s much-dis- 
cussed dictum to mean that rasa is suggested by the union of the perma- 
nent mood with the vibhavas through the relation of the suggested 
[vijahgija) and the suggestor (vyanjaha) ; and that the nispatti of Bharata 
should mean abhivyalcti . Commenting on Bhatta Nayaka’s theory, 
Abhinavagupta points out that there is no need, as there is no author- 
ity,®* for assuming the two powers of bhdvakatva and bhogikaranu ; for 
they are implicitly included in the idea of rasa-vyanjana and its ultimate 
dsvada. Bharata’s dictum kdvydrthan bhdvayantiti bhdvah (VII. eH. 
Grosset, p. 100) implies bhavukatva to be an inherent capacitv of all 
hhdvas as the cause of existence {bJiu iti karane dhatiih, ibid.) or diffusion 
(vijaptyartJiam , ibid.) of the sense of poetry, the sense indicating the prin- 
cipal sense consisting of the relish of rasa.^^ Hence the sthayin, together 
with the vyabhicdrin, being bhdvas themselves, bring into existence 
through this inherent power the extraordinary relishable sense of 
poetry, cognised in a general form {sarva-sddhdranataya, dsvadayati). 
In this way the sthayin, or even the kdvya itself, may be regarded gen- 
erally as the bkdvaka or mspddaka of rasa ; and this so-called bhdvakatva, 
according to Abhinava, consists in nothing more than a suitable use of 
giina and alamkdra for the ultimate purpose of awakening rasa through 
the suggestive power of word and sense.®® Thus disposing of the power 


’8 c£. etadria-vyapara-dvaya-kalpane pramandbhacat , Govinda, p, 05. 

tathahyaha kavydrtha hhnrayantiti tatkuvydHho rasafi ■ again. klryaHydrthd ru^dh. 
arthyante pradhdnyenityarthdh Abh. Bh., cf. Hemacandra. p. 02. 

63 hhavakatvam api <>amucila-gu,idlamkrira-pari,,rahr.tmakam a^mabhir vitaiya vakf-ya 
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of hhavakatva. Abhinava turns to the other poiver --assumed as hhoga or 
hhogikararm by Bhatta Nayaka. He remarks that beyond the prattti 
or perception of rasa, he is not aware of any other process called hhoga. 
If it is relish or enjoyment,, it is already admitted, and nothing is 
gained by giving it a new name, just as nothing is gained bi^ arriving 
at the same idea by the use of different terms like darsana. aniimiti. 
h'uti, upamiti or pratibhana, according only to the distinction of the 
means employed.^* Hence hhoga is nothing more than the perception 
of rasa, consisting of its essence of relish, based on permanent moods 
like rati etc. But it must not be supposed to rest there ; for although 
it is admitted that wherever there is rasa there is no doubt its percep- 
tion, consisting in its enjoyment, yet since the nature of sattva and 
other giinas. involved in such enjoyment, is diversified, according as 
they are principal or .subordinate, and is therefore in itself infinite and 
incomprehensible, the relish of rasa is not to be measured by the mere 
supposition of three functions.'''’ The hhoga. suppo.sed by Bhatta 
Nayaka, therefore, consi.sts essentially in the asvdda of rasa, possible by 
the suggestive power of poetry, and, falling naturally within its domain 
need not be taken as a separate function.'” 

This pratiti of rasa, Abhinavii maintains, is nothing more than its 
ahhivyakti or manifestation by the power of suggestion, resulting in an 
e.xtraordiiiary state of relish, known as rasand, asvdda or carvand. 
What is manifested is not the rasa itself, but its relish ; not the Tuood 
itself, but its reflection in the form of a subjective condition of aesthetic 
enjoyment in the reader. This taste or relish partakes, no doubt, of 
the nature of cognition ; it is nevertheless different from the ordinary of 
laukika forms of the process, because its means, the vibhdvas. are not to 

< 1 ., Nacn kar'ja-Sabrlunam ki’''alaiiuthhhrti-nkatvam . ... nn kefalanurn arthuiiain .... iJi'a- 
i)Os til bJiavak Meant asmubkir uktam .... tanmad ti/an)altalvdkhyena vi/aparena yunrilnin- 
kavaiicityddikatayrti-kartavyataya kui'yaih bharakwh raian bhavayati, Lorana, p. 70. 

iS prntUyudi-vyatirikta.s ca sawstlre ko hhoga iti na vidmal), rasaniti cet.mpi prattpat- 
tir eva : kevalnm upaya-raildk^yanyan namnntnram prati pudyatam dar^iiniinumili-'fiityu- 
pamiti-pratibhunddi-namnntaravat (Hemacandra. p. 01). 

atho’eyate praiitir axya hhoglkaranain , tnc ca ratyndi srarupaiii, tad astu. Talhdpi- 
na 'avan-matram. Yavanto hi ra.%a3 tdvatya ei-a rmutmanah pratltayo bhorjikarana- 
■^vabhdvah, sattvddigundndm cdhgdngi-vaieitrgam anantam akalpyam iti ka Iritveneyalfd 
(ibid., loo. cit.). 

81 hhog'ikarana-vyapdras ca kdvydtmaka-m.m-i'imyo dhcanandtmaiva .... alaitkike 
druti-vistara-vikasdtmani bhoge kartavye lokoUaro dhvanana-vyapSra eva murdlidbhii>iktah , 
Locana, p. 70. 
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l)e taken as ordinary or laukika c-auses.'*^ Although rasa requires these 
factors for its manifestation and cannot exist without them, it cannot 
yet he regarded as an ordinary effect, and the cause-and-effect theory is 
inap{)licah]e ; for in the transcendental spherej of poetry, it is said, the 
connexion between cause and effect gives place to a imaginative system 
of j’elation.s, \eliieh has tlie power of .stirring the reader’s soul into rasa. 
'I’be re.sidting ra.sn cannot be identified with its constituent vihJiavas, for 
the latter i.s riot ('xjierienced separately, but the Avhole appear as rasa, 
u liicl) is tlius sim})k> and indivisible ; and at the time of relisl) nothing 
c'lse but rasa is raised to oiu- consciousness. The writers on poetie.s are 
fond of explaining this phenomenon under the analogy of a beverage, 
wliieli. though made up of black pepper, candied sugar, earnpho’.' and 
other ingredients, gives us a different taste from that of its constituents. 
'Pile result therefore is an i?)di,ssoluble unity of taste from wliich every 
trace of tite constituent elements is obliterated. 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also in maintaining tliat the 
sthayin or tlie permanent mood, inferred from its laukika causes (e.g. 
woman, garden, etc.) remain.s in the heart.s of tl)e appreciative audience 
in tlie subtle form of latent impressions.”'^ On reading a ])oem (ir w itne.s,s- 


rasana cahodhifrupai.a. Iciin tn bodhunlarebhyo laiikikehhyo rilaksanaiia, upayanai'/i 
iibhraddlnSm laukik<t-cailak-.iianyal (op. cit.,p. tiU). This will make it clear wliy ra.so« like 
karuiia. blbhatsa or bhaySnaka , whicli cause pity, disgust or horror, be termed rasa in 
« liich cnjoytiient is eisential. The relish of rasa is supposed to be an extraordinary bliss, 
not to he likened to ordinary pain or pleasure, and the mind Is so entirely lost in it that 
t-\en when the sentiment of grief or horror is relished in such a state, pain is never felt, 
and even when it is felt it is a pleasurable pain. The fact is borne out by the common 
experience that u hen grief is repre.sen ted , the speot.ator or the reader sa\ s. • I have enjoyed 
it.' Hence Vi4vanatha remarks (HI. 0-7 and vrtti. ed. Durgaprasada, p. 78) that those 
very things which are called eaiisvs of pain in the world (like bani'liment of Sft5 in the 
forest), when consigned to poetry and dramatic repre.-,entation, possess the right to be 
called, in oonseciuenee of their assuming such a function, alaukika vibhura.'< etc. , and from 
them only pleasure ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. It is 
also maintained {ihid. III. 8) that tears constitute no proof that anything but pleasure i.s felt 
in poetry : for the tears which are shed by the reader are not those of pain but those of 
sentiment, Jagannatha’s reniark.s m the connexion are interesting. He says (p. 20) that 
the shedding of tears and the like are due to the nature of the experience of particular 
pleasures, and not to pain. Hence in a devotee the tears arise on listening to a descrip- 
tion of the deity ; in this case there is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is the power 
oi the extraordinary function of poetry that even unpleasant things like sorrow generate 
alaukika pleasure, and this p|pa~aiit aesthetic relish .diniild he distinguished from the 
experience reali.sed by other ordinary moans, 

explnmed b\ Hamniata satnaiikanaiu .diniiii.analayd .•<ii,iiah. on which Oovinda 
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ing a di’aina this permanent mood, remaining in the form of latcml 
impressions {vdmna). is suggested t»y tlie depicted vlbhara.f etc., wfiieli 
cease to be called lanl'tht causes hut go by the name of ribhdvaa etc., in 
poetry and drama.”* and wliich are taken in their general form ivithout 
specific connexions. The ribhdvaa. therefore, are generalised in the 
minds of the reader and do not refer to {)articiilarities. not through tin- 
power of bhdvakatra. as suppo.sed by Bhatta Xayaka. but generally 
*-iirough the .suggestive power of word and sense and specifically through 
a skilful use of gnna and nlamkdra in poetry, and clever re|)rescntation 
in the drama. In tin- same way. the athdiji-bhdra or the permanent 
mood, which is tlie source of llie /•u.s-n,”'* is also generalised, l)ecause the 
germ of it is already existent in the n-ader's soul in the form of irnpres 
sions ; and thi.s. togetlu-r witli tiie beauty of tin- generalised representation 
of the vihhdma etc., removes alt temporal and spatial limitations.’' The 
mood is generalised aho in the sense that it refers not to any particular 
reader but to readers in general, so that although it is relished by a 
particular individual, yet at the time of reli.shing it. he does not think 
that it is relished by him alone.”' Init by all ix-r.sous of poetic sensibility.’' 
Tin's relish is known as m-aa in poetry and drama. 

To state it hriefiy and without any technicality, there is in the 
mind a latent impression of feelings wliich we once wi-ut through, and 

..O'liujikanuiU s'lkynita.nhitti'i.sllaiah a'ui 'Mallinutha .-idin sainrijikaiin,,, s 
hhrtpfi-janila . sth/lah. explamiii" ■ Vurtnu as .‘tamukar'i. 

-o laukika-kurai.cit li'ii.bftu.'ain atikranlai' r 'filanktka- ■ibJta. U'h < ijapadt .a b/.ij.Jd. A , , 
.Vbh oil I’ll.; karnrint.-ddi-pat ihUrei.a i'/hd. riiui'li-- if'ipui-a-. rill'afl alaukikn ihlui.’i'H- 
ijit.'alid~riih , Hainmata. explained by V'ldvadhnra lokc In kUninri t.iir;;" .-'(toi'.n- 
rij-ye dhJii ihi.pints, ra . ihftnrdnubhu. a-, ^j'lbhifurin^th, n. ii2. 

Hi- .‘<ddUuyatiyen(i prrtl'ilach . Mnniinal.'i, 

The .Hthaipnii so call.' 1 becanse, tlioush the lOelf. like all iBelings. e->eMtia!h 

transient, its impression in the form of vdsand or ■'•awskdra is more or les.sperniani nt.br-. 
ing called np when the insn is cognised. Of. Prnbltd p. til : anhih karana pravrUi n'p oi/n 
rn/i/firfei- cOn-rinas'ah'r'pf mt'iiskarulmnna cira-kdla-Hhdvittdd pTa-ad-iaiOrpratai-kulmn 
fiiiu.saihdhdndc ca slhUyitrani. But the sihdyin itsidf is not rasu ; it innst be vyakti-vUi-ta- 
and vihfidvtidi~}nelaka Rnd thu.s made relisleable ^rar; rJo\'inda , p. 112, Tbe e.lti- 

inate relish of rasa is free fiom all contact either of the iuhbca ns or of the siJinyin 

-i' mnkuUrpralW'r-nkndinu tdvan imta buddhir acchCtdyale. yadlia-pidktanu-^atn ii-.au. 
...kfirdc ca karija-halud an'iyniiianiipi nn l-a'.ra rama dlur . isrnmyaii, tala erbbha./.i de^a l d n- 
pnrttyayah .Abh. as cited by Hemacandra. p liii, 

i/ianait‘ . ibharndnyati ribitrn r. ti udn /ita e tim ‘ ih/u .cf /'C/i Iic/tr. 

nity i pramdtr gata! rn-i .sthilo'pi ■.•dd>inrrianpri.i'i-h<ili' tntkdht- i<jnlifa-p’triin'’,i p,,r 

mrilr-bhava-.asbnmiHta-. pdiidnlni a..iainparka-..-iinynpnriinili-blr(. nvi praaVrd. . , ','if/.a- 
rfinyena svnkara i'nhhiiinu' pi yortolkrfab , Maniinatn, 
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this is roused when we read a poem which describe similar things. By 
universal sympathy we become part and parcel of the same feeling and 
imagine ourselves in that condition. Thus the feeling is raised to a state 
of relish, called rasa, in which lies the essence of poetic enjoyment. It 
will be noticed that these theorists presuppose latent impression of 
experience (vasana) and universal sympathy {sMharanya or sadharanl- 
karana). Those who have never experienced the feeling of love, for 
instance, and have therefore no impression of experience left in them, as 
well as those who have no sense of community of human feelings can never 
relish rasa in poetry. The vasana, we are told, is natural {svahhaviki or 
naisargiki), but it may be acquired by study and experience. The 
writers on Poetics, therefore, are merciless in their satire on dul^ 
grammarians and old Bimam.sakas, to whom such relish of rasa is denied, 
and they declare unanimously that rasika eva rasdsvade yogi/dk. As rasa 
is not an objective entity which can reside in the hero or the actor, it 
is realised, as Dhananjaya puts it (IV. 36), by the I’eader’s own capacity 
of enjoyment. Thus a degree of culture and aesthetic instinct is demand- 
ed in the critic, the rasika or sahrdai/a, who is the adhikdrin. dignified 
with the appellation of pramdtr. compatible with this subtle and extra- 
ordinary conception of poetr\'. As Abhinavagupta puts it adhikarl cdtra 
vimala-pratibhd7iaMH-hrdayah ; -and elsewhere (Locana. p. 11) he des- 
cribes such a salirdaya as yesdm kdvydniisilandbhydsa-vasdd visadlbhiite 
manoMukure varnanlya-ta^i^nayi-bhavana-yogyatd te Jtrdaya-samvad~ 
bhdjah sahrdayah. 

It may also bejjointed out that this subtle concejition of rasa makes 
it difficult to express the notion properly in Western critical terminology. 
The word has been translated etymologically by the terms ‘flavour,’ 
rehsh, ‘ gustation,’ • taste,’ ‘ Geschmack ’ or ■ saveur but none of these 
renderings seems to be adequate. The simpler word ‘ mood or the term 
■ Stimmung ’ used by Jacobi, may be the neare -t apjiroach to it, but the 
concept has hardly any analogy in European critical theories. Most of 
*he terms employed have ideational as.sociations of their own, and are 
therefore not strictly applicable. For instance, the word ‘ taste ’ or 
‘ relish,’ though literally correct, must not be understood to imply 
aesthetic judgment, -good or bad taste,’ but mut be taken to indicate 
an idea similar to what we mean when we .speak of tasting food. At the 
same time, this realistic description must not lead us to drag it down to 
the level of a bodily pleasure ; for tin's artistic pleasure is given as almost 
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equivalent to the philosophic bliss, known as anaiida, being lifted above 
worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of the ego, the rasa, is realised through the 
characteristic function of vyaiijana or suggestion in poetry. The idea 
is elaborated by later theorists, who take pains to show that it does not 
come under the province of abhidhd (denotation), nor of tdtparya (im- 
port), nor of laksana, (indication), nor of pratyaksa (perception), nor 
of anumdna (inference), nor of smarana (reminiscence), admitted by 
philosophers and grammarians. Into these technicalities which properly 
come under the discussion of the vyanjand-vriti, we need not enter ; 
but it may be noted that Abhinava describes this ahhivyakti, which 
is taken as synonymous with carvaiid,""^ as vita-vighna-pratiti or cognition 
rendered free from obstacles. Following him, Jagannatha notes in this 
connexion; vyaktis ca bhagnavarand cit, yathd hi sardvddind pihito dlpas 
tan-nwrttau sannihUdn paddrthdn prakdsayati, svayam ca prakdsate, 
evam dtma-caitanyam vibhdvddi-sanivaUtdti ratyddln. Similarly carvayd 
is described by the author of the Prabhd as vibhdvddi-samuhdlambanena 
ralyavacchinna-caitanydbhivyaktis carvand, sd ca hhagndvarar).d cit. The 
cognition of rasa, therefore, is a distinct realisation freed from all doubts 
and obstacles by means of the vibhdvas etc., which are accordingly 
designated as vighndpasdraka?\ and is variously described as camatkdru- 
nirvesa (awakening of poetic charm), rasand (relish), d.svdda (taste). 
bhoga (fruition), samapatti (accomplishment), laya (fusion) and visrdnii 
(repose).’^ 

The essence of rasa, therefore, consists in its dsvada or carmtid 
(carvyamd'imika-prdnah) , which is alaukika, being incompassable by the 
ordinary processes of knowledge. It is a relish in which the rasa alone, 
apart from its constituent elements, is raised to consciousness ; and it is 
therefore described as a relish in which the contemplation of any other 
thing but rasa itself is lost {vigalita-vedydntara) or which is free from the 
contact of aught else perceived (vedydntara-sparsa-sunya), like the state 
of mind lost in the philosophic contemplation of Brahma. It is not 
capable of proof or designation and cannot be made known, because its 

vyaktis- carvancti pa)^yayah, Govinda, p 02. 

See Hemacandra p. OH sarvaiha ra^anatmaka-vda <;ighna-pratiti-grahyo bhuvn t-a 
rasah, tatra vighndpasaraka vibhdia-prahhrtayah, where tlie vighnas are enumerated 
seven in number and discussed in detail. 

lake sakala-vighna vinirmuktd samvittir era camatkara-niriesa rasancUvddana-bkoqa 
samdpatti-laya-visrdntyddi-sahdair ahkidfiiyate^ Hemacandra loc. cit.. following Abhinava 
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perception is inseparable from its existence ; or in other words, it is iden- 
tical with the knowledge of itself.^’ The only proof of the existence of 
rasa is its relish itsplf by the sahrdaya?* It is therefore sakala-sahrdaya- 
hrdaya-samvedana-saksika, or in the words of ilammata, sakala-sahrdaya- 
safnvadabhajd pramdtm gocarlkrtah. Although it is a very intimate relish, 
camatkara is supposed to constitute its life-breath. This camatkdra, 
which has been compared to the ■ wonder-.spirit ’ of modern critics, is 
de.scribed by Visvanatha as a kind of expanding of the mind, of which 
another name i.s ‘ surprise ' (camatkdras citta-vistara-rupo vismaydpara- 
pnrydyah) , implying that the marvellous always underlies the rasa (tac 
ramatkdra-sdratve sarvatrdpyudhhiito rasah. under III. 3). Jagannatha, 
howCiver, completes the idea by correlating this camatkdra with the 
raicitrya or vicrhitti of the Alamkara School, who mean by it a special 
charm, due to an act of imagination on the part of the poet (kavi-karma 
or kavipratibhd) underlying and constituting the essence of all poetic 
figures.’'^ The camatkdra. therefore, which is the cs.sence of all poetic 
figures, is also the e.ssence of rasa, and has been defined^” as a fact of our 
consciousness {a nnbhava-sdk-sika) . consisting of extraordinary pleasure 
(alaiikikdhldda) which depends on a concept formed by continued con- 
templation of itself. 

The last step in this idea was taken by the attempt of bringing 
Poetry to the level of Religion by likening this aesthetic enjoyment to 
the estatie bli.ss of divine contemplation (brahmdsvdda) . Visvanatha 
sum.s up the idea briefly tlui.s : The rasa, arising from the exaltation of 
satti-a (purity), indivisible, .self-manifested, made up of joy and thought 
in their identity, free from the contact of aught else perceived, akin to 
the realisation of Brahma, the life whereof is super-mundane wonder, is 
enjoyed by those competent in inseparableness (of the object from the 
realisation thereof) and a.s it were, in its own shape.’’’ It follows from 
this that the pramdtr. to whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like a 
yogin or derotee who de.serves this preference through his accumulated 
merits {punyavantah pram irivanti yogi vad rasa-santatim) . 

This, in its general outlines, is the msa-theory as finally fixed by the 

■j Visvanatha. Il[. 2(i 7+ Ibid UI, ag 

See .Jacobi. Vfber Beyrif} und tVesen der poetisclien Fi(/uren in ObV, 19 ig, where tiii^ 
I onception of an alai'nkara i.s elaborated. See also Introd to my edition of the Valcrokti- 
ih-ita. 

'9 RriKa-gahgadhara, p. 4. ed. Bombay, 1916. 

U .'Sahilya-ditrpaiia III. 2-3, ed. Dnrgaprasada, p. 22 ff 
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JJlivani School; and all later writers, from Dhaaahjaja to Jagannatha, 
accept this new interpretation and attempt to work it out in detail. 
Thus an endeavour was made not only to explain the concept of rasa in 
terms of inward experience, but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic 
delectation into the new theory of dhvani, and make it applicable to 
poetry ; and the Rasa School, properly so called, began to merge from 
this time onwards into the dominant Dhvani School. Even Mahima- 
bhatta, who attempted to demolish the d/iraiu’-theory, was forced to 
acknowledge rasa and declare that on this point there is no ditference of 
opinion between himself and the Dhvanikara’’, the onlj difference exist- 
ing with regard to the function par cxcelhMce wdiich should be operative 
in poetry. But the Dhvani School and its followers consider rasa as an 
element of the unexpressed only; and though their theory, wdiich puts a 
great emphasis on rasa-dhvani. practically leads to such a conclusion, both 
the Dhvanikaia and Anandavardhana are yet careful not to erect it into 
the very ■ soul ’ of poetry. From the theoretical standpoint at least, they 
could not give exclusive preference to rasa-dhvani, however important it 
may be ; for in their complete scheme of Poetics, the unexpressed may 
also take the form of vastu-dhvani and alaml'dra-dh ran i . and the centre 
of gravity in a poem may lie in its matter or in its poetic figure as well 
as in its rasa. Abhinavagu[)ta, however, appears to have attached little 
weight to these theoretical considerations; and brushing them aside, 
he boldly brings forward the essentiality of rasa, declaring that there 
can be no poetyv without rasa (na hi tac-chimyam kdvyam kimeid asti'^} 
because all poetry lives through rasa (rasenaiva sarvani jlvati kdvyam). 
He attempts, how'ever, to reconcile the theoretical discrepancy by saying 
that although admittedly the unexpressed may also take the form of a 
vastu or an alamkdra, these twm kinds of • suggestion ’ resolve themselves 
ultimately into the suggestion of rasa, which is in fact the essence of 
poetry. This opinion apparently led Visvanatiia to push the theory to 
its logical limit and formulate his somewhat extreme view that the rasa 
alone constitutes the essence of poetry (I. 3). But the considerations, 
which led the founders of the dhrani-throry to leave this view' wisely 
unstated, could not be easily put out of the w'ay ; and Jagannatha objects 

13 kavyasydtmani . . . . rasddiriipe na Icasyacid vimalih p. 22. 

'3 Locana, p. 65. 

30 rasa eva vasluta d'.mu. vasloalamkdra-dhvanl iu sariathd rasani pruti pm yii asyete 

p. 27. 
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on this very ground. The definition of poetry given by Visvanatha, he 
says, cannot be accepted, because thereby poetry, in vhich the central 
charm lies in the matter or in the poetic figure (e.g. in professedly des- 
criptive and ornamental poetry) would be entirely excluded, and .such an 
exclusion is not warranted either by theory or by the practice of great 
poet.s. Visvanatha anticipates this objection by saying that in these ca.«e.s 
there is a semblance of rasa (rasdbhdsa) , and the verse given in Dhvany- 
dloJca p. 20 as an instance of vasfu-dhvani is, in his opinion, admissible be- 
cause there is a touch of rasa {rasa-sparsa), and not because mere vyaiigya 
vastu can constitute the es.sence of poetry. Jagannatha replies that 
nothing is gained b}’ this clumsy subterfuge of an indirect reference to 
rasa, because such a reference may also be construed in phrases like ‘ the 
cow moves ’ or ‘ the deer leaps.’ This cannot be taken as a criterion, be- 
cause thereby any and every content of poetry would be reduced to the 
po.sition of a PiMara, aaM?)^dra or vyabhicdri-bhdva oi the rasa'^^. Jagan- 
natha himself, one of the latest writers on the subject, therefore tries 
solve the difficulty by studiously avoiding all mention of rasa in his 
definition of poetry, although in theory he, like Visvanatha, adheres in 
the main to the views of the Dhvani School. Jagannatha mentions as 
many as eight ditierent theories about rasa (p. 2.S) ; but the existence of 
so many conflicting views, as well as the fact that rasa cannot be taken 
as the essence of all poetry, makes him define poetry as ramayAyartha- 
pratipddaJcah sabdaJi, inasmuch as all theorists agree that rasa, which 
cannot be manifested without an accompanying state of joy, conveys a 
peculiar ramanlijatd e.ssential to poetry.’^ It will be noticed, therefore, 
that recognition w'as refused to any attempt, like that of Visvanatha, to 
develop the theory further out of itself ; and the views of the Dhvani 
School, as represented later by Jlammata, became in spite of many at- 
tempts at improvement in detail, a kind of canonical code for all future 
time. 

In spite of this unquestioned dominance of the Dhvani School, 
which amply recognised rasa but regarded it as one of the phases of the 
unexpressed in poetry, one class of writers still adhered to rasa as the 
only element wmrth considering in poetry, although they never theoretic- 
al See on this point Sahitya-darpana, pp. I Off. and Rnsa-yangidhara, pp. 7-8. Cf. also 
Govinda, Praddpaed. Kavyamala 1912, p, II. 

w itthayh ndna-iatlyabhih semufibhir nanS-mpalaydiasito’pi m'tnlHbkih paramdhladd- 
vindbhdintaya pmtlyamdnnh prapahce'smin raso ramamyatam arahatUi nlrvivadam, p. 29, 
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ally discussed the position like Visvanatha, and build up a system on its 
basis. Of all the rasas, however, as srngdra or love forms the absorbing 
theme of Sanskrit poetry and drama in general, and as this particular 
poetic mood possesses an almost universal appeal, these writers natur- 
ally work out the srngdra in all its detail ; and we have in consequence 
a body of erotico-rhetorical treatises, of which the earliest and the most 
remarkable is Rudrabhatta’s Srngdra-tilaka, one of whose avowed objects 
(1.5) is to apply the rasa, already discussed in connexion with the drama 
by Bharata and others, to the ca.se of poetrj-. Following upon this we 
have Bhoja's Srngdra-prakdsa, cited by Vidyadhara (p. 98) and Kumara- 
svamin (p. 221),®® which deals with the subject in the usual elaborate 
cyclopaedic manner of its author, with profuse illustrations of every 
phase of the sentiment, in no less than twenty chapters. After this 
come innumerable works of a similar nature, which take rasa, especially 
srngdra, as their principal theme, and which were composed with 
the apparent object of guiding the poet in the composition of erotic 
pieces so popular and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these the Bhdva- 
prakdSa of Saradatanaya. which reproduces the substance of most of the 
chapters of Bhoja's work, and the Basdrnava of Sihgabhupala as well as 
the two well-known works of Bhanudatta. the Easamanjari and Rasa- 
tarahgini. deserve mention. None of these specialised treatises, however, 
add anything of speculative interest to a topic already thrashed out to its 
extreme ; and as they belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, a treatment of them must be sought elsewhere. The 
simple idea elaborated more or less in all these works is that the fund- 
amental nisa is srngdra, which is consequently treated in detail with 
regard to its vihhdvas etc. This brings in topically the extensive discus- 
sion of ndijaka and ndijikd and their various conditions and emotions 
acting as a factor of the rasa. Into these elaborate definitions, distinc- 

A MS of tills work has been recently acquired by tlie Madras Govt. Oriental MSS 
Lilirary (see Rep of Peripatetic Party, 19ir,~i, I.91s'-9). 

U This is clear from the attitude of Bhoja in his Srfigara-pral.ciia, as reported by 
Vidyadhara and KumsrasvSmin. both of whom point out that Blmja only ^cepts 
one rasa, the Erotic [rUiu tu irngaram ekam eva ■irnqara fn aka,ie rasam uraricakara, 
Ekavali. p. 98; srngara eka eva lasa iti srfigarapraku^u kaiah. Rcltnapana.p 221). .Al- 
though Bhoja mentions as many as ten rasas in his Sarasvati-kanthdbharana, heappears to 
devote almost exclusive attention to arrigara in his treatment. In tlie -a me way Rudrabha- 
tta declares .-'rnja/'o ndyako rasah, I. 20. and Bhanudatta appears to take it for granted that 
srngara occupies an honoured place among all the rasas (tatrri tn.-reu srngurasya- 
})h jnrhitatvena . ed. Benares, p. 21). 
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tions and classifications of the amorous sentiment with its varying 
emotional moods and situations, which these works industriously discuss 
and which always possessed an attraction to mediaeval scholastic minds, 
we need not enter here in the discussion of general principles. The.se 
theorists delight in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according 
to rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types of 
the hero, the heroine and their adjuncts, together with the different shades 
of gestures, graces, feelings, moods and emotions, in conformity to the 
tradition which had already obtained in the sphere of Dramaturgy. We 
cannot refuse to recognise the subtle power of analysis and in.sight which 
these essays indicate ; and although much of it is marked by scholastic 
formalism, there is an unmistakable attempt to do justice to facts, not 
only as they appear to e.vperience but to the observation of general 
poetic usage. In the elaborate working out of the general thesis that the 
rasa is evolved on the basis on one or other of what they call the per- 
manent mental moods with the help of various emotional adjuncts, the 
writers on poetics have proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of 
poetic emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate relation to 
their theory and in itself deserves separate study. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rupa Gosvamin's Ujjvala- 
nlla-mani, which brings erotico religious ideas to bear upon the general 
theme of rasa. It attempts to deal with rasa in terms of the Vaisnava 
idea of ujjvala or madhura rasa, by which was meant the srhgara ra-^a. 
the term ujjvala beina; apparently suggested by Bharata’s description of 
that rasa.^^ The madhura rasa, however, is represented not in its se- 
cular aspect but primarily as a phase of hhaUi-rasa {madhuniBiyo hhakli- 
rasah I. 3) ; for the Vaisnava theology admits five rasas as forming 
roughly the five degrees or aspects of the realisation of bhakti or faitln 
viz. Santa (tranquillity), dasya (also called prifi. servitude or humility) 
sakhya (also called preyas, friendship or equality), vatsalya (parental 
affection) and madhurya (sweetness). The last, also culled the ujjvala 
rasa, being the principal, is termed hhakti-rasa-rdt ’’ and constitutes, as 
such,, the subject-matter of the present treatise. Krsna-rati or the love 


86 yat kimcil lake inci medhymn ujjvalam darianhian, vd Uv^ c/>rfmre„6pamwate ed 
Grosset, pp. 89-90. 

86 I. 2, explained by Jiva Gosvamin «anfa-prUi-preyo-,-ntsahj6iivala-namasu mukh- 

yesa^ sa evojjraldpara-paryayo bhakti-rasanam ra)a mndhwnkhyo ramh.ed. Kavya 

mala, p. 3. 
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of Krsua forms the sthayi-bhava of this rasa, and the recipient here is 
not the literary sahrdaya but the hhakta, the faithful.^'' This sthayi- 
blidva, known as madhiira rati, which is the source of this jiarticular 
rasa, is defined in terms of love of Krsna ; and the nature of the ndynl'a. 
and ndyikd is defined in the same manner, and their feelings and eiiK)- 
tions illustrated by examples adduced from poems dealing with the love- 
stories of Krsna and Radha. The work is. tlierefore, essentially a 
Vaisnava religious treatise, presented in a literaiy garb, taking Krsna 
as the ideal hero, with the caution, however, tliat what is true of Krsiyi 
as the hero does not apply to the ordinary secular hero (I. 18-20). 

‘>1 svadyatam hrdi bhaktanam ariita sravanddibhih 

esd krsna-ratih slhayl bhavo bhakli-raso bhavet : cited by Jlva Gosvilmin, p. 4. 

5^ madhurdkhyayd rater lakeanam cbktam 

mitho barer mrguksydi ca xathbhogasyddikaranam 
madhurdpara-paryayn priyatdkhyOdild ralih. ibid, loc. cit. 

N.B . — The word “ School ” used in this article to denote the different systems of 
Poetics, which emphasise re.«peotively the alamkara-, rasa-, nti- or d/iianl-theories, hn-i 
been criticised as misleading ; but it must be understood in a general sense. One has 
to admit so many mutual contaminations of the different sy.stems that no particular 
system can be taken as self-standing or self-sufficient; and the word -‘School.” there- 
fore, as a term of classifloation becomes of doubtful significance. There is no evidence 
(except in ease of Udbhata and Varaana who, we are told, founded schools in the true 
sense of the term) that the particular idea.s of the rasa-, alaiiikdia-. riti-, or even dhvani- 
systems were worked out in proper “ schools,” consciouslv or unconsciously founded by 
a great • riter and supported by his followers; but it can hardly be doubted that these 
■ ' ' ’possessed sharply differentiated central theories of their own, which, in spite of 
f^^^^^fpnd'inevitable appropriations, had a tradition and a history, which naturally 
^ them, to a certain extent, from one another. As a rule, each great writer took 
'^owr from his predecessors those ideas which had stood the test of criticism and whicli 
he could combine in a self-consistent system of his own In this way really valuable 
ideas have been generally adopted, although other ideas of the same author (as we see 
in the case of the vakrukli-theory of Kuntala) have been rejected by common consent 
But at the same time, one cannot mistake the fact that each writer conforms, in hi- 
fundamental principles, to some theory which throws into prominence the theory of 
alamkara, rasa, rlli, or dhvani. One should say, for instance, that .ybhinavagupta pa\ -• 
his allegiance in general to the dhvatit-system of Anandavardhana, although he acknow- 
ledges the importance of the rasa in poetry. The word “ school ” has been used in this 
sense to indicate affiliation to a group or system or theory ; and if this is understooil. 
the rest is merely a question of words. 
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[We give in the following pages the text of Abhinavagupta s 
unpublished commentary on Bharatach. vi, with reference to his famous 
sfdra on rasa referred to in our article. The passage gives a learned 
summary of the various theories on rasa obtaining in Abhinava’s time, 
and as such will prove acceptable to interested scholars. Most of it 
has been, as we have noticed, appropriated by Hemacandra in his com- 
mentary on his own Kavydnusasana (p. 57f) . Manuscripts of Abhinava’s 
commentary are by no means plentiful ; and so far, only two copies are 
known to be in existence, one of which is now in the Trivandrum Palace 
Library and the other in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. Our text is based on a Devanagari transcript procured for 
us by Dr. Gahganath Jha, presumably from the Trivandrum MS. The 
text offered here, being based on such imperfect material, is indeed 
ileficient and unsatisfactory in many places ; but wo have ventured to 
nublish it in this tentative form not only out of a consideration of its 
importance but also with the expectation that better readings may be 
determined in future with the help of other and more correct MSS]. 

'll n, V. . 

/ J J N of 

( ^T5IJTT^T, it: IT ^ \ 

• ■*» 

itTcd 4^rfipqf^: I f^lTT^f%Tf€i: IRTTTIJTT I 

*r I JUffilTsrTffTcT I agfiT 

5lflT=3TfT;flra [%] f^fr«=f?ITaFT^r^^fiT Sf ^r’fTTTf^: 

cTSTTfiT I f^il^sflT ( T: if Q — t ) 5f^- 

^f%^*IW^cTT ^iflT^cT, 3!T:?l^^NtTT ^IT=9TfT:?cr I %ir 

f71TTMg»TTMf?fw^iTf%cTt lT?i?Tfgr?fr: I 

[f?]=^TTTf ^-sTTsr^rf^fH ' fTT^5rpn^T5r%^ it=^: I cim ^fiiisrr- 

I wxfTsrpsjjrra < I 

: ‘ H ^TWNTKf'T ?i*iT ^ ifg i:rnrf^<mr^uvr«r^^TfsTfir ’ 
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— ‘ ?^fr: g^irrrtrt jr?rT ’ “ ?:1%, ‘ 

iT^t ITcT: ’ “ ^ I 

I f^TiTT%*rT^Jr^f 

I i|^JTfM9^?rr5r?rifTcT; %?T?WT^t ?r^^ri!rTSff?^wf^ jTs^ci4:dHfrTW^^KrT5T=T?TT- 

* ira: ; “ ^t^WTWT^H: ; ^9I^?f^^mTrf?’El^r^cr ; 

irsr*TcftW(^ ^^ttti jt 

1 N •sr 

* ^?r?3[5rfiTfcT ^ 13111 ^ 1 (^ 1 ^ 1 H^r^^rilf^HT^Tl^: ^lir^TgHT^^rSlflT: 

3lf»T^Tfl^H: g3i^Tf^(T(T3T af^^^rfiT HmsrflTJT5?I*TH5:g^(l^^ 
gcft^JTPr: HTCl' 5^1, tHI r^UcT^TSfg^?;® ^ 3(^133^ =3 •TTJTTtTT:!!! 

4:^! I ffwiTT fw atrgnTfT! .5jf»T=3Tft:J!T: 

Sff%iTpr=rr5*TT3T4*r3^fTcr i 5 srrg^’a^: i '5fN> 

' i(tf r^?t fw 315^ t;2iTf^5tnTf»T3^fi^Tgfkg'T5r^*r, ^ g ^ifg^fwir^^crsiTf- 

inrqfsrT 1 *1 ^li^ ^'ifTr^fi, wfti 5 fsr^Trn; ; 1 ^*r — 

■sr^rfv: 3rN^ ifhi%’'* xfff i freiT — ‘3^%*! lift’giwftm 

t%Ifrt ^>5=lf^5lT3i^: ’ ' - 5 ^ 3111 ^ ^ c^fWK^: I ‘ HlfcT TTfa-flt 

^ 5 3T^*r i^T'^nrn^'srcrr ^^ 3 * 133 : ^iJinUT 4:fci^Tf^vrT3^- 

sfwsft^^, 3 ^133 I '*rfJHT5n];f3i=^rw3*i 3 T=^^c3T^s3t i ^rf^xi^ 

f»iafw%^frf3 ^rt’TT^JT 1 %*i nfcicgfspiJTTiirr 35 wi*: (ifsrii^r# 

=3 ■ 53511 1 ar^fs(53Tf3 ftmr^T^rrf^T 1 *r =^r3 ^ ^rfcniffT!, 

*11013^3 ^:T11 'tfcT I *1 =31133 3 ^I'fcT, 3 3lfxi 3^331 ffcT ! 3! 

TJirt5m33^lfiT 3c7tf(l*:t5?ir3 I 33T=¥ — 

3fcWTf3 3 3 3x3 3 f3333: | 

•5fti;^T33fll(3TO 3mT33T3ffl(3ftl || 

?:i33 %333[3r3r33r33f’^ ( 3 : 13 ) 33ff3ixm I 3*3 ‘ f3^m33^T333ri3 ’ 

3J13 I 

3 qirart^i!' ^ 1 ^<=1 * 33^ ’’ 31*331^ f I i.1 

« “ f?€3T«n33r3Tif3 5X=mif3 33r3f3 ” 53131 ^3T3 %33=3 I 

’ ^31 ^1333^ %333f 3f333^ 5r(ft3%, 335T3 5 33 “ ^533S33*T3r35rf3g3MP3t 
3f3t: ” Tf533r«l^ I 

*■ “ 3Tf3 3i^ f%3r=T3i3r3jr 3mr^33t3r53i'5Vg: 1 

#3153 53 3f5rn3»i3I3!t’3 3 35 ft II ” 5f3 %33^ ^53t3ri3 I 

A 16 
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■JPTT h 

cTf^JTtg^rT^frgjg;;^ t%*T^=gJTfiT<gTnwnit ’' 1 

ci^T ?;?r cffsR ^rrfrrfsr^R^^fifWf ^ «rt 

iTZTfirgTW? f¥ WT ^T^f^TcrR: 

I vf?:a^f^g’g5ng5fffl:?!T cT'^; T?=^’tsHf=a: i 
iffTTw^fttr^ cT^gif?;jDfflffr i Hi ^t- 

iTPrTg^rBr^ tf^:qT*I HfeiTlfH 1 T’f STHJTci 

^g^RJUcf^ WT^tfcT f^sf?T4T ! clfs^ 

^Ti$qw^snf«fe »^ir^TWTK^ ^ *r ^%f^Tjcffr^tTcr^rTgirr?;s*r 

ifftHTTfer I firgf^^TfTU^sr fVrsTfsi^®^ =? HatrfHf^r^TSjTcr i 

ST 2 Tf^rfiT i 

JfSJTffT ftra^ffTt? irf^wr ^crgg^i?;: cr^fiT 

f%?TT<»I5R^ ?n ^i^^lTcr fq’riSRT I *ig -gTr^Tf^fiT! 

5Er5=^Tf?:^TrT 

^ f^Tf^Tf: 5?ftt^'q^JZrr, cT^TfJI^^ ^IT wfcWlfcT 1 ^ 

^issTT^^K^ ^TT ^t: Ti^g^^TBcn^r^t'gf^: t ^ 

^rwrf^^T Tf ^ i crfr fw^T^-g^scr- 

<^Jincf?^?rfcf^^"^WTT asrg^^ftr^f^w^twfemT: iif^in! ^r^rj! 

5T ^T ? ^ JT^, t: ^ 

^ 1 :^ citg^^wTif 

sr w^5ff?:^Tg?rR i 5 h#? ■Eri%^ 

iwsiT cT^^Tftr *r cf^^srRrTfjnsi i *r 

uf^m^rjn^rKfiT t%i;Tfr?f^TgTrT5i ^twrt^- 

TRT^I^Sg^TRsrai'Ptracftfhf^T I •TS! ‘S;'^ ^nfW I 

w^ =5 Jra^sr i^rrf^fiTf^ ^fn^^rrprR: 


* ‘ MfiTW- ’ ^ I 
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I ^ =gTftr sermifsT^iTT i ^runfsfSfrriTT =? ^ 

si^ irffnTf=frf?;fg^ i ^ ftsRT i 

?:mt5^rfjT?zrfe DfNtrf^r!, ?T?ftr 

4TTt 5{f^ 5T f^Titwr^i I ^T'5i^?TgT% ^T *r 1^w=^T5r?T I WT^%5r ^ 

^*r TrwTg?%sfq fJT^zrT^ir^? ^Tct i i 

sT(N>Tifrt:5ftr =? irf5TirPf[^:f^ i hct^ Kifm i 

fWf?T: ^ I *f 1% 4T%^ 

^Tf%%WTf^?^5r ITfNtrf%5|2^ I ^ ^rTfrTl%W 5frii%^rt32IT: f^^rf 

iT^cT^TTg^'-sTT^r^^j ^gicT i 

g^riTTfer ^rrJTTfsr^T^Tt yfcrirfTr: i ‘' ’’fifi^f^T H^rfH^iT- 

flT?:: ’?1‘*r'5rTf^jr^iT?TTffw: ^r ^=fr4:^ =g=tf^aj^ i 

cT^^WTfsr^cft^g^ri^OT ^Tsrgsfi?;^ ‘sc^^ i ^ ufaxTi%!, 

?Jfr ?^f^TT€pg ^Tg^^jftfcT I f? fTTf^g^4;?iTJTgiT?T3EfII?5<ftsTT *r 

^ff^TT I 

^ trgiM^iJiTfrg^jfoj ?T^>%itag^wrfw%fa’ i ^ ^ f^r-arn^ 
fl^JITWTcT I =^rWffTf^5TT wt^^ig^T?::, clI^^^^WTf^fa’giJT I "ST^ 

N J sj -> 

^f ^T if f irgi^y ^t^giTTfT^^g^t^fftfor i cTWifir ^^t=?iJTsrgi%: ? w 
%cr, ^rtsfir f^*iT i v jci 

%cT, JT"^ sTH^igirf?^ TFt JTftrcrtsg^T^gsffgil’^: i f¥ =?> 

srg: fiB:^ararr(^t^’TT^^^:^!nf^ar^«TTm^:Jir1-HT%*r =f^?rfKTcT %^wTg- 
iTT^tg n^arsT ira^^cr 'j^sfcir^^^s^ 

I ^ I ^JcTW tfSTfTTWT^- 

sftr gf^cTJTwfH: I sTifar ^<! 3 <siTiigfrTTro c^g^TRig'JT, afg^r%^jTTsr^ 
^^ T g q?%! I ^€tt N^^twr*?: i *r =? gfir?=g«r%gT5r‘a'JTl% lifwcr 
^largap^ "scfs i »rTftT i itsjct ^i^jrrsitTTwfg^- 

f^ftrfcT ^■aTffTwm=% f^NfirsmTJ i 
^THftang^^iinfiTWT^P^r^nfiT- a;^jrfrF*r^fnfcT ri^g^TTr: ( ? ) 

^pff%^jrsfg^iT4!TT^ I wNj^ — ^iff^^ftcrr^fgfw: ^r^ojun^r 5:^ 
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f^ ^fir%^i;f?^®rroT?twrr 

?;f?Rrfwrafa^TTfi: i ci^?T^Tg^??D 

^:?r T^^fg i 

%*r c^Hnnf^ ®< I'il'f 

^VTT^ X.W., ^ ^m^srr f4»TTWT: ?t^?;^t:, aRgvrrw^if^Tftiir: 

cf^TJTift^^T ^pfiu! Tf^ wrf^wRigK^n^- 

ftTsrKTgirqrR;"JT#f#cTT ?jsTt%?!t^ gwri^si fginTf^s^iiri^^g 

irwifir^ afir: xff^5;t%cr 's^n i «?• 

vr^'iT^^i^rr^ — ^ ithV^, ^K^'y^, •riftr^oq^ i ^ara?^ f% 
Ifcfh^ sff^ro ^Tg I *r =?r m ^tHI^f^ITT^f^Tg, ^^fTRTT- 

^ ?rTmT;ift^J!rJrt32i(^Tg, ^fg^^srf^er-yriraBrRr i 
sf cfT^fd t,m^ ^gxa^rafc^Tg i *r 

tcggiT I jiTwgJT^^T^vtw f^ mn 

Jcgwrw^T^^T I ^3r«TTfT?ftT g^q^^sram i 

f^iHaj ; ir^rrgfira?^ fw5n^*TqR'^*<HMf^-’ i ^nqt^^iarfrc^Tt^ 

^g2ig I ^^TiTT^giBT^’3j?R*Tqc?5r^w*f *iT^ =?gff-5nfiTqq^w 

fqw^xf^^TT-qrcro^iinRtffqTfiT^^ 

sjT%r WT5WT«t^ 4:^>5g»Tqx^ fn i F^f^ <jfTsjffl*r xisr^frt'Sg^xi- 

fn^'t^g[ig3riT5iT*rsg»nrf*i^t%r«-^ ir-q^Ji^aD*! 

wtq*r xr; 'sefq i 

cT^ Tj^xr^sxr iTf^'t^^^T*r»q<RT*qT%W iTT»qxriTcX tRt N^qxilTgSTTsi't'T- 
jrcr%^ I iicft<qTf^3ifqfi:3i^ ^r^ri?: xr^xr i:fq q i %g, ^tww 

HfairfiiT:^; %^firnrl%^i5iTqmRfT< nfqirr^qT ^qrgfxrfq^qftrt^- 
Tj fd m «i I ( g *i 'TaTT^x:wg i fq^T?«rTfH<<j (ai^ y i *1 »q q ji +i x?q 



‘0 ‘ NfXRTf^: ’ Tt^ nth: I 

** ‘ ^firwr^w Tf^r^rgN^tx: ’ nth: i 

(x: i'^-i^) ^vnsm^Twr^ i 
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if Jrf^! ??iTcT, if =grac?tct i ■gtftfcrftfcr 

CT^ 4:^Tf^^^tTJT, I cT^rfiT *1 cTTWi5Tr^#T I ^R=fft 

f% vfi'jft^?:ro^»TTfr: i ^jut^tt =^Ti;'rf^f f%^- 

JT^T^WSF^ffTfer wx I 

^4Tf«rmr^ ^r^tsfir ??f=iTTf^iT®t ftxx'- i 
Tfg I 1TT5I5^ T^ETT 1:^^% cT^ f?»TT^Tfir5TfircI=^f IffTgr^T^T^^crcfrfril- 

irr^ii cr^»gqjT*?icr i ^=fi3iJT — 

-j c,^ v 

^T^T^*IT??ngJTT^ ?:?r: II 

Tfg I tT’g ^T^JTRoT^IT gjjzft I ^giTT%iT ^ ^efcT 3T=ff5UT I 

^ ?;^fcTTgff ? aRT^t f^ I 

^ s 

^rf^fg^T&SfVITcITJlI^tgfT I 
TW ^^?TTlI4TTrTtg- 
f 5 F ^Eff^TcIT 5 T || 

■^rg^ciT^ 

ift: ^TJJjfcT I 

cT^T^: tfft;^t%rclT^T 
f?%^^'^iTT^ri4<;tr4:Ti!rTf[ ii 
4T^ 

tr^jTT?cnt:J4 1 

"S^i^rfcT^Tfg Jf II 

cT^Trl ^T^TfT^ ST ^fErcTTfir 

ffaifsr cTT^^ g RTtfEJcrifsT i 


‘■'' ^f«vr wia'^rr =^riRT rfgtjrtmfla' =g i 
^fHVTMTfifTr ^^erVr^arfr rm: 1 

wqirrwT^j 3 jF!XTf^jrnfT vw- i 

fTfr^an * 5.511 ll 
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5fiT^fTTcT?fhr=TT^ 

1 41 <JUTTfT«rf% II 

— iTftg:sd7^4^fti+i^ gf^r^ri, *1 f^f^cT i ctitt 

HT^^Prftfcr CIIT ^T5IT^ ?:?T: I fw — “ ciTJT?^ 

^f^cni%^t%cr^Tfpr^Tfi;iii: tfforxrf^ JTHTf?f^5cT ( ? ) xi?;tfgcfTcr tfsurifi:- 
TrKST^jnf^%ftmTT^T^fciT?^TT5i ^ ^t^i pNwwif^- 

W»TTWT 1 ^’gfir gfcTlTT^sTTf? fw^'SI^l'IITf^ ( ? ) HTWlfiT^^W^T IlfrtTTfTf- 
^!:5^T^nr^Tft:in>5fpr^Tl% ufcrirf^: i aRfir^RT^ 
i ^ ‘ Tfd ‘ 

Tfe fsRf^cT’"* irpr^t- 

^rT^T^KlHw^T ^'T’^f^?rd^TWttnTl^T^f^1%HTJTTfRcftf?l^lT3TT^pr I ci^T^ 
^ syjm'td^Tf^HTftT cf^?r ?fd 5rrfWTTTRHTf^3f>(^T^^^? 

I crcTI?:^ lftci^<s^ »?td^5^ %^Tf^- 

fiTu'-hwH vnnsi^t 

T:^ri I f% iT% JTTffrr fsrff^^cr ^%fiicri i vr^sf^ i 

cTcT^ iTWiTd%? ^n'yT^;i5jfrfq g ffcTorw i ^ifnirw tw 

^ I ^T^T<^i;r5rfl-H{r<^lftfWT JT^Tf??TTJT?ft i wt ^^^Tcrf 

^^TfirdT^rT ggi^RT^iiflT^TfHT 

^ I ^rf^ITFITfsT^T^IT^^'yiTtw 

yfd^T^: ^T^nrffcft^rT'^T ^iVifrinf^wT^rsTTp^^atcT^cT^it ^msira^^ra; i 

=frT =?t 1%¥T i 

f^ OT JT^^JF 3(>f%3ErT? i 
^ITT'? II 

cmifw — ^ =?TidTT^^I!JTf^rf^ iTtWT^^I I gWT*i^T^cit lftJ Hiy«< T- 

r=(S!,f<l JT^Ti^JF =W(^T?: Tf^ I ^ ’ETT.'^Tf^lT^vrTTi’ frT'T’TTWW^'Ti’ 

WT WrdWT CTFIT^STT^?;^ I 

J 

?:*ifTfiF fTy4T53 Fxs^rrg 

O J J 1 


i I 'a 


fr«IAUn?F 3 I c? 


rf^F ? I 3'a 
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HTqr%cTrPr ii *' 

^rlm ir?ftffT*:mr^TaTi, 4;fNT:? HifN i 1%^^- 

^T ?Icft *r ^ fJT^T, *11^47^1. ^ 

if N^T^Tf^^uT I cT^f %3rr?[fii'5r*PfmT?r i asr^ifTnsigg- 

^T^TgJITffTN^T ^irrifT I HffJ f4^^TSI4^T^TW^»^*iTfT I 

»T4m 1TT4 J:»T; I f4irTqffT»‘5fiT 

fWTfyiScI^: I N-STT f? ^'t% =^lT(^TrfsiirV- 

*:?Tsn^T?wtjr»Tfnq'f^^lTf4'^T5SITf?9I^J:fH’^t'5T^ I f^'WT^TRlt yfNlT^TSr- 
^«T4'siTf44:¥t JirfT. ^iTNf^trTJTH'f^fiiU'Tri; ^gr^Tc^f^trin%a;:, f^^r- 
y?ft?5iTTW4f^JT , 55T2t^r»4Tf:, ^tJ^-TTiJflT, ^T^nr^nir^ I 

crmf^ — ?r%^»TiTT4^rsi: ?rff? fii%gj;f^fj Ji i 

f^mf%r*:ffr ffw: I cT^wr^iio i 

97ufi!ltT5rf%f:g5rfij5rjTT^r^5g;?j^5n^^Tf?:y??TTfr- 
, aETffiTf fii;frrfrr^tf^'^^sr<T siT35frT#t 

f«T^q[nr5i% i *i ^ ctw ^Tf»Tj; 

T7?rrat oTT^cf I 

N 

=>T JT^:?I4ff?^Trrr^r% ^T Nrllfr- 

?:^T5TJTfT^ ^T Nf^'fgiTfsfTiftir^T ^T clf^’fTfr^T ?T HF5lf=er?^Tq’f^W^ ^T 
?T xntiT4;T^ff^J!r ^T ?f%^^TSfr4;»Tg^#T is:? f4¥: I ??:irrr??- 

f^WT^nJTf? »T??? ^Tf??F? iJIJ^siffrT^fTTW^Tf?- 

?if??^fr?:t?:4TJi?THT??T??a?ilTT#t f?¥: I "?rT%f 

J 

?: 1 ff fT^?T%? ^cT^? =? %ffr ^ H?fN, 

f?^rTiRflTT?TiT I ?^?fl'T?TtT I N'STT^T’Tt’Sf^'rai- 

TjHTjrfti?rTf?’ ?rT% ? f I ? =? f5Rf?f?wf?f^vrT?jf?Tf?f? »t ?=rgf 

i I ?»y I • NT^figirrfsr ■ xf? ?Fe^: Nra: \ 

'■■'■ WITIiTT^jrnif \ SO" ; <ST»stT% a | «S-ac ; Ijrf%Fil?’T% S | »t» I 
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Jli^M 'y'trJT^ST -cffT 

^T^ITf^^SJcftfcT tlf^ cITW^taJTsft'Jm I cTci: ?T ^tT^^^^cIcIT 

tr5frr?it ^n?rrcr: i 

m^rJTTSffTf^’SRTJiIiTir^f^^ITfwstrTf^ftT^iI?:^' ?nTTf^cTIT i %*?T1^^5tTf 
?WJT5?firrRfT I ff f 5if ^51 %fcT I f=ff =? — tfcft^tn^T- 

sTW»TT% 5fi^' 5r?Tl-fii w^y^ifcT ci<^r3i^^1f^’iT%sfy y 5cfl'f?ffl^T*gra, 
^^f3?f^fcr^q «l Tol pq cTin5"y^fT5RTf feTTcT I — ‘ ?Tyf nfjTfti: 

it?;t ’ Tf^ I 3EmiJTTgJTRiit'?;fiT sffftjg^vriy^ ^^ry^yicT, ^tct- 

?rTwr(^TTT5rr^:ty y^ycii ci^yvT?:i!rTf^fcT ^jt: i 

cT^Trr^iTyfywry'yT^sfHy^yt'y^^fHcf^^^'i^cTT: ?TJTfWfy^=w i 
f? ?R!®^f%^5iTyT?;fy?rf Df^r^sfruT^^^ffifcT i 

^Tfjrfsr fy^TT^mcf i ^?ft^^nTT*r(W w% fywryTgJTryy/f 5im=gTn:fiT=y% =g 
?rfy^Tm%5nT ” «vry?ftfcT i =y 

=^yj!rnnR crt Tfar HURfi i ci^^t — ?:fa! ^m- 

^fTETtry^yftrcitsigj^rf:, 

■srJTff^yyyf^rcT^R^^TywfycTfyR^OTyfwryt ffWTyTy Tfa- cfiy^yt ifT-yTigjT i 
y?Tfy wJirufiifNj cimfy cri^r^iR cTrrfjfErTjf ^fjrsrcrtfH 

5^ii5jfi^^TRf%jrr iErT-srT5Er%yT i ^r|THTJrTf?f*rfyg;f9iT 

-gi^igjT | ci^ ^nETTSfi:, Jir^q'^^’yy^ 

ysffm^Tyj^^rrwcT i 

cT^T ^fr% =f^yfy^TPfr^RRR5g;5?T- 

ff^Tf'fr9];€t?:fyKT%^Tf^^'Ry i f^cr 

yTUTt^^RiHo y^f^ft:(?rR^yorT ?ry?:?rTyTfT, r? ^jr^sffRy-y- 

y^rra^JTfy w^- T4 yife wirf ^tc^i i «■ fr ^gi^rf^aircTTf^tiTJir i 

m^T^gjT i 'fr^rrftyt g ?TrR3[yiT JTryfryR^^^cy- 

firfci yrar^ff i ^cT^yiffiiTygirsy Twr^yt ir^fR i ywcyR: 

13 irr?5fw?ftr xfy 9^5<g% i 
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5 ^T^fTTIT I ir^^jjTTArTiTHTg'girl ir^ =g 

^9i:^ir^TK5^’? Tfcf sr^w: i ^rnrc4 i 3r?r5:^ Pf 

xr^cit Vr^pT I <T^T fw — " ^IIT^T^5r?TT?r: ” TffT 

^rif frP^r^T ^tk: i ^TW^iit^fTTPrcr^T xrrgtT'f^rgift^R^tJT- 

1 

?rcm^:gg^ ^t'T^^w?iT'S9rHi[fT^T]T tT?nr f^f=iifs?jft^^?:PT fsicig^- 

f?Ff^3iijft?:fr^Tf»W5?JJTTir<TlTi(?^^^5RWiTfrgf^cT- 
I sr =^cff%TTg:f%gT?T5rTJ5:^: mint i 
P^ftcfTf: ^Tf%f5TT. ^«jf=g^f=^cTm^^fitlTfiplcrT 
I lT?SRTf%^? TJJTwftTmflT^t^xr^JJfT I cTf^MTW§KT^'TTffrxigi(?nf?'- 

^W^TT: I 

%■ T5*r?;»Tt i^rf«r9WTmzcr^^arrfR^^T« iT^fgrrftvrTm^irm^sPqr ^ 
I cT^T f? — ^im^TirgxnT^i^cTt g^3<3p?iT^^^rra»?cTxrt Jitf%^pTf i 
WTfcT m JT^Pfr f%iTTfW?ITtIi?ITnT =^^T1]TT: HW?:^c?TJfITaTWS?J- 

JTf I ?TX(Tf^cT^a^am sgfxT ?f^T?;^Wc!TSTf?T- 

i%m ^:at i <T^Tc^?nfw'THTi^fTf^5:^^?fT icmirt 

^flT=^Tft:in': I ^Tf?TTir^^T^cWXfffg^g3;?T?f’?^^JTfl!r tfpTPfWTSIT ^^sftmfV- 

vrsiTWif3fcfH^?rf^iiif«?if25tr5(Trm»^^TJriTr3ffHiT’?T- 

5ft^f^iT^irt^3ffTf^^Tl%5T ?f^TT;ff%^PrPr%gpimt>sfiT cTj^^^a^TT^TC- 
fwscm:{?) ^ ^:?frPT 

^rfcTHT^rT^sffTgigiT^^ifrtsnf xi^iTT^^fH^TKic^^TTr^^f^iTrsrfr^JU- 
iTTirw: wftWT^ TPr ^f»T=^Tfi;i!T I crai fw — f n lefN 

^ipTcn^ ^^?r, If g TTJT ^<^T^w%frTi%^?TW i wctu? 

?:rii(5T’fTW=^?rTgf^cTc^iTr^- 
i *r 5 cT?HT% ^ f*r^ifTl5fi:, ^T?TsrTt?TsrT 

1'' “ •<^ifjiJ<jf^'l«Tfifrf5ir Nxgxrf’jf?! i ^fafi^TiiiNJ^-Ni m^Pr i xiPt ^wPi i 

J ■» 

’^xfT?r%gqp:^T I f^Pf’TTfflf^'HpI I pFf^^^fTsnPlfl^TflTm 

NX^5!f|f^^^^jr[Prxflxf% i P(ff%fer?r^^^ hsi^ " tPi^ 

( N: £^5 ) I 
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I 5rfiT=trTf?:i!iT 5 srunfiT sri^fN f%crf%5j% 

?rTJTRi^iD%Bf»3;Nm =«r lia*- 1 

eT^gJTT^sTT f?»TT^T*rT ^rfilRTftjJT =? *11%, TT^TR- 

tT*r:^Tf?T?;tinf^5Tf^^^srT^, STTIIT^^ slft-SW^Tf^^qc^TcT, »OTf^*r( 

vnn^%^^rw^?;(^r^^%RT<T i ^ g *t 5 TfjT=^Tfrjft i n^t ff — 

%TT?; irf?:^f?NT^qTNTf?*^giTT^%*flT|RTf^^ 

>1 -J 

3irnr^?rJij^i'W^^;Tf?Rrf^^^9pr ^gjTsjTfjm^f ^Ti^T^f gfrT*rT*?fTOiTTH- 

^T?;i!TRTf^gWfN^T%%TR*ng- 
iT^*Tgtf?;^spc?irr®TR ^r^^sR^WT^rf^sur'^giiTTufH: 
*T^rf^^TI?|TXRT5T fgJIT^Tf^srTfr^^^TXf^^ITt^TWT^sflT ^^rmCT^^- 
^’^JUtr'sfRoTTiT'srf^nr PTmifar^f^f^i ^r*gjatir^r^=^jw^T32t ?T?TTf^cRl^- 
^%^f*r1^¥?r%?*rT;?T5iT=^j!iTjft=g?:?Tt *i g 

c^TfrT^ 55 ;^, sr g =g|i!rTfNf*:^5fiRn?w}' ^Tf^%pgjir ^ ?;^t: i 

*rg f? HTTrf?^i«?^T?:»?mTi!T3T^5r i 

Vi 

ff ^fR^^fr % *r ^«r: i ^srpratsfr ff ^ 

^ f ^f^fcT I f *r ^TnrRftfT?%iTfT^TTfTHT f I ^ 

^ifwf in f fiNfr I cT^^N ^TrT I 

1 % I %%?i g NcRnif^jiN^ sjrRiirrff nut ■gftT:gT*niT^«T =??©%- 
^fjTN^T fwTr%fT%fR*rrg i Nm ff — ^ff f fg TT^frgjnf ?:f ht i 

% *rT^%f f fT(fiT^;TnPT gf f*lf^f ’^HT I Nf T ff 


^%%ingmf *r ff ^ifg^ f frnRjf , mf^ g 

f=f?-fc^^^TfqfflffffSIf?rT^TfTr^T%*tTgfT*lW^TfgftfT*TfrTf=^f 

f ifl ffNf ImTfTinNf T I *r f f T f ^I!IT fTflf T*TT*fTKT^‘ITf fT ^fN'- ^Tf I f 

=fTf ^Wff^ffTWTIIMTim:: I % f T^ff ^f^f ftitf f 

f^RTT I fT f ff^TgfTSfJmfffTNTtf^f^fffTliTffRcPRrT^^f N^ffT- 

^JrgW^^fNNf^I^TftTfTNTg 

?;f*iTff ?Tf fgfai^f I t f f Tf%Tf ^rrfgf^fTfTctgfTTfTHwrarscf 
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I asr? <5 ^T^^iTcTf^t^^m^rw^T^g- 
ITW?3;TaTtTTcrt^1%'5riTT»TRTTjf%»TT^5r^mCI5I?flll^f^clfsi^T??fTf^^rWSTT%ir^- 
WTW ^ i:^^t'=gJT^^gi;: I aEfcT^? *t f5TWl%%^t 

cT^'t'^ntfJT^^fir r^r?TiTfT?T I JiifiT =5fkf cRt -tir ^frunnw 
1%:^^ TS^TITT^Tcr I faR c{%'kf^lTT^T^^ tX^, 

=gg®’jq^'Trjft I Wflsq^aT f^fJTfcT %1^-^Iir^cr^W- 

I in*r^?:?rT^r^5fq fqj ^gJTfr^if^g ^ ^rHisf^cTtr i 

?:?Tl’5smar: ^ «fqgir#fcT — ^ 

^^^Tf^^vrrg: 1 cif^ ^ fjtaqffiftfa ^ asffir g ciIV^^^t- 

*rm: I cifsfaq^^T g fT^qTT^fraftfsrcT^ ?;?T^ f*raqf¥ra:^^ ^sf *r 
^= I ?rT ^ ^i^T^TT sr yrrriiiqiTTTTn ^ ^TC^isimT?;: i g sTrawiftiaRT 
1 p^rsTT faR g ^iTwr^rt 

fwi^lft^Tt ^fqrqrtsr^qjjTg l %*! fqiTTqTiT?Tq^JTT^?I*fT q'cit 
?rcT^an1^'y?:?rirTirt=^t;t ^Tfqi^RT^its&T Tfci cttcii^it i 

qr^waiT^T^hwurTfcr ?r T:uT^fl^T»wf?T i asrcT^rTfH^^w^ffTarwTir: i 
?:f5T5T?ft-f^^f?:fnTT ^r1%qiT: 

?;^ jm^rf% i =^TiTfTfiT cr^resiTq^T^gijfq^: i asja^q ^ HB^ci-arr 

TfST^Jm: I ST fsTWcrqrr^JiTcT^T, %srT4sTTfHqrifTi%?THTq'sn I ST =q f^arcT- 
tr^iwqfjra^T, ■tsr i ^sr ?TT'yT?;int»i;crT ?TorT5r^?:WT 

N» 

^ jfH^tggi ?:t%: i ^mn;iDl'»TT^sTT ^ fqvrT^f^fvrft;1% i 

cT^ fqWTWTHTS?! [ ^T ] — 

%^qTsgf%5T!^ f^a^WT'ut f ?ft 

aqsT^aRJTqvFr: 1 
aRTtn^sfif fwqiRafiTTinfl'^ 

'n» 

^nsr t-y^rt%gurtftm^ cqw fi1%: n ’ 

^ =g fTOTW^cf m'srr^sT wfcr i crggirfr^sr %^fq»qfnTi=?:srJT^- 

=^Tg5TTwgiff JTfi=^fTf^qTT?;Tfgn5^^TTW ■sftrm^T^TH 

^ 5TT^2<gT’sryi^ g?sjT^TgiT% ?5ifT5; i 

( n: ^ f ) I 
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»TT^5Eiin^iife5iTTw^?j5r^ 

\» 

f*r:^spl- 

^rfcTl^sf i 

fsrfsf^ ^mnwJTr inipit: 
liw ^fifcn«§^ %*i%fcT: II 

Tf^ ^jfcTKJrfJTf^ =? tf^^TfrfiTfTT ^flT^fTf?;®'' liW "SetH 
tr^Tf^cr^ fwRt i 

5rfir=wTr?;®T g ^nir^ ^f%»TrfTgHRRTVTiaigici cT’^t^ TT=fT^%: 

^nrfJTTTiTrf^^ii'Tigr^iici 

^Tcrrr i 

^5ffT'^T5ft=?iTT 

^fi<TT?:?rflrgT^r*r«igj!i»jg^ srfH'wiftsrn^ f^cTSR^T^r'Jti'K: i 

^■q’HTSTT^ ^TtgrfT^fT, ftRg I 

"^r • ni 

HTf%, argjci^ gat^q"^ i wm^r: — ” gai^T^ ^• 

erf® f^'ST'Tsgff^er^rqtsgTg” lefcr i cifq'efTqjn^T g Hr^Twat- 

■af^^fw(?rrfg3S?5r*ng i N^q^f^sr ggi% i ctwt =q ct^ ^qfq'^igpq'tr 

tfJT^ ae^rf^ iftaw^g^^q i % 

^5iT»gT?firrgi’f^^Tfgtg^5Trf^fcf TTtrftTfTfq^HRT^^^^^fTT 

xrft^e 55 ;? ^r^m: w«:fcr 1 %«rT ^T3i%f tr^t^frtrf^- 

s, ^ -J 

sg, I g “ f^iiflicn^ftcrr: atfaitiau^: ” T:fcT s?rr%*r 

^cRi f^JT^shTJnn I ^ TrfcTcn iftn^T^- 

irfw^rrg^ ^ q^q^tifi srr^fiTm=^J!iTg 1 ^ *rT^(?)WTf^*fTfFrg 

»T|5?:<T3f^ | 

-J •* 

%♦< "q *^1 qi 1 srrg'ST're^s'^ «fT*t^fqqT5^ 1 

qrMmqiiK^ n 3 I 3»-3? 
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T? WTSfiTfiT, *r f’f cTwnr^sf f^Ts^t::ir5rt g 

fflf^ fwfsiwnpt^'ts^f ^rirfTlf?JTcT?;fcI^(?) f=^=ffi;TSfT^ ?T sf 




HISTORY OF THE RATHORS. 

Pandit Ram Kaean. Vidyaeatna. 

Historical Department, Jodhpur, Lecturer in Bdjput History, University 

of Calcutta. 

The Rathor tribe claims a high antiquity for itself. As early as 
the middle of the third century B.C., during the time of A§oka, his 
inscriptions mention the Rastikas. It appears that in his time the 
modern Rathor tribe was knoivn as Rastikas. 

Of the numerous inscrifitions of Asoka, discovered in all parts of 
India, those at Junagadh. Ilansera and Sahabazgadhi only contain 
reference to the Rastikas. In the Fifth Rock Edict of Junagadh, the 
Rastikas are mentioned along with other races, such as, the Yavanas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandharas and the Petenikas. 

“tlRT? t =gTfiT 

^TTTcTT I ” ' 

Likewise, the edicts at Mansera* and the Sahabazgadhi also men- 
tion the Rastikas, from which it ’s clear that at that period the Rash- 
trakuta® tribe abounded in large numbers in those places and wms 
regarded as an important and brave one. 

It is from ‘ Rastika ’ that the apabhrashsa term RaRa was derived : 
the latter, again, in the hands of learned Sariiskrit writers took the form 
of Rashtra ; and the important members of this tribe were thencefor- 
ward known as the Rastrakutas. Traces of Rastrakuta principalities 
from early times are met with both in Southern as well as in Northern 
India. But that in the Deccan acquired so much strength gfter it had 
conquered the Chalukyas, that a large part of India passed into its 
hands within a short interval. Its possessions then extended from the 
Adams Bridge, the farthest limit in the south, to Nepal in the north. 

Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 203. 

^ Near Baluchistan. 

3 Words like Id’<srclf, etc., indicate superiority. 
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and from Guzerat and Malwa in the west to the Central Provinces, 
Behar, Bengal and the Himala 3 ms in the east. 

Inscriptions of the Rastrakutas have been traced both in the 
Northern as well as Southern India ; and, according to Dr. Fleet, the 
Rastrakutas of the south migrated there from the north. This con- 
jecture seems reasonable in so far as the ASoka edicts containing the re- 
ference to the Rastikas have been found at Junagadh, Mansera and 
Shahabazgadhi. places situated in or contiguous to the North-Western 
parts of India. 

Although inscriptions relating to several Rastrakuta families in 
Northern India have been traced out, thej" do not enable ua to construct 
a connected and systematic history of those families like the Rastra- 
kuta.s of the south — save and except the Rathors (Gahadawalas) of 
Kanouj . 

Copperplates of Abhimanyu, Nannaraja and Nandaraja, (all be- 
longing to the Rastrakuta tribe), discovered in Northern India, are in 
point of time earlier than any inscription, so far discovered, relating to 
the Rastrakutas of the South. The copperplate of Abhimanyu was 
found at Undiskavatika and has been published bj^ Dr. Bhau Daji.* 
Though it contains no date. Dr. Bhagavanlal Tndraji ascribes it to 
the fifth century A.D, ^ Dr. Fleet however refers it to the seventh 
century* and in support of his conjecture says that its palaeography 
tallies with the Vallabhi plates. This copperplate contains the follow- 
ing four names ; — 

1. Mananka. 

2. Devaraja. 

3. Bhavishva. 

4. Abhimanyu. 

Two other inscriptions of the Rastrakutas have been found at 
ilultai, in the Betul pargannah. Central Provinces. One of them refer- 
ring to Nannaraja, Saka Saiuvat 553'' (631 A.D.), discovered at Tivara- 
khed, contains the following four names : — • 

1. Durgaraja. 

2. Govindaraja. 

3. Swamikaraja. 

4. Nannaraja. 


i J.B.A.S. Vol. XVI, p. 90. 
« Ihid., footnote No. i. 


S Kielhorn, Northern List, No 007 
’ Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp 276. 
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The second inscription refers to Xannaraja and the Saka year ti.'fl ^ 
(709 A.D.). This also supplies ns with four names; - 

1. Durgaraja. 

'2. (fovindaraja 

3. Swamikaraja. 

4. Xandaraja. 

It will be found that the first three names in the above two inscrip- 
tions are tlie same. The fourth name only is difi'erent ; it is Xannarapi 
in the first and Xandaraja in the second in.scriptioii. It should also be 
noted that Xannaraja is spoken of as the son of Swamikaraja in the 
first, while in the second inscription Swamikaraja's son is said to be 
Xandaraja. It is clear tliercfore that Xandaraja was the younger brother 
of Xannaraja and it is liighly probable that after Swamikaraja. Xauna' 
ntja ascended the throne and he was succeeded by his younger brother 
Xandaraja. 

A fourth ani'l later inscription of this tribe referring to the time of 
Parabala of Vikrama Saiiivat 917’’ has been found at Pathari in the 
Bhopal State It contains three names : — 

1. Jejjata. 

2. Iv ark a raja. 

3. Parabala. 

Parabala's daughter liannadevi was married to Dharmapala of the 
Pala dynasty of (.lauda. Verse 14 (/f this inscription informs us that 
Parabala defeated X'agavaioka wh > appears to be Xagabhata. son of the 
Pratihara king. Vats.iraja. An inscription of X’’agabhata has been 
traced at the village of Buclikala in fli“ pargannah of Bllada. Marwar. 
It liears the date of Saiiivat S~2 and is thus close to the time of Para- 
bala. 

A fifeh and still later inscription referring to the reign of Tunga- 
dharniavaloka and discovered at Biiddh-ldaya contains the following- 
three names ; — 

f. Xanna-( dmavaloka 

2. Kirtiraja. 

3. Tunoadharinavaloka. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 2:U. •' E/,. Ind . Vnl, IX, p 24s 

Professor Kielhorn reads ’ Jejja but it is Jejjata. 
ii Vide Kielhorn, Northern List, "So 635. E}y. Ind.,, Vol. iX, p. 

H Or. Rajendral.dl ^[itra. Buddha-Gaya, p !!».> ami Plate XI, 

A 17 
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Tunga’s daughter Bhagyadevi wa^ uiarried to Rajyapala. the tilth 
lineal descendant of Dharmapfila of the fa'uous Pala dynasty of Bengal. 
It is this connection u hich clearly jiroA-es the ju'esent iiisciiption to he 
later than the jireceding one. 

All the important Rathor ruling families -t Rajputana trace their 
descent from SihijI who carced out an independent )jrinc ipality for 
himself in Marwar about the middle of the thirteenth century of the 
Cnristian era. But epigra])hic evidence .shows that long before tlie 
establishment of a Rathor principality by Siha. independent Rathor 
princi])alities existed in Rajputana. 01o.se to Bijapur, a \ illage in the 
fiodAvacl district. Ilarwar. lies a solitary Jaina temple, stuck up against 
the walls of which was found an inscription of tOoI'^ which has now 
been deposited in the Ajmer Museum. It informs us that there was 
a city named Hastikundi ruled over l\v a Rastrakuta family. It also 
.supplies us with the dates of the three princes of the ruling familv. 
Idle gencalosv as given in this inscription is : — 

1 . Harivarma. 


2. Vidagdharaja — V.^ 

'. 978. 

8. Mammata — Ih.S 

1 996. 

t. Dhavala — V.S 

i. 1058 

■). Bala])rasada. 



Inscriptions of still another Ra.strakuta family of Rajjjiitana hive 
been di.scovered at Dhanop in the Kota State. One of these heais riw 
date of V.S 1068 and supplies tlm following m nie^ : -- 

1. Bliallila ((). 

2, Dantivarma. 


8. Buddharaja. <1 vind,!. 

The inscriptions and copperplate grants mentioned above have been 
found at various places and although of the same Rastrakuta trih,- 
they refer to independent branches of it It is therefore impossil,le to 

form any connected history or gcnea'ogy out of these disconnected 
materiais. 

Copperplates varying from 60 to 65 in nmnher have been discovered 


1 Kielhorn, yorthern Liit, Xo. tj+0. 
Ep Ind , Vol X. p 17 


rnpiiblished. 
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■liMlini; witli t.'i" Rfttli )ix oj' K;i'i.aii .ilotie. Fi'diti it Jia? l)‘_'en 

ji(')ssii)ie to estaolish. a coniK-L-tod account and ucnciioi/y of the FvAthors 
of Kanouj from the time of Y.is )viLrraha to tliat of Hai'isch indra ■ 
while, from an iiiscrijjtion iji Badaun we yel tJie L;enealoa\' of tlu' 
Rrithor--of Badaun fiom tlu' time of Cliandra. orand-on of ^'a sovicfaha, 
to that of Lakhanapahi To thi-' dav tli'' Rajrm of Ra-ojim i'l Iftah 
disti’ict claim lineal d(‘sc(n!t frotn Jajapala. a rhescendant of dayar handra 
of Kanou] ; and it wa^ Rav Siha. anotlu'r (h■'.■■enrla^;t of tlii'^ Jaya- 
chandra. who miyrateil to i\farwar and nuMuher' of w ho-a' family hol<l 
many jtrincipalities in Rajputana and .Mfilwa even now. 

fn the Kanouj jjlate^ tlie name of t!)e ti'da' i.-i invariably given a.< 
(dahadawala. iji the Badaun in.'-ci-iption it !■< Rastrakuta and in the 
inscriptions of .Marv\'a)' it is idtliej- Rfisti'akhta or Ratlior. Beside- 
these variations others also oemir ; such .m. Rastrauda. Rad.ravar 
Ra,stravarya, iuttttlia-uda. Ratha-ud.i. R.atliad-i atid Ratltavara. Tin' 
Frakrta ver.sion of the term Rastra. w.as Ratta. as. that of Kuta was 
I'da : and tiie name Ratiiauda was <ierived from the conjunetion of tliC'C 
two Prakrta terms. 

The late Dr. A. .Smith maintained in his b"oks th-'t the (tahad’.- 
wala dyna.sty of Kanouj had nothing to do with the f{athol■.■^ or Ray 
trakuta.s. and that therefore the claijii of tlie Galiadawalas to he 
loekoned a' Rathor.s lay on no sounder ba.si.s than a myth.. IRit it \.'i!] 
!)e seen from what follow.s that the Gahadawala.s formed a?! important 
sejit of the Rathor tribe oi- clan ; just as tlie Radas, the KhieliG .and tlie 
Devdas did of the Chauhans, or the Sisodiyas and the Ahadas of tlic 
Dehalofs. The following facts nil) show clearly tiiat tlie (Jahnda- 
M'alas were Rathors ; — Firstly, the Galiadawalas, to this day, maintain 
that fltey belong to the RaUior elan. The Raja, of .Manda. Bijapur. 
Ill the Afirzapur district heloiigs to tlie (dahadawala sept and claims that 
he comes of the RaUior dan. It is also Jield that he is a lineal deseend- 
Tiit of Alanikcliandra. brotlier of Jayachaiidra of Kanouj. Secondly, 
it i.s accepted on all hands that Jayadiandra of Kanouj belonged to the 
Ratlior clan. Thirdly. Chaiidavarilai, the author of Prthv'udiura.^ii. 
appli:‘s th' cfiithefs Rathor and Kaniadhaja to Jayachaiidra. Tlie.sc 
two term^ are sviionyinous — the latter one hciiig used almost aheays in 
poetry in plcme of the former. Fourthly, the inscription of Lfikhana- 
pala of Badaun dearly says that the first Rathor prince to concpier 
Panchala lesa was Chandra; and in the copperplate found at Ghandra- 
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vrtti and relating to the Kanouj prinee-; also Chandra is mentioned as 
the first prinee who conquered Paiiclialadesa liv his own arms. e 
quote the following from the Badauii inscription (lines 2-3) : — 

ift II 
” n 

which means, ■■ The'/e is the cit_\' named Bodamayuta (Badaun). the 
ornament of the tract known as Panchala. and ])rotected hy the arms 
of princes of the celebrated Rastrakuta elan. In that city the first 
prince to rule wa i Chandra, the receptacle of all \ irtuc^. and tlie terri- 
fier of his enemies by the power of his own sword." 

And in the Chandra vatl copperplate of Saihvat 11.50 also occurs tlie 
followinu descri[)ti n <.)f Chandra (line 12) • — 

■■ he whose sword kissed the locks of (i.e. conquered) the fickle Pafichala 
C'-untrv." ft is clear therefore, that the Chandra of the Chandravatl 
coppei'plate and that of the Badaun inscription must be one and the 
same individual. The Badaun inscription state.' in unequivocal term' 
that the first prince to coiufuer Panchaladesa was Chandra . and the 
Chandravatl copperplate no less distinctly affirnm that Chandra was the 
fir.st kintj of Kanouj who conquered Panchaladesa. Xo doubt should 
therefore be entertained tliat these two Chandra'' indicate but one and 
the sanr- individual, since both the inscriptions regard Chandra to be the 
first con(|Ueror of the tract referred t a. Moreover, tlie fact that these two 
inscriptions refer to about the same time supports the abovt- argument 
A copjierplate of Jaychandra's son. Harischandra. the sixth in descent 
from Chandra, bears the date ot V.fs. 1253; wliile the Badaun inscrip- 
tion of Lakhanapala. who was eighth in descent from Chandra, refers to 
about 12.s() V.S, The interval between these two insci'iptions i' onlv 27 
\ears — a period which is (jifite pos'ible to becoviur'd bvtwo oeneratifiii' 
of ruler'. 

The genealogy of the tw'o branches is a.s follows : — 
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lvcin<nij line. 
Aladanapala 

8 Govindachaiidra 

] 

4. X'ljvacliandta 


Badaim line 
'2 \'i-a’ahaprila. 
o Hiuivanapala. 

i_ 

4 ( rf.j>aldav. 


2i)\ 


5 Jayachandra •> riibuh\ana Madatiapala Devapala. 

I _ 

♦ Han^'-liari' Ira (\ S ». Hhinip.ila 

I 

. .Sliplla 

I 

: ' I 

s l.aklian.jp ila .\»artpala 
iC'iica \' S 12'^tM 

\\V have set forth above the eonelusive })roof> whieli show that the 
rhaiuli'a's are iiidistinguisliablo. Also \\e know that the two lines of 
])rinoes which branched otf from Chandra were known by two sejtarate 
designations, one being called ( ithadawaia and the other Rathor. 
Xovv the f^ncstion arises which of these two names tlem was the 
earlier anti original one We have already seen that the (fahadawalas 
claim themselves to belong to the Rathor clan. Thus prima facie, 
it would ap{)ear that tlte name Rathor wu' the earlier and original 
one. while the Gahadawalas were a sept of the Rathors Moreover, 
from t‘])igraphic evidence also we learn that while inscri])tions of the 
Rathors have been traced bearing very early dates, no mention of 
Gahadawalas has been found in any inscription prior to the eleventh 
century of the Christian era. fn these circumstances we are comjielled 
to ac-knowledge that the Rathor is the .>riginal name of fhe elan : while 
the Gahadawala i.s but a name of one of its septs or branches. It 
is custmnary to mention only the sept w hen it has ae([uired s'^me pre- 
eminence in place of the clan or triiial name. Thus although the 
.■^indhals and the Uhadas aie only septs of the Rathor clan, they 
invariably style themselves as .Sindhals and Uliad.as respectively, instead 
of as Rathors : and only when pressed for their tribal name they would 
give themselves out as Rathors In the same way. the Gahadawalas and 
the Rainkawalas ire septs of the Rathors; only after persistent (pierie> 
would they tell us that they iielong to the Rathoi' clan : but. on the 
contraiw'. in their corresponde.ice and inscriptions, they do invariably 
proclaim themselves as Gahadawalas or Rainkawalas. 

The Kanouj ])!ates supply us with eight names, from Vasovigraha 
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to Hiu'iscliaiidra. The C'haiidravati plate ot 114iS V.S. retelling to tlie 
time ot ('hanclrddev ‘<av> that after a iontr line 

1 . Ya^ovigraha 

ot prinee^ in the Solar line had inled there aro^e 

Yasovigraha. 

Hi? son and sucee-'or ^\a^ the eelehrated Maltiehandra. otherwise 

2. Mahichandra. knotvii as Mahitala o)- Mahiyala. 

The third prince ot the line was t'handradev. sometimes written 
as t'handia. Three eojijiei plate- of his time (V.S. 

3. Chandradev. . , , _ , i ,1 t i 

I I4S-1 toUjand 1 lou) have so t.ir oeen discovereo. 

We are told therein tiiat he w as a pist ruler, a crusher ot his enemies and 

a destroyer of the arrogant It was Sy his own arms that lie destroyed 

the r)p])ression exercised upon the peojile and acpmred the widely- 

extfusive country of Kanouj. His dominion extended over KaH 

(Benares). Kusika (Kanouj). Xorthern Kosala (Oudh) as well as Indra- 

.sthana (Delhi). He is said to have ’oeen always travelline over the holy 

})laces where he distrii.uted gold ecpial to the iseiaht ot hi^ own jier.snn. 

He also si't up an imatu' ot Visnti. called Adikesava. at Benares and 

contpiered Pahchaladesa. 

hi.s earliest date i- that given in i he copperplate i.it I 1 4s V.^s. 
when he had alreadv hecome king; we may asMimi' that it was some 
vears previous to the ye.ir I 14s that he had eoiitpiered and made him- 
self master of Kanouj. 

The Basithi eopperplat'/ ot VB IKil ex]n-essly mentions that he 
took jiosse-sion of Kanouj after the death of Bhoja and Karna who 
appear to have belonged to the Para.mara and the Haihava dvnasties 
respecti\'ely. These two latter princes were at feud with each othci’. 
Karna is mentioned to have once led an attack agcdiist Bhoja anrl w a- a 
very powerful prince wdio conquered the (tauda and the Durjara coun- 
tries it is likeli- that Kanouj fell into his hands at tliat time. Attei 
Karna s death disturbance arose in his kingdom which was taken advan- 
tage of by Chandra who soon usurped the throne ot Kanouj. 

“ Xayn Pal .... in the year S. ugti (A.D. 4711). " writes Col. Tod. *' 
“conquered Canouj. slaying its monarch Ajipal : from which period the 
race was termed Canoujea Bathore." X'o trace, however, of the Ratlmrs 
coming into posscs-ion of Kanouj as early as V.,S, Jms been so far 
discovered. On the contrary, ejiigraphic evidence enables us to ascertain 

> or Rn/n'-f'J.rin fRmitietlL'e). Vui 11. p 
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that at that period the pf)werfui Oupta dynasty lield sway over Kanoui 
and continued in possession of that province till \'.S. .3^9. Later on the 
Maiikharis came into possesir-ion of that province about V.S. 611 and later 
still in V.S. 663 the famous Bais dyna.sty acquired that principality. 
ForeyoinQ- account of Tod, written on the authority ot a Jaina \att:i. 
a])pears to be far from reliable. 

-Mailauapahi. otlia-wise known as .AlKlanadev. is said to have 
d,efeat d a large number ot his enemie.s. From i 

4. .M.itlanapal-i ^ i • • 

cvipperpiate. dated \ .S. Hot. rcicaiin^b to 
.11 idana.pnla but is-ued dui'ing the lifetime of his father. Ch-indradev. 
it Is known that fluring the latter part of hi.s reiyn Chandradev. inve-ted 
his son lladanai):!!.-' with all regal powers and nmoiineed the tbrone. 

-Ve.U'K' -ft) e uiperplate.s of his reign ha\'e so far eoine to light, besides 
several gold coins. He lefl an expedition against 

.t. Gu\iiuiacliandi'rf 

Lauda and gained a victory there. By this time 
tile .Maliomeciaiis luifl aflvancefl as far as Laliorc and were even rr\uig to 
{lenetrate further snutli. < lovindacliaiidra wa - tiius compell al to take 
up arms against tliesf invaders to ojtpose tlieir jnogress H.e was 
notefj tor ids lieroisiu as well ,is ids learning. His cojiperplates give lum 
the title of to Idm. He was a jia.tmn of all learned 

men who were fat'our'.'d by him in every wav. His eopp .'rplates 
assign to him the dates \'.S l[6l-\'.S. 1211; hut a eopncrjilate oi 

V.S. [ Hi() begins thus j ^ the victorious reignof lladaiiapala- -llaliara ja- 
piitra Lovindachandradev." From this it appears that .Madaiiapfda li-id 
invested hissonwdth all regal powers during his lifetini ■ (lovi'i'l i.ch intlra 
had tliree sons --Vijyaehandra, lvaj\aprilci and As])hotaeh indra, His 
(|neen. Ivuinaradevl. caused a temple to lie constructed aufl handed it 
over to Dliarma Chakra Ji nasasaiia. Bytheroval order. Id,- iidiiistei of 
peace and w'-ir Lakslimidhara. w rote a hook niuiie i V iiuvaJiai ak<tl iiaturii . 

\ ijyachandra was also known as IFdladev His ({ueen was 

... , , Chandr ih'klia. He was a devotee ot Idsun and 

<■ \ ijayachanara 

coiistrneted several temples whieh were dedicated 
to this divinity. We know from liis copperplate of \ .S 1221 tliat he 
installed ids son Jayachandra into tlie Vnvara jasldj). 

Jayaeliandra was also known a.s •raitracliandra and sometimes a' 

, , , •inyitntaclianilra. His grandfather Covinda- 

4 . J avacliandra 

cliandra eoiiquered tli(> eountrv of Hasarn.! on tiic 
day of liis bu’tii and tliis led to ids !)-dng called .faitracliandra His 
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coronation took })lace in V.S. 1226. lie liad a larife army at liis 

command he acquired the epithet Dalapanyula.” He defeated tlie 
Chandel kino; Madanavarma of Kalinjara and annexe.d his territories 
to his kingdom. An inscription of this dladanacarma bears the 
date oi V.S. 1219 Jayachandra \va.s a patr m of learning, Tlie 
famous poet Sri-Harsa. the author of tlie great epic Xaisadha^^ adorned 
his court. This king is said to have performed the Rajasfit'a sacrifice in 
this Kali age, and it was on the occa.sion of this ceremony that enmity 
grew up between him and Prthviraja. the C'hauhana king of Delhi and 
Ajmer which weakcnerl both the contending parties and thus afforded an 
excellent opportunity to tlie Mahomedans who were ste.idilv pressing 
forward. The invaders found another tempting occasion for interference 
as Jayachandra s mistTess Suhaviidcvi requested her husb.ancl to make 
her son Meghachandra the heir-apparent ; and as this suggestion was 
declined by the king, .'sfiliavadevi sent a confidential messenger to the 
-Mahomedans asking their aid. 

Jajachandra constructed sevmal forts. One was in the citt 'd 
Kanoiij itself, a second at Asai in the Etawah district and a third at 
Kurra on the Oanges. At the last place a severe battle took place 
between himself and the Mahoniedans. and several of their imjiortant 
Amirs lay dead on the field as indicated hv the remains of old tombs there. 

The first attacks of the .Mahomedans were defeated by Jayachandra. 
but in the battle which took place at Chanda val in V.S. 1251) against 
Sliahabuddm Chori. he was himself defeated and while fleeing across the 
(fanges he was drowned. Some autliorities hold that he died on the 
field of battle. JVhatever version may be regarded as true, it is admit- 
ted on all hands that he died in that very year. With the death ot 
Jat’achandra the Hindu principalities of Xorthern India fell easily in- 
to the hands of the ilahoniedans \ilio established their autliority on the 
soil of India. 

Kielhorn, Xorthern List, No 

21 At the end of every canto the poet pays his respect to the kinti. " 
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At Jayaeliaiidm s dentil Kaiiouj was occupied hy tlu> .Alaliuiiiedan". 

The Rathors Hed in nil di rections mid founded 
independent >tates wherever there wa-^ an oipxji- 
tunity of pri.tecthig themselves against the 
On enquiry inti, the earlv hist iry ot place," like 
and Sanisahad. we come to learn that after the 
fall of Kaiiouj the Rathors at first retired to Khoda (8anisabadj and 
established themselves th.ei-e. This is corroborated by the Aiti-i 
AkhariP A copperplate grant of \'.S, lil.i:! and referring t ' the reign 
ot Harischandra, son of Jayachandra, attrilmtes to that prince the titles 


s Hari-^chandra 
( Varaaisena). 

onrush of the invader? 
Ranipur. Khenisepur 


I " like those of his father. More- 
over we know that he made a gift of some vill.iges to Bndimatis, There 
is no reason to doubt that Hari§chandra was an indejiendent prince. 
The early history of Kampur and the adjacent idace.- .shows u- that 
Hari§ohandra's kingdom extended as far as Khoda (moilern Sanisabad) a 
district w hich his father, dayacliandra. acquired after defeating the Bhors. 
The principality of Khoda was ruled by the Rathors from 12.31 to 127*'. 
In the following year. 1271. .Sainsuddin Altanias sent an ex|)edition 
against Khoda and drove the Rathors from that jilace and its ii-.me was 
now changed into Sanisabad after himself. The .Mahoniedan conquerer 
also set up a governor of his rwii at that jilace. Driven out <>f their 
homes, the Rathors tied in all directions and estal>li,shevl themselves 
wherever thev found a refuge. The descendants of .fajapala. son .it 
-Jayachandra. at this time, tied to Uset in tlm Badaun district where 
a branch of the Rastrakutas had been ruling. Soon bowevei- about 
\ S. 12sn. .Mahomedans attacked that jilace so that the Rathors retired 
to \ilasada. Later on. Raja Raniasahaya si-ttled down at Ranipur. 
His descendants in still Liter times divided tliemsehes off into two 
main branches — the scions of which at present are the Rajas of Ram- 
pur in the Etah district and the Ravs of Khem.sepur in the Furrukha- 
bad district. Besides the.se. there are still other families in that place 
The descendants of Harischanrlra (Vardaisemi) retired in the first 
place to Furrukhabad from Khoda anel settled at .Mahui. A fortress w as 
constructed on the river Kali ; and. from that jilace they went to .tfar- 
war. IMr. Kaliraya states in his history of Fatehgadh that the name of 


Blochmann's edition, VoL il. p. 271 
Fatf hga /hnama . />a.^^/rn. 


Ep. hid . \'f)l X. p. !».") 
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Hai’iscluuidra is cluuiged iiit;) Harsu, wliilp in tiie history ot Hainpui' and 
other plaees it is transt'orined into Prahasta. and in the hi-tory of .Mar- 
war it becomes \'ardaisena. The follon'ing lists will make the point 
clearer 

Kanouj. Fat'hr/a'Jh- Rampm Kiiemseunr. .Maruar 

Copperplate nanm. historv lii-torv Chronicle". 

.ra\ achandra Ja*s Jayacliandra Ja\ dcliantlra .Ta\achaiKira Jayachaiuira. 

, i j ■ * 

Hari^nhandra. Harsu Praiia"ta .laiapala i^raii'a^ta Jajapa’ia Piaha-ta Jajapaia. X'ardai^f^na. 

i ^ . C- - 

Setar^ma betararna >eraraina 

Sllia Silui Siha Sll'.a. 

It will be seen from the above that Vurdaisena. Fraliasta. Harsu and 
Harischandra refer to but oue and the same person, ( tceasionally in the 
ins/i'iptifuis tw(j or three uam-.w of tltc -aine ))erson ar.'“ itiven Of the 
above names Har'U N but a variant form of Harisehandra while the 
others too may he regarderl as intlicative ot the same p'U’son. All our 
auth.orities maiutaiii tliat Silia who went over to .Mirwai was a de.s- 
ceiidant of HariHiehandr.i. The in-eriptioii of V,,S. KUo of Pvai- 
siiiihaji of Bikaner speaks of .Siha as the great-grandson of Jayachattdra. 
The Ain-i Akhari'^'^ holds Siha to la- a, nephew O' Jayachanrlra ; while 
Col. Tod describes Siha in <lilferent places as his nephew.*' Ids son. *' o^ 
his grandson,**’ Whatever may !>e the relationship, every version de- 
clares Siha to be a lineal deseemlant of Hari'chandru ami -rjiyaeliamlra. 
In truth. Siha jI was the gr'att-graudsou of .fayachandra aiw' his descrn- 
dants are styled Kanoujia Rathors. 

Ill ail inscription of Siha dated \'.S. Setarfima " is held to be 

the father ot Siha and as the epithet • iiriiice ’ i.s 

‘I Setaraina 

appended to Setarama's name it is ap^iareiit 

Uapalilmw l. " I 

rWT I 

rTJTqf i?TT^atf»r<mf'ir i, 
t:TSjr tRt 5rf=??t?*THr^'^ ii " 
s I translated by Bloehmann .ruit JaiTotr 1 . Voi It. ij l!U 

a Annah. \’oi, II. p. -o Vol I, p. 7h. 

o Ibid., Vol. II, p. 9 Ind Ant.. Vol XL, p. Isl 

‘ Col. Tod (Vol II. p. 9) is of opinion that Setarama is the brother of Siha and adds 
that Siha fought a hattle with Lakhii Phulani in which he was killed. But nowhere in the 
bardic chronicles (Khyiitas) is Setarama described as Siha’s brother, nor is there any men- 
tion of his having; been killed in battle. Setar.tina was not tlie brother, but tlie father of 
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tliat iSetamma wa< a younger son of \ ardaiseiia. In the L .P. tin- cus- 
tom prevail-- that the reigning sovereign is known liy such titles as Raja 
Rav. etc., while the younscr brother obtains the title of ■ prince ’ ( ) 

even after the father's death. 

In ^".8. l^bS. iSam.suddin Altainas a.scended the tlirone ol Itellii 

and in 1:171 led an expedition against Kliuda 
10. Rav Sihaji. , ^ e r i i r 

where the cie^c'eiidaiit" <tf Jayachandra were ml- 

ing .After a hard struggle in which 8;unsu.Idin gained the victory, the 

Ratleu's were driven from that place. Rav Sihajl. or his father, jrassed 

tlirough .Modha -and reached Afaliui. There, on the bank of the river 

Kali Iniilt a fort, the reniain.s of which e.vist to this day and which look 

like a mound of earthwork. Even now the peipile of the locality point 

out this place as the mound of Rav 8lha. 

ft is verv likeh tliat owing to a .Mahoine'lan invasion on this place 

Sihajl left it and proceeded towards the west. An inscription of Rav 

Siha dated V.S. 13.St< found at Bithu in Alarwar enables us to say that 

SIha went to Alarwar aliout 13no V.S. In 1’271 \’.S. when Khoda had 

passed o!it of his hands, he ])rocceded to Alahui and built a fort there too. 

'O lie must have resided tliere f'lr twenty-five or thirty year.s. It w a.s 

aftei’ this tiiat Siha proceeded to Alarwar. 

Siliaji's descendants in Al-ii'-iar ar-'^ kn.iwn as Kanoujia Rathors in 

accordance with their early history which, a.s we have just seen, show'.s us 

that they h-id come to .Marwar from Kanouj. An inscription of 

•faginal ff found at A'agara. datetl A'.S. IGSti. ajiplies the epithets 

Suryavahisi and Kanoujia Rathor to iiim. A copy of a copperplate 

in.scription of dodhajl has come to lieht which informs us that an 

>iha. The above-uiRnrioned inscription ot 1330 mention^ >Setciramrt a^ the tcitliLi’ of Siha. 
His battle with hakha Phiilanl and his death therein, though ifased mtiivly on tne 
authofity of the bhat chronicle.’s are historical statements : Lakha Plnllani was a niier of 
1 utcli and was killed by .Miilaraja I of the SoIahUi «-lan, the chief of Anahilwa ia. 
Di'yasraua Mahakcu ;ia written by Heinavliandra-Acharya states, that 3fulara]a I withln> 
iron spear killed Lakha. 

Muiaraja'.s cupnerpjates daring iroin V.fS. 973 to lubo, have been f ound. Laklia 
must have been hi^ contemporary, while Sihaji's inscription-' bear the date oi 133u. As 
there is thus an interval of three centiirie^s between Sihajiand Laklia. --u it is not po.5Sihic 
for the latter to have killed tlie former 

-'2 TISTtg I '■ 

.'i frdt srrw At 

k^T ^ vrarf T fnr'srf k: 
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iinay:e uf his taimly goddess was brought to ^laiwar trom Kanou], 
ft may he said that tlie inscription is not in original. But a 
sanad.®* testifying t(j the accuracy of this 'iiscription. is still in posses- 
sion of I iSaraswat Brahmaii Jayarani. a lineal descendant of Rsabhdev. 
Jodhilji's cop[)erplate supplies Us also with thi.s further information that 
when the image of the family goddess had been ])rocured frf)m Kanouj. 
liiirdiadjl appointed Luriib Ksi to lie the priest for her wnr'hip and 
handed ovei' a copperplate grant in testimony of the rights conferred 
Uj)on him. Jodhaji's copperplate of loKi \'.S. was only a fresh co))y 
of this (su'lier one. It i- said that the tutelary goddess apjieared before 
Dhuliadji in the form of a serpent which acajuired for her the name of 
Naganechiya. A tein])le d(alieat('d to lier still exists at Xagana in the 
Pacha])adarri Fargannah and an imag(‘ of the .same divinity is also to be 
found in Jodhpui' fort, the hereditaiy j^riests tor her rvor.sliip being 
S.iraswat Brahmans. It is 'till spoken of as having been made by 
Dhuhadji. 

Sihaji was proceeding on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka after leaving 
Kanouj and was encamped near the sacred place Fnskar. At that time 
a party of Bhinmal Brahmans who had gone on a pilgrimage near E’us- 
kar met him there, and finding that Bihaji commanded a very strong 
force requested him to jirotect them against the Mahomedans who were 
always giving them trouble Biha jiromised assistance and going forth- 
with along with tliem defeated the invaders. An old verse relating to 
this incident says 

■■ «%, ?ft% I 

s-jT ?Tcr ^ ii ” 

After he had tinished his religious duties at Dwar.ika. Bilia stayed 
for a time at Anahilwada aiifl then returned to Marwar. At this time 
the Brahmans of Pali approache.l Biha. whc) had .ilready earned 
a name for himself by his bravery, and prayed for his assistance againsf 
the Menas, the Mirs. the Valisas and other freeliooters of the localitv 

w vrqsT it ^ iHJT vr 'Ecr ^ 

^ft<T*t ^it^I^ri. VT n. " 

'■i " »r?RisTTfvvraT hga ^ if «i9 ^ 

kaJigilft cut ^ ffPIirT ^ rffaiqriv — 

¥ t t = vr war ^ <1. " 
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and jiromisi-d to pay liiin one lac of nip<‘es in (•a^e lie was successful. 
Pali was at this time a famous entrepot for trade Merchandise from 
the western countries, such as Arabia. Persia jiassed tliroiieh it to the 
eastern parts of India and wice versa. Tradition lias it that there were 
a lac of families in this city Sfha's hel]) was requestetl hy Yasodliara. 
tire leader of the Bralimans who w ere saved from tliese fi'eelaioters. d'lu* 
Brahmans gave him some villages wherewitli he couid maintain Ids 
retinue. Siha married into the Solankl family and his wife liore him 
three sons — Asthana. Sonaga and Aja. A short time later, Siha took 
po.ssession of some places from the (iohils of Khed and wastrvingto 
e.'tabJish himself there, when a .Mahomerlan in\ asion of ITill took jilace 
But Sihaji at once marclied ujjon that jiJaee and not onl\- drove awa\' 
tiie inA'aders lint followed them for some distance An engagement took 
place at Bithu and Sihajl was himself amomr the slain ' His wife, tl.e 
Solankini Parxatl. followed him to the funeral jiyre .An inscri})tion 
relating to this incident dated A*.S. Id.'ht has been traeed -t Bithu and i- 
now in tlie Mehkma Tawarikh of tlie Jodlipnr darbai 

Close by a well in Pali tliere is a funeral monument which tradition 
attributes to the nuunory of Sihaji. It is jiossible tliat a memorial stone 
was raised up iu this place in- his successors, in addition to the regulai 
one built over the crem.ation .spot at Bithu in aci-ordanee wdtli custom. 
This ha.s caused the erection ot two memorial monuments in niemoiw' 
ot the same person, the one being at the place of cremation and tlie 
other at the place where he lived 

Like ids fatlier. Asthanji also stayed at Pali on tlie revenue of lands 
bestowed by the Brahmans At this time 

11 Ra\- Asthanji. 

some misunder.standing arose between the Coliii 
chief of Khed and Jus minister who was a Dabhi Bajpiit. The lattei 
eame at once to Asthanji and proposed to raise him to the throne ot 
Khed. if the latter wai' willing. A plan was at once agreed upon and it 
was settled that .should any engagement take pla.ee betw een tlie Hathor.s 
and the (Joldls. the DabliTs who formed a part of the latter army w ould 
he on the left wing so tliat there might be no difficult,\- in recognising 
them. To thi.s day a [)ro\'erb say.s. •• Habiiis to the left and Coliils to tlie 
rigiit ' After tld' a pretext wa.s sought out to .stir up a ipiarrel. 

■o J[7?i i Akhrir'i (transl Blochmann and Jarrett Vol. It, p. 27lj 'tales that .Sili.l via' 
killed in a battle at Saiiisabad: but a' it i' i-.jntrii-y to what tlie irisei ijitinn 'tates, it 
rannot bo beliei'ed. 
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A^^thanil dennn lel tho liand of the datiwhieT of Pr,naj>asiuilia.'’’' the 
(dohil chief of Khed. in marriage but the latter refused. .A.sthaiiji took 
this a coocl r«.se.s htUi and immcdiadelv marched upon Khed and a 
-anguinarv battle took place in Mliich Pratapasiiiiha died along t\ ith a 
large number of his Gohil followers, while others ded to Kathiawad. 
The descendants (jf the^e latter are now chiefs of Ghogha. Dhraiigdhara 
and Bhavanagar. As a result of the itatth' Astlianil became the mastei- 
of Klied An old couplet say.s : — 

•• 'JTT ifTITf i 

■■ Asthanjl won over Asa Diibluto his own side and with his help as 
well as bv his own sword broke the power of the Gohils and killed them.” 

Over Idar at this time ruled a Bhil chieftain, named Saiitvaliyo 
S(ul.*’ Asthanjl killed him in battle and placed his brother Sonaga. 
over that tract. The descendants of the latter are known as fdaria 
Bathovs.’’ Aja who was the thinl brothei' of Asthanjl went with a party 
to Okhamandala, near Dwaraka. and having killed the Chawda ehmf tain 
of that place Bhojaraja (Tod calls i\iin Bhikhum Sah), made himself 
it' master. His de.scendants are n<.)w known as Vadhela Rathor.s. 

Adhanjl was a strong and sncce.s.sful ruler. It was by lii.s own 
strength that he conquered such an important principality like Khed and 
the eh'vation of his two brothers over two other places was also duo to 
him. He died in 1348^'^ V.S. leaving eight sons behind him. Dhfihada, 
Dhandhala, (Jhachaka. Asala. Haraclaka, Klilp.sa. Pohada. Jopsa. wlio 
were the progenitors of twelve branches of tlie Rathors. The T)han- 
dhala. Ghachak.i. Asala, Hardakata, Khlp.sa and Pohacla Pv-athors woe 
named after th-' six sons. Jop.sa had eight .sons after whom six branches 
were named. Thex w'ere Slndhala, Uhada. Jolu. .Mrilu. Rrijau.i. and 
•Tovawat. 

He was as ])r)\verful as his father. He eonquereil 14U villages and 
annexed them to his paternal state. In hi,' reiu-n 

\2. Hav Dhuhadji. 

a Saraswat Brahman, Lu.iih Rsi. hrouvht an 

■a Col. Tod nanips him Jlahesdas. 

n Col. Tod mentions that D.ibhis were ruling over Idar at that time, Forbes in his 
H'jsmala states that the ruler of Idar was Saihvaliyo Sod. 

Col. Tod calls them Hathuiidiya Rapiors. But the name Hathuiidiva has been 
tenved from Hastikun li, and an in.scription of the Hastikun.ll Rathors beat's the date 
V .S. m3 .5 

* This date has been supplied from the chronicle of .to4i .Sivaraje of Merta. 
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iniage i)f C]iakres\vari. t]ie family godcle.-^s of the Ratliors. fnon 
Ktiiiouj*' and delivered it to tlie r-nstody of Dhuhadji. Chaki'eMvaii 
is '-aid to liave been ])leaspd with IMifdmdji and bles-ed him with a vision 
of hers in the shape of a snake. From this time the familv tiodde^s 
acquired tlie name of Xfiganechiya. Dhuhadji ):)lnced the image in 
a temple eonstiucted near a hill, hothof which exist to the ])resent day i". 
a villag(' named Xagana. Tire image is still worshipped hy the Xagaue- 
ehiya R-Ithors and it i,-. said that tlie iiam.^s of both the villigc -t' we!! 
of tlie Rathors avho Avorship Ikm’ have be‘'n dejic-ed from hen'. Tli'> 
Rathors of thi.s place regard with reverence and ncA'cr cut the hranelu^s 
of the Ximb tree, as it is said that tlie goddess resided for a tia-e in it. 
About four kos.s (eight miles) from X'agana lies the ]targannah ot Padia- 
padara and sixteen miles from thtt village there i.s a village named Tihgdi 
given to the Brahmans as a gift. In this village an in.scription of 
Dhuhadji bearing the date of V.S has been discovered: imt 

most of the letters have !>een destroyed it is imjiossilde to make -mt its 
purport. The date is Iiowevei' veiy important. ^Ve know that in thi' 
A'illage a sanguinary battle took place between Dhfdiadj! .and tlm 
Paiiharas in wiiich the former lost Ids life. 

DhrihadjI left .seven sons : Rayapfda. Candrapala. Behada. Riliuide. 
Khetapala. Unad and Jogo. The lattci five became the origin, \tor- or 
the foll')',\-ing five septs resp.'vtiv dy : the Beh.ada Rathor^. the Pitliad > 
R ithors. the Khetajralots. thcUmidas and the Jogawats. 

He i,s said to have preserved tlie life of his su!)jects hy distrihntine 
food in times of famine, for wliich he is known as 

!o Rdvapal.i. 

the Mah'n'plawi. 'which means that just as clouds 
Iry their showers satisfy tlie (larciied earth, in like m.inner lie .satiTiofi 
Ids subjects Avitli food. 

Rayapalji loft thii’teen sons and out of them ten branches issued : 
Kelana’s son Koteelia was the ancestor of the Kotcchas : ThanthI'' -o i 
Fitaka. of tlie Ritaka.s ; Kandd. of the Randas : Dangl. of the DancX : 
Sunda, of the Sundas ; Dlopa. of the Mopas : Dlohana. of the Mohanias . 

1C Some ehronicle.s .state that the iniace brouglit from KalySiu in the lvoiil<an.i. 
But Kalyani from whicli this iinase was procured roust refer to the Kahiina Kara-; 
(Kalyani) in Kanouj from where tlie Raihors came to Aiarw.ir Cf Bom Oriz.. Vol. { 
p. 150. 

■*1 Unpublished. 

ts One of the Khyatas states that ths* battle in pucstnm was r'oiiahr a^.iinst i 
( 'hlhamana prince named Ana. 
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a- well as of the iMulianot hraneh of the Jaina Oswalas ; Bnla. of the 
Hulft' ; Vikramaditya. of the Vlkramayats. 

He SHCceeded f> the throne of Khed and died fighting with the 
iMahomedaii'-. He left three sons of whom Bhima 

14. Rav Kanapalaji. 

Y'as very braA’e. In a battle which took place on 
the bank of the Kaka river with tlie Bhattls. although lie was killed, the 
boundary lietween .laissalnier and Khed was settled once for all. An 
old couplet says : — 

vryjft iHift : 

stCl w ^ ii ” 

The rh’cr Kaka fornis the lioundary between the Rathors and the 
Bhattis on one side is the kingdom of .laissahner while on the othei 
rules Bhima 

This ruler declared a tree to be immortal and ordered that no one 
should pluck out a leaf, a flower or .a fruit from 

1.5 RSv jMlan.si 

ot it. A certain Sodha plucked a fruit of this 
tree: and as his > rder.- were disobeyed .lalansi marched upon the cul- 
prit's cam]) tvhich was looted. A piece of turban cloth was taken away 
by the Rav from the camp as a token of hi.s victory. From this tiiUe 
the Rathors began to wear a turban above tlieir heads. An uncle of this 
princ' was murtlered by Haji Malik of the (Sarai tribe and out of a 
revenge .JalansI marched to Palanpur and killed him. He also looted 
Thatta and e.xacted tribute from .Multan The .Mahomedans took the 
offensive and a battle took place in conseipience. which ended in the 
death of -Jalansi, He had three sons Chhadft. Bhakharsi and 
Dungarsi. 

On his death 1 ed .lalansi reminded C'hhadoji to take from Sodha 

. Durjansfil of ITuarkot the horses iiromised in 

lli. Rav Chharloii. ' ‘ 

tribute. The son carried out with a vengence his 
father's dying injunction, and took four times the number agreed 
upon. He com]jelled the Bhattis of Jaissalmer to pay a tribute to 
him and also to give him a daughter ...f their.' in marriage. On 
their refusal. Ravji marched to .Taissalmer and on a threat of plund.>r- 
inu theii- city cruupi^lh'd the Bhattis to accede to his terms. He 
left seven sons behind him and from them three branches issued: from 
Khokar. the Khnkar.' . from Banar. the Banar.s : and from Sihamal. 
the Sihamalot' 
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He sucoeederl his father in V.S. IfOl and conquered the whole of 
Mahewa. His next victory over Saihantasiriiha 

17. Rav TTdojT. 

the Songara Chauhan chief of Bhinmal. enabled 
him to exact triliute from the BhaUis as well as the Solahkis. About 
this time the Maboinedans fell upon Siwana. a principality held by the 
Chauhans under Satal and Soma who turned for help to Tidoji. The 
latter marched to the help of his nephew to Sivvana, where a very fierce 
battle took place in whicii a large number of Mahomedans lay dead 
on the field. Rilvji was himself slain (V.S. 1414). He left three sons. 
Tribhuvanasi. Kanhada and Salkha. 

After the death of Tidoji. Tribhuvanasi ascended the throne. He had 
three sons, of whom, Uda founded a branch called Bethwasiya Udawat. 
After Tribhuvansai's de.ath Kanhada ruled over Mahewa. During 
his time the Mahomedans fell upon him and acquired his kingdom. 

Salkhaji had married the daughter of the Parihara Rana Rupda of 
.Vlandor. With the latter's help Salkhaji recon- 

18 Rav Salkhaji. 

quered Mahewa from the Mahomedans in 1422. 
About that time Tribhuvanasi's son Kanhada retook Khed after defeat- 
ing the 3Iahoniedans ; but Mallinathji, the elde.st .son of Salkhaji. invited 
the Mahomedans of Jalor to attack Kanhada who died at their hands, 
After a reign of eight years over Mahewa. Salkhaji died in a battle 
against the Mahomedans in 1430. He had four sons. Mallinai iji. 
jTitmalaji. Viramji. Sobhitajl. 

.M.alhnathaji become the next ruler of Mahewa in 1431 after Salkha- 
ji's death. He is regarded as a saint and a temple dedicated to him is now 
situated at Talawada on the Luni. His son Jagamalaji was a l erv 
brave warrior and brought away by force Gindoli, the daughter of the 
Mahomedan ruler of Guzerat. Songs and stories relating to this incident 
are still to be heard in Marwar. Eighteen branches originated from 
Mallinathaji, of whom ten were from Jagamala : — Bahadamera. \ atada. 
Sagara, Thumaliya, Khabariya, Unga, DharoKa, Kanasariya, Kotadiya 
and Gagariya from Jagniala; Ku-samaliya from Mandana ; Asadecha 
from Jaima ; Mahecha, Jasoliya, Varayecha from Mandalika ; Gomecha 
from Kuiiipa ; Parakara from Jagapala, and Phalasundia from Meha. 

iMallinathji appointed his younger brother Jaitmalaji to be the 
ruler of Siwana, while Viraniaji ruled at Khed. Sobhitaji drove away 
the Paraniaras from Osia and lived there. The descendants of Sobhita 
are known as Sohada Rathors. Five branches originated from Jaitmalaji, 
A 18 
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— the Jaitmalots, the Junjhaniyas, the Radadadas, the Sobhawats and 
the Dhavechas. 

The capital of his kingdom was at Khed. A misunderstanding 

. arose between him and Rawal Mallinathii owing 
19. Rav Viramaji. ^ 

to the following reason. The Joyas who lived in 
Sindh looted several articles belonging to the Emperor of Delhi and 
came to Mallinathji for shelter. It happened that the Joya chief 
possessed a mare which attracted the fancy of Mallinathji . but as the 
former could in no way be pursuaded to part with her. ill-feeling grew 
up between the two, and the Joya.s went straight to Viramaji at Khed 
for protection. Viramji welcomed them to his place and the latter were 
so much pleased with V'iramjl that they of their own accord presented 
him with that mare. Viramji refused te part with the mare, when his 
nephew Jagmalji— Mallinathji^s eldest son— asked for her. but tied to 
Mallani desert and founded Setrava which was given to his son Devraj. 
He himself went away to Sindh and the Joyas presented him with the 
district of Sahavan. But even then his erratic temperament led him 
into trouble. In order to have a drum of unusual size he destroyed a 
Palasa tree which the Joyas held sacred. Xaturally his hosts resented 
this act of his. and a quarrel broke out between \iraniji and the Jovas 
and he was killed. Viramji left five sons ; four of whom founded four 


branches of the Rathors : Devaraj. the Devrajots ; Doga, the Dogades , 
Jaisiihha. the Jaisiihhas ; Chahadde. the I'hahaddes. 

\ iramji’s son Rav Chundaji” was a powerful ruler and the princi- 
0/1 Tj- r^u- palities of the Rathors in .Marwar grew extensive 

in his time. After taking possession of .Mandor 
he conquered Nagor, Didwana, Khatu. Ajmer and Saihbhar from the 
Mahomedans. After the death of Viramaji, Mangaliyani, the mother of 
Chundaji. came along with her sons to the Thai and resided in the house 
of a Charana named Alha in the village of Kalau. It is said that Alha 
having noticed the remarkable physiognomy of Chundaji prophesied 
that he would be a renowned ruler. Shortly .afterwards Chundaji was 
appointed a Thanadar by Mallinathji over the village of Salodi. 
Later still, the Tndas w'ho were a branch of the Pariharas. captured the 
fort of ilandor from the Mahomedans ; but as they found it difficult to 
retain possession of the place they called in Chundaji to their help 


** Col. Tod places the date of his accession in 143S. Bearing in mind that Viramji 
died in 1440, it is impossible to hold that Chundaji came to the gadi in 1438. 
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which was accorded. The leader of the Tndas named Rayadhaval now 
married his daughter to t’hundajl and gave him i\Iandor in dowry. 
An old couplet refers to this incident : — 

“ ^ ^ ^rnriT, aRJTVst fm ^ i 

t =?T5, II ” 

As mastci' of Mandor CliundajI was looked upon with much respect 
hy the Rajput tribes, such as the Indas, the Mahgaliyas, the Asayachs, 
etc., who served under him. With the help of such a strong force, 
he drove away the Mahomedans from Xagor and annexed that place. 
He followed up his success by the conquest of Dldwana. Khatu and 
Sarabhar. The tract of countrj' known as Jangal also came into his 
possession. 

About that time a mai-iiage between Kodamade. the daughter of the 
Mobil chief Manikdeva of .A,udlnt. with Bhatti Sadid. son of Ranangde ; 
chief of Pugal took place. But as the hand of this brifle had been sought 
in marriage hr* (.'hundaji’s son Adakamala and as Kodamade had refused, 
he promised to take revenge for the insult cast upon his Rajput honour. 
With a force of 4.o<)0 soldiers he awaited the return of Sadul on the way_ 
In his train was a Sankhala chief named Mehraja. father of Harbhu who 
had entered i.nto (.'hunclaji's service after the murder of his son by 
Ranangde. \Thile 8adul was marching home along with his bride on 
the way he was stofiped l)y Adakamala and his party. A sanguinary 
battle took place in which Sadul lay dead on the field. His newly 
married n ife became a Sati. This news having reached Ranangde he 
was overwhelmed with grief at toe loss of his son ; and finding Adaka- 
mala too powerful for him. fell upon Mehraja and killed him. Rav 
Chundaji now entered into the field and killed Ranangde who had dared 
to lay hands on his vassal. 

As a result of this, the Bhattls and the MohiLs who lived in Pugal 
sought assistance fivmi the ruler of Multan and brought down a force 


■H Col. Tod say.s that Chunilaj! pat the Parihar chief to death .and oocupied his ter^ 
ntones. But no corroboration of this is available. 

ts Col. Tod says that Lake Kodamadesara, situated in the village of that name, in 
the Bikaner State, was constructed by Kodamade. Muhanot Xensi also suppoit.s 
him. But an inscription of the time of JodhajT, dated V.S. 1510. clearly states that 
this lake was constructed to pre.serve the memorj’ of his mother who also bore the name 
of Kodamade. The similarity of the names must have led Tod and Nensi into the mis- 
take. 
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under Salim and besieged Xagor. Some of the Rajputs in the train 
of Chundaji advised him to retreat, but the latter remained obdurate in 
his refusal ; saying that as he had never before retreated in the face of 
the enemy so he vould not do it then. But he asked his sons to leave 
the fort, while he him.self died fighting with the enemy in 1480. 

Rav Chundaji is regarded as the founder of the village of Chun- 
dasar in Bikaner. A temple dedicated to Chamunda Devi and situated 
near village Chavanda, about 8 koss from Jorllipur. is also said to have 
been constructed by him. Near that temple an inscription has been 
discovered bearing the date of V.S. 1451 and though it contains no 
name, so far at least it is clear that it refers to the construction of the 
temple itself. It is possible that it was built soon after the accession of 
Chundaji to the gadi.^^ 

Chundaji left 14 sons all of whom were known as Ravs. Twelve 
l)ranches originated from them — the Satavats from Sata, the Ranadhirots 
from Ranadhira, tlie Bhimots from Bhim, the Arjunots from Arjun. the 
Adakamah ts from Adakamala. the Punawats from Puna, the Kanhawats 
from Kanha, tlie Sivarajots. from Sivaraja. the Lumbhawats from 
Lumbha, the Vijawats from Vija. the Sahasamalots from Sahasamal, 
the Harachandots from Harachanda. 

Rav Chundaji once said to his eldest son that he wished that the 

throne of Mandor migh.t pass on to Kanha after 
21. Rhv RanamalajI . ' 

him. and in accordance with his father's wish 

Ranamalaji handed over the kingdom of Mandor to his younger brother, 

himself retiring to Chitor to the court of Rana*^ Lakha who gave him 40 

villages for his maintenance. Kanha ruled for eleven months onlv. 

n An unpublished copperplate of Chundaji has been traced at the village of Radali 
and is dated V.S. 1478. 

An inscription of Rana Lakha has been traced at Kot Solankia in Godwad and is 
dated V.S. 1475. {J.A.S,B. ,Vo\. XII (X.S.),p. 11.5.) The late Dr. Tessitori read the date 

as ‘‘14[4?]5.'’ The third figure in the date was misunderstood by him, for it should be 
really 1475. An in,scription on the Chitor Jayasthambha refers to Rana Kshetrasiihha as 
liaving imprisoned Ranainala of Iclar, who had humbled the pride of the Guzerat king 
This last incident must have taken plaoe in 1403 A.D. when the son of Muzaffar Khan 
imprisoned his father and ruled for a short period. (Bom. Gaz. Vol. 1, p. 234.) In this 
usurpation Ranamala assisted JIuzaffar's son and thus humbled the pride of the Guzerat 
king. Moreover a copperplate of Rana Lakha is dated V.S. 1402. Thus Rana Lakha 
must have come to the throne of Mewar between V.S. 1400 and 1402 and the date of 
this insciiption must be later, i.e. V S. 1475. Col. Tod assigns the date V.S. 1439 to the 
accession of Lakha, but in view of the fact that KhetS was alive in V S, 1460 this date 
must be regarded as incorrect. 
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xA.ftei’ his death. Chundaji’s son Sata was raised to the throne, but he too 
reigned for a short period of 3 or 4 yeans. Sata’s son Narabada 
presented Eana Kuhibha witli liis own eye on the latter’s request. 
Some misunderstanding arose between Sata and his younger brotlier 
Ranadhirjl ; when the latter went to his eldest brother Ranamala in 
Mewar and said to him that he had abdicated the throne in favour of 
Kanha only, and so yataji had no right t'^ the principality. Ranamala 
was impressed with this argument; and with i\rnkalji’s help marched 
to Mandor. drove away Sata and himself sat on the throne. Shortly 
after with the Rana’s help Ranamalaji led an expedition against \agor 
and defeating the iMahomedan army under Feroze and IMahomad 
annexed that state to his on-n. 

There is an old verse which refers t'.. Ranamalaji in the following 
berms : — 

JT% frffR? Jit I ” 

This event is also referred to in the Kumldialgadh Prasasti of 
Maharana Kuhibha, dated lol7. In the deseri])tion it contains about 
.Alokalji it says : — 

II II ” 

■■ (ilokaljl) killed Feroze and .Mahomad with a hundr'-d arrows.” 

This supports the proposition that with .Mokalji's helj) Ranamalaji 
oomjuered Xag(U'. 

Ranamalaji was of great assist-ince to the Ranas of .Mewar. In 
1490 V.S., t'hacha and IMera. two of the illegitimate sons of Rana 
Khetaji, murdered Mokalji. When this news reached Ranamalaji he 
at once came to the help of Kuiiibha, Mokal's son ; and. havi’.ig 
killed the murderers in their place of refuge, seated Kuiiibha on the 
throne. The administrative affairs of Mewar were also settled by him. 
Thereupon the Sardars of IMewar headed by Chacha's son Aka and the 
Paramar IMahapa with the as-istanee of Mokal’s elder brother Cliunda 
warned Kuiiibhaji to be on his guard, otherwise the throne would pass 
on to the Rathors. The mind of Kuiiibhaji was thus poisoned and in 
consequence in 149.7 the fiana caused Ranamala to be murdered. 

So we learn from the inscriptions. 

Col Tod places Ranamalaji’s accession immediateU’ after Chundaii 
have seen two reigns intervened between them. 


But as w*' 
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Ranamalaji’s son Joclhaji was with his father in Mewar. The news of 
his father's death was sent to him with the hint that he must flee for his 
life. With the help of 700 followers Jodhaji fled from tlie city, but 
Hisodia Chundaji followed with a large army. All along the way 
skirmishes took place, so that when Jodhaji reached Marwar there were 
only seven of his followers left. Jodhaji at first thought of settling down 
at Mandor. but since he was followed by the Maharana’s Si)ldiers. he bad 
to retire further and establish, himself at Kahuni in the Thai. Rana 
Kumbha made himself master of the whoK of the Marwar. raid placed 
Rathor Raghavadev. grandson of Rav Chunda and son of Sahasamal. with 
the title of Rav, upon Sojhat. At Mandor and C'hokdi the Rana estab- 
lished powerful garrisons under well-known s-ddiers of the State. Of 
these latter, were Kuiiibhaji's brother Sua. Kuntala and IManja sons cf 
iSisodiil Chunda. Hingola of the Ahada sept as well as Aka the Sisodia. 

Ranamalaji had 26 sons from whom 24 i>ranches originated. Five 
from Aklieraj. the Rana\i at branch was named after Rana. the Bhadawats 
from Bhada. Aklieraj's son ; his grandson Kuih|ia gave his name to 
the Kumpawats ; Panchain's son Jeta gave his name to the Jetawats 
Kala became the founder of the Kalawats ; Kandhal. of the Kandhalots '> 
Chaihpa. of the (.'ham])Awats ; Lakha. of the Lakhawats. .Mandana. of 
the Mandanots ; Rupa. of the Rupawats ; Dungarsi. of the Dungarots . 
Karanasi. of thc‘ Karanots : Bira. of the Birawats ; fSanda. of the 
Sandawats . Mandala. of tin' IMandalots ; Admal. of the Admalots • 
Singha. of the Ranainalots ; Hapa. of the Rananialots ; Xathu. of the 
Xathawats and of the Harkhawat-J : Bhakharsi. of the Balas : Jagmal 
of the Jagmalots ; Jetinal. of the Bhojawats and Pata of the Patawats. 

Jodhaji^* was a very brave and powerful prince. After he had 

90 Hs I a - - settled himself at Kahuni he led some attacks 

ZZ. Kav Jodiiaji 

against Mandor but all his attempts were futile. 
On one occasion Ravji is said to have entered into the house of a Jilt 

■’I Col. Tod takes Jodhiiji to be the eldest son of his father. But the eldest son of 
Kanamaluji was Akheraj, whose descendants are still living at BbulU. The latter, even 
to the present datv put the tilaka on the head of the heir-apparent. 

6^ Col. Tod hold-i that Jodhaji fled to the Aravelli mountain.s. but an inscription of 
Jodhaji dated V.S. lolG has been tound at Kodamade^a in Bikaner. It appears, there- 
fore, that Jodhaji fled in that direction, J .A S.B. Vol. XIII. (X.S.) p. 217. 

5- Col. Tod holds Kii.upa to be the eldest son of Akheraj : but in fact he was his 
grandson, being the son of Jlehraj. 

« Col. Tod as.signs the date V.S. 1484 to Jodhaji’s birth : but he was born in 1472, as 
Ills horoscope discovered recenth- clearly shows. 
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peasant and being veiy hungry, he requested the latter for some food. 
In the liouse there u as only soup made from Bajri seeds and the wife of 
the peasant placed a plate of it before Jodhaji. Ravji dipped his 
fingers in the soup, but as it was very hot his lingers were burnt. The 
Jatnl thereupon, remarked " I see you are a fool like Jodhaji. Jodhaji 
asked her the reason why she held him to be a fool. She replied that 
Jodhaji marched <lirect upon JIandor and this act like his placing his 
lingers in the hot soup only caused failure. Ravji took the li-sson to 
heart and in V.S. 1519 assisted by Sankhla, Harbhu,®’ BliattI -faisa and 
other relatives marched upon .Mandor and defeating the Rana's garrisons 
therein, annexed that territoiy to his own. This news having reached 
Rana Kuriibha. he marched personally against .Marwar. Rav Jodhaji 
prepared his army and marched with some of his followers on horses 
and camels, while others cat)ie in carts. The Rana found that soldiers 
who came to meet him in carts were determined either to win or to die 
and thus apprehending mucli loss of life retreated to Mewar, Soon a 
large number of Rajput a arriors joined Jodhaji who now fell upon 
Mewar to avenge his father's death. Godwad was plundered, and the 
Rav then advanced upon Chitor. Rana Kiniibha fled from the city : 
whereupon Jodhaji burnt the gates of the fort, committed some devasta- 
tions in Mewar and drank his horses in the Pichola lake. 

Some old sayings referring to this incident run thus ; — 

I 

fTiTTT fsffWST gj-Wlfer^TT I 

5Tirfr ^Tgri m^i i ” 

Rana Kuriibhajl. finding how very strong his enemy was. sent his 
son Uda to Jodhaji to negotiate peace ; and it was settled that the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms should be determined by the plant 
Anval on the Udaipur side and tree of Banval on the Marwar side. 
From this time forward Jodhaji's power went on increasing. In V.S. 
1515. Ravji constructed a fortress on the hill whicli lay three ko.ss from 
illaiidor and on which lived a JogI of the name of Chidiyanatha. The 
gate of the original fort built by Jodhaji is .still known as Jodhaji’s 
ga.te. (Ill the valUy below the fortre.ss was founded the town iJ Jodh- 

(’ol. Tod Hading that Kiiindev and Harbhu accompanied Jodhaji. took the latter 
for a Rathor Ramdev rt^aily was a Yomara 
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pur named after himself. Close by the fort hi.s queen Jasmade con- 
structed a tank named Ranisar. 

About the year 1531, Rav Jodhajl defeated and killed in battle the 
Mohil chief of Chhapara Dronapur now known as Bidavatl in modern 
Bikaner and made his own son Bida the ruler of that place. In the 
same way the Sankhala chief Jesala, son of Bisala, who ruled over the 
Jangal country, modern Bikaner, was defeated ; his territory beins 
taken po.ssession of by Jodhaji’s son Bika. The latter founded the 
modern city of Bikaner in 1541. 

Ajmer was at that time an appenage to the kingdom of Malwa. 
About 360 villages of this tract were annexed by Rav Jodhaji who 
placed his sons Barsing and Duda over Merta to which the above vil- 
lages were added. 

Jodhaji’s attention was not drawn to worldly affairs alone, but 
spiritual affairs had much fascination for him. He M'cnt on a pilgrim- 
age to Gaya and there induced the king of Jaunpur in whose territory 
Gaya lay. to remit the taxes levied upon the pilgrims who went there. 
Maharana Raimaila's inscription found at Ghosundi and dated 1561 
V.S. alludes to this incident which earnerl for its author undying fanu-. 

Rav Jodhaji left this world in 1545 V.S. He left 20 sons who pro- 
duced 11 branches. Barsiihha became the ancestor of the Barsiihhots ; 
Duda,‘- of the Medtias and the Chandawats. Bika, of the Bikas ; Bida. 
of the Bidawats ; Banbir. of the Baubirors ; Jogas son Kliangar. of the 
Khangarots ; Karainsi, of the Karamsots : Bharnial. of the Bharmalots ■ 
Sivaraj, of the Sivarajots 'i and Raypala. of the Raypalots. 

For his sons he carvc-d out independent principalities which he dis- 
tributed among them so that they might not have an occasion to 
quarrel among themselves. In the latter part of his life he enjoyed 
complete peace, such as fell to the lot of very few Rajput rulers. His 
prowess, integrity, generosity and far.^ightedness are manifest in all his 
actions. From him originated the Jodha branch of the Rathor clan and 
this term exactly fits them because of their uncommon braverv. 

M .7. .4 S.B., Vol. LX VI, Pt I, Xo. 2. 

Col Tod days that there were 14 sons only. 

Col. Tod says that Diida's daughter Mirahbai was married to ^Maharana Kuiiibha , 

but Mirahbai was the daughter ot Ratnasimha, Duda\s son; and she was married to 
Bhojraja, son of Rana Sangil and g'aiidsoii of Kumbha. 
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After tile death of Jodhaji in V.S. 1545. his son iSatalji’“ ascended 
the throne and reigned for three years only. He 

:23. Rav Sataljl 

adopted his nephew Xara who founded the city 
of Satalmer near Pokaran, and named it after iSataljl. Some of the 
chronicles hold that Satalji himself was the founder of this city. His 
brothers, Barsiiiihaji and Dudiiji, who had been placed over .Merta by 
Jodliaji plundered the Mahomedan city of Saihbhar which br-iught Mal- 
lu Khan, the Subedar of Ajmer, ujion them. Ray Satalji came to the 
assistance of his brother along with Sujajl. .Afalhi Khan was encamped 
near Pipar. As the women of this place had gone out of the yillage to 
worship the Gloddess (lauri, iilallu Khan fell upon them unawares and 
took them prisoners. This news haying reached th(‘ Rathor prince's, all 
the four brothers marched upon .Mallu Khan to rescue the women from 
the hands of the enemy. .A battle took place at the village of KosanA 
where the Alahomedan general (Ihaduka was killed and Alallu Khan saved 
himself by flight. Some of the annals put the name of Sariya Khan in 
place of Alallu Khan. In the battle Satalji was mortally wounded, and 
he died in the same night. Satalji's wife Fulaih. a Bhattl. constructed a 
tank named Fulelao Talav in 1547. .An inscrijition '*• of Siltalji has been 
traced in Kolu. Plialodhi Pargannah. and is dated 1515, It attributes 
the title of Alaharav to Jodhaji and Ray to Satalji and thus p oyes 
that during the lifetime of Ids father Satalji was put in charge of the 
Phalodhi Pargannah. 

On the death of Rav Satalji his younger lirother e ime to the throne 
in 154S V.S. Sujaji's son, Xara"^^ had '■een 

24. Rav Sujajl. 

taktMi in adoption by Satalji ; i>iit, on tin* deatli oi 

Tod, d/inv'/ff VlI. II, p 17. L'ol Totl Su|a;i .iciCetid tlit; t hroiie aftpi- J odha )i . 

anti says that the occupation of tlie gadi by Satalji appears to be a mistako aj> In* wa- 
killed in delending Satalmer Bat all the chronicle^- of Marwar relate hi-s hirt"ry a- 
siven above. 

0*-' Col. Tod says Mallu Khan si^uzied the " RajputanTs" of Pjpar But t}ii~ i-. a mis- 
take. The women belonged to Ih'^ lower classes* as tliA Rijput ladie-s never -itir out of 
the harem. 

Col. Tod puts the name of Siija in place of Satalji, and *a\s that the event occur- 
red in V.S. 1.572. But the incident to. )k place in V.S ldl8. When Satalji died. Sujaji wa-^ 
present in the battlefield and ascended the throne on vSatalji’s death. 

J A S.B, 19iG. p. 108. 

Col. Tod {-4nna/5 Vol. 11, p. IS) says that Kara was .son of Viraindev. the fiftli son 
of Suja but Nara was not the grandson of Sujli: lie was the latter'-, son. An ins^cription 
of Nara dated V.b , 1532 has been discovered at Plialodhi and it eleariy lujutions him to 
he a son of Suja ./.A.A'.R, Vol XII, (X S.)* P 94- 
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!us adopted father. Sujaji handed ov'er to him the Pargannahs of 
Pokaran and Phalodhi where he rided as Sujajl s vassal. At that time 
Phalodhi contained a small population ; while at Pokaran. a dynasty of 
Rathors known as the Pokarana Rathor< and descendants of Mal- 
linathjl'.s grandson Hammir'*’ ruled independently. The chief of these 
Pokarana Rathors was driven away by Xara vho established his rule 
over that Pargannah. In ISo.i V.S.. this dethroned chief. Khima, with 
the assistance of a Rathor soldier named Lunka of Bahadraer took 
.away some cattle from Xai'a’s territory. Xara advanced to rescue his 
cattle and a battle took place in which Xara was killed. Suja. to 
avenge the death of his .sou. marched upon Lunka and plundered Bahad- 
mer. .tfter this he divided the territory of Xara among his two sons — 
Pokaran was given over to Govinda. and Phalodhi to Hammir. An 
inscription'*" of Hammir has been found in Phalodhi bearing the date 
of 1573 V.S. Anotlier inscription of Sujaji of 1552'’'" V.S.. has been 
discovered at Aso. 

After Mallu Khan's defeat, he inv-igled Barsimhadev. Sujaji’s 
brother, into a trap and h Id him prisoner in Ajmer. The news having 
reached Sujajl. he ])repared for an attack on Ajmer but even before he 
could reach there, his other brothers Blkajl and Dudajl marched upon 
the Ajmer direct from Bikaner and demanded the surrender of their 
brother B arsiihhadee'. iMallukhan was compelled to surrender his 
nrisoner and the three brothers then went to M' rta. 

From very early tiim s the Slndhal Rathors had been in possession 
of Jirtarana. which they held of the Ranas of Mewar. When Jodhaji 
concpiered parts of Godwad from the Rana. the Rathors of Jetarana 
were compiled to transfer their alLgiance t.) him. But on Sujaji’s ac- 
cession. he drove away the Slndhal Rathors from the place which was 
handed over to his own son Lhla whose descendants are known as Uda- 
wats. Sujajl s eldest son Baghaji died in the lifetime of his father in 
1571 V.S. In the following year Rav Sujajl died after a reign of 23 "■ 
years. He had 11 sons who founded nine branches; Sekha the 
Sekhawats ; Uda. the Ldawats ; Hi'vulas. the Devidasots ; Sanga. the 


Ram^a Pir ot the Tonwar clan founded the city of Pokaran, with the con.sent of 
.MalUnathji. Rater on Ram??a Pir ^ave his daughter in marriage to Hammir, son ot 
-Tagmal and grandson of iVIaUin.ithji. and also gave Pokaran in a dowry to his son-in- 
law. 

C ’ \ ol. XII, (X.8.). p. 95. (>« Unpublished 


'I'i Col. Tod says 27 years. 
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SaiijiaAvats : Pragdas. the Pragdasots ; Xani. the Narawats ; Afapa. 
the Mapawats : Tiloka^i the Tilokasiots : Kliangar, the Khangarots. 

\Vh n Baghaji was at the poini of death his father SujajI asked if 
h; had raiv wish to be carried out. Kunwar Baghaji requested his 
father to instal one <‘f Jus own suns after Sujaji's death on the throne. 
iSujaji. with the coiisent of his other .son Seklia. said that it W'ould bt' 
done as he wislr, d. and fixed upon Baghaji's son. Virani. But after 
Sujaji s death, \'irani’s claims were overlooked and liis younger brother 
Ganga ascended the throJie. Bagliajl left 7 sons, of whom \'ii'am and 
I’ratap were the founders of one bi'anch of Rathors known as the Bagha- 
wat Jodhas. 

After Sujaji's fleatli tlu' Sardars of the State led by Panehain. 

Akheni ja's s )n, m- t to instal Kunwar Baghaji’s 
25. Rav Gangaji. •’ ^ 

eldest son Viram on the thron' of Jodhpur. As 

the sons of these Sardai's felt hungi'y. they wer'- told by their elders to 
go to the mother of Viram for th-'ir food and to s.nd some dishes for 
the Sardars themselves. But the old Itidy not only did not 'Titertain 
th'. m with any food, but retorted that she was not a cook. This dis- 
pleased some of the Sardars. When this affair reached the ears of 
Gangaji’s'*' mother, she had the dishes j^repared within a short time, 
served food to the sons of the Sardars and showed every respect to them. 
This incident prejudiced the minds of the Sardars against Viram and 
they delayed the tizne of installatio!) on the plea that the hour was not 
auspicious. Gangaji was at that time in Mewar. He was invited to 
leturn at (jnce and on his arrival was installed on the throne. Viram 
was given the Pargannah of Sojhat. But his partisans h-d by Suja’s 
son Sekha at the same time made the tilaka on Viramji'.s head 
in the fort below J;jdh])ur and sent him direct to Sojhat with Mut;l 
Rayamal, 

Rav tJangaji. b-ffore he w as installed on the thnme of Jodhpur, had 
been of great help to Rana Sanga and accompanied him in all his battles. 
In AhS. 1571. Muzaft'ar II reinstalled Bliarmal to the throne of Tdar 
which had been usurjjed l)y his cousin Raimal with the assistance of his 
father-in-law Rana Sanga of Ghitor. Rana Sanga thereupon determined 
to attack Guzerat and to secure the assistance of Rav Gangaji sent Raw ai 
Dungarsi of Dungarpur to the court of Gtlngaji In 157'1 V.S. Ranaji 

Co] Tod liolds Gangaji to hp the cMest soil oi Haghaji ; but he was not tlie eldest 
^on as will i'e seen from the above. 
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marched upon Guzerat with Gangaji and defeated Muzaffar II. Rav 
Raimal was reinstalled on the throne of Tdar. Later on Rana Sanga 
fought a battle against Babar in 1584 V.S. in which Gangaji helped 
the Rana. It is said that Dudaji’s .son Raimal went with his brother 
Ratansiriiha at the hf ad of 4000 soldk-rs to the assistance of Sanga in the 
battle of Bayana. Both these brothers attacked the cannons of the 
-Mogul invader and died fighting bravely in this battle. 

Rav Gangajl’s uncle Sekha had received Peepada as his share of the 
paternal estate. This Sekha had sided with Viramjl and thus there 
were constant troubles between Ravji and himself. The disputi' over 
the boundary provided a con.stant source of quarrel. In the end how- 
ever Ravji proposed that tho fields which produced the karad grass 
should belong to himself, while those producing bhurat should tio to 
Sekhaji. But the latter did not want to come to terms and sent his 
officials Haradas. an Uhada Rathor, to Ravji saying that the pr oposal 
did not meet w'th his approval. Moreover in 158(1 V.S. he induced 
Khanzada’’ Daulat Khan from Xagor to lead an e-\))cdition against 
Ravji. The Khanzada encamped at Seoki. in Jodhpur, and Ravji 
marched forwards to meet him and tncamped at Gangani. A battle 
ensued; but Ravji. having taken opium, was drooping down his head in 
his palanquin. His .Sardars approached him and scolded him for his 
apparent carelessness when his own force’s w.re being cut to pieces. This 
remark brought Ravji to his senses and opening his eyes found that the 
-Mahomedan army was inarching forward with an elephant at its vanguard. 
The Mahomedan general had tied a sword to the trunk of th.^ elephant 
which was carrying de.struction right and left among the Rajput ranks 
Gangaji, as soon as he came to his senses, shot an arrow at the elephant 
w’hich at once fled away and trampled down the .Mahomedan army, 
which consec{uently took to its heels and Sekha was himself among 
the slain. That eh-phant, which was named Dariajos, fled to Merta 
and was captured by Budaji’s son Viramjl. Maldevji, Gangaji A son, 
had followed the elephant and now demanded it of the latter. The 

Col Tod maintains that thU Raimal wa«> the grandson of (ddngaji ; but in fact, the 
two are to be distinguished, Gangaji had a grandson named Raimal but he was not born 
at that time. 

Col. Tod savs that he belonged to the Lodi family, but he was a Tak .Musalman 
and belonged to the reigning family of Guzerat. 

Tod mistakes the name for Sanga. 
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demand was refused and thus enmity arose between Prince Maldevji and 
Viraniji. This ill-feeling caused the defeat of INfaldevjl in his war against 
Sher Sail as Marwar was deprived of the help of such heroic sons like 
,leta and Kuriipa. Two years after this battle Ravji died in lo8S V.S. 

A well and a tank constructf'd by Rav CtangajI, named Ctangari 
Baudi and Gangelav respecthmly, still commemorate his name. His 
queen Padmavati. daughter of Rana Sanga built a tanlc known as 
Padamsar.’- The image of Gangasiamjl (Visnu) which is still regarded 
as one of the principal images of the city of Jodhpur, was brcught there 
by Ravji on the occasion of his marriage at Sirohi. Along with this 
(|ueen of Ravji came some Oswals of the Singhi tribs to Jodhpur. 

(fangaji had six sons. Two of tlie.se Krisnasimha and Berisal have 
left a branch known as the Gangawat Jodhas 
Jtaldevjl ascended the throne on the death of his 
father in 1.5SX \kS. He was a very strong ruler and had in his service 
mi army of sn.ono cavaliy. His kingdom comprised a vast area and 
was bounded by Hansi and Hissar on the north-east. Jangal on the 
north. Sindh on the west. Sirohi and Piilanpur on the south and Mewar 
<ind Hadavati on the south-east. 

When Maldev came to the throne his territory included only two 
di.stricts — Jodhpur and Sojhat. Xagor, Jahtr. Saiiibliar. Didwana, and 
Ajmer were under Wahoniedan posr.ession. Over Mallatii the descen- 
dants of Malliiiatliji reigned supreme. Godwad was in the hands of the 
Raniis of Mewar. At Saciior. the C'liauhan.s were ruling. \’iraniji was the 
lord of IMerta. But all thes*' districts were conquered by Rav Maldevji. 
Besides these. Ghatsu. Xarana. Lalsot. Bonli. Fatehpur and Jujhnu (in 
moflern .faipur) were annexed to his kingdom. To the west of lii.s king- 

Pandit Ganrihaiikar Ojhn state'' in hi.s His^tory of JSirohi (p. 2o5) that Rawal 
.lacmal’s rianpjhter Padmavatihai excavated the tank known as Padanitjiasar at Jodhpur. 
The name is not Padmala^ar but Padamasar. and it was excavated not by the daughter 
of the Sirolii chief, but by that of Rana Sanga. Both these ladies bore the same name, 
[n the Khyata of Milndiad written in the tine of Jasavantsirhha I, it is clearly 
written : — 

ntwi yI' f?!. riirT ei hih 

^ ft I " 

Panditji also says that the daughter of the Sirohi chief becaiuo a Satl on the death of 
her husband Gangaji, but the above Khyata clearh' mentions her as being alive after 
lier husband’s death : — 

•• ^ 'T?** ^rt >31. fflTtr ri s h ^ ttI i " 
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dom, he added Chohatan and Parakar from the Paramaras. and Umar- 
kot from the Sodha-i. In the south he extended his authority over 
Sachor. then ruled by the Chauhans. as well as Radhanpur and Khabad 
ruled by the Paramaras. The districts of Godawad. Radnor. Madaria 
and Kosithal were seized from Mewar. In addition to the above. 
Puramandala, Kekri. Malpura. Aniarsar. Tohk and Toda were added to 
his kingdom. He occupied Sirohl as well ; but as the Rav of that plao-.- 
was his maternal grandfather he was re-instated in bis kingdom. 

The state of Bikaner too was added to his kingdom after the defeat 
of its ruler Jetsi. In fact the banner of Rav Maldev waved over .52 
districts and 84 forts. 

Ravji rendered much help to Rana Udaisiriiha of (’hitor. After the 
murder of Rana Vikramaditya ; Banbir. an illegitimate son of Rana 
Sanga. had usurped the throne of Mewar. Udaisimha. Sanga's son. then 
a refugee at Kuihbhalmer wrote to Rav iMaldt'v asking for his assistance. 
The latter at once sent his famous Generals Jeta and Kumpa to 
Udaisimha’s help. Thev drove away Banbir and re-instated Udaisimha 
on the throne of Chit or in 1597 V.S. In recognition of this act the 
Rana sent 40,000 Ferozi coins and an elephant named Vasantarai as a 
jiresent to Ravji. 

In 1599. the Moghul emperor Hutnayun after he had been deprived 
of his kingdom by Scr Sah. sought shelter with Maldcvji. Hiimayun 
stayed near Mandor for about .3 or 4 months. At that time the Moghul 
Emperor was told by some person that Maldevji intended to appropriate 
his treasures. In fear of losing his treasure. Humayun left .Mandoi- 
and marched out of Marwar. Passing through Jaissalmer lie had some 
skirmishes with Rav Lunakaran. the chief of the place ; and at last 
reached Umarkot. where the famous emperor Akbar saw the light of the 
day. From that place Humayun went to Sah TahmaspII. the kine of 
Persia. 

We have already seen that there had arisen an enmitv between 
Viramji of Merta and Rav Maldevji, The latter in pursuit of his revenge 
drove out his enemy from ilerta. After .some adventures. Viramji 
sought shelter with Ser Sah and induced the latter to attack Maldev. 
The Emperor advanced and took his post at Sumela in Ajmer. iMaldevji 
too moved forward and encamped at Girri facing the Mahomedan army. 
Ser Sah was seized with fear and desired to construct redoubts on all 
sides of his camp. He filled a large number of sacks with sand and 
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placed them one over another so as to form a wall which could j)rotPct his 
army. In this fashion the two armies remained entrenched for a month 
Ser Sail would gladly have retreated quickly, ’ says Ferista. • hut the 
danger was too great to admit of his venturing to quit his entrenchments ; 
while the position of the enemy was such as to render an attack on him 
very hazardous ’’.^® At this juncture Vir.imjl of ]\lerta. approached 8“’. 
Sail and said to him that there was no cause of anxiety and that lie 
would be able to gain the victory for liim without the loss of a single life. 

Viramjl adopted a stratagem. He caused letters addressed to th" 
chief officers in Maldev's army to lie written and had them stamped liy 
the imperial seal. These letters were then sewed down in the cushion 
inside the shields and sent to the respi'ctive Rajput officers along with 
some money. At the same time some spies were also sent to IMaldei jl. 
who was informed that his officers had joined the IMahomedan Fmperoi- 
and that if theRav were only to unsew the cushions of their shields their 
treachery would be made manifest to him. Ravjl sent for the shields of 
his officers and the letters were found inside them. .Maldevji was seized 
with fear and at once retreated to Jrdor. Jeta and Kuiiipa as well as 
other officers of his army tried their best to remove the suspicion (.if 
-Maldev, but the latter remained obdurate. At this stage Jeta and 
Kurhpa said that even should Ravji leave the field they would never 
leave their position. With a small band of 12.i)0n Rajfiut soldiers. Jeta 
and Kurhpa stood ready for the attack which followed soon. But this 
small band repeatedlv repulsed the vast army of the Emperor which 
amounted to SO. 000 and would probably have defeated them had not a 
reinforcement joined the 3Iahomedan ranks. Her Sah now falling on the 
Rajputs with renewed vigour threw them into disorder " (Ferishta). 
The Rajput lines broke, and Jeta and Kuiiipa together with all their fol- 
low ers were cut to pieces. Ser Sah is said to have declared after this 
hard-won victory, that for a handful of bajra he had almost lost tlu' 
empire of Hindusthan. 

With this battle began the decline of IMaldev's fortunes. In Ifin.j 
Ravji was able for a second time to establish his authority upon Ajmer 
and Xagor, but in 1613 Haji Khan a Pathan adventurer, again dro\-e 
out Maldevji from Ajme”. In the meantime Akbar had ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 1611. Shortly after his accession he won over 
Bharmal, the raja of Amber, to his .side and annexed certain territories 

Briggs* translation, Vol, IT, p. 121. 
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in Rajputana. In 1614 V.S. Akbar sent bis general Sail Kull Khan 
Muliaiam to Ajmer and drove away Haji Khan from that place. As a 
r' suit of this victory, th district.s '~f Ajmer. Jetaran and Nagor were 
annexed to his kingdom. Gradually the authority of the Emperor was 
established in the east-rn parts of IMarwar and the kingdom of Rav 
Maldev was reduced to a small principality. In 1019 V.S. Sharfuddin 
Husain Mirza. the Subedar of Ajmer, fought a battle which continued for 
three days with Rathor Devidas and Jagmal. the Generals of Maldevji 
in ]iterta and drove them away from that district, where Viramji 's son 
Jaiinal was placed as governor. In that very year Maldevji died at 
Jodhpur.'* Maldevji's queen Ruthl Rani, daughter of Raval Lunka- 
ran of Jaissalmer although she had never lived with her husband in her 
life, but as soon as the news of his death reached her became Sati. 

Several forts and fortnsses constructed by IMaldevji exi.st to this 
day. IMalkot in Merta and several I>astions of the fort of Vintal! in 
Ajmer were constructed liy him. Inside the latter fort a wheel to draw 
water from the well placed there by Maldevji may be seen even now. 

Maldevji had 22 sons from whom originated 13 branches: Ram 
i)ecame the founder of the Ramots ; Ghandrasena, of the Chandrasenots . 
Ratansiiiiha. of the Ratansimhots ; Bhftna. of the Bhanots : Bhojaraja, 
of the Bhojarajots ; Gopaldas. of the Gopaldasots ; iMahesdas. of the 
Mahesdasots ; Vikramaditya. of the Vikramayats ; Tiloksi. of the 
Tilok.siots ; Dungarsi. of the Dungarots ; and Kesarisimlia, of the 
Kesarisimhots. A grandson of Maldev. Abheraj th” son of Rainial 
l>ecame the ancestor of the Abherajots : and from a great-grandson of 
the Rav. Viharidas. of the Viharidasots. are descended. 

In 1619 V.y. C'handrasenaji succeeded his father to the throne. 

Like his father he po.sses.sed a spirit of indepen- 

RTtv Chandrasenajl. ^ 

deuce which made him look with aversion to sub- 
mir-sion to the Emperor; though after the death of Maldevji, Akbar the 
Great sent Husain Kuli Khan, governor of Ajmer, and Rav Ram, the 

u Col Tod {AnnaU. Vol. II, p. 22) writrs. In 1625, Maldeo in conformity 

with tbs times, sent his second son. Chundersen, with gifts to Akber. then st Ajmer ” 

.At the close of life, the old Rao was obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the 

person of his son Oodi Sing, who. attending with a contingent, was enrolled amongst 
the commanders of • one thousand ’ ” Also. ■* he died soon after the title was conferred 
on his son " 

It will appear from the above, that all of these statements are incorrect. Maldev died 
111 1619 AhS. and after his death Rav C'handrasena reigned for three years over Jodhpur. 
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elde-^t son of Maldevjl to him commanding him to pay allegiance to 
the throne of Delhi. A war ensued and Husain Kull Khan besieged 
tlie fort of Jodhpur in 1621. After some hard fighting, Chandrasena 
was obliged to leave the fort and passing through Bhadrajan, he reached 
Siwana. 

In 1627 V.S. Emperor Akbar went on a pilgrimage to Ajmer and 
thence he repaired to Xagor. At that time ChandrasenajI was invited 
by the Emperor to see him, and he did so. At the same time Udaisiriiha 
(IMaldev’s son) from Phalodhi. Rainial (Chandrasena’s younger In’other) 
from Siwana. Kalyanasitiiha and hi.s son Raisiihha from Bikaner — all 
flocked to the Emperor'.s })resence in the hope of being granted the 
Jodhpur State. But the Emperor gave it to none of them; and they 
went back to their respective territorie.s except Udaisimha who remained 
with the Emperor. Rav ChandrasenajI now went back to Bhadrajan. 
On account of this love of independence an old poem places Chandrasena 
and Rana Pratap in the same rank. 

’ftcT I 

IlTcfsT ^ trftcT II ” 

From Bhadrajan Chandra.senajI proceeded to Siwana and carried 
deva.'tation in the territories which had been occupied by the .Mahonie- 
dan>. so that Sah Kull Khan of Ajmer and Raisiihha of Bikaner .sur- 
rounded the Rav in Siwana. The Rav found the Mahomedan army too 
•strong for him and leaving the garrison in charge of a RaOior soldier 
named Patta. himself retired into the hills. Finding that the Mahomedan 
army had concentrated all their attention upon Siwana, Chandrasena's 
nephew Kalla (Rainial's .son) occupied A'agor which had been left 
practically defenceless. The Mahomedan army had now been engaged 
in the seige of Siwana for about five years : yet, there was no sign of its 
l oming to an earK end. Moreover Xagor had, in the meantime, jiassed 
out of the Mahomedan hands. Akbar found it expedient to despatch a 
new and strong army under BakM Sahbaz Khan who sjieedily brought 
the Rathors under subjection. Xagor and Siwana were occupied. Strong 
garrisons were now ’placed in important centres, and Chandrasena was 
now cooped up in his mountain refuge. Later on. he jiicked up courage 
and with a raiding party looted Ajmer. IVhile retreating to his forest 
A li! 
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abode he was followed by Paindah Khan, Kasim and other ]Mahoniedan 
generals. Chandrasena with great hardship, made his way back to his 
shelter where he died in 1637 V.S. Five of his naves followed him on 
the funeral pyre. An inscription of Chandrasena bearing date 1637 V.S. 
(not yet published), has been found at Saran in Sojhat district. His 
descendants known as the Chandrasenot Jodhas now occupy certain 
parts of Ajmer. The raja of Bhinaya in Ajmer is one of them. 

Chandrasena had 3 sons — Raisiriiha. Ugrasena and Askarana. 
The eldest of these Raisiriiha accepted service under the Mahomedan 
Emperor and was sent along with the imperial forces to Kabul. After 
Chandrasena ’s death, the tilaka was made on Askarana — his elder brother 
being away in Kabul, and Ugrasena"^ in Bund!. When the news of 
Chandrasena’s death reached Ugrasena he came to Marwar but owing to 
a difference which arose about the partition of the paternal lands, he put 
his younger brother Askarana to death. The partisans of the latter 
retaliated and Ugrasena died at their hands. An inscription of Askarana 
dated 1638 V.S. has been found at Saran. 

The two brothers having thus died, the Rathors of IMarwar wrote 
to Kabul requesting Raisimha to return to his country and accept the 
gadi. The latter accordingly came back to Marwar. The Emperor also 
gave him a Jagir in the district of Sojhat where he settled down. 

Emperor Akbar had rewarded Jagmal (Maharana Udaisiriiha's son) 
with the Jagir consisting of half of Sirohi. At that time Raisiriiha was 
with the Emperor at Fatehpur Sikiri. He was sent along with Jagmal 
to take possession of the Sirohi Jagir on behalf of the latter. Accord- 
ingly both of them advanced on Sirohi. A battle took place at Hattani 
with Rav Surtan of Sirohi in which Raisimha and Jagamal were killed 
in 1640 V.S. 

Jlaharaja Udaisiriihaji received from the Emperor the following 

tracts in Jagir in 1640 V.S. ; Jodhpui with its 
28. Raja XJdaisiiiihajl. ^2 i* • 

rive districts, one district in Hadoti and one in 

Chamari. While his father was alive he had also obtained Phalodhi 

from him. At that time some quarrels arose between the Bhattis and 

the Rathors. All trade with Sindh and Thatta passed at that time 

through Bikupur which was then a possession of the Bhattis. But then 

Udaisithha wanted to divert this traffic to Phalodhi, so that he might 


16 Col. Tod holds Ugrasena to be the eldest son, but he was the second. 
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reap a good income from the custom duties. As we have already seen 
Udaisiiiiha, along with his brothers, liad taken service under Akbar, 
There, through the exertions of Muhata Bhim, the misunderstanding 
which had arisen between the brothers was removed. Udaisiriiha 
remained with the Emperor and went along with Sadik Khan. 
When the imperial forces were .sent against Madhukar Shah, the 
ruler of Orchha in Bundelkhand, Udaisiriiha displayed much bravery 
in this expedition and the conquest of t)ie fort of Xarwar was due to 
his h -roism. Later on, he was despatched to quell some Guzar free- 
booters who had their .seat at Samavall in Gwalior State. L^daisiiiiha 
was successful in this ta.sk and soon brought tliem under subjection. 
The Emperor, satisfied with the services rendered, awarded the title 
of Baja upon him and seated him on the gadi of Jodhpur. Raja 
Udaisiriiha sent for his family and retinue wlio were then at Samavali 
and had them brought over to Jodhpur. 

The Rathor rulers of .Marwar prior to his time had been known 
as Ravs, but henceforth they came to be styled Raja.s. Tn the v'^ar 
1041 V.S. Akbar despatched Abdu-r rahim Khan-Khamin again.st 
Muzaffar. the last independent ruler of Guzerat, and along with him 
Raja L^’daisiiiiha was also sent. .As a result of the battle which took 
place at Raj Plpli with .Muzatfar, the latter being defeated took to 
his libels and victory crowned the imperial .•^tandard. 

We have already noticed tliat the ruler of Sirohi. Rav Surtan. had 
intlicted a defeat on the forces of the Emperor. To avenge the defimt. 
Raja Udaisiriiha ivas sent along with Jambeg PaGian of Jalor against 
Rav Surtan. The latter finding it hard to cope with the imperial 
forces at once submitted and gave two lacs of Ferozi coins, tliirteen 
horses as well as two hostages. 

In 1644 V.S. the Emperor awarded the state of Sirohi to the 
Devda chief Bija who was a rival of Rav Surtan and asked Raja 
Udaisiihha to obtain that principality for Bija. Udaisiriiha. 
accompanied by Jambeg, fell upon the village of Xitoda in the same 
yeai', plundered it and encamped there. Rav Surtan at once fled to 
the hills followed by Uev'da Bija and Pathan Jambeg. When Surtan 
came to know that Bija was following him. he retraced his steps 
and met the latter at the village of Vasthanji. In the battle Bija 
lay dead on the field and Jambeg’s brother wa.s wounded. Rav 
Surtan then again fled to the hills near Abu. Raja L'dai.siiiiha now 
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seated Rav Kalla on the throne of Sirohi. in accordance with the 
desire of the Emperor, and returned to his capital. 

We have already seen that Rathor Kalla had taken possession of 
Nagor, while the imperial forces were hemming Chandrasena in Siwana. 
Soon after Xagor was re-conquered by the ifahomedans, Kalla 
accepted service under the Emperor and was stationed at Lahore. 
There he entered into a quarrel with a Mahomedan officer and put him 
to death. Thereafter he fled to Marwar and took refuge in the fort of 
Siwana. The Emperor asked Raja Udaisiihha t>i deal severely with 
Kalla. L'daisiriilia ordered his son Kunwar Sursiinha and Bhandari 
Mana to proceed at once to Siwana and act in accordance with the 
Kmperor’s desire. The prince however deputed some brave officers, 
like Bhupalsiinha and others, to the task. The latter besieged Kalla 
in the fort of Siwana. In this situation, the parties remained for a 
few days: when, one night. Kalla suddenly sallied out of the fort and 
fell upon the besieging force. Many of the brave soldiers were killed 
and the rest fled in all directions. This news having reached the 
Emperor, he asked Raja Udaisiihha to proceed ))ersonally against 
Siwana. xAccordingly with a large force the Raja went there : but 
in spite of his attempts, the fort remained unconquered and the Raja 
had recourse to a stratagem. He bribed a barber of the fort named 
Folia to his side, and with his help got himself acquainted with the 
internal condition of the place. Some soldiers were taken inside the 
fort by means of a rope. Kalla, rinding the enemy already inside the 
fort, determined to sell his life as dearly as possible ; but considering 
lesi his famih- might be roughly handled by the enemy killerl all the 
women with his own hand and rushing forward sword in hand 
against the enemy, was soon overpowered and shdn. 

Towards the close of his life. Udaisiriiha became enormously fat. 
He was unable even to ride upon a hor.se or any animal. The Emperor 
in recognition of his services and with a reference to his corpulence 
rewarded him with the IMansab of one thousand horse and the title of 
.Mota Raja. He occupied the gadi for eleven years and died in 16.5 1 Y.S , 

He had 1 . sons ; of them the third, Surajsiriiha. succeeded his 
lather. Another of his sons. Dalp.at, served the Emperor with much 
credit and received the fort of Jalor in Jagir. It was Ratnasiihha, a 
grandson of this Dalpat. who was rewarded with a Jagir in Malwa by 
tmperor bah Jehan and founded the city of Rutlam there, after his 
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own name. Ilatana.simha's de.scendants still rule oYer that principality 
Ratanasimha was in the ranks of .Maliaraja Jasavantsiihha of Jcdhpur 
when the latter fought the b.-tttle of Ujjain against Aurangzeb. In the 
thick of tlie battle lie placed himself in the position of his leader. 
Maharaja Jasavantsimlia. and was among the slain. Still anothei' son 
of Udaisirhlia. Krisna.simha by name, received a Jagir in Ajmer from 
Emperor Jehangir and founded there a city mimed Krisngadh. The 
descendants of KrisnasimhajI are still ruling )ver that princijiality. 

Xine branches of Rathors originated from Udaisithha’s sons — from 
>Sagcatsiriiha, the .Sagatsiihhots . from Bhopalsihiha, the Bln ipatots ■ 
from Xarhardas, the Xhirhardasots ; from Mohandas, the .Mohandasots . 
from .Madiiosihih.'i. the iMadho.siiiihots and the Sujansihihots ; from 
Dalpat, the Dalpatots . and from Ratansiihha. the Ratanots and the 


flovindasots. 

At the time of Ills father's death .Sumjsiriihaii vas away at Lahore 

He was installed on the garli in Kr'il when he 
29. Rai3 Suraj^imhajl , i r-. 

was granted Ih districts by the Lmperor — nine 

in hlarwar. five in (.luzerat. one in Malwa. and one in th(‘ Deccan. 


Shortly after he was ajipointed a temjiorary Subcdar 'ncr (luzerat. 
While there he received orders from the Enijieror to join Skhzada 
Daniyal and Abu-1 Fazl in their c-unpaign in the Deccan and dis- 
])layed much bravery in the capture of X'asik and other piaees. The 
Emperor, pleased with hi' deeds, gave him the title of Savai Rajii- 
Later on. Sfihzada Dani.val and Xawab Khan Khanan were surrounded 
by the enemy : but Surajsimlu’.ji. who was close at hand rushed iqion 
die latter and drove the enemy (Aniara Chanipu) away Eor ab(,iit ten 
years Surajsimlia. remained on dejiutation in the Deccan entrusted 
with the work of subjugating the enemy and when lie returned to 
.Marwar at the close of that period, he stationed BhattI Oovindadas as 
his representative in the Deccan. (i)n hi.s way back to .Marwar he 
pas.sed through .Sivolil and brought Rav iSurtau into subjection. 


IS Col. Tod says. '• Xiirudas. Sakut Sing, Bhoput had no issue attaining emuieiic’e. ' ' 
The Sakatsiihhotes are however at the present time rulers of Kharwa in the Ajmer district. 

77 Rulers of Junia (.Ajmer). Tod's statement that Jlaldev’-s son .Askarana's descen- 
dants are at .Junia is a mistake. 

7- Col. Tod puts the name as Ainara BalisS. But, nowhere do we find uientiiu oi 
any Bali.sa ruler as having governed a tract as far as the Xarbada. The Balisa= are a 
branch of the Chauhlns, and at the present time tliey possess lands in (Jodwad ami 
on the boundary between Mewar and Alarwar 
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On the death of Akbar in 1661 V.S., Surajsiiiiha wa> for a second 
time sent to Guzerat as its Subedar, From Guzerat he went again to the 
Deccan, and after having killed a Koli ruler of the name of Lai seized 
his principality. Mandwa. He returned to Marwar in 1671 V.S. In 
that year Sahzada Khusru was despatched against Maharana Amara- 
siiiiha of Mewar and Surajsiihha joined in the campaign. After a hard 
struggle of nine years, the Rana sued for peace through Surajpiiiihaji and 
offered to serve the Emperor with 1,000 cavalry. Peace was accordingly 
concluded. Sahzada Khusru. thereupon, reinstated the Rana on the 
throne of C'hitor which had been given over toSisodiya Sagar, and made 
him a Mansabdar of 5,000 cavalry. On the return of Surajsimhaji, 
he also was raised to be the Mansabdar of the same rank. W hile he 
was encamped at Puskar, his mini.ster Bhatti Govindadas was mur- 
dered by Krisnasiiiihaji. the founder of Krisngadh. to avenge the 
murder of Gopaldas. KrisnasirahajiA cousin, by Govindadas. This 
being a direct insult to Raja Surajsiihha. the la.tter was obliged to put 
Krisnasimha to deatli. though he was his steji-brotlier. After this 
incident Surajsiiiihaji returned for a short time to Jodhpur, from which 
place he again proceeded to Delhi taking his son. Gajasimhaji with liim. 
While there he was asked by the Emperor to go for a third time to the 
Deccan, where he died in 1676 V.S. 

Although a large part of his life was spent in the Deccan in sub- 
duing the enemies of the Emperor, nevertheless it was owing to his 
intelligence and capacity that he raised the .State of Jodhpur to its 
pinnacle of glory. All the parts of the administration received his 
attention. His name stands commemorated in the celebrated tanks 
Surajkuiida and Surasagara vliich are named after him. The palace 
situated on the bank of the Surasagara now contains the Sardar 
Museum and the Sumer Public Library. Emperor Jehangir speaks in 
the following terms of this Rathor ruler in his personal Memoirs ; '‘In 
A.H. 12()s (^’.S. 1676) I received the news of Maharaja Surajsiihha’s 

^ ' Cf. the following extracts from the Khyata of iVIuhanot Xensi : — 

. rft TtV ! o o o ^ 

_ C\ * 

^frWT ^ ft’SfT . HJTT ^ ^T^tt || 

■■ ^ 51? rfniT . hht 

^T^TT . rTST . TPUt ^ ^Ttf ^ 'trg aJTrT 

'Tt=W ^5ITV ^ ff#t I" 
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death in the Deccan. He wa:, grandson of Rav Maldev and acquired 
tor liiniself much renown and a good position. His kingdom under his 
rule imju'oved a great deal more than in the times of his grandfather or 
father. His son is tfajasiriiha who had been placed in charge of the 
idministration by him in his lifetime.’’ 

At the time of his father's death (faja.simhaji was at Burhanpur 
(Deccan). The Knrperor of Delhi sent the cus- 

■>ii. R.ija (Tajasiiiihajl. i i- r n 

toniary jiarapliernalia of installation to that 
place and Xawiib Khiin Khanan was deputed to instal him on the 
'iadi on behalf of the Emperor. At tlie same time 17 districts were 
allotted to Cfajasihihaji by Jehangir - S in ihtrwar. 7 in Guzcrat. one in 
• Ihilaya and one in Mnsuda. Clajasihilia received the title of Raja and 
a as made an imjierial Maiisabdiir of I.OOO horse besides a personal allow- 
ance equal to the pay of 2.000 eas'alry. He was also allowed to use a 
liarticular emblem called Xejfi upon his elephant. Raja Gajasiihhaji’s 
\'ounger lirother. Sabalsiiuhaji. was awarded with a Mansab of 250 horse 
and a personal allowance amounting to the ])ay of 5(>0 cavalry and a 
•Tagir in his oun district. 

Even during the lifetime of his father, (.4ajasiihhaji had taken 
possession of Jalor from the Behari Pathans. 

An oh] couplet sa^-s . — 

fqcTT It i 

Htr^ JT^sr, 11” 

fSoon after he was enthroned. Raja tiajasiiiihaji was sent with 
the iniperi, 1 forces to (Mahakar. at that time an imjiortant station in 
the Deccan, as a subordinate officer to Xawab Durab Khan, son of Khan 
Khanan. tiie commander-in-ehief of tiie imperial forces. Gajasiihha 
occupied a ]ilaee of honour in the ai'iny. as he was in the vanguard. 
Shortly after. Xizamsah Amara Gliampu suddenly fell upon the 
imperial camp and surrounded it. Several skirmishes took place and the 
imperial forces remained in tiiat position for three months, at the end of 
which Raja GajasimhajI defeated and drove the enemy away. During 
all this period GajasimhajI remained firm in the vanguard. His courage 
acquired forhimthe title which means ■■ the pilla.r of the forces.” 

iffiiT Tf^ATTfT I 
qTH ii” 

At the same time his Mansab was raised to that of three thousand 
cavalry, with .i ]ier.sonal allowance amounting to the pay of 4.000 horse. 
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On the death of Akbar in 1661 V.S., Surajsiiiiha wa^ for a second 
time sent to Guzerat as its Subedai'- From Guzerat he went again to the 
Deccan, and after having killed a Koli ruler of the name of Lai seized 
his principality. Mandwa. He returned to Marwai in IC. l In 

that year Sahzada Khusru was despatched against Maharana Amara- 
siihha of Hewar and Surajsiiiiha joined in the campaign. After a hard 
struggle of nine years, the Rana sued for peace through Surajsiriihaji and 
offered to serve the Emperor with 1,000 cavalry. Peace was accordingly 
concluded. Sahzada Khusru. thereupon, reinstated the Rana on the 
throne of Chitor which had been given over toSisodiya Sagar, and made 
him a Mansabdar of 5,000 cavalry. On the return of Surajsimliaji, 
he also was raised to be the Mansabdar of the same rank. M hile he 
was encamped at Puskar, his mini.ster BhattT Govindadas was mur- 
dered by Krisnasiiiihaji. the founder of Krisngadh, to avenge the 
murder of Gopaldas. Krisnasimhajbs cousin, by Govindadas. This 
being a direct insult to Raja Surajsiiiiha. the latter was obliged to put 
Krisnasimha to death, though he was his step-brother. After this 
incident Surajsiiiihaji returned for a .short time to Jodhpur, from which 
place he again proceeded to Delhi taking his son. Gajasimhaji with him. 
While there he was asked by the Emperor to go for a third time to the 
Deccan, where he died in 1676 V.S. 

Although a large part of his life was spent in the Deccan in sub- 
duing the enemies c)f the Emperor, nevertheless it was owing to his 
intelligence and capacity that he raised the State of Jodhpur to its 
pinnacle of glory. All the parts of the admini.stration received his 
attention. His name stands commemorated in the celebrated tanks 
Surajkuiida and Surasagara vhich arc named after him. The palace 
situated on the bank of the Surasagara now contains the Sardar 
Museum and the Sumer Public Library. Emperor Jehangir speaks in 
the following terms of this Rathor ruler in his personal Memoirs : '‘In 
A.H. 120, s (V.S. 1676) I received the news of ilaharaja Surajsiihha’s 

7 ' Cf. the following extracts from the Khyata of Muhanot Xensi : — 

. rfT »->«<> ^ . hy 

TTWT ^ ^ YT^tt fttt || 

9 f 3? rtniT . rtai 

. ff3T . tihlfT ^ 'St . oTTrl 

'Tt=g ^ ffjfr I" 
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death in the Deccan. He was grandson of Rav Maldev and acquired 
for himself much renown and a good position. His kingdom under his 
rule imjuoved a great deal more than in the times of his grandfather or 
father. His son is Gajasiriiha who liad been placed in charge of the 
iclministration by him in his lifetime.” 

At the time of his father's deatli (faja.simhaji was at Burhanpur 

(Deccan). The Kmperor of Delhi sent the cus- 
'iO. Raja (tajasiiiihajl. ■■ r 

tomarv ])arapliernaha of installation to that 

place and Xawab Kluin Khanan was deputed to instal him on the 
'iadi on behalf of the Emperor. At the same time 17 districts were 
allotted to Gaiasimhaji by Jchangir - s in Miirwar. 7 in Guzcrat. one in 
dhilaya and one in Masuda. Gajasiiiiha received the title of Raja and 
a as made an imjierial Maiisabdar of I.OOO horse besides a personal allow- 
ance equal to the pay of 2.000 cavalry. He vv'as also allowed to use a 
liarticular emblem called Xeja upon his elephant. Raja Gajasiihhaji’s 
vounger lirother. Sabalsimhaji. was awarded with a Mansab of 250 horse 
and a personal allowance amounting to the pay of 5()0 eav^alry and a 
•Tagir in his own district. 

Even during the lifetime of liis father, (.Tajasiihhaji had taken 
|)osses.sion of Jalor from the Behari Pathans. 

An old couplet sa^^-s . — 

" fqclT d-qt ^ I 

kioon after he was enthrone',]. Raja tlajasiiiihaji was .sent with 
the imperi. 1 forces to .Mahakar. at tliat time an imjiortant station in 
the Deccan, as a subordinate officer to Xawab Durab Khan, son of Khan 
Khanan, the commander-in-chief of the imperia! forces. Gajasiiiiha 
occupied a jilace of honour in the army, as he was in the v'anguard. 
Shortly after, Xizamsfih Amara Gliampii suddenly tell upon the 
imperial camp and surrounded it. Several skirmishes took place and the 
imperial forces remained in tliat position for three months, at the end of 
which Raja Gajasimhaji defeated and drov’e the enemy away. During 
all this period Gajasiiiiliaji remained firm in the vansuard. His courage 
acquired forhimthe title wdiich means ■■ the pilla.r of the forces.” 

qur ii” 

At the >ame time his Mansab was raised to that of three thousand 
cavalry, with a personal allowance amounting to the pay of 4.900 horse. 
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Jn 1679. iSahzada Khurrani proceeded to the Deccan where, 
through the efforts of Raja (laiasiriiha ji, peace was concluded with 
Ainara Champu. Two years later Sahzada Khurram raised the 
standard of revolt against his father who sent Sahzada Parviz and 
.Mohabat Khan to subdue him. In the imperial army Raja Gajasiui- 
haji's force formed an imjiortant contiiigent. A battle took place at 
Hajlpur Patna between the tA\o ])arties in wliich Raja (dajasimha took 
a prominent ])art. The battle resulted in the defeat of Khurram. 
Prince Khiiri'am fled from the battle-field pni'sued by Raja Gajasirhha 
.Old Hada Ratan who followed him through his flight in Rensal anft 
the Deccan. Raja Gajasitiihajl at last encamned at Burhanpur where 
Khurram surprised them, but was him>elf defeated. A short time later 
.Mohaliat Khan h'ft Parviz and joiner! forces \cith Prince Khurram 
Thereujion, Gajasitiiha's son Atnarasiihha wa^ awarded a Jagir in 
Guzerat and a Xakkara (a drum as an indicat imi high honour) and vii' 
ordered, to follow Mohabat Khan in pursuit. .Aftei'thc death of JehangTr 
and his son Parviz in 16s4. Khurram br>came Emperor and adopted 
the title of Sah Jehan. Raja Oa jasiiiihaji was at this time with 
Khan Jehan Lodi, the Subedar of .Millwa. Gaja.'imhaji left Mahva an.! 
proceeded to his own jirincijtaiity ; Imt on the way he thought it better 
to pay his re.s]-)ects to the new Empenu' and so went to Aura. 
There he 'cceived from the Emperor marks of high dignitv such a.s 
Xeja, drum, elepliants. hor'Cs sword and a khillat. In the following 
year Khan Jelutn Lodi -who had been transferred to Khandes as 
its Subedar raised the standard of rebellion. The emperoi’ Ncnt 
against him 1 radat Khan accompanied by Raja (lajasimhajl a^ well 
as the rulers of BOndi and Bikaner, The cainjiaign lasted for two, 
years when Klian Jehan was killed along with his supporters. This 
was the last ca mpaign in winch Gajasiihhajl to.-k an active jiart, for 
after this war Gajasiihhajl sent In's mui Amarasiihhajl in all miliuirv 
activities as his representative. 

In Raja (bijasihihajl went to Agra along with his younger 

son Jasu.vantsimha with the intention of securing the succi ssion .h the 
latter to the gadi after his ileatli While at Agra. G ijasiiiihajl bed in 
1695 after a reign of nineteen years. 

‘ Col. Tod sa\ s Gajasimlia died in a «ai in Giizer.it. But there i.s nothin" tc 
corroborate this statement iiloreocer ive know that he was not enganpU military 

e.xpeditions .hiring the latter part of his reign. 
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On the death of Gajasiiiiha. for suecession to the throne hi> eldei' 
s.n was passed over in favour of his younger son Jasavant'iiiilia Tho 
reason why the legal rights of the elder son were overlooked is thusgit i n 
in Badsafmdindh Sdhjehdni by Maulvi Abdul Hainid of Lahore 

■■ On Miiharram 20. A.H. 104S (Ifitl.j V.8.) Raja Oajasiiidiajl -Jietl. 
He had been reckoned as the most important of all the Rajas of India 
thanks to his eomjietenee. heroism as well a.' the larste number ot 
soldiers he commanded. On his death. Emperor Sah Jehan bestoried 
upon his son. Jasa vantsihdia a khillat. a weapon callef! jamadhar. 
a iNIansab of H.OOO horse anfl a pei'sonal allowance eipial to the pav of 
4.00(1 cavalry together with the title of Raja — all of w hich had belonged 
to his father. While the Raja preseut(>d a tribute of l.ooo molmrs. 
12 elephants and jewelled weajtons Raja .lasivant’s ehler brother 
Amarasithha. who had been ordered to accompany Sfdizada 8aia 
to Kabul, received from the Emperor a Mansab of , 4.000 hor'C. : 
per.sonal allowance of .’l.ooo cavahw and the title of Ra’- This title 
was assumed by the Rathor ruler of .^^arwar m old times. Rut when 
Surajsiiiiha's father Edaisiihlia |.)a.id sulmiission to and aecepted 
the service of the Emperor Akbar. the latter gri’iitwl him the title et 
Raja and declared that hencefortli the ruh-r of the Rathoi's would on 
their accession 1 1 the gadi be styled Raji\s. but if the younger brotlm;’ 
came to the throne, the tdder bi'other sh.oulrl receive the title of Rav 

We come to learn from the chronicle's f .Marwar that when 
(Tajasiiiihaji was on his death bed, the Emjreror came to his place 
and inquired what his thing wish was. whei’eupoii the Raja desii'fl 
that Jasavant should snccced after him. foi' his mother w-'s the 
favourite of the Ra ja. After ( ia jasiiiiha'.s tlcath the Em|)eror came 
P'Wsonally to the deceased's resid’..-nce to synipathise with his family 
There the Emjier'ir asked Amara.siihha to supjily him with tin* name' 
ot his ancestors. The latter prove; ded w ith the numeration 'if tlr- 
names of Raja (dajasiihha. Raja Surajsihiha, Ritja Utlaisiiiiha. Hav 
^laldev and so on. The Emperor bearing in mind the p T'soiial wish 
of Raja Gajasimha replied to .\marasiiiiha. ■■ It appears to me the 
title of Rav is superior to that of Raja. 1 tlmrefore confer upon ym 
the title of Rav and upon your younger brother dasavantsiniha th.it of 
Raja. Amarasiihha retorted that a inerc ritk without lands c<' su|)po!'t 
it was no g(>od. Thereujjon Rav Amarasiiiiha was rcw.irde;! with the 
Jagir of Xagor. 
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As the boundaries of the districts of Xagor and Bikaner had 
nut then !)een settled, constant skirmishes took place between 
the respective forces over the boundary question, till a sanguinary 
iiattle ensued between them over a melon plant which had sprang 
up on the boundary. Both the .sides lost many brave soldiers. Salabat 
Khan, the commander-in-chief to the Kmperor. assisted Karanasiiiiha 
of Biktin'U’ and in the Durbar of the Emperor .scolded severeh’ 
Amarasimha who stabljcd him to death then and there. Araarasiihha s 
descendants form a liranch of the Kathors known as the Amarasiriihot 
Jotlhas. 

Jasavantsiihhap ascended the tradi in 16'J5. Born in 1683 at 
:H .Haharaju Jasavant- Buthanjuir. he was onl_\- 1\\ clve years old when he 
’,vas installed j>er.s'..nally by the Emperor Sah 
.fehan in 16!).l. He received the lull support of the Emperor and 
after his accession hi.s Mansub was raised to that of o.otM.i horse 
l)y the Enqieror who took him to Kainil along with him. That the 
personal affairs of the Raja might not suffer during his absence, Sah 
•fehan sent Kajasiihha. of the Kuihpavat branch and a Mansabdar 
under him to iMarwar t<.) look after the administration of that province. 
Rajasiihha perff)rmed his duties satisfactorily. He was clever and 
faithful. There is a story that Rajsiiiiha sacrificed his own life to 
a demon so that his ma-ter, Raja .Tasavaiitsiniha ji. might be spared. 
As Rajasiihha lost his life in the capacity of a chief minister, his 
flescendants. theSardiirsof Asop. took an oath that none of them would 
ever accept such a post airain— a promise which they have maintained 
to the present day. After Rajasimha's death. Mahesdas Rathor 
was appointed in his place. Alahesdas w as the grandson of the Mota 
Raja. Udaisimha. and the father of Rataiisiiiilia. the foundf^r of the 
celebrated city of Ratlam in iMalna. On this occasion Mahesdas 
received from the Emperf)r a Xansab of 2.000 horse and a personal 
allowance for the same number of cavalry. 

\Vc have already seen chat Ra^' Am.arasiihha stabbed to death 
Salaoat Khan BaksI in the presence of the Era]K-ror. Immediately 
after. Khalilulla Khan and Amara.simha's brother-in-law Arjuna God, 

s Tod puts the iiauce Xaliar Ivlian lu hi„ plact*. In truth XShar was the son of 
Rajasimha. and it was the latter who sacriiiced his own life for the sake of Maharaja 
.lasa.vintsidiha. A commemorative teinphw ontaining liis image and an inscription hear- 
ing the date V S UlStT is yet to he lound in K.Iga Bagh. -Jodhpur. 
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kille^l Ainarasiiiihaji on the spot. While the dead body of the Rar 
wa.s I'oing conveyed out of the durbar his followers picked up a 
quarrel with the sentinels in which .several of the imperial guards 
wer(" killed : but they were .soon overpowered and despatched by 
tiler forces. On enquiries into the cause of this incident it was 
found that a quaiTel had subsisted for some time past between 
Amarasiiiihaji and Rav Karanasimha of Rikaner owing to a boundary 
([lU'stion : and that iSalabat Khan had on behalf of Ka.ranasimhajI 
applied for and had been permitted to take an Amin of the Emperor 
t ) Xawor to confiscate tliat [irineipality. After Amarasiriiha's death, 
his son Raisiiiiha received the Jagir of \agor from the Emperor. 
Raisimhab- son Indrasiihha wa‘- deprived perforce of this tract by 
.Maharaja A jit.sihihaj i . 

In 1702. Emperor yah .Khan granted to .Ja-savant-simhaji a 
.Mansab of ti.ooo cavalry, a personal allowance amounting to the pay 
of the .same number of horsemen as well as the title of Maharaja, 
yueh distinction had not been bestowed uimn any Rajput jirince prioi' 
to thi.s time 

In IToij. Rawal Manoharda-:', the rul-.r of Pokaran, breathed 
his last : after \rliich the Emperor granted that principality to 
Maharaja. .Tasavantsihihaji. The latter sent his soldiers to that place 
and In'ought it under his own control. 

In 1711. Sail .lehaii wa.s taken s-ulously ill and a scramble for 
the enijiire at once ensued among his sons, ilaharfija .lasavant- 
siiiihajl took up the cause of Dara, the elde.st and rightful heir to 
the throne. Aurangzeb and MiuAd. the viceroys of the Ueccan and 
Guzerat, combined their forces and were proceeding towards Delhi 
to take jiossession of the capital. In this emergency, Emperor Sah .Jelian 
sent Maharaja .Jasavaiitsiiiiliaji along with several other Malioinedan 
generals such as Kasim Khan and others to Malwa. to intercept 
tlif’ir progress, ddie Maharaja on this occasion received the suhedar- 
shiji of Malwa and a mansab of 7,tMl(» cavalry. Besides, he received a 
gift of one lac of Rujtees and was made the Commander-in-chief 
of tli"^ imn-'-riai forces. The Maharaja was on this expedition uccoiii- 

Col Tod holds Indrasiriiha to he the fourth in descent from Kaisiiiiha : 
■' hi^ Rrd^itiiha's son HatiSins, his son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing ’ — Vol II. p. 3.i. 
But Harism'iha and .Anopsimha were nephews of Rair-iriihn; while " Indur Sing ” was bi- 
son . 
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pained l\v Umara.s. of whom 15 were Mussalmaii and the remaining 
seven Hindu. The astute Aurangzeb adopted a stratagem and was 
successful in winning over the iMu-ssalman Umaras to his side. At 
the village of Billoc-hpur (modern Fatehahad) near Ujjain. the two 
opposing forces came in sight of each otlier and a battle ensued which 
^asted for about six hours. Although the Mussalman L maras had 
already deserted tin ranks of the Maharaja. Jasavant aided by Ins 
Hindu nobles fought valiantly against Aurangzeb and Murail. ■ Ten 
thousand Moslems.” says Col. Tod. •• fell in the onset, which e''st 
seventeen hundred Kathors. besides (lehalotes. Hadas. flores and some 
of every elan of Rajwada.” Befor- the two parties met in eondoat. 
Kasim Khan along witli his forces stood aloof from the imperial 
forces which wer commanded by a Hindu chief. This treachery 
on the jiart of the .Hussalman section of the imperial forces weakened 
Jasavantsiiiihaji to a large extent, am.l was maiiiiy resjionsiljle for the 
defeat which he sustained at the hand ft the reh-el princes, Jasavant- 
siiiihaji and his steed .Mahbiib were cover-ai with blood and the .Maharti ja 
looked like a famished lion. Thinking it unsafe for the ^faharaja to stay 
longer on the field, the Sardars induced him to have it at once and 
repair to his jirincipality of .Marwar. But tlie Sardars themselves wt-re 
resclve'-i not to yield to the enemy. They set up at once the .^[aharaja’s 
friend Ratana.siinha. the Hathor ruler of Katlam, in his jilace .md 
engaged in battle. Hatnasiiiiiia i\as ally assisted by a Sisodiya 
Sujansimha. Raja (tf Shaiipura. These two ])rinces rushed upon the 
artillery of the enemy and were about to make themselves masters 
01 tliat sector aitei having killed its ncueral Mur.sid Kuli Khan 
and Ids assistants, when Aurangzeh persotiallv assumed eharge of it 
By that time Afurad Baks who had ii-'cii placed oii the right of 
the army turned to his left and fell upon the Rajputs. Though vaslly 
outiiumhered, Sujansimha and Ratauashhha fought hrav< ly till they 
were killefi. The battle resulted in the defeat of the imperial forces 
w’hieh took to their heels. The traitors. Kasim Khan and others, 
made tlwir way to Agra. 

The .\Iaharaja r tre.atcd to Marwar through Sojhat. The result of 
the hattlf' and the eoiise(|m.iit j-eti'eat tore, it ujtoii him gave a great 
'iicr'k to Jasavant'iiiilia. who said that thiu'e had lieen no ruler in the 


liatana-^imha’s insr-riptions. VS. 1700-171 j. 
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illustrious Rathor family of Jodhpur who had ever retreated from 
the held of battle. The news of the defeat of the imperial foree^ 
reached the Emperor, who at the same time was made aware of its cause 
namely the treachery of Kasim Khan and his party. The Emperor 
thereupon sent a f-.’e.sh order to Jasavantsiriiha with a j-emittanc-’ of 
.10 lacs of Rupees from Samhhar asking the latter to muster his forc-s 
and proceed at once to Agra. 

The ;Mahara,ja accordingly started on his journey; but before he 
began his march he mad‘^ over th-' administration of his kingdom to 
Aluhanot Xensi. On his rvay. he stayed for a month at Ajmer, aftt r 
which he joined Dara Sikoh near Agrii. A .second battle with 
.\ura.ngzeb took place at Dholpur. in which the imperial ttariy was 
defeated and lost its commanders Rustam Khan. Satrusal, ruler of 
Buiidi and Rupsiiiiha, the Rathor ruler of Rupnagar, Aurangzeb 
was victorious. Ja.savantsimha iTtreated to IMarwar. After his 
success at Dholpur. Aurangzeb at once marched upon Delhi, threw 
his old father into prison and usurp d the throne. .Murad Baks, 
with whose help .Aurangz-'-b had gained such success, proved a thorn 
on the side of the new Emp(>ror. who was not satished with the 
imprisonment of h .s brother but found ati oj)portunity to put him to 
d'.'ath. 

Of all perst)ns who had fought against him, Mahantja Jasavant- 
siihlia alone remaiii.-.'d. But he was too jtowerful for Aumngzeb who 
regard.'-d him with the utmost fear. .Aurangzel). consequently, thought 
of winning him over to hi.s sirie by peaceful means. H'. sent Mirza Raja 
.faiasimhajl of Amber to Jasavantsiihha and on the latter's arrival at 
Delhi peace was concluded between them. 

At this time. Salt Suja tvas marching to Delhi f.vom Bejigal 
with the intention of contending for the throne. Aiu'angzeb sent 
his eld''st son Sultan Aluhammad and Jasavantsiihha against Suja 
and hims.clf followed them ther‘“ Maharaja Jasavantsiihha proceeded 
to Allahabad and reached Khajua — a place situated about 30 miles 
north of Allahabad. Suja had already arrived theiv. The two armies 
remained opposed to each other. Jasavantsiihhaji s.-nt a private 
message to Suja saying that he had made U|) his mind not to join 
in the combat and that the princi' might do a> lie liked wit!) 
.Muhammad. In the night. Jasavantsiriiha plundered tlic camp and 
having become master of a good booty; the Alaharaja at once inarclu d 
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towards Marwar, Soon Aurangzeb re-:stablished order in the imperial 
forces, which attacked and defeated Suja. 

In the meantime Dara .Sikoh who had fled to Sindh came to 
Ajmer in the hope of getting succour from Jasavantsiinhaji. The 
latter proceeded to join him and reached as far as Merta uithin 40 
miles of Ajmer. Aurangzeb tactfulh" handled the situation and 
remembering how very dangerous his po.sition would beconi' if h^ 
allowed Dara and Jasavantsiriihajl to unite, sent Jaisiiiiha. Raja of 
Amber, to the Rathor ruler holding out high hopes to him should 
he desert Dara. Jasavantsimha fell into the .snare of the Emonor. 
and deserting his ally retraced his steps to Jodhpur. Though thi.s act of 
the Rathor led to the undoing of Dara. the latter's habitual idleness 
contributed not a little to his destruction. 

In 1716. Aurangzel) confirmed the Ransab -d' T.ooo cavalry, which 
had been conferred upon Jasavantsimha bv Sah J. han and appointed 
him Subedar of Guzerat. Two years lat -r the Raharajil liad to 
join Nawab Saista Khan in mi expedition in the Deccan against tin 
famous Maratha leader Sivaji. Auiangzeb was at this time bent 
on destroying Sivajl's power, but this intention wa^ not liked bv 
Jasavantsimha who saw in the .Maratha the hope of Hindu n^giumra- 
tion in India. Consequently, the .Mahartijil sent one of his trusted 
followers Ranchhoddas, son of Rathor Govindadas, to Sivaji’sson. On 
the latter's arrival, the plan of .Jurangzcb was unfolded to him and In 
was asked to take every precaution against tln^ tactics of tin- Emperor. 
The affair having reached the ears of Saista Khan, he wi'ote to the 
Emperor that Jasavant was plotting with the Maratha Rader. Diuimi 
all this time Sivaji was not idle. Having ascertained that he would 
get every encouragement from Jasavantsirhha, Sivaji fell one night 
upon Saista Khan who through good luck e.scaped with his lif-e. 
-Jurangzeb now recalled Saista Khan and the Maharaja from th- 
Deccan ; and sent Prince iMuazzam and Jai.siinha. Raja of .Jmber. i:i 
their place. It i^ veil known how Jaisiiiilia prevaded upon Sivaji to 
come to Delhi and pay his respects to the Emperor. But as Aurangzeb 
planned to keep Sivaji a prisoner at Delhi, the latter contriv-.d to 
escape to hi.s country. During this negotiation Jaisimha had ri-turned 
to Delhi. 

Maharaja Jasavantsiriiha was sent for a second time to the Deccan 
with Prince Muazzara and remained there for four years. There he 
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poisoned the ears of Muazzam against his father, but before his scheme 
could take any definite shape Aurangzeb sent Mahfibat Khan as the 
Subedar of the Deccan in place of Muazzam. Jasavant now returned 
to Marwar and after a short time went to the imperial court along with 
his son Prchvisiriiha. 

In 1727, IMaharaja Jasavantsimlia was for a third time sent as 
the Subedar of Guzerat, where he spent three years. At the end of 
that period, he was sent to Kabul to assist the Subedar of that province 
against the invasions of the Pathans. The Maharaja rendered sjdendid 
service there and the Pathans were driven l,>ack. Jasavantsiihhaji was 
now stationed at the ini})ortant station of Jami’oj on the Indian 
frontier where he passed the remaining days of his life. 

On the eve of his depai’ture to Kabul. iMaharaja Jasavantsiihhaji 
left the administration entirely in the hands of Prince Prthvisimha. 
Col. Tod on the authority of the chronicles tells us how Aurangzeb 
demanded the presence of the Rathor jirince at the imperial court. 
With unusual cordiality, the Emperor grasped firmly his folded hands and 
asked “ What can you do now 1 " Whth the usual Rajput dignity. 
Prthvisiriiha replied, ■■ God preserve your ilajesty. when tlie sovereign 
of mankind lays the hand of protection on the meanest of liis subjects, 
all his hopes are realised ; but when he condescends to take both of mine 
I feel as if I could conr|uer the world." Upon this the Emjieror 
exclaimed “• Ah, here is another kuttan.’’ This term he always apjilied 
to Jasavantsimlia who always tried to avoid the snares of the Emperor 
and paid him back in his own coin. Aurangzeb. ” affecting to be pleased 
with the frank boldness of the prince's speech ordered him a splendid 
dress which, as customary, he jiut on.'’ But shortly after lie was 
taken ill and expired. His death is attributed to the poisoned rob^ of 
honour presented by the Emperor. Some of the chronicles, however, 
affirm that his death was due to an attack of small-jiox. 

When the news of this pri mature end of the young prince reached 
his father, he was overwhelmed w ith grief : and while pouring out the 
libation of water to the memory of his son. he exclaimed This libation 
is not meant for you, but for iManvar as well, meaning that he would 
never take part in any affairs of his principality. 

The Subedar of Kabul was always at war with the Pa than tribe.'<, 
who though defeated in battle always sought opportunities for plunder. 
In one such skirmish an imperial Mansabdar was killed and his army 
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took to heols, ^Maharaja Jasavantsiriiha who wa^ close at hand sent 
torces to the assistance of the retreating army. A second action now 
took place betwei n the Pathans and th-^ IMaharaja. in \rhich t,he latter, 
though having lost sonif of his best warriors, was able to drive the enemv 
to (heir mountain abodes. After this incident the Pathans were so 
much afraid of the Maharaja that, it is said, they would tremble with 
f'ntr even when they heard the name of Jasavantsimhaji. For five 
years the Mahara ja stay; d at Kaf)ul. and through his endeavours and 
prowess peace was everywhere restored in this principality. 

His second son Jaeatsiihhajl, too, died in his father '.s lifetimi^ 
Shortly aftt'r. he follow(M his sons to the grave in the year 178.5 at 
•la.mroj in Kabul. 

If a life extmuling over Hfty-two y«’ars, the Maharaja i)as.sed the first 
twenty year.- in peae ■ and tranquility, fluring the reign of Sah Jehan : 
while the same mnnbi-t' of years, though jtassed during the reign of 
.\urangzeh in an atmosphere of mistrust and treachery, was spent 
' reditably with rare courage and inteljigcnce. Far-sighted, politic and 
clever as he was. he was versed in the literatur and the Vedanta as well, 
fn literature he has rend.ered his name famous by writing a book called 
Bha-iliahhii-'fham. while liooks on Vendanta like Sa'atmanubhuva and 
others proclaim his keen intellect in the domain of philosophy. 

The last years of his life were spent in the far off north-western 
frontiei' of India. The shrewfl .ffoghul Emperor had some definite 
motive^ in sending this jiowerful Hindu prince to such a distant place. 
He found that the presence of .Jasavant on the frontier of India would 
••usure the safety of his kingdom from the inroads of the Pathan tribes 
who were as troublesonie in those days as they are now. Should however 
die Hindu prince die in the discharge of this onerous duty, the Emperor 
(■(suld not but be pleased at his kingdom being rid of one of the 
powerful vassals, who used to rai.se up his head whenever he liked. 
iMorcover. tile Pvajput prince would get the assistance of none of his 
brethren should lie raise the standard of rebellion, in such a distant 
place. Thc'-e were the intentions which influenced Aurangzeb, when he 
sent away .Jasavant to protect tlie frontier. 

Maharaja .Jasavant fully understood the tactics which Aurangzeb 
adopted to get rid of his enemies and he was always on the alert. The 
.Maharaja wa^ a sincere patron of his religion. There is a story that 
once when, through bigotry. Aurangzeb destroyed several Hindu tmnples 
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and built mosques in theirplace ; the Maharaja, then inPeshawar. caused 
.an assembly consisting of both Hindus and Mahomedans to be held. In 
the open meeting he declared, that should the Emperor persist in his 
policy of persecution, he himself would carry on a counter-persecution 
by the destruction of mosques. Thereupon, it is said, some well-wisher 
of the Maharaja told him that if his words reached the ears of the 
Emperor the latter would be indignant with him. ” This is just the 
reason. ” replied the Afaharaja boldly. •' why I have declared my reso- 
lution in an open meeting.’’ 


Thr(e months after the death of the Maharaja, his two queens 
Jadamji and Narukijl gave birth to two posthumous sons named 
Ajitasitiiha and Dalthambhana respectively in the city of Lahore. But 
Aurangzeb declared them to be illegitimate and in consequence, for- 
feited the principality of Marwar for want of legal heirs. 

In order chat Ajitsiriiha, the elder son of Maharaja Jasavantsiiiiha 

.... might succeed his father, the Pi,athors wrote from 

siiiiha. Kabul a letter to that effect to the Emperor. 

But Aurangzeb refused as the heir was still a baby of three months, 
and he ordered that the infant prince should be sent to his court. 
He took Ajitsiiiiha under his care, so that he might not be carried 
iway to Marwar. As the Rathors found Aurangzeb was not favour- 
able to their proposal, they came in person to plead their cause at 
Delhi. To their dismay, they found that the infant prince was very 


strictly guarded by the Emperor: and they planned to steal away their 
ruler to Jodhpur. At this time it so happened that the wife of the 
Sardar of Borawar, on her return from a pilgrimage to the Ganges, had 
come to Delhi. The Rathors saw it was a good opportunity to carry 
out their cHsign. So on Durgadas’s advice, they had both the infant 
princes sent to the Sardarni at the hands of Khichi Mukundadas who 


was disguised as a Sadhu. Prince Dalthambhana died on the way, 
while Ajitsiiiiha was brought to Balunda under the protection of the 
Sardarni. and from there was sent to Sirohi. Here he was placed with 
a Brahman Purohit named Jaggu under the supervision of Mukundadas. 
The Emperor came to know that Maharajkumar had been taken away 
from him. so he ordered that the infant should be brought back to him. 


The Rathors prepared to fight for their prince, the Emperor took up the 
challenge. They killed the two ivives of Jasavantsiiiiha and drowned 
their bodies in the Jamuna. A battle took place between the imperial 
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forces and the Rathors in Delhi in 1736 and there Jodha Ranchhoddas 
and Bhatti Raghunath were killed, while Rathor Durgadas though 
wounded escaped. 

The Emperor granted the State of Jodhpur to Indrasihiha. the 
grandson of Amarasirhha, who established his authority all over Jodhpur, 
though Champawat Sonag and Durgadas continued to fight on behalf of 
Ajitsiriihaji. At last Sonag and his party including Durgadas left 
Jodhpur and went away to Mewar. Maharana Rajasiihha protected 
them. At this time Aurangzeb went on an expedition to the Deccan. 
This was a favourable opportunity which was seized by the Rathors who 
defeated and drove away the imperial officers from Marwar. The latter 
hastened to the Emperor at Ajmer and described to him all the vio- 
lent acts committed by the Rathors. Aurangzeb sent his son Prince 
Akbar to Jodhpur to bring the Ratliors to obedience. Durgadas 
seeing that force would be of no avail to him, tried to win over Akbar by 
diplomacy to his side, tiy tempting him with the oSer to place him on 
his father’s throne. Akbar was only too willing to imitate his father’s 
example, and he soon threw in his lot with Durgadas. They together 
advanced with 100,000 men against the Emperor, who had barely 10,000 
men with him at Ajmer. Seeing his critical condition Aurangzeb at 
once sent word to Muazzam to come immediately to Ajmer. This 
Prince, after his return from Ujjain, was encamped at Udaipur neai' 
the Udaisagar lake. No sooner had he received his father’s order, 
than he came to Ajmer, while Akbar and his Rathor allies were only 
four miles from that place. Zahid Khan and other commanders desert- 
ed Akbar’s side and went over to the Emperor. Only Tahir Khan, 
the Commander-in-Chief of Akbar’s army, remained faithful to Akbar : 
but even he was tem 2 )ted by Aurangzeb to leave the prince. Unsuspect- 
ingly at midnight he deserted Akb.ar and prostrated himself at the 
imperial feet. But he was killed by a mace at Aurangzeb’s order. At 
these numerous misfortunes. Prince Akbar lost heart. Khafi Khan and 
other Mahomedan historians are of oiiinion that Aurangzeb very cleverly 
had a forged proclamation distributed in Akbar 's army and it fell into 
Rathor hands. The proclamation stated that Akbar had cleverly brought 
the Rajputs with him. now they should be placed in front while he 
should station himself in the rear. The Rajputs placed between two 
fires could be easily destroyed by Aurangzeb’s army in front and 
Akbar s force in the rear. No sooner did the Rajputs come to know of 
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this proclamation than they separated from him. Akbar had no other 
alternative but flight. Prince Muazzam and Abu-1 Kasim were .sent after 
him. All the baggage of Akbar’s force was captured and his personal 
attendants were put to the .sword. In spite of his distress. .A.kbar was 
.still more anxious for the fate of liis children and knew not where to 
shelter them. Durgadas offered to place the children under the care of 
his family and asked Akbar to accompan 3 ^ him. The Prince had full 
confidence in the Rathor chief and entrusted his children to Raj])ut 
protection. Durgadas sent them with a favourite of his to his zenana. 
Taking Akbar with him, they went to the Deccan b\’ way of Rajpipla. 
There Sambhaji and Akbar were brought together, so that Aurangzeb 
was com]ielled to turn his attention southwards. 

In the meanwhile, Sonag and his party were killed in a fight with 
Etikad Khan, son of ASraf Khan. Other Rathor.s went and plundered 
Pur and Mandal. in Mewar. where Mansimha, the Raja of Kri^ngadh 
was commanding the imperial forces. Afterwards they went away to 
Sirohi, where their infant king Ajitsiriiha was in b.iding. In 1742. the 
Rathors laid siege to the fortress of Siwana where its commander Purdil 
Khan iMevati was killed. Two years later, Hadil Durjansimha who had 
been driven away from Bund! and had joined the Rathors in their plunder 
of Pur and .Mandal, was killed by the Mahomedans. 

In 1745, the ide.a occurred to some of the Rathors that they had 
seen nothing of the ruler for whom they were fighting and suffering so 
much. So they must see him with their own eyes and afterwards they 
could bear any suffering for his cause with equanimity. So the\’ appoint- 
ed Champawat Udaisirhha, son of Lakhdhir. and Mukundadas. son of 
Sujanasiriiha, as their spokesmen. These two pestered Khichl iMpkiinda- 
das and even threatened him with death if he refused to show to them 
their ruler : esoecialK as .some of the Sardars were beginning to doubt 
whether their ruler was alive or not ; and if alive, they were asking for his 
whereabouts. But Khichl Mukundadas replied that as he had been 
entrusted with the care of the Maharaja’s person by Durgadas ; and as 
the latter was awa^^ in the Deccan, he could not bring out the Maharaja 
without Durgadas’s consent. But as the chiefs insisted on the matter, 
he had to give way and they with their tmung ruler went away to the 
hills and from there carried on a guerilla war for eighteen years. 

In 1751, the Maharaja was married to a daughter of the Rana 
of Udaipur. Aurangzeb had so far suspected that Ajitsiriiha was a 
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mere pretender ; but seeing that the Rana had given his daughter in 
marriage to the Rathor. he was convinced that the latter must be the 
real son of Jasavantsiiiiha. But now the Emperor began to be anxious 
about the fate of his grand-children, — the children of Prince Ak bar — 
who Avere being brought up in the zenana of Durgadas. Aurangzeb was 
very much afraid lest they might be foieed to marry into some common 
Mah</mpdan famih’ Avhich would be a degradation to their imperial 
rank. So he asked Durgadas to give these children back to him. See- 
ing a favourable opportunity the Rathor chief sent them away to the 
Emperor by means of Sujat Khan, the Subedar of Cuzerat. Aurangzeb 
was very much pleased Avith Durgadas and granted to him Merta in 
Jagir and made him the commander of -.500 Jats and of 2,500 horse- 
men. On Durgadas’s request, he granted to Ajitsimha Jalor and Sachor. 
.\Iojahid Khan. avIio was hitherto the ruler of Jalor Avas gi\*enin compen- 
sation Palanpur. where his descendants are reigning to this day as the 
XaAvabs of Palanpur. 

In 1759. tAvo ]jrinces were born to Ajit.siriiha. Four years later, 
cm hearing of the ncAvs of Aurangzeb’s death, the Jlaharaja immediately 
attacked Jodhpur and took posses.sion of the city, defeating Xajim Kuli, 
the imperial commander, Avho fled arvay. Later he conquered Sojhat, 
SiAvana and Pali. Emperor Bahadur Sah. Aurangzeb's successor, in- 
vaded Jodhpur, becau.se of Ajitsimha's unauthorised action in taking 
possession of his ancestral kingdom. The Emperor had also to chastise 
Jaisihiha, the Raja of Amber, as the latter had helped Prince Azam in his 
attempt to obtain the imperial crown. Bahadur Sah came up to 
Ajmer and ordered Jodhpur and Amber to be confiscated and thereupon 
both .'ijitsiinha and Jaisiriiha came to the Emperor and from there Avent 
to Delhi. They AAere ordered to accompany the imperial forces Avhich 
Avere sent to the Deccan to cpiell the disturbances there. But both the 
disjjossessed Rajas Avent as far as the Karbada river and from there 
turned back. They went to L'daipur and folloAAung the Rana’s advice, 
drove out the imperial forces from Jodhpur. For six months Jaisiriiha 
stayed in Jodhpur then seeing a favourable opportunity, he took posses- 
sion of his patrimony at Amber. After some interval, the tAvo Alaha- 
rajas and Durgadas took possession of lake Saihbhar, Avhich aars a part 
of the imperial territory. Ajit.siriiha and Jaisiriiha dmded up their neiv 
possession betiveen themselves, but Durgadas also claimed some share 
of the spoil ; but J aisiriiha tauntingly said that to obtain a share of lake 
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Sarhbliar, one must be born of Jasavantsimha's family. Xaturallv 
Durgadas felt aggrieved. 

In 176H. Bahadur Sab. vi.sited Ajmer. Jaisihilia and Ajitsiiiiha 
met him there. Bahadur Sah, recognizing accomplished facts, granted 
an imperial farman inve, sting both the iMaharajas with the territorie.'^ 
which they had usurped by force. The Emperor needed very badly 
peace in Rajputana, as the Sikhs were becoming very turbulent in the 
Punjab and he was planning an expedition against them. At this time. 
Amarasiriiha of Udaipur was conspiring against hisfather Rana Jaisiihha 
in order to usurp the gadi. The Rana demanded help from Ajitsiiiiha 
at this critical juncture ; and the Jodhpur Maharaja finding it was an 
excellent opportunity to be rid of Durgadas sene him away to Udaipur 
to settle amicably the dispute between the father and son. Durgadas 
was successful in his mi.s.sion, the rebellious Amarasiuiha wa.s appeased 
by the grant of Rajnagar. which yielded an annual revenue of three lacs. 
The Rana was so pleased with this Rathor Sardar. that he kept him at 
his court. Wlien nearing his death. Durgadas went to Ujjain and died 
an exile on the bank of the Sipra. In his memory a chhatri has been 
erected and is now called the Rathor chhatri. For his unwisdom, in 
giving up such a loyal and de%'oted servant as Durgadas. a poet wrote as 
follow.s : — 

liJir -g?: sETTffsf II ” 

A century later, another Maharaja of Jodhpur, iMansi hha confiscated 
the estates of the Sardans who had helped him before. The couplet 
was written at that time, and means that in tliis (Jodhpur) family, it is 
customary to be ungrateful, as Durga was burnt on the Sipra river. 

Bahadur Sah died in 1769 and he was followed by two ephemeral 
emp^’rors, Jaliandar Sah and Farrukh-.siyar. At the coronation of Far- 
rukh-,siyar. Ajitsirhha wa.s not present. To avenge this slight the 
Emperor sent Saiyid Husain All Khan, his Commander-in-Chief . to 
Jodhpur. But the Maharaja came to terms with him and in his company 
came to Delhi. To please him, the Emperor appointed him commander 
of 6,000 Jats and 6,000 horsemen and made him the Suf'edar of Guzerat. 
For six years, Ajitsiiiiha remained in Guzerat and became very friendly 
with the two Saiyid brothers — Saiyid Abdullah Khan, the Vazir ami 
Saiyid Husain Ali Khan, the Commander-in-Chief — who were all-powerful 
in the Empire and ar<= known in history as the Saiyid King-Makers. Ajit- 
-simha entered into a conspiracy ivith these two brothers and the Emperor 
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was imprisoned and killed by them. On the vacant throne, another 
puppet prince Rafl-ad-darajat was made Emperor, and in four months he 
was succeeded by Rafi-ad-daula. fn 1775, on the coronation Rafi-ad- 
darajat. the Emperor, acting on Ajitsiiiiha’s suggestion, abolished the 
jizya tax, which was imposed on all the Hindus in the imperial cerritory. 
As the ally of the Saiyid King-Makers Ajitsirhha became very powerful at 
Delhi, and the trio managed the imperial affairs just as they liked. They 
decided to place RoSan-akhtar. one of the grandsons of Aurangzeb. on 
the vacant throne. The new Emperor assumed the name of Mahomad 
Sah and with the help of Nizam-al-mulk had Saiyid Abdullah Khan im- 
prisoned and Saiyid Husain Ali Khan killed. Ajitsimha wisely remained 
all the time in his dominions. As the Moghul power was visibly 
declining, the Maharaja took advantage of this opportunity and 
captured Ajmer and placed Udawat Am:.rasimha. the Thakur of Nimbaj, 
in command of his new possession. But another imperial force wa.s 
sent for the recapture of Ajmer, and after a bitter struggle with 
Amarasiriiha. Ajmer Itecame once more an imperial possession. As 
Jodhpur was becoming powerful, both Jaisimha and the Emperor were 
becoming jealous of Ajitsiihha's rise. Jai“iriiha advised Mahoma d Sail to 
have the MalnuAja killed by his young son Abhai.simha. who was residing 
with the Flmpcror at Delhi. So once the Emperor and Abhalsiiiiha 
went on an excursion on the Jamuna river. While they were in the 
middle of the river. .Mahomad Sah asked Abhaisiihha to kill his father, 
and threatened to drown him in the river if he refused to carry out his 
suggestion, in terror of his life. Abhaisithha consented and wrote to his 
younger brother Bakhatsirhha to murder their father. Bakhatsihiha 
carried out his brother’s plan. Ajitsirhha was murdered in 17^1. 
About this sad incident, a poet has written the following ver.se . — 

“ TOcT ITT^ 1 

0 Bakhata! thou of evil omen, thou ha.st killed Ajitsimha, that 
Ajitsirhha. the beloved of the wliole Hindu world, and the target of all 
iMahoniedan spear.s. 

From the time of his birth to the day of his death. Ajitdmha ex- 
perienced inan^ a vicissitude of fortune. In the care of Durgadas and 
other Rathor chiefs, he spent his early and impressionable years. When 
he came to know who he was, he went through many dangers to obtain 
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liis ancestral kingdom, and did not rest till he was successful in his aim. 
W^heu he ascended the gadi, he made himself so very powerful that 
he imprisoned Emperor Farrukh-.siyar and had him killed, four Delhi 
sovereigns owed their throne to him and for a considerable time he 
made and unmade Emperors at his own will. A poet has well said : — 

At ifTcTHT, Atm fit Ai'gsrm H” 

Ajo (Aptsimha) was the real Emperor of Delhi, and. his minister Ragbu- 
nath wielded powers like a Raja. Euro])ean writer.s have str'Ied 
Ajitsiriiha as a King-Maker. A very lofty temple was built on the spot 
where Ajitsiriiha was cremated. It was begun in 1856 by Bhlmsiiiihajl 
and was fini.shed in 186b. Ajitsiriiha had thirteen sons, of whom 
Abhaisiihha became the Maharaja of Jodhpur and Anandasiriiha 
the ruler of Idar. 

Abhaisiihha succeeded his father to the gadi of Jodhpur in 1781. 

At his coronation. Emperor .Mahoniad Sah gave 
Rajrajeswar and granted him in 
jagir Xagor which was then in possession of 
Indrasiihha, the grandson of Amarasiihlia. Abhaisimha gave Indra- 
siihlia some other jagir and handed over Xagor to his younger brother 
Bakhat.siihh? , Later the Maharaja invaded and defeated the Rav 
of Siroh! to teacli him a lesson. To check tlie tide of Maratlia 
invasion in 1783, Sarbaland Kban was made Siibedar of Guzerat and 
he was sent there with a powerful Rajput force including the Jodhpur 
ruler, Kaclihawa ChhatrasirhhajI and the Mewar contingent. A battle 
between the Imperial and Maratlia forces took place near Delhi, the 
Marathas had to flee and the imperial authority was re-established. 

As the Delhi authority was becoming gradually weaker, the Sube- 
dars of Oudh and of the Deccan proclaimed their independence in 1787 
and Sarbaland Khan, the Subedar of Guzerat also followed their example. 
Mahoniad Sail made Abhaisiriiha Subedar of Guzerat, and he invaded 
his new Suba accompanied by his brother Bakhatsiriiha. At Ahmed- 
abad, the JIaliaraja and Sarbaland met in l)attie and after five days' stub- 
born fighting. Sarlialand had to acknowledge defeat. The victory 
was mainly due to the 'nravery of the Xagor contiiigesit led by Bakhat- 
siiiilia. The rebel Suliedar was allowed to retreat with all his baggage. 
He then fled to Delhi and persuaded the Emperor that he had to fight 
Abhaisiriiha. as his troops whose pay was in arrears would have 
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murdered him if he had submitted. Mahomad Sah believed this 
palpable falsehood and made Sarbalaud, the Subedar of Kasmir. 
Considerable booty fell into the hands of Abhaisirirha and some of the 
artillery then captured is still to be seen in the Jodhpur fort. A year 
later the new Subedar of Guzerat drove away Bap Rao Peshwa who 
had penetrated into Guzerat as far as Baroda. Abhaisiriiha remained 
for a long time in Guzerat. As his younger brother Anandasiihha was 
without any jagir, he. began to plunder the Marwar possession.s. and 
to put an end to liis forays Abhaisiriiha wisely made him the luler of 
Idar. 

About this time a tpiarrel arose between Bakhatsiriiha and Zorawar- 
siihha, the Maharaja of Bikaner over the possession of Kharbuji district. 
Bakhatsirhha was victorious and annexed the district to his territory. 
Abhaisiriiha also esjioused his brother's cause and invaded and 
besieged Bikaner. Zorawarsiriiha protested against Abhaisiriiha’s 
action, as he had already surrendered Hie land in dispute to Bakhat- 
.siihha, and on the latter's suggestion demanded help from Jaisiriiha, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. Jaisiihha marched immediately on Jodhpur. 
Abhai.simha was compelled to raise the siege of Bikaner and to retreat 
to Jodhpur. Bakhat.siihha was asked by his elder brother to come to 
his help and tight against Jaisiriiha. He immediately marched against 
the Jaipur ruler and reached Gagavana (near Ajmer). There a battle 
was fought. Out of the o.OOo men of Bakhatsimha all weie killed 
except a bare 6U. With this handful of men. Bakhatsiriiha rushed on 
the place wliere the .Jaipur flag was living, thinkiog that .Jaisimha 
must be near about there, and the Jaipur ruler frightened at his 
approach fled from the battle-field. Thus with but 60 men, the Xagor 
ruler defeated the .faipur forces and checked the invasion. Abhai- 
siriiha. although he very cordially thanked his brother for his helji, 
blamed him for his rashness. About this battle a poet has sung : — 

JTJmtirT r ii” 

Amarsiihha thrust his dagger with terrible effect at Agra, in the same 
way Bakhat used his steel at Gagavana. 

After the battle of Gaeravana, at the intercession of the Rana peace 
was brought about between Jaipur and Jodhpur. In the same vear 
1795 Xadir Sah Durani invaded and jilundercd Delhi. 
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In 1804, Emperor Mahomed Sah died and he was .succeeded by 
Ahmad Sah. The new Emperor appointed Bakhatsiihln as Sidiedar 
of Guzerat. Abhaisiriiha died in 1805 after a reign of twenty-four rears. 
He was a brave man and he was always v^ictorious in battle. He left 
only one .son Hamsiihha. 

The new ruler ascended the gadi in 180.5. Owing to his ill-temj)er, 

many of the Rathor Sardars left him .’ncl joined 

34. llaharaja . i i i i , 

Rainsiiiiha. With Bakhatsimlia. Only a tew loyal bardars, 

including the Sardarof Merta and Puroliit Jaggu, 
remained faithful to Ramsimha when Bakhatsimha invoided Merta. A 
battle was fought in 1807 outside the Jodhpui' gate, and after much 
slaughter the Nagor ruler was victorious. After his defeat. Bamsiiiiha 
sent an envoy to Madhoji Sindhia demanding help against his uncle. 
Before the Maratha chief could come to Ramsiihha’s lielp. Bakhatsiihha 
marched to Jodhpur ami drove away his neiiiiew, who had to fly to 
Malwa. Although at first with the Maratha help, he liarried and even 
conquered a large part of Marwar territories, but in tlie end Ramsimha 
was given the Saihbhar district by his uncle. In 1829 Ramsiiiiha died 
in Jaipur. 

After a succe.ssful rule of seventeen years in Xagor. Bakhatsimha 


became the ruler of Jodhpur alter dncnng away 
35. Maharaja . . 

Bakhatsimha. his nephew m 1808 in the month ot bravana. 

Mtidhoji Sindhia. as recpiested by Ramsiniha. w as 
on his way to invade Marwar, but hearing of the many brave deeds of 
Bakhatsiihha, he prudently retreated. But the new ruler thought that 
the Maratha.s. although for the present they had gone away, would surely 
come back and ravage Marwar : so he prepared a large army to chastise 
them. With this force Bakhatsimha took possession of Ajmer and then 
marched into Jaipur. He encamped at Sindholya. The then ruler of 
Jaipur, Madho.siiiiha. saw that his kingdom would soon become the battle- 
field between the Rathor.s and the Marathas. In this crisis he turned for 
help to his wife , who wa.s a niece of Bakhat.siihlia and as such she alone 
could draw him out of the difficulty. He explained the whole position 
to Ids Rani and said that the only solution of the difficulty lay in the 
death of Bakhatsimha. He gave a poisoned dre.ss to his v ife. wlio sent 
it to her uncle out of obedience to her hu.sband's will, tog.oi her with some 
ornaments and gold. The Jodhpur Maharaja was in need of money and 
very gladly put on the poisoned dress. In a couple of hours the poison 
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penetrated into his system and he died in Sindho'ya. in 1809, after a 
short reign of thirteen months. At their leader’s death his army became 
discouraged and retreated. A temple has been built at Sindholya in 
memory of Bakhatsiriiha by his son Bijaisiriiha in 1822. 

Col. Tod. in his Anmis. wriies that it was Iswarisirhha’s wife who 
.sent that poisoned dress to Bakhatsiihha. But in 1809, Madhosirhha 
and not Iswarlsiraha was on the gadi of Jaipur, and the latter had died 
in ISOS. kSo it could not be Tswarlsiihha’s wife who had sent the fatal 
dress to Bakhatsiriiha. 

Moreover Col. Tod writes : During his three years of sov- 

ereignty. Bakhta had found both time and resources to strengthen and 
embellish the strongholds of M.arwar. He completed the fortifications 
of the capital, and greatly added to the palace of Jodha from the spoils 
of Ahraedabad. He retaliated the injuries of the intolerant Islamite, 
and threw down his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagor and 
with the wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days. It was Bakhta 
also who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day unrevoked 
in Marwar." 

Bakhatsiriiha was a brave, political and learned ruler. He was very 
keen on dealing out justice to his subjects. The Jodhpur wall ivhich is 
still intact was completed by him within the shoit space of six months. 
The work had hegim as early as the first decade of the sev’enteenth 
century, in the reign of iMaldev ; but it was only by Bakhatsiriiha ’s zeal 
and ]ier.sistencc that the wall was finished. 

Bijaisiriiha was the only son of the late ruler and he was inscalled on 
the gadi in the di.strict of Maroth, east of Jodh- 
Bija^ishnha'!^^ Emperor Ahmad Sah sent him the custom- 

ary presents. In 1811, Ramsiriiha. the dispos- 
sessed ruler of Jodhpur, invaded Marwar with the help of Appaji Rao 
and Madhosiiiiha of Jaipur. Gajsiriiha. the Maharaja of Bikaner, and 
Bahadursiiiiha. the iMaharaja of Kri.sngadh came to the rescue of 
Bijaisiriiha. A battle wa.s fought at Merta. At first the Jodhpur ruler 
was victorious, but later on he was defeated. Bijaisiriiha lied to Nagor. 
rile iMarathas under Appaji Rao followed him and besieged Nagor. 
The Jodhpur Sardars sent two men. one belonging to Khokhar branch of 

A- a matter of fact lie reignetl only for one year. 
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Rathors and the other to the Gehalot clan, to kill Apjiaji Rao. 
These two men disguised as hanias entered the Maratha camp and 
began to quarrel among themselves. They therefore carried their com- 
plaints before Appaji Rao. and then seeing a favourable opportunity 
they pierced the Maratha chief with daggers. In the confusion caused 
in the Maratha camp by the death of their commander, the Khokhar 
managed to escape and was given a Jagir. About this incident a ])oer 
has made the following couplet : — 

“ ^51-^ WTOT II ” 

The Khokhar was a terrilile eater, as he swallowed a goblin hke 
Appaji. In spite of Appaji's deafh Ramsimha managed to otitam pos- 
session of a considerable portion of iMarwar. but liis rule lasted only for 
a short time. Taking advantage of the quarrel between the two cousins 
Ramsiriiha and Bijaisiiiiha, the Sardars managed to usurp a good deal ol 
power and caused much trouble to the ruler. Bijaisiiiiha engaged a 
mercenary force to keep his turbulent jagirdars in awe. The Sardar^ 
incensed at this step left the darbar and went away to \ isalpur. In 
miles to the east of Jodhpur, and on fhe suggestion of Khichi Gordhan. 
Bijaisiiiiha went to Visalpur and persuaded them to return. Shortly 
afterwards Atmaram, the iMaharaja's guru, died in the Jodhiuir fort and 
Bijaisiiiiha himself performed his funeral ceremonies. Many Sardars 
came to the fort to attend the funeral and taking advantage of this, 
Bijaisiiiiha had them all seized and imprisoned them for life. About 
this incident there is this following couplet : — • 

“ ^ jmfMK I 

jfti jnfr^T, Ii ” 

The shaven one even while dead killed four men with tuft^ of hair. 
The shaven one refers to Atmaram who as a spiritual teacher had his 
head shaved, while the four jagirdars as men of ihe world ke^it tlieir 
hair. These four-^ Sardars were Chaiiipawat Devisiriiha.'' the Thakur of 

^6 Col. Tod says that he was an Afghan, but this is not corroborated by the Khyatas. 
•if Col. Tod says that the number was six. But the couplet above cited cites only 
four names, and the Khyatas also mention onh' four Sardars. 

i' Col. Tod writes : “ The chief of Pokaran . . . adopted a son of Raja Ajit [of Jodh- 
pur] as their chief ; his name was Devisimha ” and continues that the adoption was taken 
■‘not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief . . . having no sons of his own.'’ 
Theie are several inaccuracies here. Devisimha was neither the son of Ajitsirhha, nor 
was he given by his father to be adopted by the chief of Pokaran, He was in fact 
a son of MahSsirhha of Pokaran who is said by Tod to have died childless. 
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Pokaran ; Kumpawat Chhatrasimha, theThakur of Asop ; Uda\Yat Kesri- 
sirhha, the Thakur of Ras and Udawat Daulatsiraha. the Thakur o‘ 
Nimbaj. The first three died in a short time in prison ; while the last 
named was released. DeYisimha of Pokaran had become very powerful 
and used to say that the kingdom of Jodhpur lay in his scabbard ; 
when he wa.s seized he was taunted about his statement and he retorted 
that the scabbard was now with his son Sabalsiiiiha. Sabalsirhha on 
hearing of his father's death rebelled and plundered Pali but while 
attacking Visalpur he was killed. As he had subdued all his rebellious 
chiefs, Bijaisirhha’s power was firmly established. The Jodhpur ruler 
was a Vaisnavite of the Vallabhacharya .school and as such he prohibited 
sternly the use of tneat and intoxicants in his dominion. If a Sardar 
dared to consume wine and meat, he was immediately exiled from iMar- 
war. So great was the awe in which he was held by his subjects that it 
wa.s a common saying at the time that in Bijaisihiha's reign the tiger and 
the lamb used to drink water from the same pool. 

In A’.S. bSi’T a (juarrei broke out in ’.\Iewar between Rana 
Arisiiiiha and his Sardais about ^he district of Gndvad. The Rana 
asked for help from Bijaisimha and with his help put down the turbu- 
lent chiefs. As the Rana had no money to pay tlm Marwar ruler for his 
help, the Godvad district was given to him as compensation and to this 
davit belongs to the Jodhpur State. About this time the plunderers of 
the Sarai caste became troulilesome and a force was sent to Urnarkot to 
suppres.s them. In that place the Sodhas (a sept of Parmars) were the 
rulers. They were driven away by the Talpuras of Sindh. Vijad, the 
Talpura leader, was defeated by Bijaisimha and his territory was 
anne.xed to Ilarwar. In 1844 as the Marathas were preparing 
to invade Jaipur, its ruler Pratapsiihha asked for help from Bijaisimha, 
because Jaipur formed the bulwark of Rajputana against the Maratha 
aggression and should it succumb, Jodhpur would also fall under Maratha 
domination. The Jodhpur ilaharaja immediately rushed to the defence 
of the Jaipur territory and a battle was fought between the Rajputs and 
the Maratha.s at Tunga. and it was mainly owing to the Rathor bra very 
that the Rajputs were victorious and the Marathas were driven away. 
Gn their return from Jaijmr, Bijaiasitiiha seized Ajmer. To avenge 
his defeat. Madhoji .Sindhia prepared another trained force within four 
years and invaded Marwar. Bijaisiihha called the Maharajas of Bikaner 
and of Kri.sngadh to his helj). They joined the Jodhpur forces at 
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Merta. The Maratha forces came to the Luni river, and while they 
were tliere De Boigne’s artillery stuck fast in the mud. Some of the 
Rathor chiefs advised immediate attack, but owing to internal disunion 
the opportunity was soon lost. The Maharajas of Bikaner and Kri.sn- 
gadh withdrew their forces, as they were needed for the defence of their 
own territorie.s against the impending Maratha attack and the Rathor 
force was left alone to fight De Boigne. Owing to some confusion, 
the Rajputs attacked their own artillery mistaking it for the enemy's. 
Taking advantage of this mistake, the Marathas da.shed on the Rajputs 
and defeated them completely. Bijaisiriiha fled to Merta and from there 
to Xagor. Madhoji Sindhia seized Ajmer. Fearing the continuance of 
the ^faratha invasion, Bijaisihdia soon made terms with Madhoji. The 
terms were necessarily severe. The Maharaja had to pay 60 lacs of 
Rupees and to give up Ajmer. The tribute hitherto paid to the Dehli 
Emperors was to iie paid hereafter to the Marathas. As the Jodhpur 
State was too poor to pay 60 lacs in cash ; jewels, some cash and a fev 
hostages were given in security. 

Maharaja Bijaisiihha had a Jat mistress named Crulabrai, 

who for a long time was his chief favourite. So great was her 
hold on the Maharaja that she even interfered in state matters. The 
Sardars naturally resented this intrusion of an upstart woman in poli- 
tics. A conspiracy was formed against her under the leadership of 
Savaisiihha of Pokaran. grandson of Devisithha, and Gulabrai was mur- 
dered. The conspirators even tried to dethrone Bijaisiihha and place 
his crrandson Bhimsimha on the throne, but the attempt failed. The 
^laharaja survived this event by a few months only and lie passed away 
in the month of Asad. 1749 after a reign of fortv years. Although 
the end of his reign was feeble. Bijaisiihha for the greatei’ part of hi^ 
rule gave complete peace and order to his kingdom. He was a devoted 
follower of the Vaisnvite sect, and built several temples, the most famous 
of which the Gangasamji temple is still extant. He converted several 
palaces of his exiled chiefs into temples by depositing idols in them. 
In honour of his mistress Gulabrai, he built the Gulabsagar tank, the 
Kunjabihari temple. Girdikot and Maihhlabagh where now the Saddar 
hospital is situated. 

After Bijaisiihha's death, Bhimsiihha. the son of Bhomasiriiha and 

37. Maharaja the grandsoii of the late Maharaja, who was then 

Bhimsimha. Jaissalmer hastened to Jodhpur and ascended 
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the gadi. It was the wish of the Bijaisiiiiha, that Ids younger son Zalim- 
siriiha should succeed him : but owing to the help of Savaisirbha of 
Pokaran and of the Thakur of Auva, Bhimsiihlia became the ruler of 
Marwar. During his father's lifetime Zalimsithha was granted the jagir 
of Godvad. but his nephew when he became the Maharaja sent a force 
against him and Zalimsiiiiha had to leave his domain and died in exile in 
Mewar. Bhimsimha lived on bad terras with his brothers and nephews. 
The reason for this enmity seems to be due to the evil influence which 
•Savaisiiiiha had on his ruler. The Thakur of Pokaran was a bitter foe 
of Bijaisimha who had killed his grandfather ; and when he olitained 
power in iMarwar in Bhirasiriiha's reign he pursued relentlessly all the 
survivors of the late ruler’s family. The only member of the royal 
family who managed to escape was Mansimha. a cousin of Bhimsiriiha. 

With his usual foresight. Bijaisirhha had granted to his grandson 
.Mansiihhr. the jagir of Jalor, .so that he might be out of his cousin's 
power. When Bhlmsiiiiha ascended the gadi. he sent a force against 
him. A struggle went on between the coudns for some time. In 1857. 
.Mansimha because of his straitened circumstance.s plundered Pali and on 
his return, he came acroN* Bhimsirhha’s force at Sakdada. He was on the 
point of being made prisoner, but was saved by the Thakur of Auvil. 
who carried him safely to Jalor. The IMaharaja tried in vain to oust his 
cousin from that place. Bhimsimha sent a large army with Bhandari 
Gangaram. Singhi Manraj and Singhi Indraraj to besiege Jalor. The 
siege was very vigorou.sly pursued and IMansiriiha was compelled to 
think seriously of leaving the fort, ft was about the time of the Divali 
festival. He asked for advice from his guru Ayas Devanath. His 
teacher advised him to wait for four or ti\'e days before abandoning the 
Jalor fort. And it so happened, that on the fifth day after Divali, Bhim- 
simha died suddenly in the month of Kartik, LSBO. When this news 
reached the Imsieging force. Bhandari Gangaram and Singhi Indraraj 
saw that as Bhimsi^hha was childless, Mansiriiha was the inevitable 
succe.ssor. So they offered their allegiance to Afansirhha and recognised 
him as their ruler by giving to him nazar and performing nichhraval. 
Mansiihha thereupon made his state entry into Jodhpur at the head 
of his forces. Bhimsiriiha reigned for eleven years. During his 
reign there was not a single famine in Marwar. He had a very high 
idea of his royal dignity. It is related that once when out riding his 
whip fell down from his hands, and it was given to him by one of his 
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syces. That such a man as his syce should presume to give liim the whip 
was looked upon by Bhimsimha as an insult to his royal dignity. When 
he came to the fort, he performed a purification ceremonj^ and made some 
offerings to Brahmans to wash out his sin. Bhimsimha was however of a 
cruel temperament and vindictive towards the members of his family. 

Maharaja iMansiihha was the grand&on of Bijaisiihha and son of 
Gumansiihha. He was installed on the gtidi in 
month of Magli. 1860. The first two years of 
the new reign passed in peace and harmony, but 
the seed of future troubles was already laid. Savaisiriiha of Pokaran 
announced that the wife of Bhimsimha was about to become mother ; 
and he expected to be the regent if the child happened to be a son. Man- 
sirhha declared that, if a son was born he would resign the gadi in his 
favour, but if the child happened to be a daughter she would be married 
into some royal family. In any case, the expectant mother should 
be placed under his care. But Savaisiihha had Bhimsimha’s rani sent 
away to Pokaran, and shortly afterwards announced that a son was 
born and gave him the name of Dhonkalsiihha. Mansiriiha declared that 
Dhonkalsiniha was only a supposititious son of Bhimsimha and refused 
to acknowledge him as the ^laharaja. .Savaisiihha sent away the queen 
mother and her child to Khetdi. 

During the late Maharaja’s lifetime, a marriage was arranged 
between Bhimsimha and Krisnkumari, a daughter of Maharana Bhim- 
simha of Udaipur. But after Bhimsiriiha's deatli, negotiations began 
between Udaipur and Jaipur for the hand of the princess. Mansiihha 
forbade Jagatsirhha of Jaipur to marry Krisnkumari. as he had a 
prior right to her hand. But Jagatsiihha refused to pay any heed to this 
adviee. The Maharaja led a large force to invade Jaipur and encamped 
at Alaniyavas. near Merta. There he heard that bridal presents (tika) 
were being sent from Udaipur to Jaipur. Mansiiiiha sent a force and 
prevented the bridal party from going to Jaipur and it was made to 
return to Udaipur. He also called Jasavant Rao Holkar to his hel]) 
and the Maratha chief met him near Ajmer. Jagatsimha of Jaipur 
thought it prudent to make peace with Mansiriiha ; and both the Alalia- 
rajas met at Puskar, and a two-fold marriage alliance was arranged 
between them. But peace between Jaipur and Jodhpur was of short 
duration. Savaisiihha of Pokaran, thirsting for revenge against Alan- 
siiiiha, stirred up Jagatsiriiha by recalling to him the insult given by 
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Maiisimha in forcibly preventing his marriage. The Jaipur ruler 
allowed himself to be won over by Savaisimha, and he resolved to fight 
with iNlansiraha. As the town of Khetdl ; where Dhonkalsiihha. the 
supposititious son of Bhimsiihha. was living, was in Jaipur territory 
Jagatsiiiiha could very well take up the rival claimant’s cause. A large 
Jaipur force was being prepared to invade Marwar. Owing to Savai- 
siiiiha’s diplomacy. Suritsimha of Bikaner also joined Jaipur. While 
Jaipur and Bikaner were preparing to invade Jodhpur, Mansirirha and 
his army took up their position at Merta, and he immediately wrote to 
Jasavant Rao Holkar who.se wife and family he had protected when 
Holkar and the English were fighting. The Maratha chief came as far 
.IS Harmada (near Ajmer), but being bribed by Jagatsiiiiha he went 
back. Both the Jodhpur and the Jaipur-Bikaner armies were 
encamped at Gingoli. Once more Savaisimha played havoc with Man- 
simha's force by his diplomacy. He won over to his side good many 
Sardars of the Jodhpur army, and twenty-two of them deserted 
(Mansiiiiha, either going away to their homes or joining the invading 
armies. In spite of his hopeless position, the Jodhpur ruler was deter- 
mined to fight out the mattei. but Hertia Zalimsiriiha. Thakur of 
Mithadi and Hertia Sivnathsiihha of Kuchaman and others persuaded 
him to retreat, and Mansimha was brought back to Jodhpur in the 
month of Falgun. 1863. The invading forces soon captured (Merta and 
rapidly overran Xagor. Pall and Sojhat and arrived at Jodhpur which was 
besieged. .Mansimha was quite unprepared to meet the Jaipur-Bikaner 
forces. The invaders enteicd the city in the month of Chaitra. only the 
fort remained with (Mansiihha. The enemy now prejiared to besiege the 
fort. 

In the fort of Jodhpur. Singhi Indraraj, the former commander of 
the army, was a prisoner. He offered to help Mansiiiiha in his difficulty, 
if he was given freedom. So the .Maharaja released him and he managed 
to escape through the besieging forces and to reach Merta. He met 
Mertia Sivnathsiihlia of Kuchaman and they prepared an army to 
invade Jaipur. About this time Mir Khan, the Pindari chief, was 
fighting on the side of the Jaipur forces at Jodhpur : but a quarrel broke 
out between him and Jagatsirhha over the question of payment, and in 
anger he withdrew his forces from Jodhpur and went away to Merta. 
The Marathas. under Bapuji Sindhia and Jan Butisi, came to Jodhpur 
to assist Mansiriiha and were advancing towards Merta. To arraime 
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srime terms witli Mir Khan. Sivlal. the commander of the Jaipur forces, 
and Savaisiriiha of Pokaran came to Merta, but they failed to placate the 
Pindari leader. But they managed to persuade rhe Marathas to go 
away from Merta by bribing them. On the other hand. Sivnath- 
siiiiha of Kuchaman won over Jlir Khan to the side of Jodhpur, by an 
innnediate payment of one lac of R.upees and a promise of four lacs later. 
Sivnathsimha and the Pindarics then invaded Jaipur. The Jaipur 
forces under Sivlal and the Jodhpur-Pindari forces met at Fagi and in 
the battle, the latter were victorious and captured considerable booty. 
Sivlal fled and Avas pursued h>y Sivnathsiiiiha. The Jodhpur forces 
harried the Jaipur territory and then returned again to Jodhpur. 
Jagatsiihha when he came to know of the havoc wrought by Sivnath- 
siriiha in his dominions, withdrew his forces from Jodhpur in the month 
of Bhadrapad. 1864. The Bikaner forces also retreated and the siege 
of Jodhpur was raised. 

Alansimha was now determined to take revenge on his disloyal 
Sardars, especially on Savaisiiiiha who had troubled him all through his 
reign. So the Maharaja entered into a plot with Mir Khan. It 
wa.s arranged by the two conspirators that Mir Khan should pretend to 
retire from the Jodhpur service, on the ground that he was ill paid and 
lly to Pokaran. and having won Savaisiriiha's confidence kill the Thakur 
at a favourable opportunity. Mir Khan p'ayed the part assigned to him. 
In anger he withdrew his forces from Jodhpur and encamped at Mundwa 
— l(t miles to the south of Nagor. There he began to abuse Mansiriiha, 
Savaisimha believing that the enemy of his enemy was his friend wanted 
to win over the Pindari chief to his side. Alir Khan promised on the 
Quran to be faithful to Savaisiriiha. The latter invited him to his 
palace Avhere some ceremony was going on. While the Pokaran 
Thakur was enjoying the festivities in a tent : the ropes were, bv Mir 
Khan s order, cut and the tent fell down. Savaisimha was buried under 
the debi'is and his head was shown to Mansiiriha by Mir Khan. Three 
other chiefs were killed at the same time. Charhpawat Cfyansirhha, 
Thakur of Pali ; Jetawat Kesarisiiriha, Thakur of Bagdi and Kuriipaivat, 
Bagsiram, Thakur of Chanda val. Their heads also were carried to 
Jodhpur and ivere thrown doivn from the fort and there burnt. As a 
leAvard for this service Mir Khan was given a jagir yielding a revenue of 
30.(100 Pvupees, including the villages of iMundwa and Kuchera and a 
daily allowance of 100 Rupees. 

A 21 
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In 18(55, Mir Khan with the Jodhpur forces was sent against 
Bikaner as its Maharaja had helped Savaisiihha in 1860. The Bikaiie: 
forces were defeated and Suratsiiiiha had to pay a fine of 3 . 00 , 0()0 
Bupees and give back the district Phalodhi which was in his possession. 
A year later ^lansiiiiha sent Mir Khan to Udaipur asking the Rana. that 
as the hand of his daughter Krisnakumari had been promised formerly 
to a member of the Jodhpur family, she should not be married anywhere 
else. Some authorities relate that Rana Bhimsimba seeing that this 
affair might lead to further complications, administered poison to his 
daughter as the best way out of his difficulty ; others relate that the 
daughter herself drank poison to save her father. 

Mir Khan, seeing how indispensable he had become, wanted to 
tak'-' jiossession of Merta and Nagor in addition to Mundwa and Kuchera 
which had already been given to him in jagir. Mansiihha raised no 
objection to ^lir Khan’s ambition : but his minister, Singhi Indraraj 
refused to allow this addition to the Pindari power. Mir Khan joined 
his forces with Muhta Akhechand, a bitter enemy of the minister, who 
}Aromised to give the Pindari chief seven lac.s if he could kill Indraraj. 
.Some Pindari soldiers went to the Jodhpur fort to claim their pay from 
the minister and Aya.sa Devanathji— .Mansiihha's old guru — -who were 
carrying on the administration of the State. A quarrel arose and l.ioth 
the minister and the guru were shot. Mansiriiha took the death of his two 
friends very much to heart and w'ent into retirement, and in the month 
of Vaiiakh, 1873 entrusted the affairs of the kingdom to his son Chhatra" 
siiiiha with iMuhta Akhechand as his minister. Mir Khan had also to 
leave the ilarwar territory and he later founded a principality in iTnnk 
Rampura (i.-. Jaipur territory). For some time Mansiriiha lived in <triet 
seclusion and paid not the slightest heed to the .state affairs. His only 
friend at that time was Benu, his tailor, with whom alone he used to talk. 

In 1874, a treaty was entered into betw'een Jodhpur and the East 
India Compamn The heir-apparent Chhatrasirriha was represented by 
Byas Bisanram and Byas Abhairam, and the Governor-General, the 
Marquess of Hastings, by Col. Metcalfe. The main conditions of thi.< 
treaty were that the British Government undertook to protect Jodhpur, 
while in return Jodhpur promised to pay a tribute to the Company and to 
furnish 1,500 horse for the service of the British Government when 
required. The iMaharaja promised not to enter into any negotiatioji 

H He was an Asopa (Dahima) Brahman by caste. 
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witli any ruler without the sanction of the British (Toverninent. Similar 
treaties were entered into at different times with the other Rajput States. 
In 1S60, a treaty had t een entered into between Jodhpur and the Com- 
pany. It was .signed by the .Marquess of Ha.stings ; but as it was not 
raiified by iMansiriilia it was of course not valid. In that very yeai' 
Clihatrasiihha died. Muhta Akhechand and Chaihpawat Salimsiiiiha. 
the Thakur of Pokaran administered the State, while .Mansimha conti- 
nued to be in his seclusion. 

IVhen the i\larc[uess of Hastings came to know of the deatli of 
Chliatrasirhlia he sent his agent Munsi Barkatali to ascertain whether 
-Mansimha was fit to reign or not. The .Munsi found out that the 
Maharaja was only waiting for a favouraljle opportunity to i-esume his 
active life : and was willing to come out of his retirement, if the Coin- 
])any promised not to interfere in Jodhjmr. Mr. Wilders who was also 
sent by the Governor-General sarv that .Mansimha was not at all insane, 
as he had been represented, but only feigned insanity. The Company 
‘jave the required promise and once more .Mansimha began to administer 
the state affairs and he inspired so much confidence and trust, rhat even 
those wlif) had wronged him felt themselves quite safe. He pleased all 
the Sardars by granting them various offices, while those who were office 
holders were confirmed in their positions. The Maharaja thus completely 
won (jver the trust of all his chiefs. 

Mansimha had adopted this policy of conciliation only in order to lull 
the suspicions of his foes, so that he might deceive them with greatei- 
ease. In 1 STfi. .Muhta Akhechand and eighty-four of his companions were 
seized ])y the Maharaja, as they had helped Chhatrasimha when he was 
the virtual head of the State. Right of these, including Akhechand were 
forced to drink poison in the Jodhpur fort. The ex-minister promised 
to pay .Mansiihha twenty-five lacs if he was released, but Mansiihha 
icfused to grant his requc.st. Josi Sri Kri.sna also was poisoned, and 
while dying, he gave to the Maharaja the curse that as he was dying 
f-hildless. his ruler should also die vcithout issue; and so it happened. 
Owing to this high-handpcl action his Sardars sent a vakil to the Agent 
to the Governor-General at .Ajmer, asking for the British help in their 
difficulties. The Agent promised to bring the matter to the notice of 
-Mansiihha. Owing to the representation.s of the Agent. Mansimha 
pacified fo)' the time being his rebellious Sardars, bv granting to them 
various jagirs. 
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Jii ISSO, owiiifi' to the depredations of the hilly trilie> -the Mers anrt 
the Minas — the district of Menvara which is 32 miles to the west of Ajmer 
was brought under the control of the English Government for eight years, 
and the period was latei- extmided to another nine years. .Mr. Dixon, 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, founded a city — Navosahai' — in that dis- 
ti'ict. which was later permanently annexed to the Company’s dominions. 
.\liout the same time the Sardars and Jagirdars of .Mallani began to 
plmuler that district, and the English Political Agent for the time being 
took up the atlministration of the locality. ]iaying 4.000 Ru])ees a year 
to tin- Maharaja. The district was ceded back to the State under the 
reign of .Jasavantsiiiiha li. When the English annexed Sindh, ^lan- 
siihlia asked the Com[)an\- to give hi!u Umarkot which belonged formerh- 
to .lodhjnir. bur wc' com|uered by the Tidpura armies in l!S69. But the 
Comfvuu’ refused to accede to this reijucst. but as compensation gave 
to .Mausiihha lo.ooo Rupei's annually, tlie estimated revenue of Cmar- 
kot. .\s Mausiihlia h<id promised to pay a tribute of 2.23.0t.>0 Rupees, 
he luul now to pay only 2.13.000 Rupees. 

'i'lu' frontier lietween Siroln and dodlpnir was in a disturbed condi- 
tion owing to the depredations of the Bhils and the Minas. iMansimlia 
was asked to place a force of (ion horse in the locality and thus re- 
establish order- otherwise the Com|)any would have to encamp it- 
troops rhei'o. But as the administration of the Stave was becoming slack 
under the ascendr-ncy of Bhlmnatli no sfejis wore taken ; and tlu> English 
sent up their troojis to the ilisturbed loeali,\\-. and thus was established the 
Eraipiura camp whieli still exists. Madhurajdev Bhonsle of Xagpur 
fled from his territories and took refuge at Jodhpur. The English asked 
.tlausiiiiha to give u|) the refugee, hut the IMaharaja evaded the lec^uest 
stating that a prisoner in -fotllijiur was equally a prisoner in the British 
territory. A rlarbar was held at Ajmer by the Political Agent and ail 
the nilers of Rajpntana were invited to come, but Mansimha did not 
attend the darbar. 

While there existed several sources of frietion between the Conipan\- 
ami the Jodh]nir State, another good reason for the English interference 
ill .Marwar was furnished by the slack administration of the State. 
For soine time everything went on quietly: hut onei* more the 
guru Bhimmtth and his disciples interferetl in state matters, and the 
Maharaja out of his devotion to hi.s teacher did not wish to go against 
them. So affairs went on as liadly a.s before. Jagirs were confiscated. 
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and once again the Sardaes t>roiig))t tlieir eoniidaints before Mr. Sntiier- 
land. tile Company's Agent at Ajmer. In tlie treaty of alliance belwt'eii 
the Briti,sh and the Jodhpui' State it wa.s arranged in ISDI, that in.stead 
of furnishing 1.5()0 hor.se for the .service of the Company, the .Maharaja 
might pay annually to the Engli.sh a smn of 1.15.01)0 Rupees. Furtlu'r 
it was stipulated between th<^ two parties that the tribute of l.o.s.ooo 
Rupees jiaid formerly to the .Marilthas .shouhl be paid to the Compani'. 
Thus Jodhpu)- had to pa\' e\-ery year a sum of 2.23,00)) Rupees to the 
English treasury. But under the a.seendaney of Bhimuath no moiie\- n as 
IxMiig jiaid by the State. ,Mr. Sutherland a.sked .Mansifiilui to assume the 
control ot affairs, but so g'-eat was the ascendancy of his guru that the 
.Maharaja paid tio heed to this .suggestion, 'hhe Agent at last made up 
his mind to interfere and to put an 'Uid to the disorders in the State 
In I.sbtj, he went into Jodhpur with a small English force, accom- 
panied by ail the vakils of all the Rajput States and the dispossessed 
Jodhpur Sardars including BhattI Saktidan. Thakur of Sathin. Mr. 
Sutherland was givmi to nnclei'stand that so long as the English wanted 
to re-establish order in the State, the Sardars would be on his side 
even if it came to fighting; but should any hartn be done to .Mansimiia 
himself, thoir loyalty to the .\raharaja would induce them to take up 
his side. 

On hearing of the arrival ot .Mr. .Sutherland, .^[ansuhlla lett Jodlinnr 
and received him at Banad. eight luile.s to the east of llie capital. The 
Agent asked the M.iharaja to give up the po'.session ot the Jodhjmr fort 
to the Fhiglish. and Mansiihha surrounded by the disatfected Sardars 
readily eonsented. It w as agreed that the fort should be given back .itter 
six months. After a short interv.al. the English returned to Ajmer. As 
regards the Sardars. i\ransiiiilia asked them to go back to their jagir.s. in 
ibe hope that they would be too busy fighting among themselves 
to interfere in state matters. Even now the supremacy ot the .Vatlis 
was unchallenged, the English seeing that order would not be restored 
so long as the Xaths remained in the State ; seized the leadei-s. some of 
whom were taken to Ajmer and others fied away to their e-tates. 
Sravananath was exiled and Laksminath of Mahamaiidir retired to his 
estate'' in Bikaner. After the downfall of the Xath^. .Mansiiiiha ceased 
to take any interest in state affairs, he took u]! the garb of a Sannyilsi 
and left the Jodhpur fort and took up his abode at Maiidor. lie de- 
signated as his successor Takhatsimlia, son of Karana-iihlia. Raja 
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Ilf Ahmednagar. In 1900 on the ekadaM day, .Ilansiihha oassed 
away. 

^Mansiihha was a ruler of considerable political ability, but owing to 
lii.s dissensions with his Sardars and his excessive obedience to the 
Xaths. he could not administer the State as he really wanted. He 
experienced considerable vicissitudes of fortune during his time ; and of 
las long reign of forty ^mars very few w'ere passed in peace. He w as 
personally a learned man and a poet of no mean order. He had a ver\' 
keen appreciation of the abilities of pandits, poet.s and musicians, and 
he welcomed them all to his court, which during his reign became tlu^ 
centre of intelleetual and artistic culture. As a poet has well said - 

sfiry, irist il ” 


Jodha founded Jodhjmr : by propagating Vaisnavism and building 
several temples of Visnu. Bijaisihiha (Brajpal) made Jodhpui another 
.Mathura (Braj) •. Mansimha by bringing together musicians, pandits and 
yogis made Jodhpur another Lucknow, Kasi and Nepal combined. 

As Mansimha had died childless. Mr. Sutherland placed on the 


39. Maharaja 
Takhatsiiiiha. 


vacant gadi Takhatsiihha of Ahmednagar. wh(> 
was descended from Ajitsimha. and was desig- 


nated as his successor by the late ruler. The 


Ranis of Mansiitdia, the Sardars and the officials agreed to recognise him 


as their ruler. Takhatsiihha, accom])anied by his son Jasavantsiriiha. 


arrived in Jodhpur in the month of Kartik. 1900. The new ruler 


re-established order and the disloyal Sardars had to retire to their 
estates. Soon peace and quiet reigned in Jodhpur. Takhatsiihha 
wanted to keep possession of Ahmednagar also, but as his son w'as with 
him at Jodhpur. Ahmednagar became united to Idar. In 1901, the two 
famous dacoits, Sekhawat Dungji and Javaraji, w'ho had been imprisoned 
by the Company in the Agra fort, escaped from their prison and fled to 
.Nagor, They were seized and handed over to the English by the 
Maharaja, as an evidence of his friendship. 

In 1914, the Indian Mutiny broke out. At that time a small force 


ot sepoys came to Auva, and the Sardar of the place gave them asylum 
in his fort. The Political Agent recpiested the Maharaja to help him 
with some Jodhpur troops to cha.stise the Sardar of Auva. Takhat- 
>iraha sent a force under Rav Rajnial and Killadar Anadsiriiha to 
Auva. The place wms besieged ; and the sepoys and the Sardar were 
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driven away. Some of the English who had fled into Jodhpur to escape 
from the fury of the sepoys were given protection by the Maharaja. A 
force was sent from Jodhpur to help the Company and it went as far as 
Xarnol. But in the meantime the Mutiny was quelled. In recognition 
of tlie considerable help he had given to the English, Lord Canning made 
Takhatsiriiha a G.C.S.I. Some of the Sardars. who.se estates had been 
confiscated during the Mutiny, had fled to Bikaner and from there were 
ravaging the Marwar territory. At the suggestion of the British 
Government, they were reinstated in their estates. 

The first twenty years of his reign were p issed in peace. But in 1922 . 
party strife began once more in the State and Takhatsimha began to 
change his diwans in rapid succession. Mr. Taylor, a retired British 
officer, was appointed Dlwan. but he soon resigned ■. and he was followed 
by Haji IMahomed Khan who was murdered in 1923. He was succeeded 
by Munsi Mardan All Khan. Some jagirdars became disafff cted towards 
the new minister and left their jagirs. In 1925. came the great famine 
and many people left their houses and fled eastwards towards Malwa. 
People died in large numbers or else became homeless. In those times 
the following song was sung : — 

“ aEnt t ^ i ” 

■■ () famine of 1925, may you never return to this simple world." Bajra . 
which was formerly sold at twenty seers a Rupee, was sold at the rate of 
three seers a Rupee. The darbar used to give cooked food to the starv- 
ing people and especially Rani Jadeehi, one of the wives c>f Takhat- 
simha. earned great fame for her liberality and bounty in feeding the 
hungry multitude. 

In 1927. a treaty was entered into between the British Government 
and the Jodhpur State as regards the salt produced in the Sariibhar dis- 
trict. The salt produced there was to be taken by the English, but in 
return they were to pay to Jodhpur 1,25,000 Rupees. A similar treaty 
was also concluded with Jaipur. Similar arrangements were entered 
into with regard to the salt produced in Xaiiiwa and Guda. In the same 
year Lord Mayo held a darbar at Ajmer, at which all the rulers of Raj- 
putana were present. No proper arrangement had been made as regards 
the seats to be allotted to the different rulers. Takhatsiriiha went to 
Ajmer ; but thinking that he had not been given in the darbar th" 
proper precedence due to him. he did not present himself in the assembly . 
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and went away without seeing the Viceroy. Lord Mayo looked 
upon this incident as an insult to the British Government, and the 
Imperial authorities decided to diminish his salute from nineteen guns to 
seventeen. 

As often happens in absolute monarchies, when the sovereign be- 
comes old the administration of the State becomes slack ; so it happened 
also in Jodhpur. When Takhatsiihha had passed his fiftieth year, the 
feudatory Mina tribes began to harry the Godwad district, to curb 
them and to restore peac" in those territories the heir-apparent. INIaha- 
lajkumar Jasavantsiihha was sent against them. Some IMiniis were 
executed and their heads hung in the trees, others tied ; and thii.-' the 
district was pacified. About this time the question of succc ssion came 
to the front. The INIaharaja had ten sons, of whom the three eldest were 
Jasavantsirfaha, Zoraivarsimha and Pratapsiriiha. Although Jasavant- 
siriiha was the eldest, he w.as born when his father was merely the ruLr 
of Ahmednagar ; while Zorawarsihiha. though second, was born after 
Takhatsiihha had become the Maharaja of Jodhpur. So. on this ground 
Zorawarsirhha claimed the gadi and he was supported by several of the 
Sardars. In 1928, he took possession of Nagor, as its impregnable fort 
gives its owner the command over all the mughbouring districts. 
Jasavantsiihha with an army went to Nagor to driv'- away his brother 
from there. A civil war seemed about to break out. The Maharaja saw 
it was high time to intervene, and accompanied by the British Resident 
he went with an army to Nagor to drive away Zorawarsihiha from there. 
He pursuaded his second son to come with him to Jodhpur. As Takhat- 
sirhha was suffering from phthisis, he handed over the administration 
of the State to his eldest son, Maharajkumar Jasavantsiihha. and with- 
drew from active life. The British Government also thought highly of 
the ilaharajkumar because of the ability with which he had pacified 
the Godwad district. Jasavantsiihha w.is given the title of Yuvaraja and 
carried on the administration of the State, A year later Takhatsiihha 
died in the month of Magh. 1829. 

During his reign, Takhatsiihha had conferred many benefits on his 
people. It was customary for the Charans, the Dholis and the other 
border tribes to harass the Sardars by demanding exhorbitant sums from 
the Jagirdars at their weddings. To prevent this system of blackmail, 
Takhatsimha fixed a proportionate amount, varying according to the 
annual revenue of the Jagirs to be given to these people at the weddings 
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of the Sardars. Sometimes it happened in the Rajput families, that neiv- 
born daughters were occasionally killed by their parents as it wa^ often 
difficult to find for them suitable bridegrooms. To prevent this inhuman 
practice, the Maharaja sternly ordered that no daughters should be killed ; 
and this order was carved on stone slabs which are still to be found fixed 
on the gates of forts and offices in all the districts of the kingdom. 
When the Rajputana-Malwa raihvat' line was laid. Takh itsiiiiha yavc the 
land for it free of charge to the Company. Formerly custom duties 
were levied on all articles passing through the Marwar territory : but the 
Maharaja gave up his custom rights as far as the articles carried on this 
railway were concerned. In 1922. at a darbar held at Agra, an attemjjt 


was made to enforce the Arms Act in Rajputana also. Rut it wa> owing 
to the skill and diplomacy of Takhatsirhha that this policy u as not 
enforced. On the whole. Marwai prospered during this reign, although 
the revenue of the State was small. Takhatsifiiha was a great builder. 
Many granaries, parks and factories were then constructed. Several 
schools and hospitals were also opened. Personally lie was of a brave 
and charitable disposition. 

The new ruler ascended the gadi in the month of Falgun. 1929. 


4U. Maharaja 
Jasavantsiiiiha II. 


That year bumper croj) was produced and this was 
regarded by the people as an ausjiioious augury 


for the coming reign. In 193o. a civil court, a 


criminal court and an appeal court were established, and a Legislative 


Oouneil (IMehakma Khas) was also set up for the general supervision ami 


administration of the State. Tii this Council some Sardars and \ few 


higher officials were appointed members, and Bhaiya Faizulla Khan was 
made the chief minister. The new !Maharaja was ke-m on the spread of 
education and enlightenment in Marwar. A high school was established 
in Jodhpur, and later the Jasavaiit College was founded in which educa- 
tion up to the B.A. standard is given. A girls' school was also set uj). 
Takhatsirhha had given a donation of one lakh Rujiees towards the 
foundation of Mayo College at Ajnicr. Jasavantsiiiiha gave .36. (.'00 
Rupees for a hoarding-house- -to be called the Marwar Boarding House, 
and promised to give free of charge all the .Makrana marble iieces.sarv 
for the construction of the building. When a Memorial Church was 
erected at Cawnpore in honour of those, slain in the Mutiny, some marble 
was needed ; and the Maharaja agreed to supply all the quaiititv required 
and sent it fiom his State to Gawnpore at his own expense. This gift 
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i)f his was meant to show liis gratitude for all that the English had done 
in 1914. 

Jasavantsirhha was of an extremely liberal disposition, and his chief 
minister was equally charitable ; and so in two years a debt of 20 lakhs 
was accumulated. A loan of 24 lakhs was also taken from the British 
(Government, and this sum was spent on a pilgrimage to the Ganges river 
to throw the ashes of the late Maharaja. In 1932. Lord Xorthbrooke 
paid an official visit to the Jodhpur State and he was given a magni- 
licient welcome. All tlm Jagirdars of Marwar with their retinue were 
invited. The whole army, with armour on, lined the street for four miles. 
Next year the Prince of Wales came to Jodhpur, and once more 
Jasavantsiiiiha showed his princely hospitality. The royal visitor with 
liis own hand invested the Maharaja with the insignia of G.C.S.I. 
Although Jasavantsiiiiha was personally of a charitable nature, it should 
have been the duty of the minister to see that the expenditure did not 
(‘xceed the revenue. 8o the inevitable result followed, debts began to 
accumulate, Faizulla Khan wa^- dismissed from office, and the work 
of the ministry was entrusted to Pratapsiriiha who was then at Jaipur. 
In 1934. famine occurred in the State and to relieve the hardships of the 
people, the price of corn was fixed in thf* kingdom. It was ordered that 
corn should not b'^ sold at a higher late than eight seers per Rupee. 
The order was on the whole well obeyed and thanks to it the people 
passed the famine year without much difficulty. 

Some of the Sardars had left their estates in anger, and were 
ravaging the territories of tlieir neighbours. The leader of this band 
was the Hardar of Lohiyana. An e.xpedition under the command of 
Pratapsiriiha was sent against them, and after a few skirmishes, all the 
reliel .Sardars were punished and once more peace was restored in the 
kingdom. The British Government seeing that the administration of 
the Stat“ was carried on very efficiently, granted back to Jodhpur the 
district of Mallani which had been occupied by the English during the 
reign of Mansiriiha. Only the criminal cases of the district were still 
to be under the control of the Resident. 

In 1938, it was decided to lay down railways in the State, and for 
that purpose Mr. Rome was called from England. There had always 
been boundary disputes between the different villages of Marwar ; and to 
settle the matter once for all the services of Capt. Lake were lent by 
the British Government to arbitrate in the matter. The whole kingdom 
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was surveyed : and for payments in kind, as had hitherto been the 
custom, payments in casli (bighoi'i) were substituted. To organise the 
Custom.s Department Mr, Hewson'.s services were utilised, but he died 
shortly after he came to Jodhpur. To perpetuate his memory, the 
Hewson Hospital was erected. Both Mi'. Hewson and Mr. Home 
devoted all their abilities to their respective duties; and it is because 
of Mr. Home that Marwar jiossesses a net work of railways, and for 
this boon the people of Jodhpur still bless the memory of Jasavantsiiiiha 
and his descendants. 

Ow ing to the exertions of .Mr. Powlett and Pratapsiihha. acting of 
course at the suggestion of the ^laharaja. the whole administration of 
the State was put on a modern basis. The old regime passed away, and 
the new era began. Xew books on law and customs were issued, and the 
administration was carried on according to the lines laid down in them- 
Jagirdars of the first class were given civil and criminal powers in then- 
estates. The Forest and the Public Works Departments were organised ; 
for the sale of liquor and opium, a previous license was made necessary. 
■Municipal Committees were set up for the purpo.se of sanitation. The 
one great reproach often levelled against the fair name of Jodhpur was 
that it was the haunt of plunderers like the Bhils. the Minas, etc. A 
special department was established to deal with these freeboot er.^ : 
and many of them gave up their lawless habits, and adopted the peaceful 
calling of agriculturists. Later, when all the Bhils and the Minas had 
become respectable citizens, this department was merged into the Police 
Department. 

Tanks were constructed, and wells were dug in the desert portions 
of the territor 3 '. Two regiments of the Imperial Service Corps were 
formed to serve under the British Government. 

Jasavantsiiiiha passed away in 1952. after a reign of twentv-three 
vears. He was of such a genial and loving disposition, that it was 
impossible to become his enemj^. The enmity between Marwar and 
.Mewar was of long standing. But this Maharaja ended this hereditarv 
ill-feeling between the two premier States of Rajputana bi’ his charm 
and tact. The Maharana of LTlaipur visited Jodhpur and st-aved there 
for a month, and Jasavantsiiiiha paid a return visii t > Udaipur. The 
newlv-established friendship was further strengthened bv a marriase 
alliance between the heir-apparent of Jodhpur and the daughter of the 
-Maharana. The IMaharaja was verj^ keen on the spread of education 
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in Ins dominions. He also established a special Historical Department 
to study the inscriptions and the historical records of the State. 

Maharaja Sardarsiihha. the only son of the late Maharaja, succeeded 
his father ; but as he vvas only sixteen years old. a 
^Sardsretnha^ council of regency under the piesidentsliip of 

Pratapsimha was set up to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the State. Two years later the new ruler assumed the reins of 
the State in his own hand. Sardarsiihha began his rule by founding a 
Female Hospital and a school for the education of the sons of Rajputs. 
The school is situated at Ghopasni. six miles from Jodhpur. Tire Maha- 
raja carried on very efficiently the work of the State, and the British 
Government gave back to him the jurisdiction of the criminal cases of the 
Mallani district, which li.'.d hitherto been in the ’lands of the Resident. 
Sirdarsiriiha gave repeated proofs of his attachment to the British 
Government by always sending his forces to fight for the cause (.)f the 
English. .Tn 1954, in the Tirah expedition, a Jodhpur contingent served 
on the frontier : three years later in the Chinese War. the Jodhpur forces 
were equally conspicuous. 

In 1956. a terrible famine visited Jodhpur, and at that time he spent 
thirty-six lacs in relieving the distress of his people. He also had some 
wells dug and tanks constructed. Railway lines were laid all over the 
country, in the west as far as Sindh, in the north as far as Bhatincla. in 
the north-east as far as Hahsi-Hissar. In the city stone-paved roads 
were laid out and a clock-tower was erecred. round about whicii a 
hundred and fifty shops are to be found, and the place is now known as 
the Sardar Market. A Registration Department wms established and the 
Police Department was organised. Sardarsirhha was very keen on mili- 
tary matters and had a cour.se of training at Dehra-Dun, and whs made 
a member of the Imperial Cadet Corps. He was unrivalled in polo, 
and this was due to the fine training given to him by his uncle 
Pratapsimha. The Maharaja was very fond of foreign travel, and once 
made an extended tour in England, France, Switzerland and Austria. 
Owing to his delicate health, Sardarsiihha used to stay in Pachmari 
(C.P.), and the supervision of the State was entrusted to Mr. Jennings, 
the Resident ; because Pratapsiihha's services could no longer be 
utilised as he had now become the Maharaja of Tdar. >Sukhdev Prasad 
continued to be the minister. 

His long stay in Pachmari improved his health considerably, .aid on 
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his return, the Maharaja once more took charge of the administration : 
and tor a time Jodhpur experienced an era of peace and prosperity. 
But unfortunately Sardarsiihha passed away in 1967. and was mourned 
t)y all his numerous subjects. The late Jlaharaja had a very tender 
heart. Under his reign, the custom of making some grants to all the 
pardanasin ladies and children of INfarwar in straitened circum-itances 
wa> begun, and this charitable practice is continued to this present day. 
hormally a poll-tax tvas levied on the lower castes like Uhahehi. Teli. 
Ktimhar. etc. ; but this tax was abolished by this ruler. ( )n the syiot 
where his father was cremated, he erected a magnificent marble temple 
Ithada). which is one of the sights of Jodhpur. 

The late iMaharaja left three sons- -Sumersiriiha. Umedsifiiha and 
t-'' Maharaja Ajitsiiiiha. Sardarsiiiiha was succeeded by lii.s 

Sumersirhha. eldest son. Sumersiriiha. in 1967. As the new 

rule! was tliirteen years old. once more a regency council was formed 
and Maharaja Pratapsiiiiha became the regent, assisted by five othei- 
members. .Many changes were made in the personnel of the State. 
Tlie whole administration ivas overhauled and reorganised on a better 
ba-is. Another welcome change wa.s made. Only those who had gone 
through a proper course inlaw were allowed to practise as vakils in the 
court' of law. Tlie young ruler was sent to England foi' a proper train- 
ing and lie remained there tm' two years. On his return home, the Great 
W'ai' broke out. IMahariija Pratapsiriiha immediately jirepared to go to 
the front, and .Sumersiriiha asked permission of the British Government 
to accompany his grand-uncle. The permission was granted and with his 
f.rmv h(' went over to France. Aftc two years’ active 'crvice. he came 
back to Jodhpur to arrange for his marriage. ISumersiriiha was married 
ill 1972. As he came of age in 1973. he was entrusted with the 
administration of the .State and Mr. PestonjI was ayipointed minister. 

.\bout this time electric in.stallation was .set up in Jodhpur ; and in 
the fort, in the city and in piivate houses, electric lights and fans were 
introduced. A special department wa.s established for the supervision 
of temples, and when necessary even special grant.s are niwle to them. 
There was no one fixed standard of weight in Jlarwar : in some jilaces one 
seer was ecpiivalent to the weight of 80 Rupee, s. in otlieis to 60 Rupees. 
To put an end to this variation, Jlr. Sambihan Misser, then revenue 
member, wanted to introduce everywhere one uniform standard of 
weight. — one seer to be equivalent to 80 Rtipee.s. But this innovation 
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brought about many complaints from the people, and they laid their 
grievances before the minister. The Maharaja advised the minister to 
yield to the wishes of the people, and this wise deei.sion increased 
immensely the popularity of the young sovereign. Tiiis little incident 
.show.s how much did Sumersiritha love his subjects. He was fortunate 
in having in iMr. Pestonji, a minister who shared wi<^h his master love 
for the people. Unfortunately the minister did not remain long in 
Jodhpur as his services were required by the Jam of Jamnagar who 
had lent his services to this State. Clihajuram. a Claud Brahman, was 
ap])ointed minister. In 1974. plague visited Jodhpur and the peojrle 
wanted to leave the city and to go out in the country. With his usual 
generosity and Icve for his people, the .Maharaja placed Raika bagh — tlm 
palace of Jasavantsiiuha. — tire military quarteis and state buildings at 
the disposal of his people, wher<' anybody could .stay. In tliat fa.tal 
year only one-eighth of tire normal population remained in the city, the 
rest had fled outside. 17: pre-erve oider and justice in the deserted 
capital, the Maharaja sent his cavalry to patrol in Jodhpur. Thanks to 
these prompt /neastiivs. the life and prf)peity of the peojfle were saved. 
Unfortunately for .Marwar, this young ruler died the next year at tlu‘ 
early age of twenty-one to the grief of the whole State. 

.•\s Summsiriiha had died without leaving any sons behind liim. he 
44. .MaharajS was succeeded by las younger bvotherUmedsimha- 

I medsitfclia. thc-n sixteen years old. Once again theje 

was a minor on the throne of Jodhpur, so for ,i third time a council ot 
regency consisting of four members was instituted. Maharaja Prataj)- 
simha became the regent, and his younger brother Zalimsiriiha was 
made the vice-president of the regency council. The young ruler is at 
present being educated at Mayo College. Ajmer. Owing to the efficient 
administration of the regent, the revenue of the State has increased 
from one crore to a crore and a half, and there is no State in Rajputami 
which enjoys such a large revenue. In territorial extent Marw ar com- 
prises 87.1100 square miles, it is the largest State in Rajputana. In 
numbers the Rathor elan exceeds all the other elans. The fuTuih- 
goddess is Xaganechiya. Once she assumed the form of a haw k 

( ) to protect the elan, so she is called or tththh. For thi' 

reason in the Rathor flag there is a hawk with the following motto 
^ TTfluc ( Rathors. skilled in war). 

Maharaja Pratapsiihha i.s the regent of Jodhpur at present and 
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has acted so twice in the past. He is the great-uncle of Umedsimha. ^o 
no account of Jodhpur would be complete ivithout some account of this 
great man. Mrdiaraja Pratapsiriiha was born in 1902. From his very 
childhood he showed signs of unusual activity and ability. When 
.Maharaja Jasavantsiihha ascended the gadi in 1929. he had several .Maho- 
medan faYOurites around him : and Pratapsihiha displeased with theii- 
conduct left the Jodhpur St.'.te and went away to Jaipur. There he 
initiated by Maharaja Ham.siriihajl into admini.strative and state affair^ 
When owing to mal-administration debt was increasing in Jodhpur, on 
Ramsimhajl’s advice, Pratapsithha was called back to i^Iarwar. Order 
was at once introduced in the State, guilty officers were dismi.ssed and 
the whole State was placed under hi.s supervision. About the same time 
Mr. Powlett was appointed Political Agent at Jodhpur, and he helped 
considerably Pratapsihiha in organising the State on Western line.s. So 
for this re.ason he remained in Jodhpur for twelve years, an unusually 
long period for a Political Agent. Under the tegis of Maharaja Pratfip- 
siriiha, the administration of tlie State was carried on very efficiently 
Dacoits were suppres.sed. Once i..ord Roberts, then Commander-in-(.'hiet 
Y’isited Jodhpur, and while out on hunt a wild hog attacked Pratap- 
Miiiha, and as his horse was wounded he had to alight on the ground 
The hog attacked him, and in a hand-to-h md fight that ensued thouuh 
his thigh was pierced, he stabbed the animal with a hunting-knife 
Owing to his bravery and administi'ative talents the Government of 
India conferred on him in 1943. the insignia of K.G.S.T. In 1944. (ju 
the occasion of Queen Victoria's Golden Jubilee. P>atapsijhha wen; 
to England as the representative of Jasavantsiihha. Her Majesty wu' 
jilea.sed to appoint him as an Honorary Lieut. -Golonel of the Briti'!; 
Army and also to make him one of her A.D.C.'s. 

Maharaja Pratapsihiha is a great e.xpert in all military matters ami 
in all martial exercises. In polo and peg-sticking, he was in his time 
regarded as unrivalled. Once more in 19o4. on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he went over to England as tlic 
representative of Sardarsiiiiha. In the royal procession. Pratapsiiiiha 
was on his horse in the full glory of his oriental costume. The Pall Mall 
Gazette stated that Sir Pratap's dress and horseman.ship were unrivalled. 
He was the cynosure of all eyes. At this time the insignia of G.C.S 1 
was conferred on him. and the Oxford University made him an LT..1) 
In 1956, in the Chinese IVar. the .Maharaja w ent w ith his contingent r(. 
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tlu' li'Miit. and being liighly pleased with his valour, the British (lovern- 
Mieiit presented four guns to the State. As the Maharaja of Tdar had died 
without is.~ue. Prata])siihha succeeded the vacant gadi there. King 
Kdw eld V! ! made liiin his A.D.C. and conferred on hini a C B. and later 
.■)naP.( .\’.(i On the death of Maharaja Sardarsiihha. in order that the 
adinini'tration of the State might not go to pieces under the minority 
of rnu'd'imha. lie wished to undertake himself the work of the State. 
Rut the difficulty was tliat being the ruler of Idar, he could not adminh- 
ter two States at the same time. To overcome this difficulty. Pratap- 
-iiiih. iiMidcd uv('r the control of the Tdar Statf' to his nephew Daulat- 
^imiia and then became tile regent of dodltpur. In 197n. tlie Great War 
broke out. and once more Pratapsiihha -vent to the front with his army, 
and owinc' to his bravery and experience, he was made the Gomman- 
der-in-( 'i’eiet ot all the Indian forces in France. He remained at the 
h-ont up to th'" condu'ion of armistice. On the death of Sumersirhha, 
once nioie he h.id to take cTiarge of tlie Jodhpur State. Although he is 
seventy -'ix. he preseiwe.' all the vitality and the energy of a man of 
rttt\- Jodlipiu' owes everything to his rule, anrl under his vigilant rule 
the prosperity of the State has increased by lea])s .and bounds. May he 
live long is tile jirayer ot iwevy true son of .Marwar.-*' 

■ since this papei' uas uriiteii. .ttaliaraja Prat.'ipsiiiiha has parsed away. 



Genealogical table showing the different offshoots of the present ruling lainilij of Jfarunr. 

I, YaftOVJfrraha. 

22 . Joitha. 


7. 


23. Satal. Bika, founder of the present Bikaner line of 

j princes, founded Bikaner in 1541. 

24. Suja. 

I 

B.ish.’. 

r 

i^.i. OanaC. 

I 

2U. JIalilev. 


Chandrasena. 30. T’daisiraha. 

His descendants are now ruling i 

over the petty fState of Bhinaya 
in A j mer. | 


Barsiiiiha, founder of the .Jhaviiy "! I in .Malwa) 
branch of the Rathor rulers. 


Ram, founder of the Amjhera (in Malwa) branch of the Rnfhor princes 
The e3tate.s possessed by this branch were contiscated b\ the Britisli 
Government after the Mutiny' of 1014. 


20. Sfirajsimlia. Raja Krisnasiibha, 

founder of the Kfisnga.lh 
branch of the Rathor princes, 
founded Krisngadli in IGUO. 


30. 

Gajasiiiiha. 


31. 

I 

Jasavant-sirhlia. 


32. 

1 

Aiitsirnha. 

1 


33. 

1 1 
Abhaisimha. 3b. Bakhatsiihha. 

1 

Anantsiriiha, 


1 1 

rounder of the Rathor 

3.'i. 

Ramsimha. 37. Bijaisiraha. 

1 

principality of Tdar in 
Mahikantha, Giizerat. 


1 

Bhomasirhha. 

1 

(Rimansimha. 


1 

37, Bhirasimha 3S. 

1 

]\iansiihha. 


Dalpat. 

Mahesdas. 

Ratansirbha, founder of the Ratlain branch of tlie Rathor rulers founded. 

( Ratlam, circa 1710 

I '■ ■ ■ I . 

Chhatrasala Ramsimha , 

I founder ot the Katlior ruling family of 

Kesarisiihha. Sitarnau (Maiwa), circa 1715. 


-Alansiiulia. daisimha, 

founder of the ruling 
family of Selana 
(Mahva). 


39, Takhatsimha (adopted son, der'Cended from the Idar line). 

I 

40. .Jasavantsimha II. 

I 

4l Sirdarsi-bhc. 

) 


42. 


Sutncrsiiiiha. 


43. CJmedsiiiiha. 




THK K AX!) () VOWKLS IN C4U.IARATT.’ 


R, L. Turner, .M.A. (Cantab), F.E.S., 

P,nfp':.^or of Compamtivp Philoloqn /•/ fh( Benai/^s Hiixln rnive>'.citi/. 

1. The existence in Gujarati of open e and o sounds beside the 
closed has been recognized for a considerable time Lists of words with 
open e and o have been ujiven in the Xarmakos and other dictionaries 
The latest lists apjiear iii the Linguistic Survey of India.' Here how- 
ever the open e is characterised as bein" only short, whereas actually 
there is a long ojien e, just as there is a long open o. A further step 
wa^ taken by Mr. X. B. Divatia,* who drew attention to the fact that 
Gujarati possesses both long and short ojien e and o. as well as short e 
and o intermediate in quality between the open and the closed and found 
in final syllables. These last sounds ho called ‘ ardhavivrta." 

2 These differences of quality are not usually shown in the 
Gujarati script Mr Divatia’s use of the inverted matra for the open 
sounds is perhaps the best way of marking the.se sounds in the nagari or 
connected alphabets, and is certainly superior to Dr, Tessitori’s sugges- 
tion of using the double inatras. which should be reserved for the diph- 
thong- at an. These diphthongs actually exist in Gujarati (not to 
spp.ik of other modern Indian languages) in word.s of the type hhai sdv 
which are sometimes written and norm.ally pronounced bhai sau 

In writing of these sounds and in quoting Gujarati words below I 
have made use of the following symbols ; — 5 a long close vowels ; c o 
short close vowels ; e .> long open vowels; s .> short open vowels, 

;>. As to the origin of these open sounds. Mr. Divatia pointed out 
their descent from Old Western Rajasthani (OWR) ^ a’i aii, and 
compared them with the similar sounds of Marwadi. His phonetic 
account of the development, namely that al ak > aya ava > ay av > 
s and his contention that these groups became the open vowel only 

Contribatod in February I92U. 

^ Vol IX, Pt. II, pp. .SII-.IIG 

' Indian Antiquary 1915. pp 17-19 

- For an account of Old Western Rajasthani see Dr, Tessitori’s .irticles I .A. 1914- 
191 1.. 

[.A 1917. 

A 
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when a bore the accent, ® were rightly called into question by Dr. Tessi- 
tori, who pointed out that where in Old Western Rajasthani ana ava 
are writen for ai aii it is a case of writins: only, not of pronunciation.' 
There is moreover no phonetic necessity or even justification for the 
supposition of the stage aya ava. The normal course would he ni ah > 
the diphthong.s ai au > 6 5. Dr. Tessitori however was wrong in pro- 
ceeding to say that so far from ni aii passing through the stage of aya 
ava. OWR aya ava became in Gujarati not e .1. but f o. Dr. Tessitori 
also went astray in saying that the quality of the vowels iti modern 
Gujarati must be determined, not by the ear as Mr. Divatia most 
rightly maintained^ but by the spelling of their Old Western Rajasthani 
equivalents ! - 

An attempt is made below to account in full for the origin of both 
l.'o and e Sin Gujarati, and to clear up some of the points that still re- 
main uncertain after the work of Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tessitori. 

4. The tendency towards samprasarana , or the absorption of a 
short a by a preceding av or ay, was at work early in the history of the 
Indo-aryan languages and already in Pali we find Sanskrit aya ava 
represented by e 5, which in their subsequent history converge com- 
pletely with Middle Indian ^ e d whether representing Primitive Indian 
e 0 or ai an. It must be noted that there can be little doubt that aya 
ava passed through the stages ai au, s o before becoming e h. 

Samprasarana was continued in the MI period after intervocalic p . 
still maintained in Pali, had become v : e.g. hsarai {apasarati} nasa- 
{*apavasa-) dhatthn- (*apahasta-).‘’ cp. G. dt {apuvnti-'i khbvu {k-^apana-). 

Since however this MI e 6 is represented in Gujarati hy e n and 

^ I.A. 1918 

J.A.S. Beng. 1010, Bardic Survey, App. I. 

^ I.A. Sept, 1918. Mr. Divatia summed up his argumtmts in a paper read before 
the Oriental Congress at Poona in 1919. I cannot but feel that in part at least the dis- 
pute between Mr. Divatia and Dr. Tes.sitori was due to the use of the nagarl alphabet 
which is unsuitable for the discussion of phonetic problems. 

y I use the terra Primitive Indian (PI), or if necessary to distinguish from other 
Indian languages Primitive Indo- Ary an, to denote that stage of the ludo- Aryan languages 
before the setting-in of the sound-changes which clearly differentiate Pali and the Prakrits 
from banskrit. PI corresponds roughly to the stage of the language represented in the 
Rigveda. Middle Indian (MI) denotes the stage up to the time of the simplification of 
double consonants, say about 1200 A.D., when the Modern Indian (Modi) begins. Under 
MI therefore is included Pali, the Prakrits, Apabhram^a. 

10 Pischel, Grammatik der Praknt-sprachen. § 134. 
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yet Skt (ipa appeals in some Gujarati words a.-. .1, we must suppose that 
apa vvas re-introduced, as a literary loan, at a later period into the 
spoken language ; e.g, jsnrvn {apatiarati beside Pkt. dfirtrai which would 
dive *d,sarvn in Gujarati) ; or that under certain circumstances as, e.g. 
when PI ap<i, was followed by two or more consonants, it remained as 
uva through the .All period: e.g. knptirdn- (R.V kapardin-) Pkt. kavad- 
did OWR kaiidl G. kddi. 

5. There was a similar early tendency towards contraction of two 
vowels in contact This is seen in the sandhi of 'Sanskrit and in the 
earliest contractions of All due to the loss of intervocalic y nr v. In 
later Middle Indian, when througli the disappearance of intervocalic 
stops large numbers of vowels came into contact, this tendency towards 
contraction seems to have fallen into abeyance for a long while, to reas- 
sert itself ftgain in the modern period. Pischel, it is true, quotes a 
number of examoles where vowels of like quality coming into contact 
in Prakrit have contracted.’* But for tiie most part vowels in contact, 
and particularly the groups nl aii . maintained themselves throughout 
the Ml period. 

In the PI group o/yft (where « formed an interior syllable! ()n the 
loss of ,i/ nil contracted to d : Pa. mom- G. mbm {moi/um-). 

Similarly in the PI group ad on the loss of c (under cmulitions not 
yet specified; at contracted ;o e: Pa them- ,sthavira-). 

Otherwise .MI ai an. due to the loss of intervocalic stops, were 
maintained separately till the OM^R period. 

6. During this period late Aliddle Indian am am- (< PI apa ania) 
become aii au, which converge with MI ail ( < PI //-(-stop-(- a) Later 
ai aii, became the diphthongs at au. which remain in many of the 
modern languages, but in Gujarati and MarwadI have become s ,i. [n 
Nepali these sounds before nasals or w'hen na-salised have developed 
even further, becoming first e o, then i u : e.g. N. kiin (H. kaun) N 
khlcnu (H. khuicnd) N. siipnu (H. saupnd) 

This same tendency which produced close PI e 6 from Aryan ai au. 
and MI close e b from PI ai au, aya ava, is still to be seen in the 
tendency in Gujarati to make e j more close, and in the failure to dis- 
tinguish between e b and e b, particularly in the unaccented syllables. 
.Mr. Divatia, as noted above, calls these sounds ‘ ardhavivrta ’ ; and 


Pischel, §§ 165--168* 
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although I have failed to hear the difference myself, I would not con- 
test his view. But in any case, the sounds in question being more like 
the close than the open. I have notified them^ with i\Ir. Divatia, as e o. 
It should be noticed that this earlier narrowing of the open vowels in 
absolute finaliW continues the tendency which formerly narrowed MI 
final -e -b to -i -u, while e and o were still preserved in the body of the 
word. 

7. The question of the origin of s j in Gujarati is further compli- 
cated by dialectical differences within Gujarati itself, and by dialectical 
forms which have entered the literary lancuage. 

(i) In Kathiawar and Surath b is replaced by J, as e.cr. in sJn ghJrlo 

■S.)tl 

(ii) In northern Gujarat a is regularly replaced by .7 and I by 

(iii) There seems also to be a variation between a and o. and 
between a (when followed by original i in the ne.Kt syllable) and e. 
which ! have not been able to assign to any jiarticular district. In 
these cases where dialectical s o have entered the literary language in 
accented syllables they have been lengthened to ? 7. 

(iv) Lastly, there is variation between ti and o on the one hand, 
and between u and a on the other. 

I proceed now to discuss the Gujarati sounds in detail. 

s. Both e and 5, hut particularly the latter, are pronounced more 
open when followed by n \ '/ or r. In some cases particularly in un 
accented .syllables, it is hard to distinguish whether o or a has been 
spoken ; nevertheless the difference of sound does serve to distinguish 
difference of meaning in pairs like mbr ' peacock ‘ ; \iui’ ' tree-blossom.' 
i/bl ‘ round ' gi! ' treacle, 

e 

9. e is a long close vowel in quality like I Tench f'. It is found 
only in accented syllables. Before or after e s becomes ■> 

e is derived from ; 

(i) PI ai. e, aya > MI e or e before a consonant group. 
ai\ kesuda (kaimsuka-) gem (gairika) tel (*tailya-: taila-). 
e\ khet (ksetra-) chedo {cheda-) jeth [jyestha-) des (dem-) nedo 

U Jly intormant is Mr. Desai, ot the Ahmedabad Uistnct, to whom 1 am indebted 
tot help. 

' LSI. IX 2, p. 329. 
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{■meha-) m^vlo {m^.gha-) ■<eth {'o-esthin-) pekhvn (prel'sate) bhev 
ibheda-) 

aya: diva (Pa. deti < *dayati : daddti). 

(ii) e representing an unexplained early contraction of ai. 
kel (Pkt. kill < *kadill ? ; Skt. kadali) hetho (Pkt. hettha < *adhistha- op. 
Skt. ndhastnt). 

(iii) Contraction of a Ml group containing e. 

(a) MI itf. dehril < *devaharau *devagharaka- (devagrha-). 

(b) .MI eu: behu < *heuho (dve ubhau). 

('•) MI ae : anerii (Ap. anipairaa < *anya-kdria-) and after this 
ghdnirn bhaleru, etc. 

(iv) MI f of unknown origin, but corresponding to e in other 
Mod I languages; chikvn tekvu pet vecvu hlrvu. 

(v) e of loanwords. 

(а) Sanskrit tatsamas : megh -li.s ke\ , etc. 

(б) English [efj : jel {jail) reive {railway). 

(c) Portuguese ei : res {reis). 

(vi) In some causatives from verbs containing radical a, on the 
analogy malvd {milati) : meivu {melaya'i). 

thervuva dhervava phervavu servavu. 

(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati 7; nek—nlk. pedhl {pttha-), lilt 
(; lilu). sibphul {: sU), bhekh — bhlkh, vend — virid. 

i'iu = Lalu (' ahik'^) is perhaps due to tlie influence of rHi * -sand ’ ts. rKiin ‘ dust.’ 


e 

10. e. is a short vowel slightly more open than the corresponding 
long. It is almost equivalent to the English [e] in met. It occurs in 
both accented and unaccented syllables. Before and after e s 
becomes s. 

e is derived from : — 

(i) Preaccentual MI e : jethdnl {: jeth) petdro (: pet) sevdt {saivdla-) 
vehvdl {vaivdhika-) 

(ii) {a) Postaccentual MI -ae -ai > e > e > e : 3rd. sing, pres 
-e -Pht. -at Skt. -ati), :Ind. sing. pres, -e (Ap. -ahi), 3rd. plur. pres, -e 
(Ap. ahi), inst. sing, -e (Ap. -ai Pkt. -aena=aem Skt. -akena), loc. 

A Ae noted above. § b, this sound is said by Mr. Divatia to be intermediate between 
€ and ^ 
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sing, -e (Ap. -ahl Skt. -asmin or Pkt. -ae Skt. -nke), tie (Ap. annai : 
any a-). 

(b) Postaccentnal a followed by i in the next syllable : satetn 
or -am (saptami) sapcri or -an {sarpinl) gophen f. or -an. 

(iii) Ml e in unaccented words. This shortening had taken place 
in OWR where the sound is written i (=close e) em kem jem OWR imu 
kima jima : Ap eha- keha jeha ; OWR hi beside be (dve) G *be (as in 
beam)-, here e being more open than e, when itself again lengthened, 
appears as long open e in G. 

(iv) e or i in loanwords. 

(a) English [ej : pen [pen) pensil (pencil). 

(b) Arabic and Persian t : eltemds (A. iltimds) enik (P. ituk) 
ehsdn (A. iJisdn) kasos (P. koiix) dedar {P. didar) pherist (P. (ihrist) betndr 
(P. bimar) mehr (P, midiv) lehds (A. libds). 

(c) English [i] ; gem (guinea). 

(v) Dialectically Gujarati i : het—hit, phio (pinda-). 


11 € is a long open vowel equivalent to French e. It is found 

f>nly in the accented syllable. Before and after e s remains unchanged. 

It is derived from : — 

(i) MI di ; pssvu (pravisuti) bksvu (npavisati) pehrvii (OWR puhirai) 
behr (badhira-) behn (Pkc. buhinl : Skt. bhaginl) bhes (mahisi) ch? (Pa. 
acchati) se OWR sai for *sdi Ap. sadi Skt. ■'•atdtii under influence of suit 
(Skt. .s-atarn). 

Midi: pethu (pravista-), b'sthii (npachda-j^ pehlu (Ap. pahillaii), 
ghelu < *gahiUaii (grathilei-) . 

MI aJ : gheru (gabhiia-). 

(ii) MI ai of unknown origin where other Modi languages have 
ui: khecvu (H. khaicnd), gedo (H. gaird), theli (H. thaili), h'el (H. bail), 
meld (H. maild), pMal (H. paidal)^ etc. 

,iii) Pkt. aya in loanwords either from literary Jaina Prakrit or 
from a dialect which avoided hiatus between art bv -y- : ren (OWR 
rayani Skt. rajani) ven (OIYR vayana Skt. vacana-) sen (OWR sayana 
Skt. svajana-). 

(iv) ai aya in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas: ver (vairu-) hheruv (bhaiiava-) veran 
(mirinl)-, nen (nayana-) hhe (bhaya-) khe or kse (ksaya-). 
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(6) Arabic and Persian ai : en (A. ain) e*.- (A. ais) ked (A. qakl) 
</€bi (P. gaihi) physio (P. faisala) bsdu (A. baid) (A. aib) g^r- (A. gair-) 
neh (P. nai). 

(v) ya in tatsamas : I'ekaran (vi/dkarana-) . 

(vi) (a) MI ah : kshvu {kaihaynti) s^hvu (sahate) vshvii (vahati) rsJwu 
(H. mhnd) l^hr (laharl). 

(b) ah in Arabic and Persian loanwords : jhsr (P. zahr) nshr 
(A. nahr) x^hr (A. xahr) m^hl (A. rnahall). 

(vii) MI a followed by i e in the next syllable. 

(a) MI ari are: yhir < ghari *garhe. ghervu {*garhati or *g(ir- 
hayat% : grnhdii) 

(b) Gujarati ari : terikh=tdrikh. 

(c) Mia followed by i : ked—kad, f . {kali-) mis, f. {man) hid, f. 
(hadi- in Divyavadana) kh^l , f. (M. khal) cll=ral , f plr, f. (N. pari) tld, f . 
{ta(a-) nll~nal, f. (nala-) slr=sar, f. 

(viii) Gujarati a after a palatal: clpvH=cdpvH. 


12. e is the short open vowel corresponding to I, and is closer 
than the English [ce] in hat. It is found in both accented and unac- 
cented syllables. Before and after e remains unchanged. 

€ is derived from ; — 

(i) Preaccentual Gujarati s: bssddvu (: blsvii), 

(ii) Preaccentual yd in tatsamas: vepdr {vyd.pdra-). 

(iii) ya before two consonants in tatsamas : j^stikd {yastika). 

0 

13. d is a long close vowel like the French close o. It occurs onlv 
in the accented syllable. 

o is derived from: — 

(i) PI d au ava > MI b. 

b : kothl (kostha-) kos [k'-oxa ) gdlhvu (gostha-) got (gotra-) gbrn 
{yorasa-) gho (gbdhd.) chodvu (chotayati) thodu (stbka ) dor {dora-) dbhvu 
(dbhayati) ghbdo {ghbtaka-) kbhvu (kbthayati) cbkhii {cbksa-) cbli {cola-) 
Iblvii (tblayati) kbt (kb’pi) bhbl (bhbjin-). 

au : gbra {gaura-) cor {caura-) dhbvu {dhauti) mbtl \maukltik(X-) pbthi 
paustaka- : pustaka-) bhbm (bhauma-) poll (*pauli-: pulikd) kbdih) 
{kaiistha). 
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ava : hbvu (bhavati) os (avatya) osiydlii (avasin-) ochii (avacchitd-) 
oldbo (avalamba-) kbliyo (kavala-). 

(ii) PI apa > MI o; ot {apavrtti-) khovii (ksapana-). 

(iii) MI 0 representing an early contraction of au : mbr (Pa. tnbra- 
Skt. mnyura-). 

MI o in G bordil (Pkt. bora- Skt. hadara-) is unexplained. 

(iv) Contraction of a MI group containing b. 

(a) MI ba : sbnu (Pkt. sbanya- Skt. sauvarna-) kbhnl {kbph-ani-). 

(b) MI bi, where a Gujarati syllable follows : jbsi (jyotisin-). 

(c) MI. ab when not final: pbl (pratbli).^^ 

hm [lavana-) is perhaps a loanword from a dialect where, as in Xepali, 0 before a 
iia-^al becomes m, e g. X. aun {sauvarna') jun {jydtsna). 

(v) MI b of unknown origin but corresponding to o in other Mod! 
languages : rhbl dbl. 

(vi) b in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas : krbdh (krbdha-) gbtar {gbtra-), etc. 

(b) Persian ; go [gbH) jbr (zbr) tbp (tbp). 

(c) English [om] • bbt (bout) nbt (note). 

(vii) Arabic and Persian « in the accented syllable : tbbru (P. 
iubar) bb (P. bu) sbbat (\. suhbat). 

(viii) In causatives from verbs (a) with radical u : jhblvii : jhulvii, 
dblvu: dulvu, tbdvu' tiitvu, phbdvu: phutvu, bholyavu: bhtdvu, etc., 
(6) with radical a : dhblvu : dhalvii, thbbhvu ( : stambh ). 

(ix) Dialectically Gujarati w m the aocented syllable : blakhvu= 
*ulakhvu (upalaksate) bhbthu=bhuth'u, perhaps 7nbth (mustd). 

o 

14. 0 is the short close vowel corresponding to long 6. It occurs 

in the accented syllable before two consonants, otherwise only in the 
unaccented. 

o is derived from ; — 

(i) Preaccentual MI 5 : soMg (saubhdgya-) ochadvu (uvachadaya- 
/*), given as o in L.S.I. but cp. below § 15. ix. 

(ii) Postaccentual MI ab aii > j > o > o: — 3rd sing, imperat. -o 
(-atu) 2nd pi. pres, -o (Pkt. -ahb < *athah) nom. sing, masc -o (Pkt.-ao 
Skt. -akah). 


'& Given as pjl in L.S.I. probabiy mistakenly tor the half-open o before 1. 
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It should be noted that final -«« becomes still more closed and 
results in -u : neut. sing -ii (Aj). -aii Skt. -dhim). 

In compounds the accent of the first member was retaixied. This 
is shown by the OiVR forms, where the second member is weakened, a 
long vowel or consonant being shortened ; e.g. Ratjtaiidu (RdMrnknpt-'< 
Cltniida (C itrakuta-) Slhnita (Simhu- piitm- ) Ka-^aratl or ktisduti (hisdpat- 
tikd)^ etc. In these words, then, as with final -dU < )WR nn avd appear 
as 0 : Rdtjiod Cltod Slhot Labor (OWR Ldhauiit < Idbhapd ra-i kdsoti 
desoto (OWR rfesamiad) PhalodJti fOWR Phaldvadhi < ^phuhirdriU.ikd) 
ka ot (OWR bdrnvutu) kd'ot (OWR kdravdtd) . For Rfithjd Ciljd : see S s, 

(iii) II in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas ; ottdm (uttamd-) ottar [uttara). 

(b) Arabic and Persian u before a consonant group or before 
the accent : oddho (A. uhdith) ostad (P. untad) bokhdr (.\. bwkhdr) loban 
■ A. lubdn). In the accented syllable before a single consonant o is 
lengthened : see above 13. viii. 

(iv) Dialectically Gujarati n. okhdna = i.ikhdnn {updkhi/dnd-} odhdr 
= udhdr {uddhdra-) koddlo=^kuddlo {kuddala-). In the accented syllable 
this o is lengthened . see above ^13. viii. 


lo. a is a long open vowel. The lins are more rcmnded than for 
English [a:] in horse : it is therefore less distinct from 6. It occurs only 
in the accented syllable. 

.1 is derived from : — 

(i) MI dk : noliyo {nakuld-) pohli'i {prtkida-) bjhlii (bnhuld-) lodo 
(lakuta-) Jtjn {adhuna) chj [acchatu) D {tatah) pjfv (OWR pnhura ts 
from prahara-] blu {bhaya- m. in Lexicographers) vJh (vaJui-) sJ (OWR 
<'iii Skt. satd-). 

coho {caturi'~‘da-) is shown ]>y its 6 to bo a loanword. 

MI au: cjtk {caturthl) rik (catuska-) ponii {padnuna-) skphn {snta- 
pu-^pa-). 

(ii) («) PI npd avd ama > Ml avn dm > OWR nu an. 
dpa : jsdrru {apasurati) jgaivu (*apagalati) or {apara-) nokhu (dnyapakm^ i 
kon (OWR kaiina kavnrid Skt. ho piuidh) kodi {kaparda-). 
dpd : jrn [apara-). 
avd ; gokJi [gavdksa -) , 
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ama : soghii {samargha-) after which also moghu for *niaghii {mahargha-) 
sjpvii {scmiarpayali) sign [samdhga-) s3dha (samagandha-) . 

jol (yamala-) is> a loanword on aerount of the loss of postaceentnal -m- . n5m < nanmi 
]\ll navanii reformed for ^noml (PI. navawl) after riav (nava). 

(b) PI api > Ml (tvi > (,)WR cni : kjthu (kapittha-) kiln (ka- 

pila-). 

(iiil Ml aii of unknown origin but corresponding to an in other 
Mod I languages : djdvu (H. danrnd) cjdu (H caiira) p3hcvu (H. pahucnd) 
I3di (H. laundl). 

(iv) Ml bd ; vihro (vyavahdra-) unless this is a tatsama. 

(v) Ml by bl -p vowel, final-o( > jy : kjyul < kbyilu- (kbkila-), 
sjyo < SOI + o (saucika-) after which ,«.>?/ foi' sol , hjy < hoi (bhavati) 
a,nd njy < na hoi. M’ords like bhbi where I represents Ml -io -lu remain 
dissyllabic. 

(vi) au ava in loanwords. 

(a) Sanskrit tatsamas : gjrav {gaurava-) dh3/u (dhavala ). 

(b) Arabic and Persian au: :)jar (A. auzdr) jrat (A. aural) 
tojl (A. taujlh) dylal (P. daulnt) njknr (P. naukar) phjj (P. faui.) milvl 
fA. maulawl) ■•^3kh (A. muq). 

(c) English [aw]; .tear (voucher). 

(vii) Dialectically for Gujarati 

(a) d : chjl=chdl (chaUi ) plum—plidrn (A. fahm) mbg=mdg 
(mdrga-) sat sdt(h) (sdrtha-) man—mdn. dp— cap, jpll (ts. dpatti-) sjgan 
(P. sagand) s'3tdlru=sd - (sant-). 

(b) a in accented syllable; g}uH=ghan (ghanu-) pjn=p'm. 

(c) b : see above § 7. i. 

(d) u in accented syllable : gal (guda-) ts gar (guru-.) 


a 

16 a is the short open vowel corresponding to 7. It is nearly the 
same as English [a] in hot. but the lips are a little more rounded. 

It is derived from • — 

(i) Preaccentual MI au ■ c.^-mdsu (catunndsa-) capdl (catuhpada-) 
and other compounds containing PI catvr-. masdl (nidtur-idld) bhojdl 
(bhrdturjdyd) mavdlo (mrdu-). 

(ii) Preaccentual au in loanword.s ; ts. sabhdg (saubhdgya-). 

(iii) English [a]: k.derd (‘•Jiolera) kalam {column) bayu (buoy). 



(i%’) Dialectically: — 

(a) (lujaratl u : ts. jrchav (utsava-), ocarvu=ucaivu (uccarati) 
jclhdr=odhar udhar (uddhara-) kod6.lo=koddlo kvdalo {kuddala-) dhoriyo 
{dhurA 

(6' Gujarati a : jcambc—acamho (H. acambd). 

In the accented syllable it is lengthened ; see above § 15 viii. 
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Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. M.A.. Ph.D. (Hurmrd). 

Pi'ofes.s-or of San<^krif. Dpcrati CnlU'fff. Poona. 

Tt is well known that the text of Kalidasa's Abhijnanasakiintala has 
come down to ns in foui' distinct recensions : the Bengali, the Kashmiri, 
the Devanagari. and the Southern. Tlie ]>hiy was hist known to the 
West and was first published in India in the Bengali recension. 
Boehtlingk was the first (1S4’2) to publish the Devanagari recension on 
the basis of notes and collations prepared by Broekhaus. Westergaard. 
and others ; and being shorter, it was at once hailed as the truer 
recension of the play. |)avticularly as it was also ado|)ted by Indian 
eoninientators like Katayavcnia. and above all th > learned Raghava- 
bhatta. One voice alone — that of Stenzler \ UaUi.-<chi- Lifpyuturzeitnng). 
1S44 — -was rais 'd in favour of the Bengali recension ; but until the 
appearance (hsTO) of Pischel's [naugural Dissertation entitled Dp 
K dliddvap ('dkimtali l■p(■en.■sdonibv■'• the cause i.)f the Bengali recnsion 
remain -d almost without a staunch advocate. Webeia wlio was one 
of the .fudges for the Dissertation in i(uesti(.)n. raised his powerful 
voice againsT Pist-hel's view, and with that the battle of tlie wits 
began and has continued in one form or another to the present day, 
the imporrant landmarks in it being : Biihler's discoveiA' {WT-")) in 
Kashmir ot a I'ccension more or less allied to the Bengali (which 
was transcribed in Roman charact''rs and i)ublished by Burkhai'd. 
1SS4). and Reverend T. Folkes' publication {19t)4) of "A complete 
collection of the various readings of the Madras iuanuscript'^ ' of 
the play, rendered necessary by the discovery (1S74) of a fourth or 
South Indian recension of our play, which is more or less allied to 
the Devanagari. Unha]rpily death has prevented Pischel from having 
his last say in the controversy in the light of all the fresh evidence . 
and although a number of Indian as well as Euroj)ean editions of the 
play take up this question of the original text of the play, to my mind 
the attempts seem to be mor“ or less of a jrartisan nature and so lack- 
ing in finality, it is of course easy enough to say that a particular 
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addition or elaboration is the production of a later unpoetic (tedant. oi 
that a particular condensing is dictated by stage necessity, or that a 
specific modification is due to some defect or ignorance in the serilie ; 
but we can accept only that as coiichisii'e where both the internal (sub- 
jective) as well as ('xternal (objective) tests yield more or l<-ss id-^nticm! 
results. A mere a priori judgment and a refusal to weigh and considei 
all the available evidence is not the uay to arrive at scientific con- 
clusions. 

In the sequel I intend presenting a few ca.ses uhere. in spite of the 
])ronounced difference of reading in the sevmral recensions, it ha-- become 
possible to reach acceptable and jirobahle conclusions. Thus, in the 
first Act, I choose the followirtg two cases ; — 

(i) The song of the Xati in the P.-ologue. The .\LSS. of tlie Deva- 
nagari and Southern recensions invarial.ly give the first iiuarter- of the 
Arya as — 

I$i{I$M. Islsi\ chti tnhiaiiii hhainui rhihi 

but no reading satisfies the requirements of the metre. The Bengali 
]\hSS. generally render the quarter as — 

Khavachiimbiaim hhamarehiw uaa\)(aha. auuh. 

the last being the reading of the Kashmirian MS. Here too the metrical 
requirements remain unsatisfied, since it is inconceivable that Kalidasa 
should have been detected nodding in composing his favourite Arva 
metre. The Sanskrit rendering of the last word in the. Bengali i-^cen- 
sion is given as suhhaga (which is a synonym for siikuniara . ihe next 
word), or as u}iata=tarkai/ala. but more corrcctlv bv Pischel as a IJesi 
form for paSyata. Now our tendency in a case like this is naturallv to 
avoid the reading with the ilifficult word (which after all does not re- 
move the metrical defect) and to choose the easi"!’ one. But I am con- 
vinced that the true reading here lies on the side of the Bengali 
recension. For if we only assume that uaa is a re.sult of dittography 
for an original ita (the singular of uaa) the metrical difficultv vanishes 
altogether, the full line then reading as — 

Khanachumbiaim bhamarehim ua ■•muinarakesarasihaifn. 

The second line similarly should lie read according to the Bengali recen- 
sion as — 

Avaamsaanti sadaam sirlsakusmdim nainadao 
which does away with the awkward necessity of admitting two forms 
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for the nom. pin. ieiii. — pamada and daamdnao, or pamaddo and 
daamand — in one and the same sentence. The age and general reliability 
of the MSvS. that actually give or vouch for the reading above adopted 
also tend to the same conclusion. Thus far what are known as th'* 
external proofs. The internal proof is still moie conclusive. For, in 
regard to the sentini‘*nt of the song the (juestion to be asked is, " What 
is the motive for the sympathy of the maidens with the siri-^a blossoms ? ’ ‘ 
Surely it cannot be the fact of their being kissed by the bees, for, that 
is their life-purpose. Nor can it be remorse for the pain caused in the 
act of plucking ; for that remains unconnected with the first h.df. It 
must therefore he the fact of their being — not gently, but ratlier fit- 
fully — kiss-’d : kissed only for a i>!oment and then forgotten altogether. 
Does not the song so interpreted gain a nmv significance ? For ve must 
not forget that throughout the play the bee inotif is consistentlv used 
to describe the relation of Du.syanta with Sakuntala Compare for in- 
stance the stanza C'huldpangdm drisfin). etc., where Dusyanta envies the 
liee his lot. or the song Ahi'tf.avaniahalol tio. etc., in Act v. or lastly the 
liee in the picture (in Act vi) whom Dusyanta administers his dreadful 
poetic rebuke. The song in the Prologue accordingly suggests the fate of 
Sakuntala including lier rescue at the hands of her mother and 
mother’s friends. The same Prologue also hints at the fate of the hero 
including his forgetting an earlier incident and his being put in mind ot 
the same. Compare in this connection the words of the Sutradhara — 
Arpe. sauiyaij aniihodhito 'smi. A-^min kmnp I'ismrifam khalii ituu/d fat. 
The Beugali-Kasmiri reading as emended above is therefore consistent 
with the intentions of the poet, and satisfies all the canons of textual 
and higher criticism : and this go^'s to prove that it is possible to con- 
stitute a single unified text of the play even in cases where the manu- 
scripts consistently maintain a difference in reading between the several 
recensions. 

(ii) The next case 1 take up for consideration is a bit complicated 
and perhaps unsuited for detailed presentation in an essay like this ; 
but it is chosen because it brings out a point of view which is some- 
what novel, and we must in my opinion learn to appreciate a drama 
from that point of view primarily. The pas.sage or rather jiassages to 
be considered are the several speeches of Sakuntala and her friends up- 
to the point where the bee emerges from the water-basin, their number 
and their order. For purposes of comparison I give first the lonsei' 
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recension as given by Pischel (using abbreviations very freely and not 
paying much attention to the exact wording or tlie correct spelling of 
the Prakrit; — 

HHTSJ — 1 

rT5TT— i 1 ITHriTT^TT I 

etc. ii • • • 

HtTt f? ^ra^T^HLnf fm^'TlT 

— WT w etc. I [5:m sn^'Jj’for ij 

fsnr^^T — I ^^■asj y*flT 

LITirfaEI I [TfcT >f'^t 'J 

rT^TT ’fTT opi^^f^rTT f? f%^T3fmfr*rTW^ 

etc. II 1 

asff^fqjrr^jir i [^•r^U'T firfErerafcr IJ 

fg^fw^T — ^JaB[ etc. ' 

rx^x — jTHjfjT^fTT'f 1 etc.il ^'5r?T...*n5*t»'^5(ix?:f^ jt 

^aiiTf^ t fa" I ^TcfasTffffas etc. ii 

wfat^x— ...aT%fr3-<T^airatfr...^^^aiiaJT ' ai ma ni ?tvfx%fifr i [Tfa 
H-sxx arnfa i] 

fgg>?-x — ...TH^a , 

^If^fr^T — fafifinmTi i 

ftnraaT — . . .ai^THiiTXHT Rasx asxag- I 

wf a^arr — ar^t ^a etc. 

rx^xT — gsrfaa^JTrf i mHarnyw: etc. ii 

ggir?i;gx— WT. . urfJntai^T i 

^tfa^aTT — . . . . . . i f^... 

-aavft^aaiifrT i 

fsraa^ — ...^iiniw farfiufirTi... i 

gffiT^a’T — HI 1 

>» 

fgaa^T — ^EXT... wiiT^^' a?; ... i 
>> 

WfaraiT — ^i:^r...a fPift^i'aT i [i;(^ ataiaiJTTa^^fa i] 
aiacar — ...aas-.-ATf^taraT i ■?*? fa^m\aTf?r i 
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cT^ fir... i ^rcTrg^sn^cfNr ^ i 

ftaR I ftrsuH^ firgEl % fi!i%%f*T I 
fR^^T— ^rff % frsR I 

— 9EfHJT^ ^ aSTT^i^^'^ JTT^^t^cfT I 

^ — 55n3'?;girir*5i i ^ I 

^[grfr^T — ?TW I 

— TO f? irf%fllN ^RT^r^iTTfliTOTOT... I 

^tfrTOT — TO SErrm^t TOTV-H^ I 

ftnrW^T— ■*^...1 

•J 

— ar^T ^^... ^rf?r^T...f^r=^^ i 

^fv^T — w^t % ^f^fn^T... I [Tf^ l] 

ttot — 3rfir TOT I ^r?T?r^ etc. ii TOifr... i 

— ^tJTT rrrtrTTf^rar JTS^ft... I 

It will be easily seen that there are many things in this recension 
that need explanation. Thus it is inconceivable that at the very sight of 
the pious maidens of the hermitage Dusyanta would immediately indulge 
into sentiments as in the stanza — &nddhantadurlahham, etc. Secondly, 
what can be the precise point in making the mango-tree invite the 
heroine ? Surely it cannot be merely the subsequent comparison with 
the creeper. Thirdly, why is the Mddhavllata introduced at all, and 
particularly her blossoming out of season 1 The longer text as Pischel 
gives it seems therefore to be an utterly unmotivated elaboration of a 
shorter text. Let us next consider the shorter text as given by Oap- 
peller. In an abbreviated form it runs thus — 

TO'^— "se^ I 

yim— 3Er% I ^crr^nrf^ i i 

etc. II ^rTTf^rTTt I 

aigiwlvii — "5^ I 

ftl'TffT I 

^g»*Tivii — TIT %TO I 

yrsTT — sRSffrr^ ?TT I etc. n TOg i 

— ...arirfroTO’ 1 

A 23 
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N’t 1 [«fcl l] 

fsnr^^ — ...^^'f?:... i 

TT^n — i...«r?f?r^ etc. ii 

at 3 i*ri<!iT — . . . M ^ ^ fW -■ i 

fiiNg^T — ^ ^^... 1 . . i 
UtgiTl"^! — ^... 1 

5 j 5 rr — ftr^wfq ccziRrw... i etc. ii 

— ...H^^^;^...Jifrmf^ 3 !rr i in i 

^qcTi^ — sETfjTin I I mwfittw^'^sfiffT 

ftriig^T— ...’iiwrf^ I 

^15^ — ^ . . I 

fyii^itT — ^’... I 

<4 

m^*rr 5 tT — inin 1 1] 

^grr — ^fiT iTTiT I •«wiL'^' etc. n 

i 

Even this text does not explain our first difficulty, and does not 
furnish any answer to the second question. The Madhavllata incident, 
however, it conveniently omits altogether. As between these two re- 
censions therefore we have nothing to choose. The Southern recension 
does not differ much from the Devanagari. As a last resource we 
turn to the Kashmiri recension, where fortunately most of our doubts 
are solved. It reads thus — 

I 

I Hctwqflsi I IT^ I 

I 

— wr 1 crrfft^ fin^TP 1 

IB 1 fsT^Mqfd l] 

'?wr 1 ^rurt 1 

^ j 5 f(^ — 1 [srr^ 1] 

— [■^¥ 1 ® ^PB^^fTciT 1 ^TwI etc. || wqg 

TT^iIPfffcl ^ I 
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■atgriWT — l I [?;T’^: 

fnar^fN i] 

SCTSTT — l] etc. || 

— 5!if^fxTJ!r:iiir ftrfEr%fT... l i] 

— traErr’f?: i 

?j^TT — ■ ^TWRrgfti^ *1 i^fcT I etc. ii 

— ...^«T...*TT^ft^^T...f^S?Tft:^T... I 

— a?TiTf^ I JT^fcT I 

fg^WTT — I 

I 

ftnr^^T — 1 

— ...fcrag>^Tf?r i 

^;t 3 tt— fipwfg 1 ^eth?;: etc. 11 

— ...T^ ©TfTTf^^T I 

?tf5fi5iT — =9r 1...^?^^ ^T%...^f^^^... I ...Jnwfi'Sflr- 

wT^rinT I fcT^ I 

fg'^’w^T — ...^mirTffr 1 

— Jff ^ 1 

ftpEf^^T — ^"gi ft 1 

I [^^3ifrrg4gft 1 ] 

^;T3n— ^ETR ^rm 1 etc. n cPnft 1 

— I 

In appreciating the full value of this recension the following facts 
ought to be clearly noted. Dusyanta is entering the Asrama from 
without while the maidens are stepping into the garden from their 
Asrama. Naturally the king and the ladies are at opposite ends of the 
stage. The king sees the ladies occupied in their task from a distance 
and the whole scene strikes him as enchantingly beautiful. Conse- 
quently in his first speech an idea like that in the stanza — Suddhan- 
tadurlabham, etc., is altogether undignified. On the other hand the idea 
is quite in place when Dusyanta knows the heroine and has opportunity 
afforded him to observe her uncommon charms. This is just how the 
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text is arranged in the Kashmiri MS. and this further explains why 
Dusyanta is tempted to remain where he was and commit a piece of un- 
gentlemanly ea-ves-dropping. Then again the three ladies, we must 
remember, were all this while together ; but now the poet wants to 
give the hero an opportunity of viewing the heroine more closely by 
making her approach the Bakula tree under the shade of which, on the 
other side, Dusyanta was probably standing concealed. Observe in 
this connection the stage-direction — Rdjnah samnikarsam agachchhati. 
Thus the speech in which the Bakula is said to be inviting Sakuntala 
becomes eminently justified. We may add that there is perhaps some 
point in making Anasuya loosen the tight valkala just in this place and 
at this juncture and not earlier ; and in any case, if Dusyanta is close to 
the Bakula tree, only tlien is revealed the full suggestiveness of Sakuntala 
being compared to a creeper by its side ; and in order just to motivate 
this adequately, Priyamvada first asks her friend to advance towards, 
the Madhavllaid and then stops her in the middle. Only thus is the 
introduction of a second creeper by the side of the Nammdlikd explica- 
ble. That the story of the blossoming of that creeper out of season is a 
deliberate though skilful interpolation is also proved by the renewed 
reference to Mddhavi in place of Navamdlikd in the stanza — Samkalpitam 
prathamam e.va, etc., in Act iv. The same can probably be said of an 
earlier reference to anahisaihdhi-gariio dhammo, but of that I feel less 
certain. The reference to Navamdiika and her union with the mango 
tree is of course most poetically conceived. Please note in this connec- 
tion Sakuntala’s ideal of a happy marriage • yaiivana and upabhoga. 
It is entirely sensuous and it is just from this circumstance that 
6akuntala’s subsequent suffering gets its moral or psychological justifi- 
cation. 

As this last point is perhaps not likely to be fully appreciated, we 
take the liberty of dwelling longer upon it. The Prologue has already 
alluded to imam eva achira-pravritlam iipabhoga-ksamam grlsmartum as 
the background for the commencement of the play, and we have seen 
the heroine using just the word upabhoga in describing her aspirations in 
life. That marriage involves responsibilites ; that pleasure can never be 
made an adequate goal for life ; that love is chastened by suffering : 
these are ideas as yet foreign to this daughter of the nymph Menaka. 
The Mahabharata [Idiparvan, Kumth. ed. Chapter 89ff.] introduces 
Dusyanta also in the full pride of youth and power and his is also a 
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purely sensuous ideal : compare, Vayam tattvdnvesdn madhukam hatds 
tvarh khalu krti. Dusyanta’s love-lorn condition in Act ii, and the 
marriage in Act iii are conducted on the same lower level. The 
infuriated elephant that breaks upon us towards the end of Act i may 
be thus said to typify the whole spirit of the Act. 

Mere impulsive passion must normally bring suffering in its train. 
Tins is just what explains the tragic element in a play like Romeo and 
Juhet ; and this also accounts for the intrusion of the sage Durvasas, who 
is always reputed to bring true happiness under the mask of sorrow. 
Corresponding to the change in their outlook on life that is to be pro- 
duced in the hero and the heroine by the terrible ordeal of suffering 
through which they have to pass, Kalidasa has most artistically intro- 
duced a changed background in Act vi and especially Act vii. The 
comparison can be worked out to the most minute details (compare for 
instance the descriptions of the gardens and also the sentiment satdm hi 
samdehapadesu, etc., and that in Ahanyahanydtmana eva, etc.) : but that 
is hardly necessary for our purpose. We can accordingly conclude that 
where the merely textual criticism fails, higher criticism can enable us 
to arrive at a unified text, which may usually lie along the line of the 
longer text, but which can yet pronounce many a passage in the longer 
text as spurious. As a drama is meant primarily for the stage, a re- 
cension that yields such extraordinary adaptability to the requirements 
of the stage carries its genuineness almost on the face. And we must 
not only not ignore the stage point of view but always endeavour to 
bring it in and give it the greatest possible weight. 

(iii) Next I am taking up a case where we have to omit a passage 
given by all the recensions without exception because of the require- 
ments of higher criticism. The passage is from Act iv where the 
swptotthita disciple announces the arrival of Kanva and ascertains kiyad 
avasistam rajanyd iti. The verses YdfyekatostaSikharam and Antarhite 
Sasini are given by all the four recensions ; while after these in the 
Bengah, and before these in the Kashmiri recension, only are given the 
verses Karkandhunam upari and Padanydsam ksitidharaguror murdhni. 
Which of these formed part of the original Sakuntala 1 Those common 
to all the recensions, would be our first answer ; but the facts probably 
are otherwise. For it is unthinkable that a sage like Kanva would be 
in bed at a time when there was the rising orb of the sun on one side 
and the setting orb of the moon on the other, and more, that the pupil 
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of the sagef — after spending another gratuitous five m'nutes in expressing 
his sympathy for the fading Kutnudvati — would then go to announce 
upasthitam homavelam unto his preceptor, who would then prepare him- 
self for the morning fire-worship ! Surely the sage knew better than 
that when to offer oblations into the fire ! Then as to the Kumudvatl 
stanza, even though we explain the theme as an involuntary anticipa- 
tion of the fate of Sakuntala, by what canons of criticism can wm 
accept a fearfully padded line \ike~Duhkkdni nunarn atirndfrasudiis- 
sahani as really coming from Kalidasa ? Keither of these two verses 
is quoted as his in any of the anthologies. On the other hand the 
remaining two verses are so quoted, and they — -or at any rate the first 
of them — formed part of the original play, the penchant for alamkdra of 
latter-day writers being probably responsible for the introduction of 
the other two, which have become so familiar and which have so suc- 
cessfully driven the true coin out of the market. 

(iv) By way of a contrast 1 now take a case where a reading not 
given in any of the printed editions of the play has nevertheless to be 
accepted as genuine. Its existence is vouched for by the Kashmiri 
MS. and some three or four Bengali MSS. It occurs in Act v. Sakun- 
tala has discovered to her utter consternation the loss of the ring ; but as 
becomes the daughter of the dauntless Vi.svamitra, she does not lose 
heart but tries to awaken the King’s slumbering memory by narrating 
the story of the foster-deer. But that produces no result ; on the other 
hand Gautami’s attempted intercession brings down the King’s taunt — 
Strlnam asiksitapalutvajn amanu^nsu 
samdrisyate kirnuta yah pratibodhavatyah ; 

Prag antariksagamanat svam apatyajdtam 
anyair dvijaih parabhritah kila posayanti. 

We do not know whether the full significance of this verse is correctly 
understood by all. Kalidasa has here used his words very judiciously, 
with the result that they produce on the mind of Sakuntala an impres- 
sion altogether unexpected by the King. For she understands in the 
verse a veiled allusion to and a direct slur upon her mother and the cir- 
cumstances of her own birth. Note in this connection the words amdnu- 
sisu, antariksagamanat, dvijaih, and parabhritah, which suggest the hea- 
venly apsaras Menaka and her going away to heaven abandoning her 
child to be reared up by the Brahmana sage Kanva — Menaka who in 
status is a courtesan fed by and feeding upon others. As Dusyanta 
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evidently had knowledge of the circumstances of her birth, argues 
Sakuntala, and as this knowledge lie obtained only in the Garden scene 
(where, besides, in describing her charms the King had used just the 
word {a-)manuslsu) , Sakuntala thinks herself justified in concluding 
that Dusyanta was here telling a deliberate lie. Naturally she gives up 
her meekness and rates the King soundly. When, however, the King has 
the face to say — Bhadre, prathitam Dusyantacharitam prajdsu ; tathdpi 
idam na laksaye.—is it conceivable that the daughter of the fiery 
Visvamitra would tamely pocket the insult 1 The printed editions 
however make Sakuntala weep at this stage, patdntena mnlcharn dvritya ! 
In fact however the poet makes Sakuntala give a reply which does 
credit to her womanhood. The reply is in Prakrit, and we know how 
Prakrit passages got mingled and maltreated at the hands of copyists 
and even Pandits. It run.s thus — 

Tuhme yyeva pamdnam jdnadha dhammatthidim cha loassa; 

Lajjdvinijjiddo jdnanti hu kidi na mahildo 1 
Freely translated it means; “ Think ye then that men alone have the right 
to pose as judges of truth or to ascertain what is conducive to the wel- 
fare of the world ; and that woman — the modest and lowly woman — has 
no right to know thereof ? ” Can the modern champion of women’s 
rights desire anything better ? But note again that after this sally 
Kalidasa does make Sakuntala weep in a truly woman’s fashion. He 
has not entirely unsexed or unaryanised her. When some of the very 
best MSS. vouch for this reading I am loath to father its authorship 
upon an illiterate or unpoetic interpolator. 

It is perhaps needless to multiply instances of which I can cite 
dozens, and I have purposely abstained from referring to the ^ringdric 
elaboration in Act iii where I have not been yet able to reach any clear- 
cut conclusion ; but enough has been given above to prove the possibi- 
lity of arriving at the true and the original Sakuntala by a rigorous and 
unprejudiced apphcation of the scientific principles of textual criticism 
— principles which have been elaborated and successfully tested by the 
Classical scholars of the West during the last century and more, and 
which therefore it is waste of labour to seek to doubt or independently 
deduce. The final text naturally belongs to no particular recension. I 
have been for some time working at its constitution and I am glad and 
grateful of this opportunity of giving a foretaste of some of the 
probable conclusions to the world of scholars. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. 
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Historic Value of the Epics. 

It would need a great scholar and an even greater artist to recon- 
struct the World which lies fragmentarily scattered in the two Epics of 
India, and as the present writer does not claim to be either the one or 
the other, he will not attempt it. All that he may hope to do here is 
to indicate briefly the lines on wdiich enquiry may be directed to this 
end by those really capable of undertaking it. But why, one may ask, 
need anyone take at all the trouble of reconstructing the world of the 
Indian Epics, if it had no more substantial existence than in the imagi- 
nation of the poets ? Had the main story of these Epics, the Rdniayai^a 
and the Mahdbhdrata, any counterpart in history ? Had they better 
foundation in fact than the stories, for instance, of “ Hamlet ” and 
of “ The Merchant of Venice ” told by Shakespeare ? To those 
questions, the reply of course is, that a poet even when he is building 
on old traditions and legends, and be^nd question when he is relying 
entirely on his own creative imaginsraon, must people his stage with 
beings and frame his background out of institutions and things drawn 
from the living world around him. The manners and customs of the 
times in which the poet lived would be caught and become embedded, 
uncon^^usly more often than consciously, iV^iis writings with more or 
less fidmity and amplitude of detail. It is immaterial therefore whether 
Rama and Ravana or Drupada and Duryodhana were real beings or 
figments of the poet’s imagination.^ The Rdmayaim and Mahahhdrata 
undoubtedly deal with a state or states of society which in point of 
fact did once exist. The really difficult question to decide is, whether 
the Rdmayana and Mahdbhdrata depict society at the same or different 
stages of evolution, and if the latter be the truth, which of them 
represents the earlier stage I Or is the society described in the one, 
notwithstanding numerous common elements, essentially different from 
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that -delineated in the other ? Having regard, too, to the composite 
authorship, at any rate, of the Mahabharata, may not one expect to find 
different stages in the evolution of ancient Indian civilisation represented 
in different portions of that Epic ? If this surmise be the correct one, 
it should be possible by comparing the materials presented by the 
Mahabharata and tracing them to their sources in still older literature 
to build up an account of the genetic development of that civilisation 
from the Vedic to Buddhistic times. 

Data bearing on the relative ages of the two Epics and other 
contrasting characteristics. 

Apparently there is here a vast field for scientific research and an 
almost unlimited one for quasi-, or more strictly perhaps, pseudo- 
scientific speculation. European savants, for instance, have not hesita- 
ted to suggest that the age of the Ramayana must be later in point of 
time than the age of the Mahabharata on the grounds, amongst others, 
that the Ramayana depicts a civilisation and a culture superior to that 
described in the Mahabharata} To that Indian scholars consider it a 
sufficient reply to say that the tradition round which the Ramayana 
was built was unquestionably common property when the Mahabharata 
came to be written. It would indeed be hypercritical to question thisi 
statement.^ The leading figures in the narrative of the Ramayana arej 
men, monkeys, bears and raksasas, whilst those of the Mahabharata ard| 
men only, the raksasas evidently coming in only to enhance the stagdl 
effect, the man-like monkeys and bears having disappeared completely. 
On the other hand, gods and other denizens of the upper and nether 
worlds {apsaras, gandharvas , yaksas, brahmarsis, ndgas, etc.) flit in and 
out of the scenes of the Mahabharata with embarrassing ease and fre- 
quency, and the human actors on the stage also gain admittance into 
those regions, upon invitation sometimes, but not rarely also bv acci- 
dent, whereas Rama, in spite of his divinity, remains of the earth, earthy 
throughout. Wonder-working weapons and accoutrements of warriors 
abound in the Mahabharata, though they are by no means unknown in 
the Ramayana . The Mahabharata literally revels in absurd and impos- 

1 This reason, given in some English text-books, is more intelligible than any given 
by Weber in his History of Indian Literature, pp. 191-194. 

^ The force of this very obvious circumstance is, I am glad to note, fully appre- 
c.ated by Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 306. 
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sible incidents. In fact, poetical licence which is kept within more or 
less fair limit.s in the Rdmayana passes all bounds in the Mahdbhdrata. 
The poet of the Rdmdijana no doubt does not fail to endow his monkeys 
and rdl'-^am-s with fabulous powers, but Hanuman on the Rshyamukha 
hills and apparently also the superior rdicsasas of Lanka are able to 
speak classical Sanskrit correctly according to grammar and are steeped 
besides in Sanskrit culture.® The poetry of the Rdmayana is without 
que.stion superior to that of the Mahdbharata and is redolent of the 
forest. The poet of the Rdmayana is more completely en rapport with 
Nature than the poets of the Mahdbhdrata. The impression left on 
the reader — it may be an impression only — is that there are more 
kings, more states, more cities, more places of pilgrimage and more 
civic life generally in the country of the Mahdbhdrata whilst there are 
more woods and forests, and more unbeaten tracks generally and more 
intimate communion with Nature in the land of the Rdmdyana. The 
men and women of the Rdmdyana are on the whole gentler and more 
humane, less passionate and more companionable tliair those of the 
Mahdbhdrata. 

Grounds for supposinj that the M a h dbhdratu represents a later 

epoch than the Rd m a y a ya, and, owing to foreigii irruptions, 
a more barbaric stage of Indo Aryan Culture. 

What do all these indications, and others too numerous to set 
out in detail, point to ? The society of the Rdmdyana is. within its 
geographical limits, more settled than that of the Mahdbhdrata, and 
within those limits there is less of strife. But the civilisation of the 
Alahdbhdrata, such as it is, is geographically wider-spread. There are, 
as already stated, fewer unbeaten tracks in it than in the Rdmdyana. 
There seems to be no reason for doubting that there was in fact a 
kernel of truth within the plot of each Epic, though no doubt in neither 
has the poet hesitated to adapt and embellish his theme, as all poets 
must, to suit his special purposes : and indeed no pretence is made 
in either Epic to disguise the fact that this was being done. Without 
doubt, the events which form the basis of the plo t of the Rdnidyana 
wore of a date much anterior to those upon which the Mahdbhdrata 

5 a., Kit;k\, lii. i?8-'29 ; Sund.j iv. 13, xxx. IS. The references to the text of the Epics 
as given in this paper are to those published by the Bangabasi Press, Calcutta. 
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was founded. But the crucial question is, was tire Rctmayana com- 
posed before or after the Mahabharata, or were they composed at sub- 
stantially the same time 1 Or, as a third possibility, was one composed 
so long after the other that they must refer to different stages of social 
development ? My own surmise is that both Epics represent develop" 
ments of the same Indo-Aryan culture, but at different places and in 
widely differing environments. The Ramdyana must have been writ- 
ten long before the events of the Mahabharata. Otherwise, the absence 
of any allusion in the Rdmdyana to Hastinapura, Dvaravati and the 
many other principalities which figure prominently in the Mahabharata 
would be inexplicable. A long interval of time must have elapsed to 
permit of the spread of Aryan civilisation over the greatly enlarged 
area which came to be called Bhdratavarsa in the time of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. But there must, in the meanwhile, have been tremendous up- 
heavals, due evidently to repeated foreign irruptions. The civilisation 



of the Mahabharata appears to bear to that of the Rdmayana a relation 


somewhat similar to that borne by the civilisation of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the Roman. If the Rdmdyarjo, represents the classic epoch 
of pre-Buddhistic Indian culture, the Mahabharata represents its subse- 
quently supervening barbarian epoch.* Mlecchas, Yavanas, Sakas, 
Htinas, Clnas and others possessing cultures of types which are uncom- 
promisingly non-Aryan inhabit different parts of the country and it is 
found impossible to lump them up together with the Nisadas and Canda- 
las, wno had a place at least on the outskirts of the Aryan fold, or to 
account for their existence by some ingenious theory of varna-sahJcara, 
or descent from a mixture, in various proportions, of the four original 
castes, which were created by Brahma out of his body.* They live too 


* Cf. M.f ^nti, cevii. 42-45. 

6 It is a charaotoristio of the ludo- Aryan intellect (and one that leads it into in- 
numerable absurdities) not to- leave a single fact which came within its ken, without 
an explanation or an attempt at one, and sometimes more than one. In the Anusaaana- 
parva of the Mahabharata, it is solemnly affirmed that the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Dravidas. Kalindas, Pulindas, Usinaras, Kolisarpas, Mahisakas, Latas Poundras, 
Kanna4iras, Saundikas, Daradas, Darbas, Cholas, gabaras, Barbaras and Kiratas’ were 
Ksatriyas who had ceased to be such through want of association with Brahmanas 
{Anusasana-parva, xxxiii and xxxv : Cf Manu, X, v. 44). The fact appears to have been 
that they refused to accept the place which Brahraana culture was prepared to concede to 
them and defied the Brahmana dispensation. In the Karnaparva, Kama gives a less 
prejudiced account of these Barbarians. “ The Mlecchaa and Yavanas," he says, were men 
of culture [sarvajha) and powerful people, who observed dharnias of their own invention 
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in such close proximity that it is impossible by any feat of poetical 
licence to endow them, as the poet of the Kdmdyana was able to endow 
Hanuman and the Raksasa chiefs, with expert knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar and with Sanskrit culture. The civilisation of the Ru mdyana 
is more purely Aryan than that of the Mahdhhdrata. There is a 
distinct strain of barbarism in all that appertains to the latter. Mark 
the difference in the methods respectively employed for the winning 
of their brides by the Princes of the Kosalas and the Kuru Chieftains. 
The birth of Krsna Dvaipayana, the reputed author of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, of Dlirtarastra and Pandu, the marriages of Santanu and 
Satyavat!, of Draupadi with her five husbands, of Arjuna with his 
cousin Subhadra, the leadership in the councils and the wars of Duryo- 
dhana of the professional charioteer’s son. Karna, are symptoms show- 
ing that the civilisation was, from the purely Aryan point of view, 
a good deal “ out of joint.” Mleccha, Yavana and non-Ksattriya princes 
are respected and even favoured in Duryodhana's court. The Kuru 
princes apparently even learn foreign languages, for Vidura, for greater 
secrecy, affects to communicate to Yudhisthira his suspicions concerning 
Duryodhana’s plans to kill the Pandavas by netting fire to their 
residence at Baranavat, in some foreign language,® The civilisation 
no doubt is still Aryan, but it is shot through and through with bar- 
barism.’’ 

The culture of the Epics pre-Buddhistic. 

I would not venture to fix the dates of the Rdmdyann and the 
Mahdhhdrata taken either separately or together, even in a rough 
manner. So free, however, are both Epics from any Buddhistic strain 
that it may be safely assumed that they register the civilisation of 
an age anterior to that of the Buddha (Gautama) of Kapilavastu or 
at any rate of an age in which Buddhism had as yet made little 
headway as a rival system of culture. The single reference to “ Athe- 
ists of the Buddhistic persuasion ” in Rama’s exhortation to Jabali ® 
is obviously not to this Buddha. These two chapters of the Ayodhya 

{8va'8anjna~niyatay as opposed evidently to the scriptural dharma of the Indo-Aryans). 
M. Karna, xiv, 35. 

S M., Adi, cxlv. 20. 

^ The conclusions above lecoided however do not prevent me from recognising that 
many of the older legends incorporated in the Mahdhhdrata embody material of older 
date than the Rdmayana. 

S R., Ayodh., cviii, eix. 
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Kanda, moreover, to my mind, bear unmistakable internal evidence 
tending to show that the whole episode of Jabali must be a later 
interpolation. 

The material side of this culture and enquiries relevant thereto. 

The civilisation of the age of the Epics like all civilisation, had a 
material as well as a moral side. It is in no spirit of flippancy that I 
put the questions: What did these people, Aryans and others, eat and 
drink ? Whether they were fond of wine or were as a rule abstainers ? 
How' did they build their houses and of what material 1 What did 
they wear ? What were the special costumes favoured by the Brahm- 
anas, the Ksatriyas and the rest, both men and w^omen ? Hdw' did 
they satisfy their economic wmnts and necessities ? W^hat arts and 
crafts were pursued in their towns and villages ? What were their 
notions of the luxuries of life ? How did they amuse t hemselves ? 

The moral side of this cndture and enquiries relevant thereto. 

On the moral side, one would like to know wdiat value this civilisa- 
tion placed on men’s souls, meaning by men not the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas alone (those joint, and as regards the rest, exclusive pos- 
sessors of political and social power) but also those belonging to the 
other castes and orders, who at the date of the Mahdhhdrata were so 
numerous that the time-honoured classification'' of the people into 
the four occupational castes broke down and the grotesque theory of 
Varnasahkara was propounded to explain their origin."’ What facilities, 
or otherwise, did it offer to the lower orders to rise in the scale of cul- 
ture ? Were there educational institutions of any sort for any of the 
classes, and if so what and for whom ? What were the relations between 
the classes inter se, and of the individuals to the class to which they be- 
longed, and the relations of each class and the individuals composing it 
to the State ? Were all the castes bodies corporate, and if not all, 
which of them ? What was the Aryan state ? What in the state 

9 Speaking subject to correction, I find it impossible to hold that this classifica- 
tion ever corresponded completely to the actually existing caste-organisations. It was 
a classification by scholars and in the main notional and not descriptive. Their could 
never have been, for instance, a single Vai^ya caste, and that the Madras ever had 
any distinct communal organisation is unthinkable. But the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
certainly appear to have been classes by themselves, though apparently unincorporated, 
1® M.. Anitsa., xlviii. 
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was the position of the King ? How was the Aryan state organised 
and to what end ? What were the relations between state and state ? 
Was there any ruling idea which governed these relations ? Was there 
anything in pre-Buddhistic India which corresponded in any degree to 
that Imperialism and Internationalism of which we hear so much in 
these days ? 

In what sense was Imlo-Aryan cnltnre spiritualistic How many 

participated in the Brahmanic siLinniiitn bon uni of holy life? 

We hear it repeatedly affirmed by Indians and foreigners alike that 
this Indian culture was deeply spiritualistic. Religion was without 
doubt the dominating motive in the life of the Bi-ahmanas who unques- 
tionably constituted a class by themselves. Similar, too, was the case 
with the Ksatriyas, and since all the three dsramas except hrahma- 
carya had been open to them from the beginning, " and later on they 
had been admitted to the hrahmacarya dsrama also, they too had 
the possibilities of a religious life open to them, though their pre- 
occupation with their specific dharma, viz, war and administration, 
must have in the case of most of them proved too absorbing to permit of 
their pursuing the holy life. But what about the rest— the prakrtas — 
the common herd 1 What was their dharma ? The Epics tell us abun- 
dantly what dharma was sedulously preached to them. The Rshis knew 
better than to prescribe the attainment of the Brahmanic summum 
bonum of holy life as the common goal to be pursued by Brahmanas 
and non-Brahmanas alike. Who did in fact pursue it ? 

(i) Amongst the Brdhmarias. 

So long as religion was a matter mainly of Vedic rites and ritual, it 
was of course the Brahmanas. But Indo-Arj'an religion had long ceas- 
ed to be a mere matter of rites and ritual. It had developed, in the Ved- 
anta i.e. the (Upanisads), a philosophy of religion which, though osten.sib- 
ly subordinated to the traditional ritualism, really transcended it. The 
Vedas with the Vedanta must have proved far too strong intellectual 
meat for any but the most intellectual, and the conditions of extreme 
self-denial under which the goal of spiritual life had to be pursued must 
have greatly reduced the number of men, even amongst the Brahmanas, 


I' -H., !?anti, ixi. 2, Ixii, Ixiii. 
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who eouhl practise to the full the Varnaiharma prescribed for them. 
Those who could not, found more congenial occupation in service under 
the King as Raja-purohitas (royal chaplains) , Amdtyas (ministers),^* 
Sdbhdsadas (councillors) , ** or they engaged in what constituted the learn- 
ed professions of those days e.g. physicians, surgeons, prefects of towns, 
astronomers and village priests. A Brahmana was indeed free, for the 
sake of a livelihood, to follow the occupations of a Ksatriyas or even of 
a Vaisya.’ ^ 

(u‘) Amongst the Kshatriyas. 

The principal function of the King and the Ksatiiya warriors 
under his command was to protect the population from foreign aggres- 
sion and maintain and even compel them to observe their respective 
Varnadharmas. ” A Ksatriya was in no circumstances to follow the 
occupation of a Vaisya (which was to produce wealth without limit 
by fair means under the aegis of the King), nor could he take to 
mendicancy like Brahmanas.'^ In return for the services performed 
by him for the community as a whole, the King had authority under 
the law to appropriate a sixth portion of the wealth of everyone except 
of those Brahmanas who strictly observed their Varyadharma,'* out 
of which he was to maintain virtuous Brahmanas who were too proud 
to beg (by grants to them of annuities),^'’ his ministers and other officers 
and his army of warriors, and spend the I’esidue in giving alms and 
performing yajnas}^ As I have already stated, all the asramadhar- 
mas except, at first, brahmacarya, and later on that also,^* could be 
practised by a Ksatriya, who was thus entitled to study the Vedas 
and the Vedanta and to follow the spiritual life, if he so desired, but 
the pre-occupations of his special dharma must have left him little 
leisure or inclination to do so. When, at the conclusion of the war 
of Kuruksetra. Yudhisthira, being deeply affected by the extermination 
of his relations and other Ksatriyas, and the lamentations of their 
womenfolk, desired to retire into the forest and adopt sannydsa, 
Ksatriyas and Brahmanas alike (including great Rsis) prevailed upon 

Al. , SSreO’, Ix.'iii. I ! 3i., Sanf*, Ixxxv. -U., lydnii, Ixxxiii. 

'6 il , STinti, Ixxvi. M., Sanli, Ixxviii. 2, ccxciv. 3. 

l'' M., Santi, lx, Ixiii, Ixv, Ixix. 76-77, cxlii. 28. 

13 A/., Santi, exxx, 23. a* M., S'anti, Ixix, 2-3, Ixxvi. 

A/., S'anti, elxv. 14. 17 ; Anusa., lix, lx. Ai., Sabha, v. 

22 A/., Anu^a., Ixi. 23 jjf., Santi, ecxcvi. 25-27. 
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him to assume charge of the Empire,** and earn untold religious merit 
by practising the rdjadhaima, which since it maintained and establish- 
ed all the other dharmas was declared to be superior to all the 
other dharmas}^ He was reminded that by practising the rdjadharma, 
the King became entitled, according to the Sdstras, to a fourth share 
of the religious merit acquired by all orders of his subjects, and 
that a like share in the sins which they, the subjects, incurred by 
deviating from the paths of dhartna through the failure of the King 
to exercise his danda (governance) similarly enured to the King.*'' 

(Hi) Amongst the Vaisyas and Sudras. 

Though neither Brahmana nor Kshatriya was absolutely precluded 
from engaging in the pursuit of wealth, that according to the Sdstras 
was the special dharma of the Vaisyas.*’ It was degrading for a 
Vaisya to perform menial services, that being the special dharma of the 
Sudra. It was indeed the wealth of the Vaisyas which provided 
the economic support to the whole elaborate structure of “ Spiritual 
Life” which is alleged to have been the dominating motive of Indo- 
Aryan culture.*’ The Vaisyas appeared for a long time to have had no 
right to study the Vedas and perform yajnas. But to keep wealth 
eternally under the heels was an impossibility even in the golden age of 
Indo-Aryan culture. Hence like the Ksatriyas they too in course of 
time became entitled to enter all the dsramas (brahmacarya included), 
and thus towards the end (and perhaps at the date of the war of 
Kuruksetra) the Vedas with the Veddnta ceased to be a book to 

them. But the Sudras do not appear at any stage of this cm. 
to have acquired this right. *“ The story told of the Sudramuni 

Sambuka in the Uttara-kdnda of the Rdmdyana^'^ and the ^udramuni- 
Sathvada related in the tenth chapter of the Anuidsanayarva of the 
Mahdbhdrata are highly significant in this context. For a Sudra 
to perform tapasyd was treated by Rama as a capital offence and was 
summarily punished by him as such. But in the Sdnti and Anuhdsana- 
parvas, it is repeatedly stated that the bhaiksya or sannyasa dharma 
was open even to a Sudra and to women, who, to whatever order they 
might have belonged, were like the Sudras precluded from participating 

ili., SSn<4, vii-xxiii. M., Santi, Ixiv. ^5 M., Ixvi, Ixvv, (i-8. 

M., Vlr., 6; Santi, lx 21. '^3 M., Fir., 1, 6. 

" M.,Santi, Ixi-lxiii, ccxcvi. 25-27. 3’’ if., Uttara, Ixxxviii-lxxxix. 

A 24 
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in the Vedic Sansharas}^ There is a passage in the Santiparva, which 
says that a Vai&ya or a Sudra might practise sannyasa dJiarma, but 
not without previous sanction obtained from the King.®^ Thus, while 
adoption by members of the higher orders, of the occupations of the 
lower, was viewed with disapprobation but tolerated (being expiable by 
suitable prayascitias) , a similar adoption of the Brahmana's dharma 
by the Ksatriya was discouraged, and the adoption of the Brahmana’s 
dharma by Vaifiyas and Sudras restrained and in the earlier stages, 
in the case of the Sudras at any rate, punished as a capital offence. It 
is stated in the Santiparva, that all varnas (including Vai§yas and 
Sudras) might and should take up arms for the preservation of the 
Brahmanas/® and it is expressly related in the Karnaparva that 
warriors of VaiSya and Sudra extraction (not to speak of Brahmanas 
and Ksatriyas) participated in the battles of Kurukshetra.®‘ 

Moral and material suppression of the Sudras. 

However, the cruelest restraint imposed on the Sudra Avas that 
which prevented him from gaining wealth, which he could not do for 
himself except Avith the sanction of the King and unless the object was 
to spend it on religious ceremonies which of course Avould have to be 
performed by Brahmanas and would be attended by donations of da- 
ksinds to Brahmanas.®® Whatever wealth a Sudra earned beyond what 
might be necessary for the bare maintenance of himself and his depen- 
dents passed to bis employers ; although the Sudras as a class, at the 
peric'® ..leitliCT of the Rdmdyana oi of the Mahahhdrata, appear to 
nave been slaves. The Sudra might satisfy the cravings of his soul 
by listening to the Purdnas,^^ but the Brahmana Avho initiated a Sudra 
in the esoteric doctrines of the Vedas and Upanisads incurred sin 
for which he expiated by being reborn in a lower order.®’ In the age 
of the epics, teaching {adhyapana) was, of course, a monopoly of the 
Brahmanas.®* Neither a Ksatriya nor a Vaisya nor a Sudra was 
able, by the practice of tapasyd, to attain Brahmanahood, at least 
in that existence. The exceptional instances of ViSvamitra and Vita- 
havya, who though Ksatriyas attained Brahmanahood in the same 
existence, are explained in the Anu^dsan,aparva as having been due 

31 M., Sdnti, ccxcv 1 4, ccxxxix. 34. ccxliii. 15. s-! M., Ixiii. 12-15. 

33 M., S’anti, Ixxviii. 27. Karna, xlvii. 18. 33 M., Sdnti, lx. 27-28. 

36 M , S’dnli . \xiii. 12. 3l M., Anusa., x. 31.. Vir.,l,o. 
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to the special favour of the Brahmanas.®* The utmost concession 
that the leaders of Indo-Aryan culture in the age of the Epics was 
prepared to make was to admit that by leading the life of a tdpasa 
or sannydsin in one existence, a Ksatriyo. a Vaisya or a Sudra quali- 
fied himself for re-incarnation as a Brahmana in the next.'*’ 

Common d harm a of all V dr nas. 

The four denominations of castes affiliated within the Aryan fold 
did not. as T have previously stated, exhaust the whole population. 
Of the dharma prescrdred for others. I shall speak later on. The epics 
speak of a general (or sdrva-varnika) dharma of all varnas which was : 
to forswear anger, hatred, jealousy and cruelty, to be forgiving, to 
give every one his due. to speak the truth, to offer oblations to an- 
cestors, to procreate issue on the body of one’s lawfully wedded wife, 
to honour one’s parents and to maintain one’s depeirdants.*^ 

Indo-Aryan, culture aimed at the holy life for the few at the 
expense of the many. 

The sum and substance of all this is that Indo-Aryan culture 
,1n its golden age was spiritual in this sense, that it was calculated 
^to provide facilities to a very few to attain the holy life at the ex- 
^pensc of the vast majority of the population.*^ So far as the latter 
were concerned, it was, not a culture of spiritual advancement, but 
rather of spiritual suppression.** As will be shown later on, so far 
as the Ksatriyas were concerned, it put a premium upon the practice 
of war for mutual e.xtermination and despoliation.** So far as th*^ 
Vai§yas were concerned, the ideal was grossly materialistic. As for 
the Sudras. they were ruthlessly held down to forced physical and 
moral servitude. The Indo-Aryan culture was a spiritual hydraulic 
press, with this difference that the pressure was applied on the wider 

'y A/., Annsa.y xxvii-xxx. 

M.. Anusa., cxiiii. 8, o0-53. 

M . , Sdnti, lx. 7-1 Much of what is stated in the Mahdbharata about Varnu-^Tama- 
dharma are commonplaces of the Dharmasdatras. But they appear in the Mahubhdrata 
in a more or le^^s concrete settin;:^ and are thus more suitable subjects for historical treat- 
ment than the collections of abstract propositions found in the Sayhhitds. 

+■2 A/., S'dnti, Ixv. particularly v. 9. 

M.. S^nii, Ixiii. particularly v. 9-10. 

** M.. Sdiiti. Ixv. 4, xevi. 20-24. xevii-xcviii. 
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in order to procure an elevation at the narrower end.‘® I am not 
sure this will not be found to be the history of culture at all times 
all over the world.'** But nowhere apparently was it practised with 

The sketch given above shows beyond doubt that there was a very gradual 
amelioration of the condition of the lower orders. The solvents which softened the 
rigidity of the V arnaarama hierarchy were, first, the Vedanta (Upaniaadi) which, 
placing Jnana above Yajna, at once made it possible for the Ksatriyas (amongst whom 
according to Denssen and others, the Vedantas originated) to enter into the spiritual 
aristocracy without the necessity of an intimate acquaintance with Vedic ceremonials, 
which in the beginning was apparently denied to the Ksatriyas. The Brahmanas 
compromised with the Ksatriyas by according scriptural authority to the Vedanta and 
admitting Ksatriyas to the study of the Vedas but tried to exclude the other orders 
from the spiritual world of Jnana, subordinating the Vedanta to the V'edas and making 
the whole thing esoteric exclusively amongst the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. But 
the Vai^yas necessarily’ got in after they became participators in the study of the 
Vedas and Vedic aamskdras. The solvent which secured the much more qualified 
admission of the Sudras was the Sankkya philosophy and the cults which grew round 
it, which condemned the killing of animals to satisfy the Gods in whose divinity 
they did not believe and decried the observance of the unmeaning ceremonials of 
the Vedas as the one road to Mokaa (see M.. S'anii, ccxxxix, ccxl, cclxiv). Only 
qualified approval was accorded to the Varnairamadharma as providing convenient but 
by no means essential stages on the way towards iloksa (M , Sanii. ccxliv. 3). The 
Brahmanas compromised with the Sankkya philosophy just as they did with the Vedanta 
and conceded that ^udras (and even women) had access to sannayasu dharma {M,. Santi. 
ccxcv. 14, ccxxxix. 34, ccxliii. 15) but that their attainment thereby of equal status with 
the Brahmanas was postponed till their next reincarnation {Ai. , Anuad., oxliii. 50-53). 
There were however radicals even amongst Brahmanas and to Vajnavalkya the Sdnti- 
parva attributes the following revolutionary doctrine nowhere else repeated in the 
Alahabharaia : ‘ All Farnas,” he said, “ are derived from Brahma. Therefore all Varna-- 
can be counted as Brahmanas and all Varnna invoke Brahman ” (.1/.. Sdnti. ccviii. 89, 
Note also that as the Upanishads occasionally send Brahmanas to learn the true 
doctrines of religion to Ksatriyas, so in the Makdhkdrata, Brahmanas sometimes go 
to Vanikas (M., S'anii, cclxi) and even to Vyadhas and in one case to a woman (M.. 
Vana, ccv), for the same purpose. The practical philosopher of the Mahabliarata 
was Vidura, the son of a Brahraana father by a ^udra mother. Buddhism challenged 
the whole doctrine of caste supremacy and the subjection of women, but the Puranas 
replied by boldly affirming that the 6udra attained the salvation, which the twice- 
born won only through the laborious processes of karma, yajna and topasyd, by whole- 
heartedly serving his twice-born patron, and the same goal was confidently held ou^ 
to be the portion of the woman who effaced herself in the service of her husband 
(see Vimupurana , part vi, ch. 2). 

tS Thus of Athenian culture, Pericles boasted; ■* We aim at a life beautiful without 
extravagance and contemplative without unmanliuess ; wealth in our eyes is a thing not 
for ostentation but for reasonable use, and it is not the acknowledgment of povertv 
we think disgraceful, but the want of endeavour to avoid it.” But, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Comparative Adminiatrative Law, pp. 27-28), the beautiful life at 
which the State aimed did not exist for the large slave population who toiled for the 
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the cold calculating purpose one finds exemplified in the V arnasrama- 
dharma. I do not say that even so this culture was not in its time 
and place a great and even necessary civilising agency. But one ought 
not for that reason to shut one’s eyes to its more sinister elements, 
if only to demonstrate its utter incompatibility with modern require- 
ments, specially when one hears so much said to-day of the absolute 
superiority of this culture, and the duty is dinned into every Indian’s 
ears, in season and out of season, by Indians and Foreigners alike, 
to revive once more and restore to India this ancient culture in its 
pristine purity and efficacy. 

The Brahmana and Ksatriya partnership in moral and political 

ascendancy. 

The Indo-Aryan culture of the Epics, I repeat, was grievously 
one-sided. As it stands confessed in the pages of the Epics, it aimed 
at maintaining the moral ascendancy of an intellectual class (the 
Brahmanas) with the aid of the strong arm of the Ksatriyas. “The 
Brahmana preserved society from invisible and the Ksatriya from visible 
dangers.” Since the latter was the sine qua non of all ordered 
existence and Brahmanism could not flourish except within the “Peace ” 
of a King who would enforce Var^Srama-dharma in all its stringency, 
Rajadharma was superior to all other dharmas.*’ But the King must 
remember that the Brahmana was created first ; and could he not render 
all the efforts of the King barren of fruits by imprecations made a 
hundred-fold more efficacious by tapasyal*^ “The Ksatriyas must 
therefore reserve the best of what they got for the benefit of the Brah- 
manas.*'* The Brahmanas were the brains as the Ksatriyas were the arms 
of the pre-Buddhistic Aryan State.'" The nature of the partnership 
between the two orders is pithily expressed in the following amongst 

citizens on t)ie estates; nor. since the City at the date of the speech was an Empire 
City, was it for participation by the citizens of the allied cities. The ‘life beautiful’ 
was made possible by the labour of slaves more numerous than citizens and by tributes 
exacted from the allies.” Culture, it seems, has ever been parasitic and has never 
as jet been broad-based. 

M., S'anti.lxxiv. 2. 

♦S M., ffdnti, Ivi. 3 Ixiii. 24-30, Ixiv. 6. 

♦9 M., Sdnti, Ixiii. 7, Ixxiii 30, ,4nM*a., xxxiii, Srdnti, cccxlib 
to M., S'dnti, Ixxiii, particular!}' v. 81, and Ixxiv. 

M., Antisd., xxxiii-xxxv. 
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many maxims that lie scattered throughout the Mahahharata. “ Let 
the Brahmana continually offer oblations {udaka) and the Ksatriya be 
ever ready with his weapons, and the world is theirs.” 

Other-worldliness of Indo- Aryan culture, not singular. The 
doctrine of expiation its concomitant. 

But it is said, the “spirituality” of Indo-Aryan culture lay in its 
other-wordliness. The Brahmana himself believed and had persuaded 
the other orders to believe that the soul of man (and not of men only 
but of all sentient beings) was immortal, that it passed from body to 
body, its location at any stage being determined by the merits and 
demerits acquired by it in its previous incarnations. But this other- 
worldliness was by no means the exclusive property of the Indo-Aryan. 
It dominated equally the European Christian of the Middle Ages. Cu- 
riously enough, the doctrine of expiation serves in both systems to rid 
the doer of the consequences of his acts on the way.®* The Ksatriya 
expiated his sins by dying on the battle-field, and Buryodhana, for all 
his iniquities, Was led into Heaven by chanting Gandharvas and Apsaras.*^ 
The thief expiated his sin on the block or transferred it to the King’s 
shoulders, if the latter unjustly let him off.®* So in the Middle Ages of 
Europe, the heretic was humanely burned in order that by atoning for 
his false opinion on the stake, he might find the gates of Heaven, which 
ordinarily opened only to the true believer, not unceremoniously shut 
on his face. 


Indo-Aryan cidture one of severe all-round discipline. The position 
of the Indo-Aryan King a difficult one, requiring high 
qualities of character. 

The Brahmanic culture was undoubtedly a culture of severe all- 
round discipline, lighter on the Brahmana so far as the political sanc- 
tion was concerned,®’ but severe enough as regards even him in other 
respects.** The Aryan King who sought to discharge his duties con- 
scientiously did not by any means have an easy time of it. The Indo- 
Aryan conception of a community without a King was not unlike the 


‘'2 M.. S'dnti, Ixxiv. 22, also Vana, xxvi 
M., S^nti, xeviii. 45-48 
65 M., Santi, Ixxxviii. 18-20, Adi, ecxiii. I. 
*>’ M., Santi, Ivi. 22, 31 ; Ixv. 


6'* M., Santi. Ixviii. 9. 

66 21., S'alya, Ixii. 52-56. 


65 M., Santi, Ixxvi-lxxvii, etc. 
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Hobbesian. “ As in water, the bigger fish eat up the smaller, so if there 
be no King, the more powerful begin to eat up the weaker subjects.”®*' 
It could not antecedently have been an easy task to maintain the 
complicated Vari^asrama-dharma amongst a people naturally so inclined. 
Besides, as will be explained in another place, the Aryan King had no 
lack of external enemies. The success of the VarrMsrama scheme of 
polity depended thus entirely on the personal vigilance and industry of 
the King. The King was in fact, as in theory, the pivot of this society.*® 
What, if a King proved a failure ? Cast him out, unhesitatingly said 
the Indo- Aryan lawgiver. “ If the King is incapable of protecting his 
subjects, if he obtains revenue by oppressive means, if he has no far-sight- 
ed counsellor, let the subjects unite and destroy that cruel, virtue- 
destrojdng abomination of a King.”*' “The King who having under- 
taken the task of governance shows indifference in its discharge should 
by all means be destroyed like a rabid dog.”*^ On the other hand, 
when a community has been left without a ruler. “ let the subjects go 
forth in a body and welcome ” the first powerful person who offers to 
establish Va) ndh'aina-dharma. and instal him*^ — and this even tliough 
he might be a Sudra.** 

Seed of self-discipline, not however amounting to self -abnegation. 

The personal factor was therefore all-important. The successful 
Indo-Aryan King had need, a^ iudeed he is repeatedly adjured, to be 
the master of his senses and faculties : Conquer yourself and then pro- 
ceed to conquer your enemies.”*® " You cannot dispense justice in 
anger, nor if you are overcome by avarice, nor if blinded by preju- 
dice.”** The ideal King must be a perfect embodiment of everwatehful 
and sustained self-discipline.*^ 

Diversions of Princes in Epic India. 

But he had no need, on th.at account to be an ascetic. ■ To speak 
courteously, to overcome indolence and avarice, to subdue the senses, 
and to enjoy things that are fit t-i be enjoyed,”*’ are amongst the in- 

ss* JSI.. Santi, Ixvii. 16: Licviii. 8. 10-21. W R., Ayodh., xiv. 54-55; Ixvii. 9-36. 

81 .H.. Anui-a., Ixi. 32. -1/., Anusa., Ixi. 33, ffanti, xcii. 9. 

65 M., S'anti, Ixvii. 7. ** At., Sanli, Ixxviii. 35-40. 

66 il., Santi, Ixix. 4. 6 d jH., Sabha, v. 91. 

81 M., S'anti, cxviii. 17-23. 6j 34. . ,SSnf*, Ivii. 19-22. 
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dispensables enjoined upon the King. Thus the King was expected to 
patronise the arts and sciences, and although a Ksatriya had, first and 
foremost, to be a warrior, he was free to cultivate the gentler accomplish- 
ments. Yudhisthira could play a game of dice when occasion required, 
and though he was no match for Sakuni and in consequence lost an 
empire, he did make his mark in it in the Court of Virata, during the 
ajnatavasa of the Pandavas.** Bhima appropriately became the Court 
chef, and Arjuna who had been taught music and dancing by the 
Gandharva King Citrasena found ready employment as a teacher of 
those arts to the royal princesses, one of whom was destined later on to 
he his son’s wife.'” Nakula and Sahadeva took charge respectively of 
the King’s horses'^’ and horned cattle'^®, the latter (the better to 
preserve his incognito) having previously learned the patois of the cow- 
herds, whilst ex-empress Draupadi proved an expert lady’s maid to 
Queen Sudesna, in spite of all the latter’s nervous fears on the score of 
the extreme attractiveness of the fascinating stranger, who alone and 
unattended and meanly clad traversed the streets of the capital in search 
of service and could scarcely persuade her royal mistress that she really 
was what she pretended to be.'^ The Ksatriya warriors had to be, one 
may suppose, expert charioteers, but Krsna, Salya, Uttara and the my- 
thical Nala appear to have done even better than professionals. 

These tastes, however, might be carried too far, as both Yudhisthira 
and Nala found to their cost. Nor, as we have seen, was self-abnega- 
tion in Kings commended when pushed to extreme limits. Not only was 
Yudhisthira not suffered, as he anxiously desired, to abandon the world 
to become a sannyasi, he was roundly accused by his brothers and his wife 
of being unmanly for entertaining this wish.’’^ Vedavyasa tells him : 
“God has created you for work and work you must. You have no right 
to renounce the world,” and Bhisma takes him to task for his mildness 
{mrduta) which made him suffer in point of prestige in the eyes of his 
subjects.’'' 

«* M., Fir., vii. lo M.. Fir., viii. a Vir., xi. "n A/., Fir., xii. 

13 M., Fir., X. 1* M., Fir., ix. 15 M., S^nti. viii-xiv. 

M., Santi, xxvii. 34. 

11 M., Santi, Ixxv. 19. In the whole range of poetical literature, it is difhcult to 
find two more pathetic figures than Yudhisthira and SIta. .As the whole burden of the 
plot of the Ramhyana story falls on poor, helpless, submissive SIta, so does that of the 
Mahabharata press with its whole weight on the unworldly-minded Yudhisthira. Each 
in his and her way was tenderness itself, but the spirit in neither ever failed to respond 
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Sharatavarsa of the Epics a conglomeration of small independent States. 

As I have stated, the external features of the world of the Ramd- 
yana were not quite the same as those of the world of the Mahdhhdrata 
and, as previously outlined, the composition of the population differed 
materially, in the two epochs. The world, however, as depicted at 
both the epochs was composed of a vast number of independent States, 
each consisting of one or more cities, rural areas and forest tracts, 
the last inhabited by persons who had renounced the world and who 
were, equally with others, subjects of the King and entitled to his 
protection. 

The Indo-Aryan State. An unconstitutional personal Monarch 
governing through a personally supervised bureaucracy . 

The Chief Town where the King resided had to be strongly forti- 
fied ; and the Treasury, the Army, the Royal Court and the Judicial 
Tribunal were located there.’’’ Other cities and the outlying areas were 
governed from the capital through a hierarchy of Royal Agents. In 
the ideal State pictured by Bhisma in the Santiparva,"'^ there were 
Governors of single villages, above them Governors of groups of ten 
villages and above them again in succession Governors of a hundred 
and a thousand villages. Each lower denomination of Governor handed 
over his surplus revenue to the Governor placed immediately above 
him. A Governor of a thousand villages might have his seat in a 
tributary town (Sakhdnagara) and appropriate the receipts thereof as 
his own remuneration. The work of these Governors had to be cease- 
lessly watched and supervised by Ministers and Inspectors. At the 
head-quarters there was a body of Ministens, of whom four were 
Brahmanas, eight Ksatriyas, twenty-one wealthy Vaisyas. three chaste 
and modest Sudras and one an accomplished Suta — all of course nomi- 
nated by the King. None of these should be less than fifty years of 
age. Of these, eight — viz. the four Brahmanas, three Ksatriyas and 
the one Suta — constituted the King’s Advisory Cabinet and assisted him 
in framing ordinances.®'’ The making of laws proper was beyond the 
competence of the King and Cabinet alike. The Prime Minister shared 

to the seemingly crushing demands of duty at each successive call made upon it. The 
poets, it seems, had not the heart to see them die the death of mortals, and surely as poeti. 
cal creations, so heroic and yet so pathetic, they are deathless. 

18 M. , Ixxxvi. is* 3f. . SHnrt, Ixxxvii w M., .YoiKi, Ixxxv. 
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in the innermost counsel of the King, but his functions too were advi- 
sory, to warn but not to command.-* Besides the Cabinet just men- 
tioned, there was a larger sabha. the members of which had to be 
modest, truthful, straightforward, jrosses.sed of self-control and who 
were, above all, good speakers.'* But all these various parts of the 
structure were as loose stones laid one above or by the side of the 
other without any cement. This last was supplied by the personality 
of the King, who set them working and co-ordinated their efforts, and 
who kept constant watch upon tlieni by personal vigilance or through 
spies, for a King might not trust implicitly cvmn his own son,’^ not to 
speak of Ministers. The King, in short, was an uncon.stitutional sove- 
reign and the instrument of his rule a liighly centralised bureaucracy.’* 

No trace of self-government in the Indo- Aryan State. 

Neither the Ramayana nor the Mahabharata discloses the existence 
of a single institution possessing an appreciable measure of autonomy 
or self-rule. That of course does not prove that gilds and other 
associations did not exist in Aryan India. But the evidence furnished 
by the Epics militates against any assumption that such associations, if 
any existed, had the slightest influence on the determinations of the 
King in the domain of politics.’’ To protect the subjects from thieves, 

M.f S'07Ui, Ixxvii, Ixxxiii. 8-^ M., Ixxxiii. 

ili., S'anci. xxxv. 33; Ixix. 8-9. 

3* As in the case of Var lah’ama-dhanna, what is stated in the Mahabharata of 
Rajadharma is to a large extent made up of the commonplaces of the Samhitas (see foot- 
note 41 above). But here again the account of the Mahabharata is more concrete and 
therefore more suitable for historical treatment than the compilation of abstract proposi- 
tions in the Samhitas. 

33 Gilds and Asso:iation‘i in India. There are in the Mahabharata casual references 
to srenies and nay}(is which have been sought to be identified with ‘’gilds” and “local 
corporations.” They no doubt were associations of men within the Indo-Aryan State, 
but the importance assigned in the same passages to sreniynukhyas and ganamuJchyas leads 
one to suspect that these associations themselves were monarchically or at least 
aristocratically organised, and were not “communities” in the proper sense. The 
tendency all the world over and at all times has been for the State-organisation Co 
reproduce itself in the smallev associations, and Aryan India could hardly have been an 
exception to this rule. The Indo-Aryan gov’ernraent. from the evidence furnished by the 
Epics, the Dkarmasastras and the Dharma-sarhhttas, appeals to have been a centralised 
monarchy. This form of government is however hardly anywhere the earliest form of 
government to be met vvith in any politically organised community. It seems invariably 
to have been preceded by scattered self-governing tribal associations grouped round chiefs 
who led more than they governed. As in other parts of the world, the Indo-Aryan mon- 
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cheats and robbers within his jurisdiction and to assess the taxes 
payable by traders and craftsmen after careful computation of their 
incomes and outgoings, their working expenses and the requirements of 
themselves and their families were amongst the bounden duties of 
the King. The King was advised to recov'cr taxes from the subjects in 
a variety of vvays, but so as not to exhaust them.-'’ The King must 
not kill the goose that laid the golden eggs, and therefore had to 
see that the Vaisyas came to no harm. ‘'It should not be difficult”, 
says the Mahahharata, “ to please the Vaisyas, and nothing is more 
praiseworthy.” The share of the subjects’ wealth which a King could 
take as taxes was fixed by law, “ but it was no sin when the treasury 
was empty to take money from them unlawfully and oppressively ; ” 
and the sin thereby incurred was capable of expiation after the 
stress was over.’^ In normal times, however, the King was counselled 
to draw his revenues from his subjects •• .-dter the manner of the leech, 
unperceived 


archy imposed itself in the tirst instance upon tribal groups bo constituted, and its gener- 
al tendency, here as elsewhere, was no doubt to progressively displace the self-rule of the 
original triba\ organisations. But this tendency does not appear to have been pushed in 
Hindu-India to its extreme logical limits — to the destruction, namely, of all self-exist- 
ing associations — a result which was successfully attained in the later stages of the 
Roman Empire and in the post-Feudal Monarchies of Continental Europe. So far from 
this being the case, within the limits imposed by the Yurnasrama dharma, Indo-Aryan 
polity appears to have been one of great tolerance and almost absolute laissez fair*. 
Having regard to the heterogeneous material.s upcn which it had to work, the X^arnasrama- 
dharma would have been still-born if it had not known how to let a great many things 
well alone. Gilds and associations, governed in their internal relations by customary 
rules emanating from within themselves, thus survived and were tolerated but only 
beoause and in so far as they did not interfere with Vartiairama-dharma, It would, in 
this view, be a great mistake to regard these gilds and associations as parts of the 
V'arnasrama polity and as being organically connected with it. They lived on, in 
fact, where they did, in spite of Varnasrama-dharma and not on account of it. In later 
ages, in India as in othe.r countries, these and other associations amongst the people 
sprang into fresh life or declined in proportion as the central authority was contracted or 
expanded. The problem of reconciling local autonomy with central control is indeed a 
very modern one, and still awaits satisfactory solution. 

I ought to add here that having examined ch. cvii of the S^dntiparca of this Mahd~ 
hhdraia from every possible point of view, I am still unable to discover anv trace of 
republican institutions in any' of its verses or in ail of them taken together. 

St) M., Sdnti, Ixxxvii. 12-16. 

M.. Sdnti, Ixxxvii. 40. 
ill., S'anli, cxxx 12-17, 26. 

-I/., Sdnti, Ixxxviii. 5-8. 
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Relation between the King and his subjects was personal. 

It was, on the other hand, the duty of the subjects to give 
their all into the treasury to save the king. This was because, it was 
said, the King’s power rested on his treasury, upon the King’s power 
depended dharma, and if dharma was not maintained, there would 
be anarchy and the subjects would be ruined. It was equally unwise 
for the Raja to be oppressive without necessity. The King who so 
acted acquired ill-fame in this life and was damned in the next. 
On the other hand, if the King was a respecter of persons, bountiful 
and courteous, men would come to regard his misfortunes as their own, 
and would risk their lives to repel them.”' Apart therefore from 
the religious sanction, the foundation of righteous conduct on the part 
of the King and of loyalty on the part of the subjects was enlightened 
self-interest. 

One need not be surprised therefore at the exaggerated importance 
attached in the Epics to the penal sanction (dapda) in the maintenance 
of dharma and the occasional glorification of royal power {bala), it 
being placed even above dharma. "If”, says Bhisma, da7),da had 
not flourished in this world, people would have oppressed each other. 
It is through being protected by darj,da, that the subjects exalt the 
King, therefore danda is superior to all. It is dapda which makes men 
pursue the path of virtue. It is danda which incarnated as Ksatriya 
and remaining ever wakeful preserves the subjects Bala is superior 
even to dharma, for dharma rests on bala.^^ 

The King Jiot a national King and his subjects not a nation. 

The relation between the King and his subjects was thus entirely 
personal. The King was not a national King and his subjects wore not 
a nation. They were merely so many Brahmanas Ksatriyas, Vaiiyas, 
Sudras and others living within the jurisdiction (adhikara) of this 
or that King. A King could stake his kingdom (even as he could 
himself, his brothers and his wife) on the issue of a game of dice. 
Whether it was Yudhisthira or Duryodhana who won, what did it 
matter to the subjects, if the treatment they received from either was 
the same ? On the eve of Dhrtarastra’s retirement into the forest, the 


M., H'anti, cxxx. 31-3.5. 
M., Santi, exxi, 34-40. 


M., Sanfi, xcii. 16-17. 
i*’ M., Santi, cxxxiv. 6. 
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assem])]ed subjects declared ; “Your son, Maharaja Duryodhana, had 
looked after the kingdom in the same manner as in former times 
did Ivlaharaja Santanu. your father Vieitravirya and Mahatma Pandu. 
We suffered not the slightest harm from Duryodliana.” As to 
Duryodhana having dealt unfairly towards his cousins and grossly 
maltreated their wife and his being the cause of the destruction of his 
kindred and other warriors and the exhaustion of the royal treasure in 
an iniquitous war, that was not their concern. 

Inclo- Aryan society of the Epics, like modern society atomistic and 
individualistic and in the bulk materialistic. 

Society in its composition was, so far as the Epics show, atomistic 
and thoioughly individualistic (in the sense of being self-interested). 
There is, as I have already said no trace in the Epics of a communal 
life of any sort having any influence on the methods of government. 
The Brahmanas. really so called, each looked forward to attaining his 
own personal salvation without being in other people’s way. Even the 
dhramas of the Rsis were organised on monarchic lines. '''■ The Ksatriyas, 
like the “comitatus” of Germanic chiefs, were the servants of the 
King, apt like tliem. unless carefully handled to get out of hand, but 
constituting in essence , for all that, the personal retinue of the King.''* 
The Vaisyas were human cattle (the metaphor is not mine) who were to 
be treated with kindness and con.sideration on account of the suste- 
nance that could, with a certain amount of tact, be extracted out of 

M., Asrvamc., x 19-20. -iyodh., cxvi. 4. 

5*5 M., Santi. evil. 1 have excluded from my consideration the Hariramsa which I 
do not think can be regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharafa or even contempor- 
aneous with it, I consider it, however, only right to state here that the description of 
IndO'Aryan polity giv'en above may nor apply in all particulars to the Yadava league 
which appears, at the time of the Kuruksetra war, to have grown out of the coalescence 
of a number of independent fighting clans thrown together by pressure of external 
aggression and welded into one at this period by the genius of Krsna. Krsna himself 
appears to have fully appreciated the inherent weakness of the Yadava league and pre- 
ferred to it the benevolent autocracies of the Middle East, and was mainly instrumental 
in establishing the hegemony of Yudhisthira, Before the Rajasuya of Yudhisthira, he 
secured the willing submission of the Yadavas to Yudhishthira {M., Sabha, xxxii). See 
in this connection Santi, Ixxxi, which is extremely instructive. It is worthy of note 
that according to the Mahabharata {Santi, eccxxxix. 99-U 1) and the Puranae, the 
destruction of the Ksatryas at Kuruksetra and of the Yadavas at Dvaraka was deliberate- 
ly procured by Krsna, for the relief, of an oppressed world. Why ? Was it for the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy after his own heart ? 
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them.**’ The revenue they paid was quid pro quo for the protection 
they enjoyed. The Sudra was hardly any better than a slave, though 
if he was virtuous lie was to be respected, and was to be treated with 
kindness and consideration in any case.*^ But as previously stated, he 
must not accumulate wealth, lest, as the Mahahharata is careful to 
explain, he might through it obtain ascendancy over members of the 
superior orders.*® Whatever surplu.s out of his earnings remained after 
meeting the necessary charges of maintaining his family went to his 
master. In a society so constituted, patriotism must have been a 
sentiment unknown to King and subjects alike. There could be no 
principle of life and growth within such a society. It was not an 
organism. It worked, as all bureaucratic machines must work, by 
impulse imparted to it from without.''’' This is one of the secrets of the 
striking ■ modernity,” of the characters of the great Epics (as com- 
pared, for instance, with those of Homer), notwithstanding the seem- 
ingly archaic back-ground against which they move. Modern society 
too is atomistic and individualistic, and until very recently, the only 
conceivable bond which could keep the social fabric from dissolution 
into its component monads was the power of the King or of a class which 
had possessed itself of that power. Society has no doubt in recent 
times begun dreaming of a new communal life wliich it fondly names 
“democracy” — a word borrowed from the political philosophy of the 
Greeks, amongst whom it appears to have been something more than a 
dream. Some modern nations have even persuaded themselves that by 
the special favour of Providence or owing to the native genius of their 
race, ‘ democracy” with them is. and for long centuries lias been, a 
reality, so that democracy i.sfor them only, whilst autocratic governance 
is the eternally ordained destiny of the rest of mankind. But thi.s, it 
is easy to demonstrate, is a grotesque illusion. The modern man has 
obtained a completer mastery, based on knowledge, over the forces of 
nature, and is without doubt less superstitious, if at the same time 

31 A/., iSSnO. Ixxi. 1 *3-17; Ixxxiv. '"S Af. , S'dnls, ccxciii, cexovi. 

33 M., S'anti, lx., ,10. Cf. Manu, x. 12f). lO'i M., Sanh. lx. 36-.S7. 

101 I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am here stating a fact and not passing 
a moral judgment. The Vaniuirama polity, I say, was not a community, but a school, 
almost a laboratory to manufacture citizens of the right kinds, aceordinn- to a number 
of patterns, but all parts of a well-conceived scheme, thonsht out ah extra bv men who 
were in it, but not ot it. .As a .sihool it was. as I show later on {notwithstandinir aeriou-. 
drawbacks), in several respects, a great =uecess. See note lOS below. 
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more supercilious. But lie is by no means as yet a better man indivi- 
dually or in association than the Indo- Aryan. 

But Indo- Aryan culture more hnvnan than the modern. 

But society in the days of the Great Epic.? was unquestionably 
inspired by a larger humanitarianism than is to be met with in the 
modern world. No animal was to be killed except as offering to the 
Gods, and to the Ksatriyas only (who, by the way, were great meat- 
aters) was grudgingly conceded the privilege of killing animals by way 
of sport and eating undedicated meat.’’^ But even the Gods, it was 
frequently stated, preferred vegetable to animal sacrifice. and Vedic 
texts enjoining the sacrifice of animals {aja or goat) were sought to be 
explained by tricks of fanciful etymology as really meaning not sacrifice 
of animals but of plants.'’* Mrgaya (hunting) is repeatedly reprobated 
in the MaJiahhdrata (never in the Ramayana). The cow. in particular, 
was made immune by l>eing raised to the rank of a divinity and ahimsd 
and anriarrisatd towards men and animals alike were inculcated in all 
sorts of contexts and in all varieties of languages.'’^ Not to speak of 
the Gifu,"’*’ the modern man, whatever his station in life, can extract 
from the Epics, whole codes of injunctions for regulating his daily acts 
and thoughts and be all the better for such regulation, and Western 
civilization has yet to evolve a scheme for ordering individual lives at 
all approaching in intrinsic grandeur that of the four dkramaa, with its 
‘ ‘ series of gradual^ intensifying ascetic stages through which a man 
more and more purified from all earthly attachment should become 
fitted for his •home.’” There is much in the Epics that is childish, 
even grotesque, but these sink into in.significance by the side of the 
vast mass of precepts of benevolence, kindliness and forbearance, which 
must have been an integral part of the life of the population towards 
the end of the epoch.”’ 


102 M., Anusa., cxvi, 14-19. "U M..S'anti. cclxiv, cccxxxvi, 11-12. 

10+ JH., cccxxxvii, 3-4. i''6 jH., Ixxviii-ixxxiii ; cxii-cxiv. 

106 I cannot, I confess, regard the GUa nor even a great deal of the Santi and 
Anuiasana Parvas, as integral portions of the Mahabharata, though all these must have 
been written before the Buddhistic upheaval and must represent a later period of the 
age of the Epics. 

lot The almost universally prevalent belief, previously alluded to, that the mode oi 
one’s life in any particular existence was determined by merits and demerits acquired in 
previous incarnations must have operated as a powerful incentive to habitual right con- 
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The Good Life ” of the age of the Epics due to Brdhmanic discipline 

imposed from without. 

But, as I have said, ,the “good life,’' of which the Epics furnish 
such abundant evidence, did not ev'olve in this society from within. 
Tt was imparted from outside. What was the external impetus that 
brought it into being ? It was from first to last Brahmanic culture 
or rather Brahmanic discipline. There were, as I have said before, 
numerous small States, but the culture that dominated them was one. 
How it originated and how it spread until it covered the whole con- 
tinent from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and even passed beyond 
must, if all its secrets should ever be unfolded, form a highly in- 
structive and engrossing chapter of human history."’’ 

The Varndsrama-dhartna which was of the essence of this culture 
appears, in the longer jterspective from which we are able to view 

duct and patient endurance under trying miafortunesi. See Deue&en, Philosophy of the 
Upanishads , pp. 314, and 3G7. 

103 I have in the body of the article refrained from •■'peculating on the origin of 
the Yarnasratna-dharma. It had, of couise. according to the Mahabhurata . a divine 
origin. If to-day we must refuse to accept this explanation as conclusive of the 
question, we can with still less justification assume it to bo the deliberate invention 
of a scheming individual or ola-,3. Its basic elements must, to my mind, have developed 
before the division of the people into a hierarchy of castes could have proceeded 
very far. The beginning of Varna irama-dharma is to be sought in a form of polity 
which grew up naturally amongst the .Aryan invaders, at that time consisting of 
tribes of warriors amongst whom certain priestly families enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence 
not on the ground of birth and colour, but because they were specially conversant 
with the sacred hymns and rituals which, according to a belief shared by all primitive 
people, were of prime importance in securing the health and well-being of the 
community in all its relations, natural as well as supra-natural. It is clear from the 
Vedic literature itself, that the ideas which formed the ground-work of Indo-Aryan 
polity and philosophy developed within a number of priestly schools amongst whom, 
however, there was a constant interchange of thoughts and marked agreement in 
fundamentals, due in the main no doubt to the possession of a common scripture 
The task of organising Indo Aryan society in consonance with traditional ideas and 
belle's thus fell early into the hands of associated bodies of leisured experts The 
necessity ot incorporating the V^aisyas and Sudras into the Indo-Aryan politv must 
have put the political capacity of these experts to the severest strain. But they 
apparently rose equal to the task. But the resulting polity, in view of its heterogeneous 
composition and the complex political, social and economic environment in which it came 
to be placed, could not but be artificial. This artificial character of Indo-Aryan polity 
grew with the growth in complexity of the society, until a point was reached when 
breakdown was inevitable from want of real adjustment. See also footnote 163 below 
As to the probable origin of castes, see footnote 164, below. 
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it to-day, narrow, rigid, selfish and bigoted. It is certainly out of 
date in these days of rapid communication and unrestricted inter- 
national competition. 

It tamed the Ksatriijas. 

But that in its time it was a great civili.-iing agency, it would 
lie folly to doubt or deny. It tamed the turbulent, fighting, meat- 
eating. wine-drinking Ksatriya and converted him from being the 
natural enemy into the willing and effective in.strument of a civilisa- 
tion which made foi- liumanity as no civilisation originating in Europe 
ever .succeeded in doing in the same degree. The Brahmanas suc- 
ceeded in India where the Church apparently failed in Europe. 

Secret of Brahaiana ascendency over Ksa*riyas. 

The Varnasrama-dharma could succeed only liy maintaining 
Brahmana ascendency. This ascendency, so far as the Ksatriyas were 
concerned, was maintained not by force, nor entirely by fraud, but 
in the main by force of e.xample, aided no doubt by an abundant 
employment of the psychology of advertisement, the value of which 
the Brahmana thoroughly understood. The Epics never tire of preach- 
ing the superiority and divinity of tlie Brahmanas. They take rank 
with the cow above the lesser gods.'"* The Brahmanas were special- 
ly favoured by the lavr. But the legal and social privileges of the 
Brahmana were purchased in the main by unparalleled self-abnega- 
tion in regard to things material. He had to condemn himself to 
perpetual poverty and mendicancy, in order to conquer the high in- 
tellectual and moral pedestal from which he ruled and wliich the other 
Vdrnas appear on the whole to have willingly conceded to him."® 

Brahmamc culture originally a proselytising culture, and Rsis 
advance guards of this culture in Non- Aryan land. 

The Rdmdyana furnishes interesting evidence of the proselytising 
methods of the Brahmana, for Brahmanic culture in the beginning was 

M., Anu^a., cli-cliii. 

EO It is not necessary to subscribe to all the charges levelled against Brahmanism 
by the sceptical school of Oarvaka, for the view that a certain element of charlatanism 
went to make up the practices by means of which the Brahmanas made good their 
position as authorised intermediaries between the gods and men. It is obvdous however 
that this position could not be maintained for any length of time by charlatanism 
alone; and the holiness of the Brahmanas in the age of the Epics was, as a whole, 
far from assumed. 

A 25 
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unquestionably a proselytising culture. Tlie Aryan States uere sur- 
rounderl by a belt of fore.sts inhabited by man-eating rdJcsams. It is 
to these forests that the Rsis chose to betake themselves for complet- 
ing the final stages of their penances. Naturally they interfered with the 
aboriginal denizens of the forest.s and the latter interfered with them. 
Complaints of maltreatment were duly conveyed to the Raja, whose 
bounden duty it was to secure the safety of the Brahmana hermits. 
This ended in the clearing of the jungles of the savage.s and a pro- 
gressive enlargement of the Aryan ■■ pale.'’ Those of the aborigines 
who acquiesced in the new regime became Xi-sddas and Cdnddlas 
and were thus absorbed within the folds of Aryanism, though no doubt 
they were assigned a very low place in the Varndsrama scheme.*'* 

BraJunanic culture one, though States many. Unity maintained by 

travelling Rsis and univtrsally resorted to tjrthasthdnas. 

It was the Rsis too who carried about and kept alive Brahma- 
nic culture within the “pale,” irrespective of political boundaries. 
The whole Aryan land was studded over with ilrtkasthdnns (places 
of pilgrimage), and travelling from tirtha to tlriha. visiting Kings on 
the way and holding religious conferences with learned men of their 
courts, were parts of the preparation of the tapas on tlie way to moksa.'^^ 
The Rsis in fact did not belong to anv particular State -. they were 
honoured and respected by all, and received visits from all parts of 
the country and from all classes of people. All denominations of 
men were encouraged to visit the tlrthasthdnas, whereby, thev were 
assured, they could cast off their burdens of accumulated siiw. and 
acquire religious merit of great efficacy more easily and exjjeditiously 
than by dharma and prdyascitta laboriously performed at home.**- 

V ar nd sr ama-dhar ma, essence of this culture. 

It was thus that unity of culture was maintained, notwithstand- 
ing the innumerable fragments into which the land and society were 
politically divided. As will be presently seen, the relations between 
King and King were invariably the reverse of friendly. But each King 
in his place, thirsting eternally to conquer, and if possible exterminate 


i?., Adif xix ; Aranya, i and vi, 

^^3 M.y AnvSa., xxv ; Variety lxxxii-xc« 


Al.y STinti. cccxx, cccxxv. 
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his neigJibours or win Indraloka by death on the battlefield,''^ was 
still an instrument of the self-same culture repre.sented by the Var- 
'iiasrarna-dharmn. 


Indo-A rya n I mper iai ism . 

That this unity of culture should often seek to embody itself in a 
Universal State is what might be expected. To extend his hegemony 
over the Aryan world was the goal of ambition of every powerful King- 
and its establishment was signalised by the performance of tlie Eaja- 
siiya or the Asimmedha Yajna. 

Bhdratavarsa of the Epics compared, to Italy in the Middle Ayr.^. 

Indian N It isd.?t ra s comparable with Mach iavdl i’.s 
Prince, but superior to if. 

The nearest historical parallel to the inter-State relations of Kings 
to Kings in Epic India that occurs to me is that found in the Italy of 
Machiavelli ; and it is no mere coincidence that in the Sdntiparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata, there should be precepts addressed to Princes which 
for worldly wisdom and cynicism would oast entirely into the shade the 
whole body of doctrines lovingly garnered by the shrewdly oh -servant 
Florentine in his Prince. A Prince owed no sort of obligation to his 
brother Princes, for to him every one of his neighbours was a potential 
enemy.”® A Prince therefore, whenever he felt himself to be sufficient- 
ly powerful, must try by stratagem if possible (and failing stratagem, 
by force) to appropriate the land and the treasure of his neighbour. 
To rob a neighbouring Prince of his treasure, so far from being re- 
garded as a sin, was a specially commended Ksatriya virtue.'” To his 
neighbour’s subjects, the King was advised to say: ” Let me be your 
King ; I shall protect you most effectively and you in return sliall pay 
me taxes and swear allegiance to me.” If they submitted, well and 
good; if not, they had to be subdued by force.”' There were of 'oui-se 
certain rules of the game to be observed even by Kings towards 
Kings,'” but they need never have placed serious obstacles in the way 
of a powerful Prince straining after suzerainty. “ Let him be kind 
after conquest. All sins incurred in conquest are atoned for by righteous 

"6 A/., S’anti, Ixv. 4; Ixix. 10-29. 


M., ffanti, xcvii. 

M., Santi, xciv. 6; xevi. 20. 
in M., Santi, xcv. 2-3. 


119 M., Santi, xcv. 13-23. 
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governance after conquest.’""® “ Forsu^earing anger, desire and pride, 
the King shall hourly seek out the Aveak points of the enemy.” “ As 
a fowler decoys birds to death by imitating their notes, so too shall 
the King appearing to his enemy as his well-wisher circumvent his sub- 
jugation or destruction."’ " When the enemies are numerous it is not 
safe to attack them all at once. You must avoid doing that even when 
you liar’e the power. But according to circumstances, by means of 
treaty (sama), subsidj (ddna), intrigue (bheda), or force (danda), subdue 
them in detail, and then fall upon the ferv remaining with all your 
might. One of the most effective methods of weakening an enemy 
Prince is to deplete his treasuiw : therefore “ encourage him to spend 
money in expensive yajnas by which means you weaken him and 
please the Brcihmanas’" — two birds killed with one stone. “ Of three 
things let no residue be left ; debt, fire and enemy.”"* “ When vou feel 
disposed to strike another let the castigation be always accompanied by 
kind Avords.”"* “It is a Avise man’s part to shed tears and express 
sorrow even Avhen you proceed to cut off a man’s hcad.”*'^’ “ The King 

should always raisvO hopes in the hearts of suitors by promises, but 
repeatedly put off their fulfilment, always however taking care to cite 
cogent reasons therefor.”"’ “The Avise man should be far-seeing as 
a vulture, immovable as a crane, wide-awake as a dog, fierce as a lion 
and sharp-AA'itted as a croAv.”"’ “Try by every means to make others 
trust you, but never put your trust in others.”"® “ Be firm or pliant 
according to circumstance, for often pliancy will succeed where firm- 
ness Avill fail.’'*^® It Avill indeed be no exaggeration to say that from 
the S&yitipciTvci alone it may be possible to compile a text-book for rul- 
ers, twice as substantial as Machiavelli’s Prince and as many times 
more full of cynical wisdom. 

The reason of this superiority is that what appears in the Prince 
as the observations of a single person had time to develop into a 
science in Epic India. The condition of things which gives birth to 
this kind of literature had lasted for such a long time in Ancient 


la* il., S^nti, xcvii. 4-9. 
isl M., ffanti, ciii. 10-11. 

M.,^anti, ciii. 18-20. 

126 M., Santi, cxl. 54. 

121 M., Santi, cxl. 32. 

129 M.. Santi, cxxxviii. 195. 


120 M., Santi, ciii. 23. 

122 M., Santi, ciii. 36-39. 
12* M., Santi, cxl. 58. 

126 M., Santi, cii. 34. 

123 M., Santi, cxl. 62. 

1=0 M., Santi, cx\. 55-56. 
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India, that it was possible to develop and systematise the ideas gather- 
ed by different observers into a science. The account of the origin 
of Nitisdstra given in the 59th chapter of the Sdntiparva is, of course, 
mythical, l)ut it at least demonstrates that the science took a long 
time to develop and was also developed with care ; and because it 
was developed in schools and not in the brains of an individual 
politician, much the larger portion of the Indo-Aryan Nitisdstra bears 
but little resemblance to what may be found in the Prince, l^eing unlike 
it inspired often by the loftiest moral idealism. 

Weak point of Indo-Aryan Imperialism. It aimed at Feudal 
suzerainty rather than empire. 

It appears thus that extension of territory and power by fair 
means or otherwise was enjoined upon every Prince. But the cir- 
cumstances of the times did not favour the growth and consolidation 
of territorial empires in the modern sense, and the invariable issue 
of imperialistic ambition in an Indo-Aryan Prince rvas the conversioir 
of all but his closest neighbours into feudal tributaries, and that only 
for the time being. Conquering Princes were indeed advised wherever 
practicable to establish the son or other heir of an enemy who had 
been vanquished and killed on the vacant throne as a tributary.''^' 
This, indeed, was the weak point of pre-Buddhistic Ai’yan imperialism. 
The hegemony of which every ambitious Aryan King dreamed and 
which he ruthlessly pursued was necessarily sliort-Iived.'^^ 

Imperial significance of the Rdjasuya yajha. 

The attainment of hegemony was signalised, as already indicated 
by the institution of the appropriate yajha. It was the world-con- 

lil Thus after Kuruk-jetra Vedavyasa tells Yudhisthira, “ Now bj- the strength 
of your arms, you after vanquishing your enemies have, like Indra. become undisputed 
master of the Earth and the Oceans. Therefore, visit the countries of the rulers who 
have fallen in battle and give their brothers, sons and grandsons their respective 
kingdoms, preserve their issue if still in the womb, and by pleasing the subjects betake 
*o governing the world according to dharma. Give the kingdoms of those who have 
left no sons to their daughters. Women are by nature fond cf enjo3ing the good 
things of this world. Therefore, once they are established in the possession of Roj’al 
estate, they will give up sorrowing.” {Sranti, xxviii. 42-45.) 

D2 The fact that the conquered rulers or in case they were killed their family 
were not dispossessed, explains the readiness with which weaker princes made their 
submission to the more powerful. It also explains why these campaigns of so-called 
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queror alone who would be justified in instituting the Rajasiiya. “ He 
who is the worshipped of all and is the lord of the Earth, he alone is fit 
to perform RajasiiyaR^^^ 

The Rajasuy a of Y iidh isthira. 

Yudhisthira, after he had consolidated his rule at Indraprastha, 
being advised to perform this yajha, took counsel with Krsna who 
pointed out to him that King Jarasandha of Magadha having sub- 
dued all rivals had established himself as the sole ruler of an undi. 
vided world, ilany Kings, amongst them that powerful King of the 
Yavanas. Bhagadatta, had accepted him as suzerain. His own people, 
powerful though they were, had fled their kingdom in Northern India 
and betaken them.selves to HvaraA’ati on the sea coast, which they had 
found it prudent so to fortify that even women could fight from be- 
hind the ramparts. He warned him that so long as Jarasandha was 
alive, it was impossible for Yudhisthira to perform thi.s yajhad^* Jara- 
sandha had first to be removed, and removed he was. partly by stratagem, 
and his son established on his throne as a tributary King. But even 
then Yudhisthira did not feel justified in undertaking this yajna. 
His four brothers led out armies in all directions. Arjuna to the north, 
Bhima to the east, Sahadeva to the south and Nakula to the west, and 
the Kings ail round were made to submit by force or persuasion, 
the conditions including attendance by the Kings Avith rich presents 
at the yajnad^^ Not all kings, it appears, responded to the .appeal 
of force only. As is well-known, this yajiia of Yudhisthira did not 
pass off very smoothly. Sisupala fell out with, Krsna, greatly resent- 
ing the special honour paid to the latter, and declared ; “ We did 
not pay tribute to Kaunteya from fear or avarice, nor were Ave 
induced to do so by cajolery. It was because Ave found him intent 
upon practising dhanna and \Amll-versed in imperial governance that 
we became his tributaries. But he has failed to do us suitable honour.”*^* 
These yajiias on a large scale, like the Olympic games of Greece, 
provided unique opportunities for the gathering together of all the 
leading Ksatriyas and Brahmanas of AryaA'^arta. But it did create 

conquest (digvijaya), unless complicated b}' a family feud, seldom took on the character 
of a fight to the finish. 

Sahha^ xiii, 47. 
iVf,. SabhOf xxi-xxxii. 


il/., Sobha^ xiv. 

J'S M . Sahha, xxxvii. 19-20. 
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bad blood among the more power! When Rama confided to his 
brothers his plan of holding this yajna, the kind-hearted ascetic prince 
Bharata dissuaded him because it would provoke feelings of enmity 
and the desire to conquer amongst the powerful Princes of the world, 
which would inevitably end in a cruel war of extermination. So al- 
though Rama’s superiority over the other Kings was unquestioned, 
let him, he a,dvised, rather perform the humaner ASvamedha and 
save the world from the evils of war. Rama accepted Bharata s 
suggestion. Tt is clear from the Mahahhdrata itself that when 
Yudhisthira lost his empire to Duryodhana over a game of dice, though 
he was advised that it would be quite in accordance with Ksatriya 
dhar)na to re-conquer what he had lost by force of arms, he desisted 
from trying issues immediately for one reason, amongst others, that 
there was so much soreness of feeling left in the minds of Kings 
by the Rajasinja, that it would be difficult for Yudhi.sthira to collect 
a sufficient following, and the very much larger army which Duryo- 
dhana was able to gather round him at Kuruksetra was as much owing 
to his superior diplomacy and tact as to the legacy of jealousy and 
hatred left by the Rajasuya in the hands of its designers.’®* The 
experiment was not repeated after the Kuruksetra though the issue 
of the battle was more decisive than the campaigns of conquest which 
preceded the Rajashya. Yudhisthira performed the milder A^vamedha, 
the ostensible object of which was to rid the king of his sins. Yet 
as the principal j)art of the cei-eniony consisted in a challenge that 
the King through whose territory the sacrificial horse passed must 
either give it and its escort free passage or be forced by battle to do 
so, the issue in either case being liis acceptance of an invitation to 

1=7 M.. Sabha, xii. .30. 

1=5 R., Utlara. -\ovi. 

I31< M., p'ana, xx.xvi The ramiafa-ya/na of Duryodhaua. .After the banishment of 
the Panda vas following on A’udhifthira’s unlucky game of dice with Sakuni. Karna, in 
order to emulate the victories of the Pandavas. undertook by himself to secure the 
submission of the world to Duryodhana. His plan of conquest having been attended 
with complete success. Duryodhana mooted the idea of holding a Rajasuya yajna, but 
was persuaded instead to perform the V aisnava~yaj fia. Let the kings w^ho have be- 
come your tributaries.” Duryodhana was told, “persuade you, out of gold given by 
them, to fashion a golden plough ,ind give you leave to drive it across the yajna field, 
and a great yajna attended by the distribution of immense quantities of eatables be 
performed thereon.” “This yajna,” he was assured “was equal to the Rajasuya.'” 
M.. Vnna. ccliv. 
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attend at the ceremony of sacrifice, it was indirectly symbolical also of 
acceptance of vassalage.''*'’ 

Use of the Imperialistic idea by Rama to justify the hilling of Bali. 

An instructive reference to this Tndo- Aryan version of Imperialism 
Avill be found in Rama’s elaborate defence of his assassination of Bali. 
If the killing of the Sudra tapasa Sambuka, described in the Uitara- 
kdiida, be left out of account on the ground of its being an ill-executed 
graft upon the main story, the removal by Rama of Bali is about the 
darkest blot on his otherwise beautiful character, for his somewhat 
belated abandonment of Sita might admit of arguments both favour- 
able and unfavourable, regard being had to the position a King in his age 
had to maintain in the ej’es of his subjects. When Rama approaches 
the fallen warrior, Bali addresses him Avords which in point of logic 
appear to be absolutely crushing. “ I knew you to be a virtuous prince. 
But you have proved yourself to be one of those who practise virtue in 
public in order the better to be able to commit crimes in secret. You 
never suffered any indignity at my hand, and I have committed no 
offence in your kingdom or city. The jungles that are my possession 
could not have excited your cupidity, because tliey contain neither cul- 
tivated fields, nor gold, nor silver. By killing me and therebj’ establish- 
ing friendship with Sugiiva, you hoped to secure an ally who would 
help you to recover Sita. But even there you acted foolishly in not 
seeking rather my alliance. Had you asked me, I could have brought 
Sita from the uttermost ends of the earth and Ravana himself into the 
bargain alive and Avitli a halter round his neck.” The argument of 
Bali would have silenced any one but an Imperialist. But Rama for 
the nonce Avas an Imperialist. ‘-'The mountains, the Avoods and the 
fore.sts. ■■ said the Prince grandiloquently, “and in fact the Avhole earth 
are AAithin the peace (adhikdra) of the IksAmku Kings. They are en- 
titled to punish or do favour to men, beasts and birds of all places. The 
truth-loving, straight-forward and virtuous Bharata is the Imperial 
Master of this earth. Nobody in his adhikdra can Avith impunity Auolate 
the dharma. I and other Princes are going about the world under his 
orders for the purpose of .spreading dharma {dharma-santana). Under 
the directions of our Imperial Master and remaining ourseWes in the 
path of dharma. we punish those Avho violate the regulations of dharma 
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according to law. You are not fulfilling the dharma of a King, therefore 
you deserve punishment. I found you guilty of a capital crime, viz : 
seduction of your younger brother’s wife; and I have passed on 
you the capital sentence according to law. Your sin would have been 
mine if, knowing your guilt, I, instead of executing on you the proper- 
sentence, had condoned your offence.’’ It, of course, did not matter- - 
it hardly ever does — that according to their own law— non- Aryan law — 
seduction of a younger brother’s wife might not have been a capital 
crime. The “White man” had his ••burden’’ even in the Tretayuga. 
Moreover one does not assassinate a culprit in order to punish him. 
But the Imperialist was not to be silenced by such a plea. Do Kings 
kill game after notice 1 And Bali, a monkey, was good enough game 
for a Ksatriya Prince. Says the poet ; When Kama had said this, 
Bali who was well-versed in the mysteries of dhanna was overcome by 
contrition and held his tongue.” **' But this elaborate sophistry failed 
to convince future generations, as is testified by, amongst othtrs. Arjuna 
who was at least equally -weli-grounded in the knowledge of dharma}*^ 

Enemies of the Brahmana culltire icithin the gate. 

I have suggested before that the Ksis retiring into forest.' consti- 
tuted the advance guard of Indo- Aryan culture, much as the Christian 
missionaries in recent times have acted as the advance guards of 
European culture. The arms of the Ksatriya followed to complete the 
Aryanisation. Some of the Ksatriyas apparently entered into the spirit 
of the game more thoroughly than others, but some did not prove al- 
together tractable. Traditions of by-gone war.s of extermination, be- 
tween Ksatriyas and Brahmanas, reverberate through the Epics.’*® 
Brahmana culture called for willing Ksatriya champions to crush 
enemies within the gate as well as without, even in the age of the 
Mahahhdrata, when surviving all shocks, it appears to have tinally 
established itself as the last word in Indo-Aryan culture. 

Krsna the champion of Brahmana culture in the 21 aha b h d rata. 

The great champion of Brahmanic culture in the 2Iahdbhdrata is 
not Yudhisthira or any of the other Pandavas, but Krsna. Duiyo- 

jB., Kitfki., xvii — xviii. iU., Drona, cxcv. 35. 

M.y S'anti, xlix : Agvafne.f xxix , Anusa.f cliii ; S'anti, Ixix. 93 — Harir. v. 
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dhana (whose rule, as we have already seen, was according to the testi- 
mony of the people themselves as benevolent as that of Santanu him- 
self) coquetted with the Raksasa Rsi Carvaka and had numerous 
Raksasa, and Mleccha friends who came and loyally fought for him on 
the field of Kuruksetra,^*“ Duryodhana having done all this and raised 
a Suta s son to the peerage appears to have run counter to the ulti- 
mate purposes of Brahmanic culture, though otherwise the methods 
of his government did not differ materially from those of Yudhisthira.''*^ 
The poet does indeed try to make out that Duryodhana and his 
brothers were incarnations of the Asuras, just as the Panda vas are in 
the same way sought to be made out as incarnations of the Gods. As a 
theological effort, this attempt to convert the battle of the Kurus and 
Pandavas into one between the Gods and the Demons seems to me 
to possess hut little worth, for many reputed incarnations of the Gods 
are found arrayed on Duryodhana’s .side, Karna. Bhisma and others, 
and Vikarna, a brother of Duryodhana and a leading Dhartarashtra, 
was unquestionably the prcux c7i€vnli(i' of the joust. 

Historical inte>'pretution of the icar of Karuksetra. 

But the attempt is not wholly without a meaning. Krsna favour- 
ed Yudhisthira apparentlv because he appeared to him to be the on& 
Prince who by inclination and training and also by reason of his un- 
paralleled moral prestige was best fitted to Avin the Empire and esta- 
blish the Varnasrama-dharma on a secure imperialistic footing. The large 
influx of barbarians and their absolute prcA’^alence in some places Avhich 
had been brought into intimate political relationship with the Indo- 
Ar\an State.s (as for instance Pragjyotisa and Kambojt)) constituted 
a serious menace to the Varndtsraina-dharnia, particular^ as there were 
Princes Avho (from our modern point of view, not unreasonably) seemed 
inclined to compromise rvith these anti-Aryan forces. No one saw 
through the game which was being played on the arena of Bharatavarsa 
more clearly than Krsna and. so far as he himself was concerned, 
he played his part in it Avith consummate skill. This champion of 
Brahmanism aa'bs himself always able to rise superior to the narrow in- 
junctions of Brahmana morality Av'henever the larger interests of 

M., IMyoga, xix, cxcvii. 
iVi., Vana, cclvi. 27 — 28 . 

Sabha, Ixviii. 
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Brahmanism as an institution seemed to be in danger. He fought his 
enemies where necessary with their own weapons of circumvention and 
deceit. Too narrowly examined, his methods often seem dangerously 
near justifying the means by the end.*®® 

Amongst the most powerful supporters of the Pandava cause in the 
battles of Kuruksetra was Ghatotkaca Bhima's son by a BaksasI and 
himself by appearance and breeding a Raksasa. He performed prod- 
igies of valour on behalf of the Pandavas in Kuruksetra and there 
were times when the latter were saved from defeat by this Raksasa 
placing himself in the breach. His last and most glorious battle was 
with Karna. But when tidings of his death at the hand of Karna are 
brought to Krsna. the latter literally dances with joy ! This strange 
behaviour calls for an explanation and this is what is offered: “This 
last fight of Ghatotkaca with Karna,” Krsna. declares, “ was specially 
contrived by him to serve two purposes.” Karna had in reserve a 
weapon of great potency which by divine dispensation was bound to be 
fatal to whomsoever it might be aimed at. It had been reserved by 
Karna for the destruction of Arjuna. As Yudhisthira could not win 
the war without Arjuna and Arjuna had to be saved, Karna had to be 
provoked into spending this weapon upon somebody else, who should be 
warrior enough to need a lot of killing. So Ghatotkaca is put forward 
at Kr.sna’s instance as Karna's target. But this was only half the ex- 
planation. There were other warriors who might hav^e served the pur- 
pose just as well. But Krsna indeed did not desire that Ghatotkaca 
should live. “This Raksasa,” Krsna said, “was the enemy of Brah- 
manas (Brahmana-vidvesin), a destroyer of yajnas and dharma {yajna- 
dveshiii and dkarmasya loptd), and wicked {pdpdtmd). If Karna had not 
put him out of the way, it would have been necessary for himself, 
Krsna, later on to destroy him with his own hand. Jarasandha and 
Sisupala’s deaths had been compassed by him for a similar reason.”*®* 
The Brahmana rule had to be re-established on a firmer and securer 
foundation by destroying Duryodhana and installing Yudhisthira in his 
place. So behind the personal squabbles of Duryodhana and Bhima, 
behind the meannesses and vacillations of Dhrtarastra which the right- 
eous counsel of Vidura hardly sufficed to counteract, behind the 

1^0 See in this connection Duryodhana’s catalogue of charges against Krsna in 
3/., Salya, Ixi. 

3/ . Drona. clxxviii — clxxix. 
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unnameable insults and indignities heaped in public upon Draupadi, 
behind all these lurked a struggle between orthodoxy and dissent, be- 
tween the conservative and the radical.'*'^ For the moment, the con- 
servative and the orthodox, the Sandtana-varnasrama-dharma prevailed. 
But revolt and revolution were already looming on the horizon.'*^ 
With that, however, I am not concerned in the present discussion. 

Unequal prevalence of Indo-A ryan culture over Bh ratavarsha : 

The testimonies of Karina and Salya. 

That the Aryan culture, though one, did not prevail in equal 
degree everywhere, even within the Aryan ‘‘pale.'’ is brought out 
distinctly in the exchange of compliments which passed between Salya 
and Karna on the assumption by the latter of the office of Sendpati 
of the Kauravas and the grudging acceptance by Salya, at the calm- 
est solicitation of Duryodhana, of the humbler office of Karna's chariot- 
eer. Salya, it will be remembered, was the brother of MadrI. the 
mother of the two youngest Pandavas. but lie had been tricked by 
Duryodhana into joining his forces with those of Duryodhana against 
his own nephews. But having joined him, he loyally fought for 


152 Cf. S'rimad Bhagavala. , Part I, Ch. viii. 

163 The Mahabharata (Vana, clxxxviii), and the Purann‘- (which eatue after it) abound 
in baleful predictions of the impending Kaliyuga and in places go into details oonoern- 
ing the cataclysmic lapses from dharma v/hich people would exhibit in that degenerate 
age. The modem reader will of course be perfectly justified in assuming that these 
passages were written not before but after the inception of the Kaliyuga. The advent 
of Kaliyuga really stands for the complete breakdown under its own weieht of the 
Varnasrama-dharma. What is repeatedly stated to be the distinguishing mark of the 
Kaliyuga is that the Brahinanas and Ksatriyas would abandon their specific dharmas, 
the Brahmanas in particular taking to the occupations of the Sudras, whilst the latter 
would adopt the dcaras of the Brahmanas and that all Varnas alike would make wealth 
their principal pursuit. There is no doubt that the breakdown of the Ydrnasrama. 
dharma which ushers in the dreaded Kaliyuga had the immediate effect of letting in 
a wave of agnosticism and materialism, in the midst of which people who would not 
submit to the current dared to look for no securer haven of refuge than the very slip- 
pery one offered by Buddhism. Buddhism provided no remedy, hardly even a pallia- 
tive, for a malady in the body-politic which really consisted in a total want of adjust- 
ment (moral, economic and social) loetween the new realities of Indo- Aryan life and 
the antiquated theory by which it was sought to be regulated and directed. In so 
far as it tended to loosen all traditional ties, at the same time that it failed to pro- 
vide effective substitutes. Buddhism had a pronouncedly anarchistic trend. 

M., Vdyogn, viii. 
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him and succeeded Kama in the command,’*® and with his fall, the 
battle of Kuruksetra virtually came to an end. Karna was to meet 
Arjuna. Krsna was Arjuna’s charioteer. Karna needed a princely 
charioteer like Krsna to match Arjuna and his choice fell upon Salya, 
At first Salya demurred. He would not admit that Karna was the 
better warrior. But granting that he was, he, Salya. was a Royal 
Prince, throned and annointed as such. Was he to serve as a charioteer 
to this upstart son of a professional chanter ? Were not the Sutas, 
the menial servants of Ksatriyas ? Ultimately however he was pre- 
vailed upon by Duryodhana to accept the degrading office, but express- 
ly on one condition, viz : that he was to have absolute liberty to 
speak his mind freely to Karna.’*'’ 

It was not long before Salya exercised this privilege. Karna 
was a greater warrior even than Arjuna, a loyal servant, a model 
husband and father, kind-hearted and bounteous, but he was ill-bred 
and overweeningly boastful.'*^ He called loudly to be shown where 
Arjuna was and offered untold riches — the fruits of his yet to be 
won victory — to whoever should tell him where Arjuna was.*** Salya 
was not slow to warn him that it was too early yet to count the 
chickens since the eggs had not been hatched, and added with unpar- 
donable malice that he could not believe that a jackal like Karna 
would succeed in killing two lions like Arjuna and Krsna.*** Karna 
was justifiably angry, and ill-bred as he was, fell to abusing Salya 
and everything that concerned him.'*"* But for the squabble thus 
brought about (or imagined by the poet — it does not matter which) 
some very valuable chapters in the Mahahharata on contemporary 
ethnography would never have been written. 

You Salya, ” said Karna, “ are the King of the Madrakas and as 
such share to the extent of one-sixth (?) in the merits and iniquities of 
your people, assuming you do your duty by them as a King, which how- 
ever you never do and therefore participate only in the iniquities.” 
“ The Madrakas, Sauviras and Saindhavas,” he said, “ are Mlecchas and 
their practices are to the last degree unholy and their country is accurs- 
ed. Their men and women eat and drink and associate in promiscuity. 
The Gandharakas are just as bad and the people who inhabit the coun- 


M.j S'alya^ vi-vii. 

See the last chapter of the Bhtsmaparva, 
‘5'** JVf. , Karna, xxxix. 


165 M., Karna, xxxi-xxxv. 
168 M , Kartia, xxxviii. 
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tries of the Arattos, the Vahikas, Prasthal, Khas and Bosati are no 
better.” The gravamen of Kama's charges against these people appears 
to me to have been that they ate prohibited food and their women were_ 
according to approved Aryan standards, immodest and that in general 
their practices, of both men and women, were outlandish. Ajiparently 
the people of the Paneanada (the Punjab) observed other customs than 
those approved by the Indo- Aryans of the Middle East or, what is more 
probable, followed them but indifferently. Their Kings were Aryans, 
or else Dhrtarastra could not have wedded a Gandhara Princess (and 
Gandhari was Indo-Aryan to her finger-tips), nor Panda a daughter of 
the King of th*- .Madrakas. But tlieir subjects, if originally Aryans, 
had apparently failed to keep pace with those of the Kuru and Pahcala 
Princes. It is stated that among the Arattas. sister's sons and not 
sons became heirs, and to Karna. this jjerversion of the law of succes- 
sion appeared to be due to om' reason and one only, that their women 
were so unchaste that nobody could be sure as to who might be his 
son. To us, of course, with our better knowledge of anthropology, 
this merely shows tliat the Aratta tribes were matriarchally organised. 
“ The good men amongst the Kurus,” Karna goes on, “ amongst the 
Pahcalas, the Salvas, the Matsyas, the Kaimisas, the KoSalas, the Kasa- 
paundras, the Kaliiigas, the Magadhas and the Cedis know all about 
dhcirnHi and act accordingly. In fact even the wicked among’-t tliem 
are not unacquainted with the mysteries of the true faith, and the old 
men of Northern Ahga and Magadha follow approved customs though 
without appreciating their religious motives. But the people of the 
East behave like Sudras, those of Daksinatya arc enemie.s of lUmrmo. 
the Vahikas are thieves and the Saura.stras half-breeds.” Elsewhei-e 
we find it stated that the people of Tanga and Pragyotisha were 
Mlecchas.i’^ So much for the practice.s of the various tribes inhabiting 
the Aryan ‘ pale." Karna leaves us in no doubt also as to tlwlr rela. 
tivc intellectual capacity. ” The .Magadhas," he says. do not .Gaud in 
need of being spoken to. since signs suffice for their comprehension [ih- 
qitajiia). The Kosalas understand what they see, the Kauravas and 

HI Ipon data furnished l>y the Vedni and the Brahmanas, it appears to be conclu- 
sively established tliat the Vedic rituals and practices had been developed in the count' v 
of the Kurn-Panealas. See Macdonell. History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 174, 207. 213- 
.14. The conclusion, if corroboration is needed, is amply borne ont by Kama. 
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Pafichal.as before the words have been half-spoken, and the Sah’as not 
unless the whole thing has been spoken out. The Sibis are like the 
hill-people, exti'emely stupid. The Mlecchas and Yavanas. though 
cultured (mrvajna) and very powerful, still oh^evvc dhannas o( their own 
invention {sm-samjiia-niijafa. as opposed ev'idently to the scriptural 
dharma of the Indo- Aryans), and as for th-:' rest, they learn dhanna if 
taught, the Yahikas not unless they are castigated, but the .Madrakas are 
beyond both castigation and instruction.” Salya was evidently amused 
by this outburst : but he replied with iieeoining gravity and self-restraint : 

“ You will find Brahmanas. Ksatriyas, Yaisvas and Sudras (i.e. T''r/raa.S’- 
rama-dharma) and chaste women everywhere. Everywhere men sjieak 
with ridicule of other men. and everywhere you meet with men who luvc 
free reins to their passions, ft is easy. Karna. to discuss other people's 
faults, whilst you overlook your own. Rv''n when yon have- come to 
know your own. you forget them. Everywhere, Ivings remaining in the 
path of their dharma are restraining the wicked. You will find virtuous 
people in every country. It is absurd to affirm that all the people of a 
country are wicked. In manj’- places, many people have, by the purity 
of their ch.aracter, surpassed even the Gods.“ 

The dharma of the non-Aryans and of others partially Aryanised. 

I have previously stated that the Aryan culture was a prosely- 
ti.sing culture. The following from the ■'^dnfiparca will probably place 
the matter beyond doubt : Mandhata asks Indra, “ How are the Yavanas, 
Kiratas. Cinas, Sabaras, Barbaras. Sakas, Tuhgaras. Kahkas, Palhavas. 
Candras, Madrakas. Paunrlras, Pulindas, Ramathas. Karabojas. as 
also Vaisyas and Sudras and others wdio have do.scended from the 
Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. to follow dharma, and how should we 
(the Aryan Kings) make those Dasyus follow' the dharma i ” Indra 
replies, Maharaja it is the duty of the Kings by all means to see 
that the Dasyus serve their parents, their preceptors and the King, 
that they carry out the injunctions of the Vedas, that they ntfer obla- 
tions to their ancestors, that they dig wells, provide sleeping and 
other requisites to Brahmanas, for.swear cruelty and hatred, observe 
the truth, maintain their families, refrain from quarrelling, be chaste 
in conduct, pursue their own betterment and give the dalcsinds of 
all yajnas to Brahmanas,” and so on. ‘-'Whatever has been laid down 


16S M . . Karrm, xlv. 
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previously as the dharma for other people, {sdrvajaniJca-dharma ?) even 
Dasyus must fulfil that dharma/' The Dasyus too appear to have 
increasingly felt the spell of the Brahmanie culture, and many were 
content to accept quite a low place in the varnadharma scheme pro- 
vided they secured admission into the Aryan fold. In chapter cxxxiii 
of the Santiparva, the right attitude of the Aryan King towards the 
Dasyus is indicated. It is pointed out that Dasyus, when kind-heart- 
ed, protect innumerable people. They are greatly averse to killing 
people who are unwarhke, to ingratitude, to robbing Brahmanas of 
their little all, to depriving people of everything they possess, to 
stealing girls and seducing married women. This shows that many 
of the non-Aryan tribes were quite civilised and the King is advised 
not to dispossess the Dasyus but to subdue them. The Dasyus had 
besides other uses. “ On occasions requiring exceptional efforts, it is 
possible to get countless soldiers from amongst the Dasyus.” Chapter 

M., S'anti, Ixv. 13-2-’. This is cited as an old legend and appears to date from a 
time when the Vaisyas and ^udras had not yet been completely affiliated as inferior 
.Aryan castes : they were still regarded as Dasyus. Is there not ground for supposing 
that the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were, in the main, a race of pastoral nomads who, like 
the Semetic conquerors of Sumer and Akkad, imposed themselves upon a more settled 
and less warlike agricultural and industrial population consisting of a higher order (who 
subsequently became the Vaisyas) served in their turn by a caste of 6udra helots ? The 
aborigines rvhom the Aryan patriarchs met on the plains of the Punjab appear to 
have been all that is conveyed by the term Dasyus in the Rigveda, but in the 
valleys of the Ganges and ths Yamuna, they must have had to deal with people possess- 
ing a culture on some points superior to their own. The conquered Vaisyas must 
have been as exclusive as the conquering Aryans to make the barrier of castes as im- 
passable as it came to be. Or, it may be, that the Aryan conquerors found the con- 
quered people already divided into an unmixable ruling and a servile class, much as 
were the population of Sparta and Carthage, and adapted the institution to their 
own purposes. This last supposition will commend it.self to those w-ho cannot per- 
suade themselves that an institution so retrogade as the Indian caste could have originat- 
ed among a tribe of “ the Lord’s elect,” the Aryans, without the corrupting example 
of some baser people. The cult of Siva, with its accompaniment of phallus-worship 
must, all scholars agree, be non- Aryan, though Siva figures in the Vedic hymns as Rudra. 
Why not attribute the origin of castes also to non-Aryans? 

165 The word Dasyu is used in the Mahabharata in its older sense of “‘non-Aryan” 
as well as in its modern sense of “robbers” in different contexts. But the text 
appears to have been altered by compilers and annotators who had lost sight of the 
older meaning, so as to make texts in which the word was used in the order sense bear a 
meaning consistent with its later sense. Chapter cxxxiii of the Santiparva an instance in 
point. In Chapter clxviii, the same people are indifferently described asMleceha, Kirata 
or Dasyu. 
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cxxxv of the Santiparva speaks of a Dasyu who “habitually practised 
Ksatriya dharma, was wise, averse to cruelty, respectful towards Brah- 
manas and others placed above him, very powerful and a most skil- 
ful hunter.” This man, being installed by the Dasyus as their chief, 
is said to have acquired siddhi, by doing good to the good and dis- 
suading the Dasyus from evil. Chapter clxviii speaks of a Mloccha 
country in the North where there were no Brahmanas. A Brahmana 
beggar, Gautama, is there hospitably received by a wealthy Dasyu 
who “understood the differences between the Varnas, was respectful 
towards Brahmanas, true to his promises and very charitable.” Brah- 
manic culture had apparently cast its spell even outside the Aryan 
“ pale.” 

Origin of Brahmmms and Ksatriyas xorapped in mystery. 

But who originally were the Brahmanas and who again were the 
Ksatriyas ? The only answers the Rdmayana and Mahabharata give 
to these questions is that the Brahmanas were created out of Brahma’s 
mouth, whilst the Ksatriyas sprang out of his arms. Their origin 
therefore, so far as the Epics go, lies shrouded in mystery. Wliat 
they came to be, we know. The Brahmanas individually were colos- 
sal thinkers, the Ksatriyas unrivalled administrators and fighters- 
We find the ideal administrator in Bama and Yudhisthira; the ideal 
warrior not in Karna, nor in Arjuna, but in Abhimanyu. 

r 

Position of women in the age of the Epics. 

There is no lack of material relevant to this topic in the Epics, 
but the result of their consideration as a whole is to leave the student 
in a state of considerable perplexity. I think, I shall not be wrong in 
saying that the po.sition of women in India during this epoch in theory 
did not differ materially from that outlined in the Manava Dharma- 
Sdstra. Like the Sudras, women of whatever caste could not study 
the Vedas nor participate in the Vedic Sarhskaras,^''^ but, as in the case 
of Sudras, kindness towards women was sedulously preached and prac- 
tised.”’ From no pcint of view and for no purpose, however, were 
women recognised as the equals of men. And yet those of them who 


!66 Chs. xxxviii — xliii., of the AnuSaaanaparva which constitute a sustained libel on 
women should not be regarded as typical. 

1*1 M,. Santi, olxv. 21. 
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did not belong to the servile and venal classes (ddsls and ganikas) were 
habitually accorded a measure of freedom and respect which would 
have been envied by their Western sisters in the best days of Feudal 
chivalry. It is impossible to affirm that the commanding position held 
in their households by Kausalya, Satyavati, Gandhari and Kunti and 
the deep regard entertained for Sita by Laksmana and Hanuman were 
purely fortuitous and were not in any measure due to the environments 
surrounding them. The fact appears to have been that the practices of 
men in their dealings with women within their own orders had out- 
stripped theory and indeed left it far behind.'^® But there were in 
Indo-Aryan society facts more stubborn than theories, which the Indo- 
Aryan woman could neither get over nor conquer. In a society where 
the possession of numerous wives was a matter of pride for a man’ 
the position of women generally could not have been socially very high. 
The Indo-Aryan man was under no obligation whatever to be faithful 
to his wife or wives. The obligation of chastity bound the weaker sex 
only. A man, it seems, had the free use of the bodies of his wife and 
of her dasis.'"'^ Fidelity to a single wife wms no doubt viewed with 
approval, but it was so rare that the Rsis did not find it worth their 
while to appraise its merits in tenns of benefits to be enjoyed in the 
higher worlds. The man who made a special virtue of practising chas- 
tity in this world would presumably not need to be I’ecompensed in the 
next in the manner provided by the AnuSdsanafarva (cvi-cvii) for 
those who had performed special penances in the Avay of fasting. What 
use indeed would a soul with such a Sam'skdra have for Apsarases and 
Devdngands in the world beyond ? And is not the use made, by poets, 
theologians and moralists alike, of the Apsarases in itself eloquent 
of the position women generally occupied in the social scale in the age 
of the Epics ? I do not complain against the Svargalokas being peopled 

16* Or iB it possible that the position of women worsened under the Vartiasrama- 
dharma, but that practice never came near being as bad as the theory ? I strongly sus- 
pect this to have been the case. The Varnasrama-dharma must at many points have 
remained an unrealised ideal, more than is disclosed in the Epics and the Dharmaiastras. 
“ Do not ” says the Visnupurdna (Part. Ill, ch, xi.), “ practise a dharma which is pain- 
ful or is hated by the people.” 

no Not apparently, if the latter did not consent (see Adiparva, oxvii, and Sabhd- 
parva, Ixxi). Cohabitation with another’s wife was condemned no doubt because it was 
an infringement of the husband’s rights. But, significantly enough, to be attached to a 
childless wife was viewed as equally sinful, the measure of the sin being in either case 
that incurred by robbing a Brahmana’s wealth, {M., Anusd., cxxix. 2). 
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by females as well as males. But the Apsarases ever ready to receive 
and minister to the physical needs of every newcomer do not improve 
these abodes of bliss artistically or otherwise. The descriptions of 
wat.?r-carnivals in the 2Iahdbharata leave an impression the reverse 
of agreeable.'’" The extreme pathos of the Strlvildpa-parvadhydya in 
the Mahdbhdmta is marred for the modern reader by the haunting sug- 
gestion of women’s inferiority conveyed in every line of Gandhari’s 
heart-breaking lament. All honour therefore to Dasaratha’s sons for 
constancy to their single spouses. In this they appear to have followed 
the dharma of the Prakrtas rather than of Princes — for I would like 
to believe that in Indo-Aryan society (as in all societies) the position of 
women among the lower orders was higher than in the households 
of royal princes. 

In this connection should be noted the oft-repeated and curiously 
sounding ma.Kim : “A woman, a jewel and water are always pure.” 

I have seen it cited as indicative of the chivalrous regard of the Indo- 
Aryan man ror his women ! It really signifies, if it signifies anything 
at all, the contrary. It simply means that a man belonging to one 
of the higher orders was not degraded by associating with a woman 
of a lowej' order. Women who were not slaves were not indeed 
regarded as chattels. But that there were women slaves and much traffic 
in women is beyond question. No present or offeiing of tribute by 
King to King seemed to be complete unless it included ddsU decked 
with jewels, and often whole hosts of them were presented." Maha- 
raja Bhagiratha attained moksa by, amongst other meritorious acts, 
gifts of countless cows, horses, she-mules and maidens decked with 
gold to Brahmanas.’" What could these maidens be but girls bought 
and sold as slaves foi money ? Having in view the position of 

M,, Adi, ccxxii. M,, ^dnti clxv. 32. 

11.5 M., Sabha, 1, li^ etc. M., Drona, Iviii and 3'dnti, xxix. 

05 I do not admit that the position of women in India in the age of the Epics 
was lower than amongst the Greeks and the Romans. The position of women who 
constitute the dramatis personae of the two Epics is decidedly superior to that assign- 
ed to women in the Greek dramas, i he position of women in general in relation to 
men in neither continent could really begin improving in the sense of attaining equality 
of status with men until the disappearance of slavery and trafifie in girls. It is per- 
haps necessary to add that nowhere in the world has yet woman become the equal 
of man except in theory only and this she never will he in fact in any society which 
has failed to eliminate prostitution in every shape and form. The ganikds were a re- 
cognised institution in the Indo-Aryan polity. M., Vdyoga Ixxxviii, exovii. 19. Hariv. 
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subordination to which women were in general relegated in the pre- 
Buddhistic Indo-Aryan Society, I confess I draw a great deal of secret 
’satisfaction from the fact that the heroine of the Mahdbharata, Draupadi, 
by sheer force of character, always held her own and in the end had 
her way in every m.atter. The brave woman in the Mahdbharata is 
not however Draupadi, but Gandhari, and in the Rdmdyana, Sumitra, 
though she speaks only twice. But womanhood in the higher orders 
is perhaps more truly represented by the helpless Sita than by these 
stronger-minded women. 

Visnu P. xxix. 9. But modern societies, more hypocritical, seek to keep it in the back 
ground. It is in most modern societies a hidden sore which festers and poisons the 
body politic the more it is sought to be put out of sight. The dominating male being 
selfish and the women, the minister of his pleasure for money, poor, it is not difficult 
to see which way the remedy lies. 

iis i?., Ayodh., xl, xliv. 

ni The Saviiri idyll. What, it may be enquired, about Savitri ? The story of 
Savitri and Satyavan tis told in the Mahabkarata is a perfect literary gen » and must have 
been composed by one who combined in himself the qualities of a grea^oet, a greater 
Upanisad scholar and a master of Classical Sanskrit. The story is woven with mar- 
vellous skill round an old legend and might have been written yesterday or the day 
before without abating a jot from the sense, sentiment and expression ai a single pas- 
sage. It stands quite apart from the rest of the Mahabharata and does not depend for its 
effect upon local or contemporary colouring. Savitri as drown in the Mahabharata is not 
a woman, but an ideal. Not only had she no original in history, there never was a 
woman like her anywhere at any time. It would, I think, be a sacrilege to try to view 
her through the perspective of history. See M., Vana, ccxcii-ccxcviii. 



DECLINE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ITS 

CAUSES. 


Prabodhchandra Bagchi, M.A., Research Assistant in Chinese, 
University of Calcutta. 

The main causes of the decline can be distinguished as external 
and internal. As to external causes we are to enquire how far religious 
persecution is responsible for the decline of the Buddhist faith. On 
this point scholars are scarcely agreed. There are many authentic 
records giving evidence of persecutions of the Buddhist but so great a 
Buddhist scholar as Prof. Rhys Davids finds reasons to doubt ’ if their 
motive was precisely religious. Nay, he even goes so far as to doubt if 
any credence can be given to the accounts of persecutions excepting 
those which relate to Mihiragula. 

In the Divyavadana,"^ Pushyamitra is the first Hindu king who is 
represented as a persecutor of Buddhism. This tradition cannot easily 
be put aside and shelved as a pure invention of the Buddhist monks or 
a piece of sectarian misrepresentation. That there is a truth behind 
this tradition rvoiild appear to receive confirmation from other circum- 
stantial evidence which is based upon indubitable historical facts. 

According to the Puranas,* Pusyamitra was at first the commander- 
in-chief of Brhadratha, the last Maurya king. It is not known 
whether Brhadratha was a staunch supporter of Buddhism like his 
illustrious predecessor, king Asoka. Pusyamitra put an end to the 
remnants of the great Mauryas and laid the foundation of the Suhga 
supremacy. He was either a Brahmana by birth or an orthodox sup- 
porter of the Brahmanical cause as may be surmised from the names of 
his ancestors all of which appear to be Brahmanical, e.g. Sampadi, 
Brhaspati, Vrsasena, and Pusyadharma,* Taranath, the Tibetan his- 

1 J.P.T.S., 1896, pp. 87-92. * Divyavadana, Ed. Cowell. 

5 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 31 : 

Pasyamitras tu sendnir udAhrtya sa Brhadratham, karayisyati vai rdjyam. 

+ Divyavadana. 

Sampadeh Brhaspati putro, Brhaspateh Vrsaseno, Vrsasenasya Pusyadharma, 
Pusyadharmana^ Pusyamitrah. 
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toriari. distinctly calls him a Brahmana king.’ The performance of the 
a^vameclha sacrifice by Pnsyamitra, as is recorded by Kalidasa’ is 
another bit of evidence which corroborates the Tibetan account. All 
these go to prove that a staunch supporter of Brahmanism as he was 
his attitude towards Buddhism could hardly be friendly. According to 
the Divyavadana account and Taranath’.s history his attitude towards 
Buddhism was not only unfriendly but positively hostile. Above all, 
the Japanese Buddhist scholar Mr. R. Kimura'’ informs us that Pusya- 
mitra ha-, been alwa5's placed first in the list of religious persecutors by 
the ancient Chinese and Japanese scholars. 

In face of this evidence, supplied by records. Buddhistic as well 
as Bi'ahmanic, confirming each other, how can the historian be bold 
enough to say regardless of the motives and consequences that Pu.sya- 
mitra was not guilty of persecution ? 

However, the main question remains to be answered whether the 
motive was political or religious. This depends upon the answer to the 
que.stion whether the asvamedha sacrifice is political or religious. The 
answer we can suggest is that it is both. Pusyamitra came to usurp 
the throne of Magadha when religion was not only intermingled with 
morality but also with politics. 

Several centuries passed without any persecution. Under the 
Kushan kings Buddhism gained the status of a State religion. The 
unperial Guptas, though they styled themselves paramabhdgavatas were 
not religious fanatics. They never indulged in doing wrong to the 
Buddhists. Religion enjoyed as complete a toleration as during the 
administration of the Mauryas and other earlier kings. If tradition is 
to be relied upon to some extent, some of the Guptas ’ even went so far 
as to patronise the Buddhists and if the “ Baladitya Raja ” of Yiian 
Chwang’s account can be identified with Narasiihhagupta Baladitya we 

^ •“ Brahmanenkonig Puschjamitra,” Taranath (translated by Schiefner, p, 81). 

S Malavikagnimitram . Act. V. 

I “ Shifting of the Centre of Indian Buddhism.” Calcutta University Journal of 
Letters, Vol. I, p. 19. Chinese translation of Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. 25. 

s Cf. The discussion about the patron of Vasubandhu in conclusion of which Dr. 
\ . A. Smith says, “ I therefore conclude that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu, the 
Buddhist author and patriarch, at court, either as a minister or as an intimate counsellor, 
with the sanction and approval of his father Chandragupta I. and, further that Samudra- 
gupta, although oflBcially a Brahmanical Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with 
interest and partiality.” Barly History of India (3rd ed. ), p. 331, 
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have to say that one of the imperial Guptas founded the greatest Bud- 
dhist University at Nalanda.** 

But oircumstanees changed towards the beginning of the 6th 
century A.D. The Huna king Mihiragula. appeared on the scene with 
his mission of persecution. This king, as Yiian Chwang records, 
'■ became dissatisfied at the conduct of the Buddhist.s whom he asked 
to provide him with a teachir capable of t/aching sastra^ and who 
provided him with only a monk of low oiigin and rank.” ” He then 
began to persecute the Buddhists and slaughtered so many men that the 
"waters of the Svoti was red with blood.” According to another 
Chinese account of Wang-puh " he killed the twenty-fourth patriarch 
Simha. The Rdjataranginl. the Kashmirian Chronicle, also attests the 
inhuman oppre.ssion of the Buddhists by him. That his motive was 
religious in these acts of oppre.ssion is clear from the very statement of 
Yiian Cbwaug that ■■ he caused the demolition of 1600 topes and 
monasteries and put to dea.th nine knti.s of lay adherents of Bud- 
dhism.” None could have ventured any conclusion on this statement, 
had it not been corroborated from other .source.s. 

The Rdjata rang ini lucidly puts forward the fact that it was 
Brahmanas who enjoy'ed favour from him. It states that the Huna 
Emperor •• took to piety for the sake of collecting religious merits. 
Brahmanas from Gandhara accepted agvaliaras from him.” Elsewhere 
the Kashmirian chronicle distinctly attributes to him the foundation of 
a shrine of Siva called Mihiresvara at Srinagari, modern Srinagar. 
Further, almost all the coins of Mihiragula, hitherto discovered, bear 
the Saiva legend Sri MihirakulaJi, jayatu Vrmli.'* This legend quite 
unambiguously points out that Mihiragula was a Saiva by religion. 

That he had leanings towards sun-worship is also evident from the 
symbols of an eight-rayed sun on some of his coins. Kalhana in his 
chronicle also states that the king invaded Ceylon and brought for his 
queen the Yamushadeva cloth "stamped with an image of the sun” 
which he liked very much.‘“ If there is any truth in this statement it 
is that he had a leaning towards sun-wor.ship. The very first part of 

Watters, Y Uan Chu-ang, Vol II, p. IG4ff. 

' Watters. Yuan Chwang, Voi. I. p, 288ff. “I (/ P T.S. 

Watter.s. Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 288. 

Rdjatarahgin'i, translated by Dr. A Stein. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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his name, Mihira, which is a name of the sun, is not inconsistent with 
*this. Thus it appears that the king was a professed Sun-worshipper 
and a Siva- worshipper throughout his life. Thus being the patron of 
alien religions and anti-Buddhistic in his attitude it was not at all in- 
consistent, on his part to begin a campaign of persecution as Yiian 
Chwang wants to have us believe. 

Indirect evidence also supports us. ‘‘In Fahien’s time Buddhism 
was still flourishing and there were 500 Sangharams on the Swat river 
whereas in Hi’uen Tsiang’s time all the convents were ruined and desolate, 
which shows that Mihiragula’s persecution during which Simha was 
killed must have taken place after that period.” Fa-hien came to 
India towards the beginning of the 5th century A.D. and Yuan Chwang 
came towards the first quarter of the 7th century. Such a complete 
desolation as is spoken of in Yiian Chwang’s account could hardly have 
taken place in the course of only two centuries. Besides, the Chinese 
accounts tell us that a large number of Indian monks came to China 
towards the beginning of the 6th century A.D.. i.e. towards the time 
when the Huna king was ruling in Kashmir. Does it not indicate that 
something was wrong in the motherland of these newly arrived priests ? 
At least the opinion of such a Chinese scholar as Mr. Edkins,*^ who has 
ransacked the whole of Chinese literature, supports this conclusion. It 
will therefore be absurd to assert that Mihiragula was a headstrong 
king like Muhammad Toghlak. the reputed man-hunter, and that his 
devastation were due to motives other than religious, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids contends. 

The last controversy centres round the king Sasanka, the king of 
Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karna-Suvarna ?) in Bengal. A true historical 
account of this king is still wanting. But so far it is definitely settled 
that he was an elder contemporary of king Harsavardhana and was one 
of his strong antagonists. The accusation has been categorically 
brought against him by Yuan Chwang in his records that this fanatic 
ruler caused the stone with the foot-prints of Buddha to be thrown into 
the Ganges and uprooted the Bodhi-tree at Bodh Gaya.’’ Besides, “ by 

J.P.T.S. Chinese Buddhism, by Rev. Joseph Edkins, p. 94 : 

‘ ‘ At the beginning of the sixth century, the number of Indians in China was upwards 
of three thousand. . . . The decline of Buddhism in its motherland drove many of the 
Hindoos to the north of the Himalayas. They came as refugees from Brahmanical persecu- 
tion.” '3 Watters, Yiian Chwang, Vol. II, p. 92. 
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Ms extermination of Buddhism the groups of brethren were all broken 
up.” 

These events took place only a few years before the arrival of Yiian 
Chwang and there cannot but be a kernel of truth in these statements 
even allowing sufficient room for exaggeration due to Buddhistic bia.s 
and predilection. Numismatic evidence also comes to our help. On his 
coins we have a representation of Siva reclining on his bull. Again if 
Dr. Biihler is right in his identification of Sasanka with Narendraditya 
of seveial other coin.s and in his attribution of these coins, which bear 
the symbols of Nandidhmja to Sasanka there is no room left for doubt- 
ing that the Bengal king was a devout Saiva and that consequently the 
; tradition is not inconsistent in attributing acts of oppression of the 
Buddhists to him. 

Lastly, Dr. V. A. Smith maintains that the greatest of tin; religious 
persecutors were the Musalmans. It cannot be really denied that where- 
ever they went, they went with the sword in hand. They tried their 
utmost to extirpate the religions of the alien nations and their attempts 
mostly met with success. The history of India tells the same tale. 
Buddhism, already weak on account of its internal degeneration, could 
not stand ag<ainst this unexpected inundation and the last remnants of 
the followers of that universal religion were completely washed away by 
the Islamic flood. The IMusalman persecutions dealt the death-blow to 
the religion. The furious mas.sacres perpetrated in many places by them 
were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu persecutions and had a great 
deal to do with the disappearance of Buddhism in several province.s. 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith illustrates it thus -'‘The fort of Bihar was seized 
by a party of only two hundred horsemen, who boldy rushed the postern 
gate and gained possession of the place. Great quantities of plunder 
were obtained, and the slaughter of the shaven-headed Brahmanas, that 
is to say the Buddhist monks, was so thoroughly completed, that when 
the victor sought for some one capable of explaining the contents of the 
books in libraries of the monasteries, not a single living man could be 
found who was able to read them.” Thus, Buddhism as an organised 
religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India, south of the Himalaya, 
was destroyed once and for all by the sword of a single .Musalman adven- 
turer.” 


1“* Cf. Allan Gupta Coins, Introduction. 
iO H.trly History of India (3rd ed.), p. 404. 


Ibid., loc cit. 
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It is to be admitted, however, that even before the arrival of the 
Musalmans, the religion was already in its decay otherwise it could have 
made a stand against this persecution. There were occasional Hindu 
persecutions even before this time but these could not do any very great 
harm. It must be noted that there was no regularity in these persecu- 
tions and whereas Protestantism in Europe could make a stand against 
such a strong a,nd systematic persecution as the Spanish Inquisition it 
cannot be believed that these occasional persecutions were solely respon- 
sible for the disappearance of Buddhism in India. But what is certain 
is that these periodically recurring active persecutions were indications 
of the gradual loss of State patronage. These indicate a change from 
favour to disfavour. In Northern India the attitude of the kings 
towards Buddhism gra.dually changed. After the death of Asoka no 
other king appeared who was as sincere and zealous a patron of Bud- 
dhism as he was. His grandson Samprati was a sworn Jaina. The 
Suhga and Kanva kings w'ere professedly hostile in their attitude torvards 
the faith and patronised the Brahmanical religion quite ardently. The 
Kushan king Kaniska certainly did much for Buddhism but this was 
obviously from political motives. Buddhism was in the ascendant and 
it was necessary to embrace that religion and to patronise it for getting 
support from the Indian people. Sober history testifies to the fact that 
he Avorshipped a medley of god.s. Some of his successors might have 
favoured the faith, but Vasudeva certainly was a Bhagavata by religion 
as his name suggests. The Saka rulers of Mathura were devout Jainas, 
Of the Gupta kings the majority w’^ere paramabhagavatas. Though they 
were not fanatics and persecutors of Buddhism yet most of them cared 
little for the religion of Gautama Buddha. Harsavardhana himself a 
great patron of the faith distributed his devotions among the three deities 
of the family : — -Siva, the Sun and Buddha.''^ His successors on the 
throne of Kanauj — the Gurjaras — probably professed the Brahmanical 
religion ; at least history does not point out any other faith. The Pala 
kings of Bengal, Avho are said to have greatly favoured Buddhism, had 
in fact strong leanings towards Hinduism. The Pala inscriptions con- 
tain references to the land grants made to Brhamanas and to the respect 
shown to Brahmana Ministers. Dharmapala, one of the earliest of these 


Ibid., p. o45. 
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kings, even enjoins in his copper-plate grant in the fashion of a devout 
Hindu king. — 

hahuhhir Vasudhd datta rdjahhis Sagarddibhih 
yasya yasya yadd bhumi tasya tasya tadd phalam 
sasti-mrsa-sahasrdni svarge modati bhurnidah. 


Does this not indicate that Buddhism was not so high in the estima- 
tion even of its royal patron.s, not to speak of hostile kings, as it was in 
the days of Asoka ? 

Such are a few of the external causes whioli contributed to the 
downfall of the religion. But as we have already remarked these can- 
not be solel}' re.sponsible for the decline of the faith, And here Prof. 
Rhys Davids is right in maintaining that one must -‘seek elsewhere for 
the causes of the d eclin e of the Buddhist faith. ’ These causes are, in 
his opinion, partly '• the changes that took place in the faith itself ” and 
partly ■•the changes that took place in the intellectual standard of the 
people.” Thus we come to another aspect of the question which 
involves the consideration of the internal causes of the decline. 

Of these internal eause.s dege neration is of the foremost importance. 
The signs of this degeneration are manifest in the later phases of the 
faith. What we come to know from the I’ecords of Yuan Chwang leads 
us to believe that the faith had lost its pristine purity. Gods of the 
Brahmanic pantheon are gradually being incorporated and what can be 
called a Buddhistic pantheon — an element wholly inconsistent with the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha — is in the course of formation. The 
Buddhism taught at the Nalanda University distinctly bears two differ- 
ent stamps. The Buddhism prevalent there is of two aspects “ — theo- 
rised and popularised — one for the learned and the other for the uncul- 


tured mass. This popular phase itself evidences the internal degenera- 
tion. This aspect of the faith is more Brahmanic than Buddliistic and 
therefore, shows how Buddhism is losing ground before the rival faiths. 
Within a century or two the Tantrik schools like Mantrayana and 
Sahajayana, which are mostly of a degraded type, were founded.*'* They 


Khalimpiir Copperlate of Dharmapala. See GanJalekhamdld ( Bengali Edition, 

p. 17). 

Buddhist India, p. 319-20. 

^6 ilr. R. Kimura, “The shifting of the centre of Indian Buddhism,” Journal of 
Letters of the University of Calcutta, Vol 1, p. 40. 

■26 mm. H. P. Shastri in the introduction to Mr. N. N. Vasu’s Modern Buddhism. 
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represent the last phases of Buddhism, so to say, as an individual fuitity 
in the history of Indian religions. 

Besides, Sahkaracarya, who flourished towards the end of the 8tli 
and the beginning of the 9th century A.D., and visited many places in 
Northern India, is said to have witnessed the grossest and the most in- 
human practices of the Tantrik Buddhists on several occasions. 

Bhavabhuti records*^ in great detail how Kamandaki, a Buddhist 
nun, who is expected to be absolutely unattached to worldly affairs 
and utterly indifferent towards anything mundane, contrived the 
marriage between Malati and Madhava. Does it not indicate a 
degrading laxity in the Buddliist church of that time ? This certainly 
bears testimony to a time when there was free and unobstructed 
license in the church it.self and it was thought quite proper for a nun 
to come down to society to deal with affairs outside the permitted scope 
of her activities. Bhavabhuti flourished in the Sth century A.D. We 
may therefore be far from wrong in maintaining that the decline of 
Buddhism had already begun at a time subsequent to the departuie of 
Yiian Chwang, when the Nalanda University wa.s in its decaying days, 
when Sahkaracarya began his cligvijaya and when Bhavabhuti wrote, 
i e. in the 7th and Sth centuries A.D. This is not inconsistent with 
what we know from other sources. 

Siladitya Harsavardhana was certainly one of the greatest patrons 
of Buddhism. But yet sober history bears testimony to the fact that 
even he worshipped the Sun and the God Siva.*'- Thus when we analyse 
the faith professed by him it becomes clear to us that it was a mixture 
of both Hinduism and Buddhism. Buddhism had lost its original 
purity by that time. 

An examination of the Pala records, as we have indicated above 
points to the same conclusion. They were profe.ssedly Buddhist and 
patrons of Buddhism but yet they had deep respect for the Pauranie 
religions. 

We are, therefore, on safe ground to maintain that the internal 
degeneration in the faith became manifest from the 7th century A.D. 
The decline commenced from that time and continued until the final 
disappearance of the faith from Indian soil. 

The question now comes to this, how this degeneration came about ? 

Malatl-madhavam. 

V A. Smith, Early History of India (3r<l ed.). 
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What are the positive causes that precipitated this inward change of the 
faith from regeneration to degeneration ? It could not have come about 
in a day. It cannot but be the outcome of a slow but continuous process 
of retrogressive movement. Let us now consider the causes which con- 
tributed to the inward decay. 

{ 1) Inefficient chwch organisation. During the lifetime of Buddha 
his religion did not spread far beyond the limits of the Middle Country 
The influence of his inspiring personality was more effective than even 
the best management in keeping good order in the church. No attempts 
were therefore made to arrange for good organisation of the church in the 
futui’e. After the pas, sing away of the Lord the religion spread far be- 
yond the narrow limits of the Middle Country. But there was no 
supreme head to organise the multitudinous churches and it was 
possibly deemed sacrilegious to select one, as Buddha had distinctlv 
advised his chief disi'iples : “ Betake yourselves to no external refuge. 
Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
Truth.” 

On account of this want of a Supreme Head different communities 
in different places remained independent of each other with different 
heads. The local necessities and individual predilections led them to 
interpret the original doctrines of Buddha in diverse ways.*^ Hence 
difference in interpretation arose and the original meanings of dofdrinal 
things became ultimately distorted. 

We also meet with the conversion of insincere men to Buddhism 
now and then.®’ These men had no religious tendency at all but entered 
the church in order to pass their lives in comfort without the molestation 
of poverty and self-sup})ort. These men could not but create a circle of 
their own in the Buddhist doctrines in explaining them in their own ways 

Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 182. 

’0 I am indebted to my Professor, Dr. B. M. Barua, for this suggestion. 

•I Cf. SBE., vol. siii, p. 172; p 192; pp. 196-7. There was a class of people who 
had entered the Buddhist community, being urged neither by any religious feeling nor 
by any deep sense of respect to the founder of the religion. They entered it simply 
for the maintenance of their livelihood, or for the recovery from diseases or exemption 
from fighting. These people had faith neither in Buddha nor in Dhamma. How could 
it be possible for them to have any deep regard for the religion of Oautama Buddha ? 
This uncompromising element of the Buddhist order became the ultimate cause of the 
future dissension in the church and of its splitting up into a large number of schools — 
This division in the church rendered any centralization quite impossible — any unity was 
lost for ever — and consequently it resulted in the downfall. 
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SO that these might not come in the way of theii- own comforts. A suit- 
able analogy of this can be found in some of the degenerate sects of 
modern Vaisnavas of which the leaders would like to teach their 
followers that service to the guru, the spiritual preceptor is the only way 
to salvation — no question about the north of that preceptor. We can- 
not logically doubt that such insincere men, of whose intrusion into the 
church we are quite sure, contributed, at least partially, to the downfall 
of the faith. 

(2). The introduction of notions and rite.s by foreign nations who 
adopted or favoured the Buddhist faith, but never completely renounced 
their old beliefs and habits,®^ It is. an open truth that many kings of 
foreign nationalities who ruled Indian kingdoms from time to time 
patronised the Buddhist faith as ardently as Asoka. The Greek king 
Menander, the Kusan king Kaniska and several of his successors were 
of this sort. About kings outside India we arc not concerned here. 
These foreign rulers could not certainly do away with their predilections. 
They could not embrace the faith with open hearts. The stamp of 
their former religion could not be completely effaced. Thus when they 
became converts to Buddhism they could not accept Buddhism as it was 
in its original stage. They made additions and alterations and made 
the faith to suit their own requirements. The works of the Graeco-Bud- 
dhists amply testify to this. The images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
produced by the Gandhara school of artists are only Greek images with 
Buddhistic touches. It becomes evident from it that the Indo-Greeks 
though converted to the Buddhist faith could not be Buddhists at heart. 
They remained essentially Greeks though they were formally converts to 
Buddhism. The result was that the Greek ideas and conceptions began 
to be assimilated to the Indian religion quite unconsciously. The same 
phenomenon occurs with the Kusans. Sober history bears te.stimony 
to the fact that though Kaniska was a staunch patron of Buddhism he 
professed the Iranian religion at the same time.®^ His coins are of varied 
types and the deities depicted on them show that he had respect for 
a “ strange medley of the gods worshipped by Greeks, Persians and 
Indians.” One other thing also should be noted here. These foreign 
rulers professed Indian religions only from pohtical motives. They would 

Dr. B, M. Barua, Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy , p. 15. He 
points out the views of Hackmann and Rhys Davids. 

Early History of India (3rd ed.), p. 265. 
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do anything and everything for gaining the Indian people to their side. 
The Indian peoples were essentially religious and they could he won 
over only through religion. Any superior physical force was quite futile 
in its attempts to win the hearts of these conservative peoples. Thu.s 
the attempts of Alexander the Great and his immediate successors to 
hellenize India proved to be hopeless tasks. The result was, as the 
poet beautiully puts it ; 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

Sho let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 

But as soon as these Greeks came nearer to the Indians and as soon 
as kings like Menander showed their fondness for learning Buddhist 
philosophy from such Indian Bhiksus as Nagasena and as soon as Greek 
ambassadors like Heliodorus began to erect Oarnda pillars in honour of 
Devadeva Vdsudeva the Indians had no longer any ‘‘ deep disdain.” Tliey 
drew themselves nearer to their foreign friends. 

y Thus it appears to us that the foreign kings got themselves Indianised 
raly to win their Indian subjects to their side in this prudent way 
and thus only to serve their political purposes. But may it be noted 
also that the result was quite the contrary. In their attempts to gain 
the Indian people in this way to their side, the foreigners ran the risk of 
\ being completely Indianised and in course of time they were unconscious- 
) ly assimilated to the Indian population. This was fatal to the interests 
] of Indian religions and especially Buddhism, which was professed by the 
I majority of the foreign people. IVitli this ethical change religious ideas 
j and conceptions of the foreigners along with the deities worshipped by 
them were incorporated into Buddhism. 

3. Buddhism, again, was through and through pessimistic. The 
cardinal teachings of the great master, — sarvam duhkham, sarvam 
anityam, sarvam andtmyam, “ All is suffering, all is impermanent 
all is non-soul,” — contributed to the loss of inner vitality in Bud- 
dhism. The doctrine, that life on earth is an unmixed evil and that 
redemption cannot be achieved within a day or two but after the 
completion of a whole cycle of existences, is a doctrine which can well 
suit a thoroughly pessimistic philosopher whose mentality is of a higher 
standard. His thoughts are far-reaching and he can push himself 


3* Ibid., p. 113, ftn. 


*3 Besnagar Pillar Inscription. 
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towards final redemption steadily, however distant it may be. But that 
proves to be a hopeless task on the part of an ordinary man. He can- 
not but work with hopes to be realised in this life. He cannot but be 
optimistic more or less whatever religion he may profess. Therefore an 
idealistic religion like Buddhism cannot get a permanent hold on his 
mind in all its details The religion undergoes a change at his hands 
and elements like optimism and theism which suit the requirements of 
the mass are added to a religion which had no room for these in its pure 
and original stage. Similar is the case with Buddhism. At the hands 
of the people new elements, which were originally foreign to the religion 
and are quite inconsistent with the main teachings of Gautama Buddha, 
were included in it. The result was that the religion took a new shape 
and what is called the “ popularized Buddliism of the Nalanda period ” 
was ushered in. The Buddhism which is professed in Nepal even in 
modern times furnishes another very appropriate illustration. The 
principles on which it is based go against what Buddhism originally was. 
=■ Interesting as it is.” says Dr. B. M. Barua,^’’ “ the history of the four 
schools of Buddhist philosophy in Nepal conclusively proves that the 
demands for deity were a world-wide phenomenon.” 

4. “ Failure to furnish the conception of adeity.’’" The inclina- 

tion of the mass is towards a supreme deity unto whom they can sur- 
render themselve.s completely in the hope of a speedy attainment of 
salvation. This was one of the requirements of the mass even in those 
days. ■■ Buddhism miserably failed to satisfy this demand for a deity so 
imperiously made ! ’ With the growth of Mahayanism attempts were 
made to meet this want by the inclusion of the cult of Bhakti and the 
Bodhisattva idea. But this fell short of the mark and consequently 
Buddhism began to lose ground before the growing influence of 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and other Pauranic religions. In Vaisnavism, 
which probably attained its culmination in the Gupta period, there were 
the doctrine of Bhakti and the conception of a supreme deity worked 
out in their full developments. The doctrine of Bhakti and the concep- 
tion of a supreme deity, w'ho incarnates Himself for the redemption 
of the people from their distress and the religion from decline, are the 
two distinct factors in almost all the popular religions of the world. 
Buddhism tried to “ take away from the nation that eternal God to which 

'li Barua, Prolegomena, p. 18. Ibid., p, 16. 

Ibid., p. 16 (Frazer’s suggestion in Encgclopcedia of Religion arid Ethics). 
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(■Tf-ry one, man or yoman clings so fondly. And the result M’as that, 
Buddhism in India had to die a natural death."’ The Pauranic religions 
cams- to the forefront and the people embraced these theistic religions 
with open heart-,. The theistic Vaisnavism and Saivism won at last a 
complete victory ovei the atheistic Buddhism. 

The same phenomenon occurred not onlj'^ in Xortherii India but in 
Southc!’!! India also. “ The historical manual.^ of South India,"’ says 
Dr. B. M. Barua,^’ throw .some liglit on the precise nature of the 
movement which was going on in the country since Bhatta Kumarila, 
and which resulted ultimately in the complete victory of Theism or 
Dei.sm over the varying forms of Atheism."" There was also a conse- 
quent decline in the Buddhistic philosophy for •• such philosophies, 
thosp of Sankara and Ramanuja, which afforded a rational ground for 
the theistic faith, flourished, whil<‘ others fell gradually into obscurity. '' 

It might well be .rsk<d that if this defeciive feature of Buddhism 
contributt.d to its downfall in India how could its spread and popularity 
in China be possible in sjiitcot that inherent defect. None can deny 
that even in modern times Buddhism is more j)o])ular in China than the 
indigenous religions of tlu- land, viz., the religions of Lao-tzu and 
Kungfu-tzu or Confucius. Yet it is impossible to say that the Chinese 
Buddhism has preserved all those original features of the religion of 
Gaut.ama Buddha which existed in the faith 2500 years ago in the land 
of its birth. Those original feature.s have been much distorted. The 
popularity of the faitli in China is .simply due ter the sjnmpathetic at- 
titude. which it entertained, tow-aids the indigenous leligion.s of the land. 
Buddhism, after its introduction in China, did not he.sitate to borrow' 
either from Tao-ism or from Confucianism. Regarding the intimate 
relation of Buddhism and Taoism, Prof. Giles says** : “ Each religion 
began early to borrow- from the other. In w-ords of the philosopher Chu 
Hsi, of the twelfth century,—' Buddhism .stole the best features of 
Taoism. Taoism stole the worst features of Buddhism. It is as though 
one took a jewel from the other and the loser recouped the loss with a 
stone.’ .... Nowadays it takes an expert to distinguish between the 
temples and priests of the two religions and members rf both hierarchies 
are often simultaneously summoned by persons needing religious conso- 
lation or ceremonial of any kind.’" *- 

Svvami V-ivekananda in Chicago address. Barca, Prokrjomena, p. 17. 

•n Giles, Ancient Religions of China, p. G3 Ib.d , p. 63-64. 

A 27 
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In accepting the religion of Sakyamuni, the Chinese people, 
generally, did not renounce their former beliefs and practices but rather 
incorporated them into their new faith. Rev. Joseph Edkins has 
fully illustrated how these foreign beliefs were slowly a.'^siinilated to 
Buddhism in China. Regarding the inclusion of ance.stor-worship into 
Buddhism he says : “ The sentiment of compassion for the neglected 
dead and of ancestors is ingeniously made by Buddhism into an instru- 
ment for promoting its own influence among the people Bud- 

dhism found village processions of a religious character already existing 
in the country and accepted them so far as seemed fitting.” Besides 
in China, Buddhism created a perfect hierarchy of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas which fulfilled the want of deities cpiite well. 

Thus it becomes clear that Buddhism in China received quite a new 
shape and did not at all fail to meet the requirements of the Chinese 
people. This is whv that faith still exi.sts in that country and is so 

/ opular. 

Thus we have succeeded in putting forward some of the most prob- 
able causes which made the inward decay of the faith possible. But 
these are not all. When the.se inherent defects had rendered the faith 
weak and when it had become ripe for downfall, at that critical 
juncture the religious campaigns of Ku marila ft nd Sankara were begun. 
These thoroughly anti-Buddhistic campaigns dealt another blow which 
helped the doivnfall more than any other influence. It has been argued 
from time to time that these two religious te.achers carried on severe 
persecutions. Colebrooke and Wilson ■** the two great pioneers of Sans- 
krit studies supported this view strongly on the authority of the Sah- 
^ara digvijaya. Another great exponent of this view Rev. Wilkins 
maintained, as Prof. Rhys Davids points out*^ : “The disciples of 
BudiiJia were so ruthlessly persecuted that all were either slain, exiled 
or made' to change their faith. There is scarcely a c ase on record where 
a religious -ipersecution was so successfully carried out as that by wEich 
Buddhism w&s driven out of India.” We cannot, however, believe in 
the truth of thlJ statement literally. Kumarila and Sankara were only 
religious teachers ^and great thinkers and nothing else. As such they 

Edkins, Chinese P- 

Coiebronke, Essatjs, P 323: Wilson, Sanskrit Dictionary^ p. xix. Dr. B M. 
Barna. Prolegomena ^ p 13. » 

J P.l'.S., 1876, pp. 10 3-110. 
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must have condemned acts of violence and it appears rather inconsistent 
with the vocations of their lives that they preached this act of inhuman 
violence to their royal patrons. Sober history, again, does not furnish us 
with the names of any royal patrons, of these two philosopher teachers, 
who could carry out any persecutional campaign to a great extent. As 
far as Sankara is concerned we are on safe grounds ; but as regards the 
association of Kumarila with his great patron. King Sudhanvan. no 
definite, information is still forthcoming. South Indian history has 
not as yet furnished us with the name of such a king who is said to 
have carried persecution of the Buddhists .so vigorously. 

What appears to be the truth is that these religious teacher .s tried 
their best to win the Buddhists over to their side and to Hinduise them 
again. Buddhism was already on its decline. The internal decay had 
begun. A contemporary work'*'’ furnishes evidence to the impious and 
licentious acts of the Tantrik Buddhist. It was therefore very natural 
on the part of Sankara and Kumarila to make attempts to bring about 
a reformation — strictly .speaking a rejuvenation of the religiot^ ideas of 
the Indian people. Buddhism was going to die a natural death and it was 
necessary to sow new seeds in the minds of men. Kumarila and Sankara 
onty tried their best in sowing these new seeds and their attempts were 
successful to some extent at least. The people were long in need of a 
theistic religion which could provide them vith a supreme deity unto 
whom they could surrender themselves. As soon as Kumarila and San- 
kara came forward with their new mission the people began to return to 
Hinduism in number.s. It may be noted, however, that the means, 
advocated by these two teachers were completely innocent. They tried 
to win the people over only by argument and master^ expositions of 
philosophical and ethical doctrines in correct ways. They put forward 
their thesis in quite a clear and unambiguous manner and severely 
criticised the inherent defects and weaknesses of Buddhism which were 
manifest in the later phases of the faith. Thus Sankara supplied a 
rational and theistic basis to his philosophy and condemned the 
Sunyavada of the Buddhists. “ The very discovery of the philosophy 
of Sankara,” remarks Dr. B. M. Barua,** “lay in the refutation of the 
dialectical scepticism of Madhyamika philosophy. ” 

We can therefore be far from wrong in maintaining that the 


S’ahkaradigvijaya. 


Prolegomena , p. 20. 
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campaigns of Kumarila and Sankara were not of violt nce but rather of 
non-violence. These consisted in reconciliation and not m the applica- 
tion of physical force. These campaigns of reconciliation facilitated 
the assimilation of Buddhism to Hinduism. 

This assimilation — a ■ gradual almost insensible assimilation of 
Buddhism to Hinduism ” ''' — is above all the most important cause of the 
.jii^appearance of the faith from India. External influences like the 
campaigns of Kumarila and Sankara and the internal decay rendered 
the existence of Buddhism by itself utterly impossible. It became 
gradually ab.sorbed into Hinduism. A tendency towards this absorption 
is manife.st even in tlie Buddhism of the 7th and 8th centuries A.D.. 
when such great patrons of the faith as Hai’savardhana had a leaning 
towards the gods of the Hindu pantheon and worshipped some of them. 
Tha.t Buddhism was finally ab.sorbed into Hinduism is amply proved by 
the existence of Buddhisfie rites and conceptions in modern Hinduism. 
A complete analy.sis of the faith professed by the Hindus of Bengal, 
which t^s the la.st habitat of Buddhists in India will show that it is a 
mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism to a great extent. Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya H. P. Shastri.*^ and Hr. N. N. Vasu^” have conclusively 
proved that Buddhistic rites and conceptions arc still traceable in Bengal 
and Orissa. 

The DJiarma-Thakuni-j)fija. the worship of a deity called Dhanna- 
Raja which is still prevalent among a section of the Hindus of Western 
Bengal bears a Buddhistic tinge. We cannot do better than quote the 
invocation^' which is .still repeated at the time of the worship for illus- 
trating the Buddhist toueli — - 

yasyanto nadimadhyo na ca karacaranam ndsti kayanidanair) . 
nakaram nddirupam ndsti jaruna vd yasya. 
yoglndro jndnnynmyo sakalajo nagninm sarvalnkaikandtham. 
tattvarh tanca ivranjanam luakhavat p/itit vah sunyamurtih. 

The word sunyanmrti undoubtedly bears testimony to the Bucl- 


Early History oj India (3rd. cd.'j, p. 3GS. 

j'* 3fJI H. P. Sii.istri .11. A , Discovery of living Buddhism in Bengal. Calcutta, 1897. 

5'> N. N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa, Calcutta 1911. 

S' MM. H P. Shastri, Discovery of living Buddhism, p. 12. Hia words are worth 
quoting here ; 

“ This formula is not perfectly grammatical. The word qdnyamurtti points to a 
Buddhistic origin of the deity. The Hindus never believed in ^linyaas the origin of the ‘ 
world, while (^^nnyata and Mahfigunyata are the great goals of the Buddhist religion ” 
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dliistic origin of the deity. Sacrifice-^; again are highly oondeinned^* by 
the propagator.s of this Dharina worship. 

The teachings of the Vaisnava reformers of Orissa, as Mr. X. N. 
Vasu points out, show that the Vaisnavism in Orissa was nothing but 
Buddhism in disguise. One illustration will suffice. From Visnugarbha, 
a work of Chaitanya Dasa, one of the Vaisnavite reformers of Orissa of 
the 17th century A.D., it is evident that “ five extra Visnus are identi- 
cal with the five Dhyani Buddhas spoken of in the Buddhistic scriptures 
of Nepal.” The cosmogony discus.sed therein is also exactly what is 
propounded by the Mahayanist teachers. Besides some other works 
e.g. the S anyasamhita of Acbjuitananda Das and Siinya'pv.rana all con- 
tain only expositions of the Snnyai'dda wdth a Vaisnavite touch. 

There can be no denying the fact, therefore, that Buddhism w'a.s 
finally assimilated to Hinduism and this assimilation is greatly respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the religion of Gautama Buddha from 
Inffia. 

Above all, it should be remembered that the so-called decline of 
Buddliism cannot be rightly called a decline. It is a • process of change 
rather than " decay ” — a change necessary for the development of IndianN 
thought. The decline is merely a suppression by other systems that 
came forward to meet the demands of the new epoch, and w’ere originally , 
called forth into existence by the same laws of necessity.” 

When we consider the fact that Buddhism is only a landmark in 
• ‘ the unending process of India n, thought ' we cannot but call the dis- 
appearance of Buddhism only a transformation of the old ideas into a 
new mould. Buddhism only lost its independent entity in the chain 
of Indian thought but its stamp on the Indian mind could not be eradi- 
cated . 


" ’ Ibid., pp. 10 ff. 

N. N. Vasu, Modern Buddhism, p. 03. The writer quotes in detail tlie deseiiption 
of the live Visnus as given in Chaitanya Dasa’s Visnugnrbha and compares it with the 
description of the five Dhyani-Buddhas as given by Oldfield in his sketches fi utn Nepal 
and concludes thus ' — 

“ Reading together and comparing the account given in Visnugarbha, a, id Uie Newar 
Buddhistic version, of creation, we find the infinite, formless ard omniscient Visnu of 
Chaitanya Dasa was no other than the Svayambhu or the Adi Buddha of the JIahayanist 
and the subordinate Visnus or the celestial beings, created by Parama Visnu, are but the 

five Dhyani Buddhas It will be clear and evident to all that the subject matter 

of Chaitanya Dasa’s work was borrowed from the literature of the Mahayana Bud- 
dhists.” Cf. also ibid., pp. 97 ff. Barua, Prolegomena, p. 19. 
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Huresdranath MAJArjiDAK, Sastei, M.A.. Premchttnd Roychand 
SiKdrnt. Prnjessor oj Sanskrit. Vnivcrsihi oj Patna. 

(«) Vv.\c;nRATATi , 

Bengal is traditionally divided into four divisions: — (1) Banga, (2) 
Radlia. (3) Varendra and G) Bagdl. Banga is l^ounded by the Brahma- 
putra (W.). the C4anges (S.). the Aleghna (E.) and tlie Khasi hills (N.). 
Varendra is the tract Iving i»et\veen tlie Mahauanda (W.) and the 
Brahmaputra (E.) and between the (4atiges (B.) and Cooeh Bihar (N.). 
The tradioion il boundaries of Uadha are the Rajmahal hills, the Ganges 
and the Jalinghi branch of thu D.dta. Bagdi coinjarises th'^ Delta of the 
Ganges and tlie Bridunaputra.' 

Banga or Vahga ^ seems to lie mentioned in tiie Ailarrija Aranijaka.^ 
The Epics and other Sanskrit works refer to it repeatedly It was also 
called, at a later period. Harikela. ■* Radha oc curs in its Prakrit form of 
Ladha in the Aiidraiyia Suita of the Jainas, It is identical, as Nila- 
kantha has remarked, witii the Snhma of the Epics." Varendra or 
Varendri occurs in the Rama y ila -charita. Thus we iiave Sanskrit (or 
Sanskritised) name.s of the fir.st three of the four divisions of Bengal and 
their early uses >,how the antiquity of tho.se names But wh.it is the 
Sanskrit form of the name of Bagdi and when was it liist used ; Though 
Bagdi was formerly the least imjiortant of the four divisions on account 
of its swampy jungle (the remnant of which is now called the Bundarban) . 
It is now the most important division wherein is situated Calcutta, the 
second city in the Britisli empire. In order to find out the old name of 
Bagdi 1 began to examine the land grants of the kings of Bengal and 
strangely enough it is mentioned in the ('arliest insciiption of the Palas. 

Ciinningliain, , Vol. X\ . p. 145-6. 

^ b anJ P are noc distinguished in Kencali S»Tipt aiul pi\.nmi?iation. Skr wopks 
generally spell it with r. 

■' Kieth’s Aitaroja Arani/aka, 

^ I-Tsing, p. xlvi : Hemachandra’s Abhidhanacintamani iv, 23 ; etc. 

'"> S.B E., xxii, pp. 84-5; Nilakantha's comni^'iuary on the Sahhaparvdn of the 
yitihahhuyafii 
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The Klialimpur grant of Dharmapala records that the king granted the 
village of Krauficha-svabhra in the Mahantaprakasa visliaya (district) of 
Vyaghratati mandala (division) of Pundravardhana bhukti (province.)** 
The inscriptions of the Palas mention three bhuhtis (provinces) of the 
Pala kingdom — Srlnagarabhukti (Behar), Tirabhukti (Tirbhut) and 
Pundravardhanabhukti. Though Pundravardhana '-vas identical with 
Varcndra, the bhnkii of Pundravaidhana seems to have included 
the ivhole of Bengal, for we know of no other bhukti which might 
have included the other divisions of Bengal.’ Thus Vyaghratati 
rvas one of the divisions of Bengal. village of Vyaghratati is 
mentioned in a grant of Lak.shmanisena also,’ The usual Prakrit 
form of Vyaghratati is Vagghaadi u- Vagghadi from which the regular 
Bengali form expected is Vagdi, or VaghdI. 'I'.hiis there is no diffi- 
culty in taking Bagdi as the modern equivaient of ancient V^'yaghratati. 
The Delta of the Danges and tlie Brahmajiutia was called Vyaghratati 
(“Tiger Coast ). evidently because it was then, a^ was in very recent 
times, infested by ttie - Royal Beniiak timers. 

[h) .Alex.wdeh's Haven ,\Ni> IbaRB.aKicuM. 

'■ No Indian autlior. Hnidu, Budflhist or .Jain, makes eveii the 
faintest allusion to Alexander or ids deed-." 'riiese .tre the words with 
which Di. Vincent Smith concludes his account of Alexander’s Indian 
campaign. Though there is no allusion to the deeds of Alexander, 
is there not a refeience to the citie.s founded by him in India? A 
careful search ought to lx* made lor them. The hvpothctical Sanskrit 
forms for and are, aceordnig to the rules of Sans- 

krit phonetics. Alak.sandrah and Alaksandra. In the vernacular 
Alakkhanda or Alasanda^ are the form.s fxpected. The second 
form is very nearly identical with Alasanda or Alasadda, 
the birth place of Milinda. which has '.een identified with Alexandria 
Opiane at the foot of Blount Caucasus,'’ But this Alasadda was not 

" Epi'jraphia Indica, \ ol. iv. pp 243 ff : Oaiidalckhamdl.i, Inscription No. 1. 

^ The expres-sion * \ arendra niatidaht in Paundravardhana hhiilcti in Tarpandighi 
grant also supports it. i Anulia grant of Lakshana.sena. 

“ As f was preserved in the Shahbazgarhi. Mansera and Kalsi versions of 
Anoka’s Inscriptions, wo expect to find in the early vernaculars of N.W. frontier. 
As a school of th - White Yajurveda pronounced sa as Ha. we expect fa for Skr. <,•?. 
This s was changed, in the later period, to ». 

Ind. Ant , vol li, p. llfi; Cnnninahani, .4. G., pp 2ii-.30. 
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ill India proper. Is tliero any reference to Alexander's Haven whicli 
certainly hore his name and which was in India proper? Now the 
Haven must have been famous on account of its commercial im- 
portance. Hence we ought to search for it in works like Kantilya’.s 
Arthasasira, the Sabhaparvan of the Mahahharata, Ratna-santras and 
Vaidyaka N ighantas which mention the products and articles of com- 
merce of the various parts of India. And it is actually referred to 
in Kautilya’s Arthasdstm^^ in the expression ‘Alakandaka corar(= 
Coral of Alakanda). Where was this Alakanda? Kautilya is silent. 
The commentator remarks that at the mouth of the river of Barbara, 
a river failing in the Sea of Barbara was, according to the same 
authority, the River Srota.sl mentioned as a source of pe.irls. A lake 
named Srighanta in a corner of the Sea of Barbara has also been 
mentioned by him.*'* The Epics and Puranas mention the Barliaras 
(or Varvaras) as a northern or north-western peojile.'^ Now by com- 
bining these bits of information we find that the country of the Bar- 
baras was in the W. or N.-W. frontier of India and tliat it stretched 
up to the [Arabian] sea. Through it flowed a river named Srotasi. 
In it was a lake not far from the sea. And Alakanda stood at the 
mouth of a river. 

The above description of Alakanda fits well with that of Alex- 
ander’s Haven. Dr. Smith has shown, on the authority of Major 
Raverty, that the large lake at the mouth of the river where stood 
Alexander’.s Haven still exists and is called Samarah.** 

Identity of name and the above facts lead me to take Alex- 
ander’s Haven as the Alakanda of Kautilya. 

The Haven must have been a very flourishing city making a 
good trade in coral and pearl which were brought thither from 
various countries. But why is it that the author of the Periplus 
who evidently sailed round the western and southern coasts of India 
did not mention it? Had it changed its name or was it deserted on 
account of the silting up of the river ? The great emporium of 
coral trade (for which Alakanda was famous in Kautilya’s time) was 
then Barbaricum — the Baubari of Ptolemy. This name is. in the 

Sanskrit Text, p. 7S; Knglish Translation, p. 00. 

*2 Arthasaatra, Eng. trans., p. 86, ftn. 7, 8,: p. 90, ftn. i. 

Pargitor’s note on the word in his yiarkandeya Pura'.\a. 

** Smith, Early History of India (2nd. ed.), pp. 101-3 and specially the toot-no^^e^i. 
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opinion of Mr. Schoff. the Helleiiised form of some Hindu word. 
We have seen that Barbara was the name of the country in which 
was situated Alexander’s Haven. Barbaricum is thus connected 
with Barbara. Barbarika or • (the port) of Barbara country ’ was 
probably an epithet of Alexandria itself and it came to be used in- 
stead of the name of the port because of the confusion caused by 
the use of the word Alakanda which was probably used to desig- 
nate the other Alexaridrias also. • Barbarika ’ as the name of a 
place is not a theoretical word formed by Sanskritising Barbaricum. 
It actualb’ occurs in the Dhanvaritarlya Nighantu- an Ayurvedic 
work. ■■ White [sueta) and scentle.ss (nirgandha) is the Barharika- 
candana. It is pittasrk-kapha-ddhaghnam krmighnam guru riiksha- 
nam. ” This is th(' de.scription which the Dhannemtariya Ni- 
ghanlu gives of a kind of sandal called Barbnrika-candana. The 
Rdjanighantu also mentions Barhara-candaiia. Thu'< Barbara or 
Barbarika must be the name of a country after which the sandal 
produced there or imported therefrom was called. Kautilya men- 
tions Daivasabheya. Johgaka, Sakala and other varieties of catidana 
and these arc epithets derived from place-names. The Rdjanighantu 
mentions the and remarks I 

mm tyMcM i This remark clearly shows tliat one kind of 

sandal was named after its place of origin — which 1 take to 
be the Sanskrit ( or Sanskritised Dravidian ) for m of Mt. Bettigo 
mentioned in Ptolemy s geography.'' It may be objected that the 
sandal-producing Barbarika cannot be identified with Barbaricum, 
for sandal grows in Southern India only. But such a great authority 
as Kautilya has mentioned sandals of Devasabha ( a city and a hill 
in Western India”), Joiiga (in As.sam '''). Sakala (a part of the Pun- 
jab) etc. Ihus there is no ditfieidty in iflentifying Barbarika with 
Barbaricum. 

a Viuiau.-adhidwp'jna b> Kaviraj B. V. Gupta. V'ol 1, pp. C8:5-4. 

1* Text, p, 78, tiaiislatioii. p. 9e. 

n Pp. 75, 105. 

!8 VW I MM . . .VJMffMT 5rT»rMM;T: . . . 

M vsmMi: I Kdvyamimai'usa, p 93. 

I'* Ftn., 5 7. p. 90 of the English translation of Ixauulya 



THE DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES OF THE PIS AC A 
LANGUAGES OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIA. 

K. A.mrita Row, M.A., B.T. 

The object of the prerfeiit article is to show the Draviditin affinities 
of the Pisaoa Languages of North-western India, tlie grammar of which 
has been dealt with by Dr. Grierson in liis monograph. He is of opinion 
that the Indian nidus of Paisaci was in the nortli-west and it will be 
reasonable to comdude that the languages now .spoken on the North- 
western frontier of India will show traces of its former existence.' Pro- 
fessor Konow. on the other hand, thinks that the Paisaci described by 
Prakrit Grammarians was based on a dialect spoken in and about the 
Vindhyas and perhaps further to the south and east. 

According to Dr. Grierson, •• Modern Pisaca “ languages are as fol- 
lows. 

Kafir group ; — Basgali (B.). 

Wai-ala (W.). 

Veron (V.). 

Pasai (P.). 

Gawar-bati (G.). 

Kalasa (K.). 

Dard Group: — Sina (S.). 

Ka§mlti (Ks.). 

Garwi (Gar.). 

Maiya (M.). 

Khowar (Kh.). 

It is now generally admitted, that the greater part of Northern 
India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit writers 
Dasyus, Nisadas. iMlecchasetc. Dr, Stevenson of Bombay, dir. Hodgson 
of Nepal and others suppose that the non-Sanskritic element in the 
North-Indian vernaculars w'as identical with the Dravidian speech, 
which was supposed by them to have been the speech of the ancient 
Nisadas and other aborigines of India. Brahui. spoken in the far 

' Z D.M.G, 1912, Grierson, “ Pa^acI, Pi4acas and Modern Pis^aea.’’ 
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North-west in Baluchistan has been proved to be a Dravidian dialect. 
It would not therefore be unreasonable to expect to find traces of the 
Dravidian element in the languages now spoken on the North-western 
frontier of India. 

Dr. Grierson maintains that these languagc'.s are connected with 
Paisaci Prakrit and are also related to the Eranian language.s, and pos- 
sess phonetic peculiarities which distinctly belong to the Eranian family. 
But a person acquainted with the Dravidian language.? cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that both Paisaci Priikrit and the modern Pisaca 
languages of North-Western India possess almost the same phonetic- 
characteristic as the Dravidian languages, uliich do not however seem 
to have attracted the attention of either Dr. Grierson or Professor 
KonoAV. The presence of the traces of the Dravidian element in the 
languages of the North-Western Frontiers only goes to confirm Dr. 
Grierson’s theory that the home of Pai.-sacI Prakrit i.s to he sought for in 
North-western India and not in the Vindhya mountains as is supposed 
by Professor Konow. 

Paisaci is a very old dialect. Vararuci mention.s only one. Siriiha- 
devaganin in V aghhatalmrihara and Namisadhu in Paulrata’s KavyCi- 
lamkara call it Paisacika. Hemacandra deals with three varieties 
(counting the two varieties of Culika-paisacika). Markandeya handles 
three principal varieties: (1) Kaikeya, (2) Sanrasena, (3) Pdncala. as is 
evident from the following verse. 

kaikeyam sunrasenam ca pdncdlam iti ca tridhd i 
paisdcyo ndgard yasmut tendpy anyd na laksitdh „ 

An unknow n author quoted by Markandeya mentions 1 1 varietie.s 
including Pandya, Drdvida and the language of the Kdnci-desa. 
kancl-desya-pandye ca pdHcdla-gaiidu-mdgadham \ 
vracadam daksindtyani ca saiirasenam ca kaikayam i 
sdbaram drfxvidam caiva ekddasd pimcakdh :| 

The following Akerses enumerating the Paisaci dialects are found 
in Sadbhd‘>dcandrikd of Laksmidhara. 

pisuca-desa-niyatam paisdcl-dvitayam vidiih i 
pisdca-desds tu vrddhairaktdk | 
pdytdya-kekaya-bdhlika-sahya-nepdla-kuntalah i 
■sudhe^a-bhota-gandhara-haiva-kanojanas tathd i 
etc pamica-desds syus taddesyas tadguno bhavet.\\ 
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Prof. Lassen refer.s Pandya to the north of tlie Indu.s or rather 
the Panjab, SaJiya to the south-west coast and Haim to the Tuluva or 
Kanara country. I think Pandya can refer only to the Tamil country, 
and Saliya probably reftr.s to Sahyadri. Pischol says that Laksmi- 
dhara’s enumeration points to North and WVst, From these enumera- 
tions we are led to infer that in later time.s the term Paisacl had lost 
its old meaning of a definite dialect and signified inconect forms of 
Aryan dialects. We cannot, however, definitely sav whether the 
authors of these verses could recognise the striking phonetic similarities 
of Paisaci and the Lravidian languages or were unahle to distinguish 
the Dravidian languages spoken in Kanara and the Tamil country from 
the Aryan veinaculars. 

Hcernle [Gaadiaa Grammar. XIX) considered Paisaci to be thr- 
low Prakrit spokf'n by Dravidian aboriginal tribes who fell under the 
domination of the Aryan immigrants and in who.se mouths the Aryan 
vernacular was distorted into Paisaci. 

Lacote [E-smi stir Gitnddhya et la Brhatkathd. oS) consider.s the 
Paisaci of Gunadhya to have been based upon an Aryan dialect of the 
North-west or West, but to have been spoken by non-Aryan peoples. 

The Tamil work Pernmkadei, profes.sedly a translation of Brhat- 
katha which i-’ being edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Swa- 
niinatha Aiyar. a very distinguished Tamil schoiar. will, 1 fondly hope, 
throw further light on this problem. 

If Paisaci Prakrit is connected with the Dravidian languiiges as is 
supposed by some scholars, it is but natural that traces of Dravidian 
affinities should be found in the Pisaca Languages of North-western 
India. If. on the otlier hand. Pai.sacl Prakrit i.s not connected with 
Dravidian. we have no reason to expect to find any traces of the Dravi- 
dian element in the Pisaca languages of North-western India, unless it 
be that in later times the people of the North-western frontier bor- 
rowed Dravidian words, which is however improbable. The presence 
of these traces therefore only confirms Dr. Grierson’s theory that these 
languages are connected with Paisaci Prakrit. 

The Pisaca words quoted below are all taken from The Pisaca 
Languaqes of y orlh-W esiern India by Sir G. A Grierson. Chapter IX. 
(Asiatic Society Monographs, Vol VIII). 

^ The chief abbreviations ii.sed are: Tam{il), Can(are,=ie', .Mal(ayalam ), TeliuguJ, 
Dr(avidian), H(indi), Mar(atiii). 
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Ask. — B. W. yhud ; G. ^/hhud ; 6. i/hoj, (dial.) khuz. Cf. H. 
^/khoj ; derivation uncertain, possibly Skr. ksudyate, he is agitated or 
ksudhyati, he is hungry. 

If the series B. W. v'kitd , S. ^/koj (dial.) he compared with the 
series Av. duySar, Skr. duhitar ; Y. IiiSlu, B. ju, ju-k ; W. ju, one would 
be justified in assuming a hypothetical form * ^/kul or * ^/kol, Avhicli 
may perhaps be connected with Dr. k^. Cf. Coorumba. kret-ine, kehi : 
Badaga, kret-ine, Me : Gondi, keinjana. 

Bad. — K. race : G. xac : S. kdco. Cf. H. karcd, unripe. Deriv. 
unknown. 

S. kdcb may perhaps be connected with Tam. kacadii, blemish, 
fault : Tam. kaca. to taste bitter. 

Before; in front. — G. puda-mi ; P. pora : Kh. pni-Sta. Cf. Skr. 
pravat (Hoern. ) : Sq. prod ; Prs. firnd, firfi ; 

Cf. Tam. puda-vu. door, the way in front of. and leading to a door : 
Tam. puram, outside, exterior. 

Belly. — B. ktol. ktol. Cf. Kurukh, kul. kt appears to have first 
become kk. which being initial became simplified to k 

For the change of kt to kk. cf. Skr. mnkta : Pkr. 'rnukka, mutta. 

G. u'dr : M. ivair. Cf. Tam. vayir. belly; Can. hasir, hasur, belly. 

Bird. — G. pici-n. Cf. Tulu pijin. ant. For the change of meaning, 
cf. 0. P. muru, Pehl. murii. bird; Prs. mnr, Pehl. mor, Av. maoiri. 
an ant ; Cf. also Kurukh pokhd. the green pigeon ; pbk, an ant Gondi. 
patte, an ant ; pitte, bird. 

P. parhanikdle. Cf. Av. parant, Pis. parand ; Av. parsed, feather 
Skr. parna, feather. Pehl. par, Prs, par, feather. 

Cf. Tam. paravai, bird; parandu, having flown; Can. pari, pan/. 
to fly. Br. parra, feather. 

Gar. carbr. Der, ? Cf. H. cirl, ciriyd, a bird (Pkr. cadid). Can. 
cir, Tel. cirw, to scream, to emit a shrill sound. 

Bring. — P. rd-val ; Cf. Tel. rd-vada-mu, coming. 

Bull. — B. aze, aSu ; aSu is probably derived from Skr. paSu ; Can. 
hasu, a cow. For the aphseresis of p, cf. W. pile. V. uc. B. puc. five. 
Cf. also Can. jmgu, hbgu, bgu, to go. P. gb-ldng ; S. (dial.) gblb . 
cf. Tam. kuli, kulam, cow ; kdlai, a steer, a young bullock. For the 
change of a to u, b, cf. Av. xara ; V. kbru. K dbn ; S dbnb ; cf. 
Gan. dana, cow, from Av. and Skr. dhana, wealth, in Av. and Skr. qb- 
dhana. 
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Cat. — B. piSaS, pSiaS ; W. piSa ; kh. puSi. Cf. Wkh .• P. 
piSd. Cf. Tam. puSal, a cat. Mai. puc.ca ; Tulu. pucce. a cat. Cf. 
also Santali, pusl ; Korwa. pussi, a cat. 

Child. — G. j)oJa. Two derivations are probable : 

(i) It may perhaps be derived from Skr. hdla. For the ehanye of f> 
to p cf. S. huSi ; Kh. piiSi. 

{ii) It may be connected with Tam. pillai. a child. Tel. piUa. Can. 
pilla. pille, a young one. child. Mar. plla, a young f)ne is evidently 
derived from Dr. pilla. 

W. tana-maneh (apparently, small man). Cf. Tam. tannain. little. 
K. chdtak ; P. kit“ld. Cf. Br. cucali, Tam. and Mai. kutti. child. 

Ks. nyaciv" (pron. neojuv). Cf. Tam. naccu, little, small. 

V. kiw'-, a child; Ks. kfir". a girl, a daughter. Cf. Tel. kurm. child : 
hw'rn-di, a girl. Tel. and Can. kum. small. 

Come. — B. ^ ac.Vi'. ^'ach. Cf Tam. (pron aSai) to move. 

6. ,/ira. Cf. Tam. m. come. 

S iva-td, came. Cf. Tam. vanta-n (pron. vanddn). he came. 

MC dt-b, came. Cf. Can. aft, going; Tam. dlii (pron. adii) to move. 
Do. — W. cher-aw. I .shall do. Cf. Tam. ceykiren (pron. ieyhiren). 
I do. I shall do. 

W. cd.<>t, he doe.s. Cf. Tel. cestd-du. he does. 

Dog. — B. kuri, kriii : V. kiru-kh, keru-kh ; 31. kusar ; Gar. kiicvr. 
Cf. Br. kiicak : Tel. kukka : Chent. kttkkvr , Tam. karai. to sound. 
Tam. kulai, to bark. 

Finger-ring. — S. baronb. Cf. Can. heral, beral, finger : Tam. viralani. 
finger-ring. Cf. also Can. unqara, ungum; Tulu. uiigila, finger-ring; 
Skr. aiiguli, finger. 

Foot.— B. kyur, kur. Cf. Tulu, kdr ; Tam. and Can. kdl, leg. 

S. (dial.) kiiti. Cf. Tam kuti (pron. kudi) heel. 

Go. — P ^/pd (pres, pdk-am, I go; paj-a, he goes). Ks. ^/pak : 
K. pai, having gone. Derivation doubtful. 

Cf Tam. y/pb (pres, pbki-rhi, pron. pbhi-ren, I go) ; pbki-rdn (pron. 
pbhi-rdn), he goes, pbi, having gone. Tel. pbvii ; Can. pbgu, to go. 

For the change of oto d, cf. Tel. pbyi-nddu, paid (Coll.) he went. 
Goat (male). — K. bha ; Gar. hlr, blrd-th ; V. bet?- (a she-goa.t ?). 

Cf. Tam veri ; Can piri. a goat. 

Great, large. — B al ; Kh. lott. Derivation ? 

Cf. Tam dlam, depth ; Can. ala, deep : Can lotta, Tel. lotta, a hollow. 
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Hair. — (?) 0. cumu-ta : S. cnmoye. Cf. Tam cirnili, braid of 
hair, Konkani, curmii-io. 

Hear. — S. parudii, he heard. Deriv^atioii ? Cf Coorumba and 
Badaga, vorad-ine^ to hear. 

The change of v to p is characteristic of the Pisaca Languages. 

Horse. — W. gur ; G. gora : Gar gbr : P. gbra ; Ks, gitr'h 

Cf. Tam. hurai, kudirai. Tel. gurra-mu, horse. 

House. — B. (ima. amu : W. ama : G. amn. Cf. Tam. amai, to- 
dweli, to remain. 

V. ivay-ekh : trry-ekh (spelt tareq). Cf. Tam. iinii, to abide, lodge, 
inhabit ; iiru. to be, to exist. Br. nid, a house. Tam. tar-i (noun) abiding, 
tarrying, tari-ppu. a lodging, a resting place 

Kid.— B. CO W. CH. Cf. Tain, corcni (pron, Soran), a kid, a lamb. 

Mother. — B. nil. non : V.. Kh. W. oie : K. aya , G. jai ; 

P. ui: Gar. yai : S. (dial.) aze. inhdi. Cf. Tam. ydy, annai. dyl, 
mby. tdy. dyd-J : Kurukh. ayd ; Kui. iyd : 

Mouth. — il.. Gar. dl ; S. 57 (dial.). Cf. Tam. imy. Kaikadi. vai ; 
Kurukh. had : Can. bdyi. mouth. 

P. dor. Cf . Tel. ndru mouth. For the change of n to d. cf. Dr. nir ; 
Br. dtr. 

See. — B. ^ivar : W. , vh\ Cf. Tam. par, to see. 

G. he saw Derivation ( Cf. Tulu, (ii-e/c, he saw. 

Self. — i\.,G. tanu (own) ; P. tCini-k; Kh. fnin : M. to,; Gar. fanf, 
(own) ; S. tomb. Cf. Dr. tan. self. Br. tan, self. 

Shoe. — G. koS-ar ; Kh. knu$ : M., Gar. knS ; Ks. kuS. Cf. Tam. 
kalal. shoe 

Singing, a song. -B, Idlu : V. lot. Cf. Can. and Tel. Mi, a 
lullaby; Tam. 7(a/i. praising, singing. 

Kh. baSe-ik. Cf. Tam. vdei (pron. vdSi), to play on the flute. 

Son. — V. pie. Cf. Tam paiyan, a boy, son. 

Strike.— -S. kut-iste or kut-istd to strike ; M. kuta or kuta-g-il, 
struck.^ 

Cf. Tam. kiittu, kuttu ; Tel. kollu, to strike. 

Sun. — Kh. ybr. Cf. Tam. ndyir, sun, Mai. ner-am. For the change 
of It to y, cf. Tam. nan, ydn. I. 


The Piiuca Language:^ of N orth-\V estun India, p. St. 
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S. K. Hodivala, B.A. 

In the first Oriental Conference I had the honour to read 
a paper on Varuna and Ahuramazda, and I had tried to show that 
these gods, the Asura and Ahura of the Hindus and Iranians, were 
identical. As Mitra was an intimate companion of Varuna, and Ali^ra 
that of Ahuramazda, it is easy to see why these divinities held a very 
important place in the Vedic and Avestan religions. 

So far as the two words Mitra and Mi^ra are concerned, it is clear 
enough that they are not only closely connected but perfectly 
identical. In our religion Mifrfa has been worshipped with Ahura- 
mazda in several places. (Yt. X. 113, 145, etc.). In the Vedas and 
especially in the Rgveda Mitra has been almost everywhere adored 
with Varuna. In one -siikta of the Rgveda (III. 59) he has been men- 
tioned all alone. 

According to the Avesta Mi^^ra is strong (taxma) and very wise 
(aS-xra9va) ruler over the universe and protector of all creations 
(Yt. X. 54, 61, 65, 141). These are also the attributes which have 
been applied to Mitra in the Rgveda. He is strong, very wise ( gifig ), 
supreme ruler ( ) and protector of the earth ( JT^TT ) 
(RV. V. 62. 5; 62. 9; 63. 3; 66. 1). 

In two places in the Rgveda (III. 62. 16; VII. 65. 4) Mitra 
and Varuna are thus addressed ; gtrr ^ (May 

Mitra and Varuna bedew our pasturage with oil). In this passage the 
word irajfe (pasturage) is important. In the Avesta it assumes the 
form gaoyaoiti. This word combining with the word vouru forms the 
compound vouru-gaoyaoiti, which is a special epithet of Mi0ra, mean- 
ing “ the lord of wide pastures.” 

In the Avesta it is stated that Mi0ra makes the plants grow 
and waters move (Yt. X. 61). Similarly, in the Rgveda (V. 62.4) 
Mitra and Varuna are spoken of as causing the plants to flourish 
and the rains to spread. 

Although Mitra the gr.acious god is a friend of the people, still 
A 28 
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when he is displeased, lie becomes angry. Hence a Vedic poet con- 
fessing his sin, cries out: "Has the King (Vanina) seized us 1 How 
have we offended against Ids holy ordinance 1 For even IMitra among 
the gods is angry” (RV. X. 12. 5). In the Avesta IMifra severelv 
punishe^ tho.se who break contracts (Vendidad. IV. 5-10). 

In both the religions this divinity is the friend of truth, the 
protector of truthfulne.s.s and the destroyer of untruth (Yt. X. SO ; RV. 
I. 151. 1 ; V. 67. 4). The house of Mitra and Varuna is large, tall 
and thousand-pillared. The house of Mi^ra is also large, spacious and 
strong (Yt. X. 44). It is imjiortant to note here that IMitra’s palace 
is spoken of as (having thousand pillars). This compound 

word is the exact equivalent of the Avestan word hazayra- 

stiina, which is the epithet of the house of the Zoroastrian goddess 
named Ardvisura (Yt. V. 101). 

In one passage of the Rgveda (VII. (il. 3) Hitra and Varuna 
arc mentioned as har ing spie.s, who visit every spot and watch un- 
ceasingly. Elsewhere (RV. VIII. 47. 11) we read that the Adityas. 
who were the friends of .Mitra and whose number was eight in some 
places, look down upon us like spies. In the Avesta (Yt. X. 45) it 
is stated that eight friends of Midra watch the contract-breakers like 
spies from high places. It may be mentioned that the word for spies is 
exactly the same in both the languages, namely in Sanskrit and 
spaso in Avesta. 

Both in the Avesta and the Vedas ?tli6ra (Mitra) is represented 
as a strong warrior. (Yt. X. 102, RV. V, 65. 4). 

Primarilr IMipra i^ the light of the Sun. Before sunrise and after 
sunset Miwa illuminates the earth. Being a shining Yazata (angel) 
and being inseparably connected with the Sun, he is always worshipped 
with the latter during the day time. In the Hindu scriptures Varuna 
is connected with night and IMitra with day (AV. IX. 3. 18), Accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Samhita (II. 1. 7. 4 ; VI. 4. 8. 3) Mitra made day 
and \ aruna night. In one place IMitra and Varuna are said to encom- 
pass the realm of light with their hands (RV. V. 64. 1). In another 
place iMitra is represented as having covered and concealed the dark- 
ness with his light (RV. VI. 8. 3). The Avestan writer says that 
Mi6ra gives light just as the moon does (Yt. X. 142). A similar idea 
is exp es^ed by the Vedic writer who says : “ Great is the power of 
Vainna and Mitra who give light like the moon ” (RV. III. 61. 7). 
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In one passage of the Rgveda (V. 81. 4) the Sun himself is said to 
he Mitra, clearly showing the intimate connection of Mitra with the Sun 
even in the Indian literature. In our Pahlavi books such as Dadestani 
Din! (XXXI. 14) the word Mir^ra is used for the Sun himself. 

Mi0ra being the god of light, he is naturally said to be watchful 
with his ten thousand eyes (Yt. X. 141). The Vedie god .Mitra beholds 
men with eyes that close not (RV. III. 59. 1). 

As both .Mi0ra and Miti’a are celestial gods. Me come across similar 
description^ of their heavenly cars. In the Ave.sta (Yt. X. 125, 136, 
143) we find it stated that every day Mi^ra goes out driving in a 
carriage of one golden wdieel, which has four white immortal horses with 
golden and .silver shoes. In the Rgveda Mitra and Varuna are said to 
mount their gold-hued car at break of morning (RV. V. 62. 8). Else- 
where they are represented as ascending their chariot in the sublimest 
heaven— which chariot is none other than the Sun itself (RV. V. 03. 
1. 7) 

In both the religions these divinities hold positions of great honour 
and respect. Accordingly, in tire Avesta Mi^ra i.s called a quick reciter 
of Yasna and an officiating priest, who loudly I'ecites the Ga0as. 
In the Vedas also Mitra has been called an officiating prie.st (RV. III. 
5. 4; White Y’’ajur Veda XXVIII. 19). The words for ‘'officiating 
priest” is zaotar in .Avesta and in Sanskrit, which are exactly 

identical. 

As the above two gods were not only closely connected but pei-- 
fectly identical, it is but natural to find the followers of both the reli- 
gions worshipping them with almost similar prayers and offerings. The 
Zoroastiians thus worship Mi^ra : “ 0 brave Mi^ra Yazata. we worship 
thee with sacrificial offerings. Thou shouldst be pleased with our 
worship. Thou shouldst sit near and accept our prayers .... That 
man is a worthy per.son who, having spread harsom grass, worships 
thee with Haoma juice made ready” (Yt. X. 31, 32, 91). The Vedic 
worshipper invokes Alitra and Varuna to cmie near, .«it on har}ii--< 
grass, drink Soma juice and accept sacrificial offerings (RV. I. 137. 3 ; 
V. 72. 3; VII. 66. 19). The bar/^oin grass and Haoma juice were 
exactly the same a.s barhis grass and Soma, Juice. 

When pleased Mic^ra grants wealth, prosp wity, courage, strength, 
respect, wisdom, protection from evil persons, etc. Similarly, Mitra 
when satisfied grants riches, prosperity, happiness and protection from 
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the attacks of enemies (Yt. X. 5. 33, 34; RV. V. 64. 6; 67. 2-3; 
VI. 67. 2; 68. 3; VIT. 52. 2; 62, 3). 

The two gods were so very alike in all respects that in view of 
the irresistible conclusion that both the branches of the Aryans — the 
Indians and Iranians — were one people in the hoary past, we have no 
hesitation to say that Mitra-Mi^ra was one god and that the onty 
difference between the two peoples was the very slight difference in 
the method of pronouncing his name. 



IDOL-WORSHIP: DID IT EXIST AMONG THE 
ANCIENT ARYANS, AND AMONG THEM, 
AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS OF 
THE VEDIC TIMES? 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., 
Diplom. Litteris et Artibus (Stoeden), Ofjicier de rinstruction 
Puhlique (France), Secretary to the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayet, Bombay. 

Introduction^. 

In the Journal of the Roj^al Asiatic Society of England,* there was, 
of late, a discussion between Prof. A. A. Macdonell and Mr. Venkate- 
shwar, as to whether Idol- worship prevailed in Vedic times, The former 
said that it did not prevail, while the latter said that it did. The 
object of this paper is to submit a few points for consideration on the 
subject. 

In his paper, entitled The Development of Early Hindu Icono- 
graphy ” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,'^ Prof. Macdonell 
says : “In the earliest product of Indian literature, the Rigveda, the 
gods, being largely personifications of natural phenomena, were only 
vaguely anthropomorphic. To the imagination of the poets of the 
hymns, the gods were outwardly differentiated mainly by the weapons ® 
they wielded or the animals* tliat drew theit cars. They w'ere not as 


I J.R.A.S.. 1U16, 1917 and 1918. 

^ J.li.A.S.. 1910, pp. 125-130. 

As examples of representation by weapons in later times, as illustrated both in 
literature and sculpture, we find Visnu holding a cakra i.e. a disc or a wheel in his hand 
as a symbol, and Siva holding a trisula or trident. 

For example, Indra is known by his elephant ; Surya, by the seven horses of his 
chariot; Ganga and Yamuna (Jamna) by the crocodile and the tortoise ; and Laksnil by 
two elephants with a lotus between them on which she sits. Cf. the representations in 
the Avesta, where the Sun hvanxictSta is spoken of as having swift horses, aurvat-aapa 
{Khurahid Nydiah). MiSra is spoken of as having a chariot {vaaa) with a golden wheel 
{aSva caxra zaranaanam, Mihr Yaahi {Yt. X), 136, also 67). In the Avesta, the cax>'“ 
is held to be a symbol of authority or influence (Yt. XIII, 89). 
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yet icoiiographically represented. Literary evidence indicates that 
regular images of god.s were not made till the latest Vedic period. 
They were known in the middle of the .second century B.C. to the 
grammarian Patanjali and moss ])robably also to Panini nearly two 
centuries earlier.”'’ 

The evidence from the cases of other Ari/an nations. Iran. 

I think, that the evidence of what we know about three other 
Aryan people supports Prof. Macdonell's view, that idol-worship did not 
exist in India in early Vedic time.s. The Aryan nations I wish to speak 
about are: (1) the Iranians, (2' the Scytliians. and (3) the Ancient 
German.s. 

(1) The Iranians. 

Herodotus thus speaks of the ancient Iranians : 

“ It is not their practice to erect statues, or temples, or altars, but 
they charge those with folly who do : because, -as I conjecture, they 
do not think the gods have human for;ns. as the Greeks do. They are 
accustomed to ascend the highest parts of the mountains, and offer 
sacrifice to Jupiter, and they call the whole circle of the heavens by the 
name of Jupiter. They sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the earth, 
fire, water, and the winds. To these alone they have sacrificed from the 
earliest times ; but they have .since learnt from the Arabians and 
Assyrians to sacrifice to V^euus Urania, whom the Assyria.ns call Venus 
Mylitta, the Aralnans, Alitta, and the Persians, Mitra. The following 
is the established mode of sacrifice to the abovennentioned deities ; 
they do not erect altars nor kindle fires when about to sacrifice : they 
do not use libations, or flutes, or fillets, or cakes ; but, when any one 
wishes to offer sacrifice to any of these deities, he leads the victim to a 
clean spot, and invokes the god, usually having his tiara decked with 
myrtle. He that sacrifices is not permitted to pray for blessings for 
himself alone ; but he is obliged to offer prayers for the prosperity of all 
the Persians, and the king, for he i.s himself included in the Persians. 
When he has cut the victim into small pieces, and boiled the flesh, he 
strews under it a bed of tender grass, generally trefoil, and then lays all 
the flesh upon it : when he has put everything in order, one of the Magi 
standing by sings an ode concerning the origin of the gods, which they 
say is the incantation ; and without one of the Magi it is not lawful for 

S J.RA.S., 1916, p, 125. 
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them to sacrifice. After having waited a short time, he that has sacri- 
ficed carries away the flesh and disposes of it as he thinks fit.” Again 
we have the instance of the Persian king Canibyse^ entering the temple 
of Vulcan and defiling the image of that God. ’’ Xerxes, when he 
invaded Greece, threw down the images of gods. ^ 

This long quotation from Herodotu.s shows that what was the case 
with India, as pointed out by Prof, llacd'^nell, was also the case with 
Iran. There was no idol- worship there from very ancient times. Iran 
was pre-eminently against idol-worship. In the HaHoxt YaM {Yt. 
XXII, 13) credit is given to a pious .soul for disregarding idolatry and 
for resorting to pure Ga*^a-singing. In the VlStdspa YaSt {Yt. XXIV, 
37), Zoroaster asks his royal disciple. Vistasp.i, t ) keep away from 
idolatry, which was an evil, an infection from Ahriman. In the same 
YaSt (59), Ahura Mazda advises the rejection of idol-worship and 
acceptance of pure and simple Gai^a- singing. 

The word for idolatry in the above passage is baosii. the Pahlavi 
rendering of which in the Hdho\l Nash, is bnndak dig shaidd-yazakih “ 
i.e. “ bnndak which is devil-worshipping.” Tiie Pahlavi rendering of 
the word in the VUtdspa YaSt is iijdeaspt but varastik i.e. idolatry.” 
Coming down from the .Ivesta to the Pahlavi books,'* we find idol- 
worship run down in the Dinkard, the Bnndehish, the M inokkerad, the 
Bahman Yasht, the Virdf-Ndmeh, the Shatroihd-i Airan. the Jdmdspi, 
the Kdrndmek-i ArdeshirBdbegdne,ndAIatan-iShdk Vdhdrdn Varjavand . 
As Prof. Jackson says, all PaJilavi writings allude to ' the abomination 
of idol-worship as wholly abhorrent to the pure spirit of Zoroastrianism 
that is in keeping with its ideal conception of the divine.” “ He further 
on says : “ I must emphasize that the Persians from the earliest antiquity 
had no idols in the sense of representations of the godhead set up as 
object of worship ; nor does Zoroaster refer t ) them. If, moreover, 
Darius and the other Achaemen'ian king.s caused to be carve.! above 

^ Herodotus, Bk I, Carey’s Translation. 

I Ibid, Bk. III. S7 “ Ibid, Bk. VIII, IWt 

S' HuSoyt Nash, II, 13; also The Booh of Ardai Virat, by Dastur Hosh,nig Jainasp, 
p. 287. 

'f> Le Zend-Avesta par Darmesteter, II, p. 053. 

II Bk. VII, Chap. I, 19; Chap, IV, 72; S.B.E., XLVII, p. 8. 

O Prof. Jackson’s article, entitled “ Allusions in Pahlasn Literature to the .Aboniini- 
tion of Idol-worship” in the Sir .Jainshedjse Jeejihhoy Zarthostti Madressi .Jubilee Volume, 
p. 271. Vide also my notice of the article in the introd\iction to that volume, pp. xl-xli. 
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their bas-relief effigies in stone a half-figure representing Aura- Mazda as 
floating in a symbolic circle and handing to the king a ring ns the 
emblem of sovereignty, it is nevertheless a motive borrowed from As- 
syrian and Babylonian art and was doubtless chosen for the special pur- 
pose of appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations who were more 
anthropomorphic >n their ideals . Nor is any exception formed to 

the general truth by the fact that there is in Sasauian times a mounted 
figure of Ormazd (known by his name occurring in the attached inscrip- 
tion) carved in stone Naqsh-i-Rustam to represent the deity in the act of 
bestowing the crown upon Ardasliir. Idolatry played no part in the 
history of the religion.’’ 

One may perhaps point against the above quotations and references 
from Herodotus and the Avesta and Pahlavi books, the supposed case 
of the Achaemenian King Artaxerxes .Mnemon, who is .said by some to 
have founded the statues of Anahita and Mithra. But here one must 
remember that the rendering of that portion of his inscription, which 
is pointed out as referring to this subject, is not certain. The reading 
of the inscription as given by Dr. Spiegal is :• — ■ 

Anahita uta M iihra vashna AnramazdaJia apaddnd adam akunamm. 
Auramazda, Anahita ntd Mithra mdm patnrd* 

Spiegel renders this as ; 

'• Durch die Gnade von Auramazda. habe ich Anahita und Mithra in 
diesen Palast gesetzt (?), Aur.unazda. Anahita und ^lithra mogen niich 
schiitzen,” i.e. - By the favour of Ahura Mazda, T have put Anahita 
and Mithra in this palace. .May Auramazda Anahita and Mithra 
protect me ! ” 

Spiegel puts a query mark after the word gesetzt, i.e. “ put, ’ thus 
showing that he has some doubt about his interpretation of the 
sentence. 

Tolman *’ gives the same reading and translates : 

Anahita and Mithra by the grace of Auramazda the build- 

ing I made : let Auramazda. Anahita and Mithra protect me. 

The conventionalized form, taken to bo thus borrowed from the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, has been taken by others to be a representation of the fravaH or farohar, i.e. 
the idealized spirit of the King. That it i.-- so, is supported by the fact tliat the feature.s 
of both the King and the fravasi are similar. Prof. Jackson differs from this view. 

1* Die altpersischen Keitinschriften, von Fr. Spiegel, I8SI, p. 68 09. 
a A Guide to the Old Persian Inscrip>ion/< bv Horliert Cushing Tolman, pp. 90 and 

I 58. 
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Weissbach and Bang’s rendering also is similar. It does not 
point clearly to statues. 

Thus, we see that the inscription doe.s not point to the installation 
of the images of Anahita and Mithra. What was really meant by the 
King seems to be that he had patronized and helped some special 
glorification of the Yazatas, Anahita and Alithra, Perhaps, he specialK 
founded temples in honour of these Yazatas. .Just as we have fire- 
temples in India specially connected with Varahran (Behrani), the 20th 
Yazata, and known as Atash-Behram, so there may be some special 
temples connected with the names of Anahita and Mithra. 

Even if it were supposed that the reference in the inscription is to 
statues of Anahita aud Mithra, there is not the slightest idea of the 
foundation of any kind of idol-worship. This appears from the fact 
that out of the many A'azatas only these two are referred to in this con- 
nection. Now these two Yazatas, Mithra and Anahita, vero those 
whose worship had prevailed among some foreign nations. The wor- 
ship of Anahita, known to the Greeks as Anaitis, who, by some, i.s 
compared to Artemis and by others to Aphrodite or Urania, was known 
in one form or another among some western nations. A part of the 
portrait of Anahita, as pictured in the Aban YaSt, is in many points 
similar to that of the Greek Aphrodite (Urania),'^ and a jiart is similar 
to that of Artemis.*’ Again, we know that the worship of Mithra had, 
from an early time, prevailed in the WYst. These two worships there 
may have created the production of statues. So, it is possible that the 
western method of the worship of the two Yazatas may have reflected 
itself somewhat in Persia in the later Achaemenian times. Artaxerxes, 
following the Westerners, may have merely produced these statues from 
an art point of view. That there was no worship of the statues as 
idols, is proved from the very fact that, had there been anything of the 
kind, why should the Iranians have stopped short with these two 
Yazatas and not proceeded to do the same with other Yazatas ? This 
shows that there may be an attempt only at stRtue-making but not at 
idol-worship. Wo find that the western idea of statues had affected 


** Die altpersischen Keilinschri/ten, von F. H Weissbach und W. Bang, (1893), 
pp. 45-47. 

n See my Kadim Iranlo i.e. .Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo, 
p. 18. 

Ibid, p. 19, 
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Darius, who. when in Egypt, at one time, thought of erecting his own 
statue opposite to that of <an old Egyptian magnate, but he was dis- 
suaded. The idea seems to have been created that the person, in whose 
honour a statue was erected, was thereby dignified. 

But-pamstish, a later Persian word for Idol- worship. — In later 
Persian, idol-worship is spoken of as but-parastish wherein the word but 
has come to mean an idol. This Persian word but comes from the 
Avcsta buiti (Ven. XIX, 1, 2, i3). In the Avesta, biiiti is the name of 
a dlv. The Pahlavi form cf the Avesta biiiti is but. We read in the 
Pahlavi Bundehish : 

But shaeda zak mhnash paoun Hindukan parastand. Avash vakhsh 
pavan zak butihd mahinan chegiin biit-i a.'^p parastet,*'' i.e. the demon but 
i.s one who is worshipped among the Hindus. The increase (of its wor- 
ship) consists in idols. For examph.* ttiey worship the idol of a horse. 

This seems to bo a reference to the idol-worship among the Bud- 
dhists. Among the Tibetan Buddhists, tliere is a liorse-dr xgon called 
bong'-?R«.’“ 

Dislike for idols among Mahonwlaiit, the successors of Iranians in 
the land of Iran. — The dislike of ilaliomedaus for idols is well-known. 
They carried on, a.s it were, the tradition and the teaching in this 
matter, of the Zoroastrian people witli whom they had come into close 
contact and whose land they .soon occupied. 

It seems to be strange that the Mahomedan religion which had its 
cradle in Arabia, where tliero pievailed some form of idol-worship,*' 
should be iconoclastic. But, this seems to the result of the influence — 
one of many such influences in the matter of religion — of Zoroastrianism 
upon Mahomed anis in. The great Anusheravau (Noshirvan the Just, 
Che.sroes I.) had a strong hold upon Southern Arabia. So he may have 
furthered the influence of the Jews and others against idolatry. The 
Prophet himself is said to have expressed his pleasure and pride for the 
fact that he was born in the times of a great king like Noshirvan the 
Just. So. a close observer as he was of men round about him and of 
their doings, he apprived wdiat Im thought was g )od in Zoroastrianism 

O' Herodotus, Bk 11,110. 

-I Chap. XXVllI, 34. Vide ray Bun lehish, pp I.IS-3'J. 

^1 Vide for hia picture, Waldls’s Bullhisni of Tibz' or Lmiaisni, \>p. 410-41 1 . 

According to Magoudi (Chap XLirt), at one time, there prevailed idolatry in 
Arabia. It was the .Tewish religion that first began to repress it. 
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and embodied it in his new religion. Dislike of idolatry may be one of 
these things, which pre-eminently seems to have appealed to his cul- 
tured mind. He was emphatically against any kind of idolatry, even 
against any form that came nearer to it. 

The Mahomedan view against the use of idols is said to have 
been based on thoir belief that in idols or images made by men, life will 
enter on the day of Kiamat, i.e. on the Judgment-day. But those 
objects, though revived with life, will not possess human or spiritual 
privileges. That being the case, the life-bearing images and idols will 
curse their owners. That being the belief, it is said that when the wife 
of' the Prophet, on one occasion, produced for prayer.s a carpet bearing 
some pictures on it, the Prophet was much displeased. Again, that 
being their belief, the Mahomedans at one time did not like the portraits 
of the kings on their coins. Latterly, in cases where there were por- 
traits, the eyes of the portraits were made so large as to obscure the 
face of the person. The image of the face being thus imperceptible, the 
portraits on coins were tolerated to some extent. One can thus under- 
stand why certain Mahomedan kings, when they destroyed Hindu 
temples, and their idols, they destroyed the faces. Without faces the 
idols would be no idols. 

(2) The case of the Scythians. 

The Scythians were a chip of an old Aryan stock. As said by Prof. 
Gutschmid, their deities ‘'have also an Aryan complexion.’’ They 
also had their gods of the Heaven — the Sun —and the Sea and their 
goddesses of Eai’th and fecundity, like the ancient Indians and the 
Iranians. Prof. Gutschmid says of them that “ in true Iranian fashion, 
the gods were adored without images, altars or temples.” “ 

(3) The case of the ancient Germans. 

According to Cresar, "They (the ancient Germans) reckon those 
alone in the number of gods, which are the objects of their perception 
and by whose attributes they are visibly benefited ; as the Sun, the 
Moon and Vulcan.” These gods of ancient Germans then are same as 
the gods of the ancient Hindus, — Surya, Candra and Agni — -and the same 


Lady Lawley, Southern India, p. 49. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.). Vol. XXI, p. 67G. *5 Ibid. 

De Bello Gallico. VII, as quoted by Dr. Aikin, the translator of Tacitus, p 23 
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as the Yazatas of the ancient Iranians, — Hvaraisaeta, Maijha and Atar. 
Tacitus says that “ they (the Germans) conceive it unworthy of the 
grandeur of celestial beings to confine their deities within walls, or to 
represent them under a human similitude : woods and groves are their 
temples.” What Tacitus says of the ancient Germans, is, as it were, 
a version of what Herodotus says, as quoted above, of the ancient 
Iranians. It shows that there was no idol-worship among the ancient 
Germans a.s there was none among the ancient Iranians. 

We thus see that none of the other ancient people — the Iranians, 
the Germans and the Scythians — -who were offshoots of an old Aryan 
stock, had idol-worship among them. So, there should be no idol- 
worship among the ancient Hindus also, an old offshoot whose Rsis 
sang their songs of Nature in their Hymns of the Vedas. 

Arrian on places of ivorship in Pre-Buddhistic times. 

Arrian, referring to Megasthenes, says that there were about ll.s 
Indian tribes who were '• nomadic like those Scythians who did not till 
the soil, but roamed about in their wagons, as the seasons varied, from 
one part of Skythia to another, neither dwelling in towns nor wor- 
shipping in temples ; .... The Indians likewise had neither town-i 
nor temples of the gods.” This is a picture of the very early Aryan 
iinigrants into India. 

Idol-worship necessitates the building of Temples. 

There is one important thing which we must bear in mind. It is 
that when a people h.as idol-worship, it must have temples for locating 
the idols. Now, it seems that the very early Aryans whose picture we 
see in the early hymns of the Rig-Veda, were, to some extent, a people 
not settled in a centre They were people who moved from place to 
place and who thus came into contact with Nature. So, they were not 
in a position to build temples which are the accompaniments of a long 
settled life in one locality. 

Idol-worship in India, — is it indigenous or imported ? 

If there was no idol-worship in Vedic times, and if it appeared in 
later times, the question arises, whether it came later on from outside 


OeTtnaniay IX, translated by Aikin. 

Ancient India by McCrindle, (1877), p. 199. 
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or whether it grew up in India itself. There are some who say that it 
came from outside. Some say that at least a part of the Hindu 
iconography was the result of Semitic influence.^® Some say that it 
came from Greece. It is believed that the Greeks of the Gandhara 
School introduced idol- worship into India. Before the time of Asoka, 
there was no idol-worship. The pad, i.e. the feet, of Buddha were first 
worshipped. Later on images of Buddha began to be made and the 
first image made had, as its model, an image of Apollo, the Greek 
Sungod.^'* 

But it seems that idol-worship, though it did not exist in very old 
Vedic times, originated in the country itself. Foreign influence may 
liave affected the forms etc. of the idols from the point of view of art, 
hut it did not originate idol-worship. 

In India, from very ancient times, there was the tendency to 
idealism. Later on, the idealistic conceptions began to be developed 
into iconographic works. .4rt became the co-adjutor of religion. 
Temples, which were the best specimens of art. became in themselves 
educative sources. Music, as an art, began to educate by sound. 
Temples, images, paintings, as works of art. began to educate by sight. 
Idols began to be an expression of ideals. 

If indigenous, among u'hom did Idol'icorship originate ? 

If Idol-worship did not exist in early Vedic times, and if it was not 
imported but originated at one time in the country itself, among whom 
and when did it first originate ? 

Some say that it first originated among the Jainas. The Vedic 
books speak of sacrifices, among which there were also animal sacri- 
fices.®' The Jainas, who were opposed to killing animals, replaced this 
animal sacrifice by the images of their Tirtharakaras, so that the attention 
of their worshippers may be drawn to them in place of the animal 
sacrifices. The Brahmanas then in rivalry introduced idols in their 
rituals. They replaced the idols of the Jaina Tirthamkaras, Mahavira 

29 J.R.A.S., 1916, p. 130. 

30 Journal of American Oriental Society, May 1917. 

9 The Avesta also refers to animal sacrifices. In Yasna XI {Haoma Yait, 4 ; 
S.B.E., XXXI, p. 245), we read of some such sacrifice of an animal, a particular part of 
which was offered to Haoma. The use of milk and clarified butter {goshido) in the 
modern ritual has come down from old times as an improved form of this ancient 


custom. 
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and Pilrasnath, by those of their own Rama and Krsna. The Buddhists 
also had their idols. The Brahmanas, in order to preserve the attach- 
ment of the people to their ritual, followed them also and introduced 
idol-worship. 

Origin of Idol-worship in Persia ayid Mongolia. 

Various reasons are ascribed to the origin of idol-worship in the 
world. We saw above how even idealism may lead to it through art. 
which is a coadjutor of religion. Well-nigh the same cause is attributed 
to the origin of idol-worship in Persia and ^Mongolia by later Persian 
writers. 

It is strange that though the Avesta and tlie Pahlavi literature of 
ancient Iran speak against idol-worship, according to a later Persian 
writer, the author of the Zmat-id-Tavdrihh, idol-worship originated in 
Iran in remote times, in the time of King Tehmurasp (the Ta\mana- 
vrupa of the Avesta), as the result of an extraordinary regard for the 
dead in the time of an epidemic. “ The account of its origin appears 
very natural. A malignant disease had raged so long in Persia that 
men, distracted at losing many of their dearest friends and relations, 
desired to preserve the memory of them by busts and images which 
they kept in their houses as some consolation under their affliction. 
These images were transmitted to posteiity by whom they were still 
more venerated ; and in the course of time the memorials of tender 
regard were elevated into objects of worship.” 

A similar origin of Idol-worship among the Mongols. 

A similar cause seems to have introduced idol-worship among the 
Mongols. Malcolm quotes the Travels of William de Riibruquis. a monk 
who was sent, in A.D. 1253, by Louis IX of France (commonly called 
St. Louis) to the Court of ilangou Khan, the grand-son of Chengiz.''® 
“ The monk was told: ‘ We frame not these images to represent god : 
but wdien any rich man among us, or his son, or his wife, or any of his 
friends dieth, he causeth the image of the dead person to be made, and 
to be placed here ; and we. in remembrance of him, do reverence there- 
unto .... out of regard to their memories.’ ” 


32 Malcolm, History of Persia. Voi. I, pp. 9-10. 

Ibid, p. 10. Ibid, p 10, note. 
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Origin of Idolatry among the ancient Arabs. 

Perceval,®® the modern hi.storian of the Arabs, says that according 
to some authorities, the early Arabs were free from idolatry. Accord- 
ing to others, it prevailed from early time.s and began with tlie spread 
of the Arabs from the Kabah. They worshipped at the Kahah. and 
when they began to disperse, they took with them a stone from the 
vicinity of the Kabah as a precious relic {une relique qmcieiise). They 
put up those stones in their house.? wherever they be and went round it 
as they went round the Kabah. 

Displeasure against Idolatry carried too far. 

Modern critics in their expression of displea.sure against idol- 
ivorship carry matters very far and treat as idolatiy what really is not 
idolatry. We had an example of this kind recently. In 1910, during 
the cour.se of the Great War, it was suggested that Crosses or Calvaries 
may be erected in England on waysides here and there in honour of 
those who were killed in the war. The Protestant Alliance thereupon 
protested against the suggestion, and wrote to the Premier that the sug- 
gestion may not be followed out. They suggested, in its stead, that the 
•• better way ” to show respect to the dead Avould be to put their names 
on brass tablets in, or on. public buildings. The Athenn urn thereupon 
said that there ivas nothing like idolatry in this. It said: “This 
strikes us as yet another recrudescence of the old iconoclastic spirit, 
and it is curious to notice that, whether in the eighth or the seventeenth 
century, whether among Albigenses or English Protestants, it utters 
always the same peculiarly strident outcry — the burden of which is a 
horror of idolatory. We doubt whether idolatry — in the sense of 
definite religious worship offered to a graven image as if it were a 
divinity — is even possible to a Western European in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Even if it were so, the abuse of a good is not .sufficient reason 
for abolishing its use. The trouble we have to meet in our day and 
country is not that people fail to practise their religion rightly, Imt that 
they tend to have no religion at all. To look for a moment at Christ 
upon His Cross, remembering as one does so those who have fallen in 
battle, striving to emulate His spirit of sacrifice, is at least to have a 
glimpse of them sub specie aeternitcitis, as the old phrase has it. Less 


35 Eesai aurV Hiatoire des Arabs, I, p. 197. 
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than that will hardly satisfy, and we do not think that can be achieved 
by the brass tablet in a public building.” 

Idol-worship, if helpful to the illiterate, may be tolerated. 

Various reasons have been preached against idol-worship. One of 
them, as preached by the Old Testament prophets was that Jehovah or 
God was jealous and intolerant of such false Gods. But this is not a 
correct reason. To many worshippers, idol is a symbol. They do not 
worship God in the idol. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the best scientists 
of this daj^, in his Man and the Universe, takes this very sensible view 
and says: “An idol, to ignorant and undeveloped people, is a symbol 
of something which they are really worshipping under a material form 
and embodiment ; the sensuous presentation assists their infantile 
efforts towards abstract thought, as material sacr.aments help people in 
a higher stage of religious development. But some of these helps 
should be out-grown. An .adult mathematician hardly needs a geo- 
metrical figure, crudely composed of fragments of chalk or smears of 
plumbago or ink, to help him to reason ; and if houses such a diagram, 
he is aware that he is not really attending to it, but is reasoning about 
ideal and unrealisable perfections; he has soared above the symbol, 
and is away among the cementing laws of the universe. If an image or 
a tree-trunk or other object helps a savage to meditate on some divine 
and intractable conception, — if it has been so used by thousands of his 
ancestors, and has acquired a halo of reverence through antiquity and 
by the accumulation of human emotion lavished upon it, — a missionarv 
should think twice before he is rude to it, or abuses it or pulls it down. 
We do not rebuke a child for lavishing a wealth of nascent maternal 
affection on some grotesque black-Betty of a wooden rag-covered doll • 
we do not despise, we honour, a regiment content to be decimated so 
that it may save its flag, — which materially is almost a nonentity. And 
so, if we send missionaries, we should send competent men, who will 
gradually educate, by implanting useful arts and positive virtues ; and 
we should tell these messengers, clearlj'-. that negative and iconoclastic 
teaching may be very cruel. These things depend upon grade attained.” 

The Alhenmum, .August 1910, No. 4608, p. 361, 
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Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-law, Professor of 
Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta. 

The power of making true compounds is taken as one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the I.-E.* languages. A true compound 
should be distinguished from mere juxtaposition. The Semitic 
languages show a type of “ compound ” which comes somewhat near the 
Sanskrit one, i.e. a compound where there is the juxtaposition of two 
words where one word “ governs ” the other, standing to it in relation 
of the genitive Cvase. Such, for example, a.re the Hebrew “ compounds ” 
Ben-Jamm and Beth-Shemesh. But there is one important syntactical 
difference to be noted between the Hebrew “compound” and the 
Sanskrit one, namely the word-order. The corresponding Sanskrit would 
be and respectively, the “ possessor ” being put first, 

whereas in the Hebrew the “possessor” comes la.5t. It may also be 
mentioned in passing that such “ compounds ” in Hebrew and the other 
Semitic languages are mostly de.scriptive proper names, and that these 
“ compounds ” are not used in the language as such. 

As distinguished from these of the Semitic type are the true com- 
pounds of the I.-E. languages. The characteristic feature of a “ true ” 
compound is that the sense of the whole is not merely the “sum ” of 
the senses of the two (or more) components, but is something different. 
The meaning of a true compound is the resultant of the syntactical 
relations existing between its components, and these relations are not 
merely those between the possessor and the thing possessed. 

The compounds of the I.-E. preserved in the oldest type of the 
various languages are mostly of two members. In fact in the older 
literature very rarely shows compounds of even three members. We will 
chiefly deal with Sanskrit compounds. This restriction to two members 
is a special characteristic of the Vedic language, and the same is the 
characteristic feature of compounds in the Avesta. But in the Avesta 
the compounds are much looser in formation than in Sanskrit. In 
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Sanskrit, too, the compound began as mere juxtaposition of two words. 
We have relics of this in the so-called aluk compounds where the first 
member retains its ending, e.g., etc. The only way 

in which such cduk compounds can be distinguished from twm words in 
juxtaposition is the accent ; the compound has one accent, whereas 
two words in juxtaposition will have, of course, two accents. 

The accentuation of compounds throws considerable light on their 
history. Every word should bear one accent ; or to be more accurate 
one idea should have one accent. This in fact constitutes the main 
difference between two words in juxtaposition and a true compound. 
The compound represents one idea and hence though made up of 
several members it should bear only one accent. But there are some 
remarkable exceptions. The devata-dvandva, as is well known, bears 
two accents. The reason is not far to seek, the devata-dvandva implies 
two ideas, the two gods, and therefore it bears two accents. There is 
also the loose formation known as the amredita,' where the word is 
repeated twice for the sake of emphasis but the two words bear only one 
accent between them, e.g., (slay of them each best man), 

(our very selves), (from every limb, 

from every hair, in every joint). In a few cases, however, the two 
words bear two accents, where probably the feeling was lost that this 
formation was originally a loose type of compound. 

The natural tendency in languages of every type is to progress 
from the synthetic to the analytic type. This is really a movement in 
the direction of simplification and clearness of expression, and it reflects 
the growth and development in the mental powers of a people. It has 
been very clearly seen in the case of languages which are spoken by peoples 
in a lower stage of civilization. Thus in the Malay-Polynesian family of 
languages we find that the Polynesian group is almost entirely analytic 
in structure, and these languages are spoken by the most advanced of 
the peoples in the Pacific Islands. So also among the American lan- 
guages we find that the language of the Aztecs, the most civilized 
nation of ancient America, most closely approaches the analytic struc- 
ture. Among the Semitic languages the same tendency is distinct^ 
marked, especially in Hebrew, as also among the I.-E. languages. 
Practically every language of the I.-E. family is at the present day well 


• Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 12C0. 
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advanced on the analytic stage and a few like Bengali, English and 
Persian are practically become “ isolating ” in their syntax. 

All the ancient languages of the I.-E. family were allowed to grow 
unhampered in the natural manner. In the case of Sanskrit — the 
literary dialect of ancient Indian — there was a special check. This was 
the great grammarian Panini. In all languages the grammarian has 
occupied the position of one who points out what the structure of that 
language is. He merely analyses the language ; and Panini, too, called 
his work an analysis ivyakarana).^ But so great was his achievement, 
and so thorough and perfect was his analysis of the Sanskrit tongue, 
that soon after his time his grammar was taken to be not a mere state- 
ment of what existed in the language in his days, but it became an 
authority as to what the language should be for all time to come. 
Added to this was of course the fact that Sanskrit embodied the sacred 
literature of the Vedas. This two-fold reason invested Panini, with 
an inviolable sanctity ; he was elevated to the rank of a Rsi, and a 
Hindu would sooner dare to alter the reading of the Vedas than think 
of disobeying any rule of Panini’s Grammar. Panini was certainly 
fully worthy of all the honour paid to him, for his has been the most 
perfect analysis {vydkarana) ever produced for any language in the 
world. But the result of all the honour paid to him has been that 
Sanskrit was as it were confined within the limits of the several thou- 
sand sutras of Panini. This proved fatal to the subsequent growth 
of the language. Sanskrit began to die, in other words it gradually 
ceased to be used as a vernacular dialect. A dialect used by the masses 
needs must be flexible and unfettered by any rules. After the time 
of the great Panini all subsequent growth of Sanskrit as a spoken 
language was completely arrested, and gradually Sanskrit ceased to 
be spoken by the people at large : it '‘died.” It still possessed 
vitality enough to carry it on for some centuries after the date of 
Panini, during which his reputation, too, had time to expand. The 
earlier dramatists, up to the days of Kalidasa, use a language which 
seems quite natural, if not entirely a spoken idiom. We feel when 
we read, for example, the works of Kalidasa that the author has had 
Sanskrit for his mother tongue, it flows so naturally and in such an un- 
interrupted stream from his pen. We feel that he thought in Sanskrit. 
We cannot quite make this assertion for the later authors of the 

2 From the root kr, with vi and 5, “ to separate into parts,” “ to analyse.' 
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“ Classical Age,” for people like Bhavabhuti and Magha. or even for 
Bhartrhari. With these later writers the language is distinctly arti- 
ficial and laboured, and surely no human being can ever think in such a 
complex and such an artificial language. 

When Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken vernacular (to be more 
accurate, one of the vernaculars) of India, it did not cease to be culti- 
vated by the learned. In fact it is even today the language of the 
beamed, and as such it has profoundly infiuenced the history of all the 
vernaculars of the land. The vernaculars were, however, unfettered 
by any grammar and so they continued to grou' and many of them in 
their turn produced literatures, thus taking the place (of course within 
very limited areas) which had originally belonged to Sanskrit. These 
vernaculars, the Prakrits,* developed along the natural lines of all 
languages, i.e. from the synthetic to the analytic structure. The 
modern vernaculars of India, which have developed out of the Prakrits, 
have continued further along this line pra,ctically unchecked, except for 
the alternating periods of “ Classicism ” which have marked the history 
of them all.* 

But, as we saw above, Sanskrit continued to be cultivated by the 
learned all over India and though unable to grow towards the analyt- 
ical structure as a whole, there still remained one direction in which it 
could do so, and that too without in the least infringing upon the rules 
laid down by Panini. And this was in the compounds. Panini had 
fully analysed the compounds as they existed in his days and ho did 
not lay down any limit to the number of words that a compound may 
contain. The one characteristic of the compound was that it enabled one 
to dispense with the pralyayas or endings, which formed such a marked 
feature of Sanskrit (in the synthetic stage), and of which there was 
such a bewildering store. In other words every compound was an 
attempt at the analytic construction. When Sanskrit was a living, 
growing language the compound was not intended to be used exten- 
sively for this purpose, for its primary function seems to have been the 
formation of a fresh idea by combining two or more words. But later 

■* In this term Pali is also included. 

t Every vernacular literature of lnd;a shows alternating periods of “Classicism” 
and what might be termed “ Homanticism. During the former Sanskrit grammar and 
phraseology rules all the writings produced, during the latter the colloquial is in the 
ascendant. 
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on this primary function was almost entirely forgotten, and in the 
hands of the later Sanskrit writers the compound became the means by 
which they could avoid the complexities of the synthetic Sanskrit 
grammar. No doubt the influence of the Prakrits and later on of the 
modern vernaculars with their ever-growing analytic structure helped 
greatly in the increasingly apparent tendency to use longer and more 
complex compounds. For we must remember that the learned men, 
even though they used Sanskrit very largely in their daily lives, did 
use the spoken dialects at home, and at any rate heard them all the day 
from the people surrounding them. As time went on there appeared 
greater and greater divergence between the learned Sanskrit and the 
home dialects, and it is remarkable that the size of Sanskrit compounds 
too increases in proportion to this divergence throughout the Classical 
period of Sanskrit literature. 

The long unwieldy compounds of Classical Sanskrit are, therefore, 
merely a result of the general tendency of the Indian languages towards 
analytic structure. These compounds are the wonder and terror of all 
young students, but looked at from this point of view they are merely 
attempts to compose Sanskrit sentences in the ‘-isolating” manner. 
And looking at the general tendencies of linguistic growth at that period 
in India this is not at all surprising. Luckily there is no rule in 
Panini which could have prevented this natural tendency from blos- 
soming forth in this wondrous manner. These compounds indicate the 
direction along which Sanskrit might have developed had the Asta- 
dJiyayi of Panini not been invested with its almost religious sanction. 
Only, in that case, we would have written the words separately and not 
as the terrible, long” alphabetical processions”® which formed the 
greatest stumbling blocks during the student days of most of us. 

We see a somewhat similar tendency in those of the I.-E. lan- 
guages which have retained the synthetic structure to a greater or 
lesser extent to the present day. This is very clearly seen in the case 
of modern German. As compared with the other languages of the 
Teutonic branch its structure still retains a great deal of the older 
synthetic apparatus. Hence it has developed the power of compound 
building to a very remarkable extent. The German compounds are 
quite comparable to the Sanskrit ones, and serve much the same 

6 Mark Twain. A Tramp Abroad. He has used this fine phrase to describe German 
compounds. 
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purpose in the economy of the language. In contrast to this English 
shows very few compounds, for the simple reason that there is no need 
for them in that language, as its structure is such as does not need 
these “ syntactical compounds.” The few compounds we find in 
English are of the nature of the true original compounds of the Indo- 
European languages. 



PALI, PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT IN BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE. 

Sailendranath Mitra, M.A., Lecturer in Pali and Indian Vernacu- 
lars, University of Calcutta. 

Opinions of modern scholars differ as to the place of Pali in 
Buddhist literature. According to Mr. G. R. Nariman, “Pali is the 
hieratic language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam and Burma, who 
observe a prosaic and more ancient form of Buddhism.”' Dr. Win- 
ternitz, who does not express his views so bluntly as Mr. Nariman, 
holds that “ the language of the Tripitaka is scarcely the same as 
that of the canon of the third century B.C. The latter could only 
be the Magadhi, the dialect of the province of Magadha, modern 
Behar. It was the home-tongue of the Buddha, who doubtless 
first preached in this idiom. Likewise the monks who fixed the 
canon in Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, employed the Magadhi 
idiom. Traces of this Magadhi canon can still be perceived in our 
Pali corpus. But Pali, the ecclesiastical language of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Siam and Burma, is designated by the latter themselves as 
Magadhi, although it essentially differs from the latter which is other- 
wise known to us from inscriptions, literary works, and grammars. 
At any rate it corresponds equally little with any other dialect 
known to us. Pali is just a language of literature which has been 
exclusively employed as such only by the Buddhists, and has sprung 
like every literary language more or less from an admixture of 
several dialects. Obviously such a literary tongue, although it 
represents a kind of compromise between diverse vernaculars, is ulti- 
mately derived from one definite dialect. And this the Magadhi 
can very well be, so that the tradition which makes Pali and Magadhi 
■synonymous is not to be accepted literally, but at the same time 

it rests on a historical basis The literary language, Pali 

developed only gradually and was probably fixed when it was reduced 
to writing in Ceylon under Vattagamini.” ‘ The veteran scholars 

1 Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 1. 

2 Wintemitz’s views on the Pali canon, translated from the German by G. K_ 
Xariraan, ibid, pp. 213-214. 
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of Buddhist Sanskrit literature such as Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, 
M. Sylvain Levi. Dr. Windisch, M de la Valee Poussin have disputed 
with strong reasons on their side the Theravada oi orthodox tradition 
that the Pali canon preserves the original words of the , Buddha. 
No decisive result of this controversy has yet been obtained ; on 
the other hand, the traditional belief that the Pali canon preserves the 
words of the Buddha has been shaken. We have no definite statement 
on the point even from such distinguished authorities on Pali literature 
as Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, although the former has 
conclusively proved that the Pali canonical books are “ North-Indian^ 
not Singhalese in origin,”^ and the latter has rightly claimed that “ the 
Pali replica which is naturally not immaculately correct must however 
be adjudged as eminently good.” This controversy has become all 
the more absorbing by the recent discovery of numerous manuscript 
fragments in Khotan and other parts of Eastern Turkestan. The 
most ancient and important literary document that has come down 
to us is a Kharo.sthT manuscript of the Dhanima'pada, first edited in 1897 
by M. Ilmile Senart in the Journal Asiatique. The object of this paper 
is to enquire whether this document throws any new light on the 
position of Pali in Indian as well as in Buddhist literature. 

The text of the manuscript is undoubtedly a recension of the 
Dhammapada and the language is a Prakrit dialect having a close 
kinship in orthography and phonetics with the dialects of the Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansrhra recensions of Asoka’s Rock Edicts, which are 
also wi’itten in the Kharo.stlu script. The later manuscript fragments 
found in Khotan, Turfan and other parts of Eastern Turkestan are 
Buddhist-Sanskrit and Sanskrit texts mostly belonging to the Sarvasti- 
vada sect.* These are all written in the Gupta variety of the Brahmi 
script. And what distinguishes these from the KharosthI manuscript of 
the Dhammapada is that side by side with the texts we have transla- 
tions in local scripts and local dialects. The finds at Turfan which are 
important to us are the fragments of a manuscript of the TJdanavarga, 
which, in the opinion of Pischel, is a Sanskrit recension of the Dham- 
mapada} A complete edition of these fragments is still a desideratum, 

3 Buddhist India, p. 174. 

* See Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, edited 
by Hoernle. 

3 Die Turfan Recensionen des Dhammapada. 
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but the specimen that wo have of the text in Pischel’s edition i.s 
enough to show that it is a recension of the original of the Tibetan 
version, translated into English by RockhilL* There is, according 
to Rockhill, also a Chinese translation of the same text, the Chuh- 
yau-hing ov N idanasittra, which agrees generally with the Tibetan.'' Both 
Beal and Rockhill tell us that the Chinese and the Tibetan versions 
equally attribute the authorship of the JJdanavarga to Dh.armatrata, 
and the former records that he was the uncle of Vasumitra, the 
distinguished leader of the Sarvastiviidins in the time of Kaniska. 

It appears, therefore, that there are two land-marks of Buddhist 
literature in the two recensions of the DJiammapada , viz., (1) a Prakrit 
text, of which a KharosthI manuscript was discovered near Khotan, 
and (2) a text in Classical Sanskrit, of which a manuscript in a Gupta 
variety of Brahml was found in Turfan. In addition to these we 
have three, more strictly, two, other recensions of the DJiammapada. 
viz., (1) a Pali recension, of which the manuscripts have been preserXfed 
in Ceylon, Siam and Burma, (2) a recension in Mixed Sanskrit, 
of which a whole chapter, viz., the Sakasravarga, has been quoted 
in the MaJiavastu’' , besides sundry other ver.ses from the same recension, 
and (3) the original of the Chinese translation, the Fa-lchcu-lcing , 
which agrees, as Beal has shown, with the Pali so far as the title and 
arrangement of chapters are concerned, differing from it and other 
recensions in the number of verses, but at the same time containing a 
strange admixture of matters in different recensions, — a feature which 
makes it difficult at once to ascertain the nature of the original. 
Thus, in all we get four well-defined land-marks, which may be arranged 
provisionally in the following order : 

( 1) The Pali Recen.sion, 

(2) The Prakrit, 

(3) The Mixed Sanskrit, 

(4) The Sanskrit. 

Of these No. 1 has been incorporated in the Pali or Theravada 
canon ; No. 3 has been expressly quoted in the Midland Recension 
of the Mahdvastii and singled out therein as the first book of the 

* The VdSnavarga. 

I Roekliill’s Udunavarga, Intro., p x. The point has, however, been disputed 
in our Prahit Dhummapada, which has been published by tlie Calcutta University. 

s Cf. Dharntapadesu sahasravargah — Mahdvastu (ed, Sennrt), III, p. 434. 
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V inaya-Pitaka belonging to the Lokottaravadins, the dissenters from 
the Mahasahghikas * ; and No. 4 may be said to be a work of the 
Sarvastivadins on the ground that it is ascribed to Dharmatrata, 
a name which, be it noted, can alternate with “ Dharmarakkhita. ” 
As regards No. 2, we are not in a position to associate it with any 
particular sect. But considering that the text has been found in the 
Gandhara regions (which, as a linguistic area, can be said to include 
the Indian colonies of Khotan “*) and that all the other older texts 
found in Eastern Turkestan belong to Sarvastivada (including the 
Dharmagupta and other off-shoots), we may be justified in ascribing 
the Prakrit text to the same sect. 

The difficulty is great regarding the chronology of the DJiam- 
mapada text, and in the present circumstances it can be partly obviat- 
ed from the dates of the Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

There are altogether four Chinese versions of the Dhammapada 
wli^ph are as follows: (1) the Fa-kheu-king, of which the original is 
ascribed to a Dharmatrata “ and tentatively identified by Beal with 
the Pali Dhammapada, and said to have been carried over from India 
in A.D. 223, (2) the Fa-kheu-pi-u, which consits of the text of Ea- 
and some illustrative fables and is dated A.D. 265-313, (3) the 
Chu-yau-king, which, according to Rockhill, shows a close agreement 
with the Tibetan Udanavarga and is dated A.D. 410, (4) the fourth 
version, which remains un-named, is dated A.D. 800 or 900. We 
learn from the translators’ preface to the Fa-kheti-pi-u that they 
were acquainted with thrqe Dhammapada texts, one consisting of 900 
verses, another of 700 and another of 500, and that the text most 
popular in their time was the one with 700 gdthds. The text with 500 
verses is no other than the original of the Fa-kheu-king carried to 
China in A.D. 223. The Tibetan version of the Udanavarga consisting 
of 989 verses was made by Vidyaprabhakara in A.D. 817-842. In 
the absence of detailed information it is not easy to establish any ' 
relationship between the originals of the Tibetan version and the 
fourth Chinese version, although their dates run close to each other. 

^ Cf. Mahdvastti, I, p. 2: ** aryamahasahghikdndm lokoitaravddindrh madhycidesi- 
kandth pdthena vinayapitakasya Mahdvastu vddi.‘\ 

M Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 238. 

n There is another Chinese version of a Dhammapada, of which we have no 
other informatictn from Chinese scholars than that its author was Dharmatrata. 
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Now, relying upon Rockhill’s authority as to the general agreement 
of the Tibetan with the third Chinese version (A.D. 410), we might 
perhaps assume that the original of these two versions is no other 
than the text with 900 verses known in the third century A.D. to the 
authors of the Fa-kheii-pi-u. Seeing that the Udanavarga found in 
Turfan agrees so closely with the Tibetan version, we venture to say that 
the Sanskrit recension may be identified Avith the Dhammapada of 900 
verses. But there are 989 verses in the Tibetan version. The diffi- 
culty is how to harmonize this difference in number. We can, 
however, partly reduce the number of verses in the Tibetan by the 
fact that in two instances a verse which is counted as one in the Pali 
Dhammapada has been counted as two in the Tibetan (e.g., Ch. Ill, 
12-13 and Ch. XXXIII, 82-83) by omitting six repetitions noticed by 
Rockhill. There are, besides, a number of mechanical multiplications 
of verses without any justification, which have a marked tendency to 
swell the volume without bringing out any new idea (e.g., Ch. XXXII, 
58-63, 65-69). But how far this process of reduction can proceed it is 
difficult to say. At any rate we may be sure that, of the Sanskrit 
Dharmapada text, there were more redactions '* than one, made at 
different times ivith slight variations in regard to the succession of 
chapters and the number of verses. The question of these redactions 
and their differences cannot be finally settled until the Indian originals 
are all discovered. In this state of uncertainty, the utmost we can 
do is to attempt to fix a chronology of the four Dhammapada texts 
which we find preserved, in part or in entirety, in the original, by 
a comparative study of their language and contents. 

If we examine the arrangement of chapters in these texts, we 
shall find that — 

(1) The Pali Dhammapada consists of 26 chapters and 423 verses, 
the succession of the chapters being as follows : Yamaha 
(20 verses), Appamada (12), Citta (11), Puppha (16), Bala 
(16), Pandita (14), Arahanta (10), Sahassa (16), Pd,pa 
(13), Danda (17), Jard (11), Attd (10), Loha (12), Buddha 
(18), Sukha (12), Piya (12), Kodha (14), Mala (21), 
Dhammattha (17), Magga (17), Pakinnaka (16;, Niraya 


*2 This presumption is borne out by Prof. Pischel’s comparsion of the number 
of verses and chapters of the Sanskrit Dharmapada and its Tibetan translation — see 
his Turfan Recension, p. 973. 
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(U), Ndga (14), Tanha (26), Bhikkhu (23) and Brah- 
mana (41). 

(2) The Prakrit text, as found in fragments, contains the fol- 

lowing chapters'®: Maga (30), Apramada (25). Cita (5 
only survive), Pusa (15), Saha'^a (17), Panita (105, Bala 
(8 only survive), Java (25), Suha (20 only survive), Tasa 
(6 only survive), Bkikhu (40) and Bramana (50). 

(3) The Mixed Sanskrit in Mahdvastu quotations contains : 

Sahasra (24) and Bhiksu (15 only survive). 

(4) The Sanskrit contains 33 chapters in the following order : 

Jard (41), Kama (20), *Trsnd (20 ) * Apramada (35), 
Priya (27) * Stla (20), * •“ Virtuous Conduct ” (12), Faco 

(15), * Karma (19), * Sraddha (16), * Srarnana (16), 

*Mdrga{2(\), * Salkdra {11), *“ Hatred ” (1') , * Smrti 

(28), Praklriiaka (24) * Water (12), * Puspa (26) 

*‘'The Horse” (16), Krodha (22) ^Taihugata (15), 

* “ The Hearer” (19), * Atmd (21), * Sahasra (34), 

* Bala (25), *Kirvdya (33), *“ Sight ” (37), * Papa 

(41), Yuga (57) Sukha (51 or 52) Ciita, (60) 

* Bhiksu (77), * Brahmana (91). 

The chapters common to the above four texts, taking the Tibetan 
version to represent its Sanskrit original, are two, viz. the Sahassa- 
vaga and the Bhikkhuvagga. But we had better leave the Bhikkhu- 
vagga out of account, because the chapter, as found in the Mixed Sanskrit 
text, is incomplete. Comparing, then, the number of versos under 
the Sahasra group in the four texts, we get the following: — 

Pali . . 16 verses 

Prakrit . , 17 ,, 

Mixed Sanskrit 24 „ 

Sanskrit . . 34 

IS The chapters are un-naraed in the extant Kharosthi manuscript. The names 
have been supplied by us. 

I* Tile asterisk ( * ) denotes that the chapter occurs in the Tibetan translation and 
is missing from the IIS. fragments of the Sanskrit text. 

6 The Tibetan translation has 28. 

The Tibetan has 23. 

U The Tibetan has 27 including a repetition. 19 The Tibetan has 21. 

19 The Tibetan has S9 including four repetitions. ^0 The Tibetan has 53. 

*1 The Tibetan has 64 including a repetition. 
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The table shows that the number of verses go on increasing 
in the order in which the texts are mentioned. 

Again, if we compare the number of verses in the chapters 
which are common to three texts — Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit,- — the 
same will be the result in almost all cases, as will be evident from 


the following table : 


Chapters. 

Pali. 

Prakrit. 

Sanskrit. 

A ppamddavagga 

II. 12 

II. 25®® 

IV. 35 

Ptipphavagga 

. . IV. 16 

IV. 15 

XVIII. 26 

Bdlavagga 

V. 16 

VII. 8 (surviving) 

XXV. 25 

Jardvagga 

XI. 11 

VIII. 25 

I. 41 

Stikhavagga 

XV. 12 

IX. 20 (surviving) 

XXX. 51 

or 52 

Bhikkhnvagga 

. XXV. 23 

XI. 40 

XXXII. 77 

Brdhmanavagga 

, XXVI. 41 

XII. 50 

XXXIII. 91 

Looking into 

this table and 

the previous one, it 

becomes quite 


clear that the Prakrit text stands closest to the Pali in point of number 
of verses and arrangement of chapters. Further, there is, as appears 
from the wide divergence of the number of verses, a link missing 
between Prakrit and Sanskrit, and the first table suggests that the 
needed link can be supplied by Mixed Sanskrit. Taking the first 
table as providing a. standard ratio of the verse-numbers in the four 
recensions and the total number 423 of Pali verses as the minimum, 
the Prakrit, the Mixed Sanskrit and Sanskrit may be expected to 
contain roughly 449, 635 and 899 verses respectively. Now, if we 
remember the Chinese translators’ information about three Dham- 
ma'pada texts, severally containing 500, 700 and 900 verses, then 
the results just arrived at would approximate!}'^ tally with them, 
that is to say, the Prakrit text would very nearly equate with the 
original of the Fa-lcheu-lcivg, the Mixed Sanskrit with the text of 
700, and the Sanskrit with that of 900 verses. 

Now, if we look into Beal’s table®* of the chapters and the 

^'•2 The numbering of the chapter is according to the arrangement followed in 
our edition f'f the Piakrit Dhawwapoday which is in the Pi ess. A few chapters are 
missing fi'om the existing fragments, which iriHkes it difiiciiit to arrange it as it was 
in the original. The same holds good of the numbering of the remaining Prakrit 
chapters. 

But the chapter seems to be complete. Beal, Dhaynmapada (1902), p. 14. 
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original of the Fa-kheu-king, 

we cannot fail 

to notice that it was 

a text somewhat different 

from the Prakrit and that it stood 

nearer the Pali. For convenience’ sake, we 
results of the comparison ; 

had better tabulate the 

Pali. 

Original of the 
Fa-kheu-king . 

Prakrit. 

I. 20 

I. 22 

« • • • 

II. 12 

II. 20 

II. 25 

III. 11 

III. 12 

III. 5 (surviving) 

IV. 16 

IV. 17 

IV. 15 

V. 16 

V. 21 

VII. 8 (surviving) 

VI. 14 

VI. 17 

VI. 10 

VII. 10 

VII. 10 


VIII. 16 

VIII. 16 

V. 17 

IX. 13 

IX. 22 


X. 17 

X. 14 


XI. 11 

XI. 14 

VIII. 25 

XII. 10 

XII. 14 


XIII. 12 

XIII. 14 


XIV. 18 

XIV. 21 


XV. 12 

XV. 14 

IX. 20 (surviving) 

XVI 12 

XVI. 12 


XVII. 14 

XVII. 26 


XVIII. 21 

XVIII. 19 


XIX. 17 

XIX. 17 


XX. 17 

XX. 28 

I. 30 

XXL 16 

XXI. 14 


XXII. 14 

XXII. 16 


XXIII. 14 

XXIII. 18 


XXIV. 26 

XXIV. 32 

X. 6 (surviving) 

XV. 23 

XV. 32 

XI. 40 

XVI. 41 

XVI. 40 

XII. 50 

Total No. of verses : 423 

502 

275 (surviving) 

Let us now proceed to enquire if these 

results are also borne 


out by other evidences. First, the date of the Fa-kheu-king is given 
as 221 A.D., that is to say, its original must necessarily be dated 
earlier, and if Dharmatrata or “ Dharmarakkhita ”, the putative 
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author, be an uncle of Vasumitra, a contemporary of Kaniska, 
the original should he placed in the first century B.C., as Beal is 
inclined to think. We know that the documents in Kharosthi from the 
Gandhara regions date from King Asoka (or, from the 3rd cent. B.C. to 
3rd cent. A.D.) The date, therefore, of the Kharosthi manuscript of 
the Dhammapada falls within this period. The manuscript has been 
found in the part of Khotan which, according to a tradition in the 
Divyavadana, was colonised by the exiles from Taxila who were banished 
by King Asoka on account of the blinding of his son Kunala.^’ 
That 'this tradition has an historical basis is borne out by the very 
dialect of the Prakrit text, which in orthography and phonetics has 
so close a resemblance with the dialects of Anoka’s Rock Edicts at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. That the dialects of these Rock Edicts 
belong to the Gandhara regions and to no other, is evident from several 
recensions of the Rock and Pillar Edicts, which are invariably written 
in dialects adapted to the local varieties of speech. For instance, if 
we follow the inscriptions from Kalsi to Dhauli and Jaugada, i.e., from 
modern Dehra Dun to the Orissa and Ganjam districts, we cannot fail 
to notice chat the dialects gradually change, as we proceed to the south- 
east, to Magadhi, and a general linguistic affinity is noticeable in the 
inscriptions found in Northern and Southern quarters of India which 
lie outside the Gandhara region (considered as a linguistic areal, bound- 
ed on the south-east by Dehra. Dun, on the south by Kathiawar and 
extending beyond the Himalayas through a north-western route as far 
as Khotan. The prominent features of orthography which provide a 
common linguistic bond to the dialects of the Prakrit Dhammapada 
and Asoka’s inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are the absence 
of long vowels and the use of three sibilants s, s and s, and certain 
conjunct consonants, e.g. rd, rv, tm and so forth, and some charac- 
teristic phonetic changes, such as dhamatrakeki for dharmatarkaih, 
druracha for dhraksyam, answering to Dhratna for Dharma, Priya- 
drasi for Priyadarsi of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. And the deci- 
sive trace of Iranian influence upon the dialect of the Prakrit Dham- 
mapada as well as on the Girnar or Kathiawar recensions of Asoka’s 
Rock Edicts is the substitution of p for v, e.g., vispasi (Prakrit 
Dhammapada) standing for Sk. visvaset. But this is not to deny 

25 Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism. 

"‘^8 See Kunala^Avadann 
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in toto all vestige of the Magadhi element in the dialect of the Prakrit 
text, and no less in the dialects of Shahbazgarlii and Mansehra edicts. 
The case of the latter can be explained by the fact that the mandate 
was issued by the Emperor himself from Pataliputra, the capital of 
Magadha. In one respect the dialect of the Prakrit text differs from the 
• dialects of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts, viz., that while the 
latter consistently use the same forms of expression, the former uses 
variants ; cf. sarvi, savi for Sk. sarve, Pali sabhe ; savruto, savuto for 
Sk. samvrtah and Pali samvvJo. The inference is th.at the compiler of 
the Prakrit text could not be a native of the Gandhara region but 
surely had much to do with Mag.idha or some other part of the 
Buddhist Midland where the dialects were consummated in two such 
literary languages as Arclhamagadhl and Pali. All this lends support 
to the assumption that the Prakrit text was a Gandhara recension 
of the Dhawtnapada compiled in a dialect intelligible to the locality. 

Let us next proceed to enquire whether the compiler had any 
model before him. That there was some sort of model before the 
compiler there can be no doubt. A comparison of the Prakrit verses 
with their Pali counterparts would disclose that the verses in the 
Pali are loosely grouped, irrespective of their real bearing on the 
main theme which the chapters purport to suggest. For instance, 
the verse — 

“ aciram vat'ayarh kayo pathavim aihisessati 
chuddho apetaviniiano nira'thmh va kalingaram ” — 
has been grouped under the C iltavagga, evidently with no justifica- 
tion but merely on account of an occurrence in it of the word 
vinnana, which is a synonym of ciita, mind. The Prakrit counterpart 
of the verse, embodying as it does a pessimistic reflection on decay 
and decrepitude, has rightly been grouped under the Jaravarga, the 
chapter on Decay, — an arrangement which is also to be met with 
in the Udanavarga. In such scientific and logical arrangement of 
verses, the Prakrit text is conspicuous to a nicety, and it shows a 
decisive improvement upon a compilation like the Pali text where 
sense has in numerous instances been sacrificed to sound. Looking 
into the verses dealing with jara, for instance, we find that the Prakrit 
has brought together not only all the relevant verses lying promis- 
cuously scattered throughout the Pali text under the different vaggas, 
but also similar verses, as much as could be available, from other 
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Nikaya texts, mostly" from the Smhyutta, the Sallasutta of the Sutta- 
7iipata, the Majjhima, the Ayoghara-jfitaka (No. 510), the Dasaratha- 
jataka and the Miiga'pakkha-jataka (illustrated in the bas-relief 
on the railing of the Bharhut Stupa). Moreover, verses, of which 
the counterpart are not .to be found in the Pali Dhamniapada, 
can be traced to two chapters, one dealing like the Pali with jard, 
and the other, an additional chapter, dealing with Impernianency, botli 
being comprised into one chapter of the Uddnavarga. The jard 
verses are found in the opening chapter.s of the Uddnavarga and 
the Chinese Fa-kheu-king, while, as we have noticed, the opening 
chapters of the Pali and the original of the Fa-kheu-king do not 
deal with ‘•Decay” (but with “Mind” or the Will-factor in Faith), 
which, however, is relegated to a later chapter —i.e.. Chapter XI, 
Now, the opening chapter of the Prakrit text differs from those in the 
others in that it emphasises the importance of the Buddhist Path. It 
differs also from both the Pali text and the original of the Fa-kheu-king 
in that it brings into clearer relief the optimistic views of Happi- 
ness by juxtaposing its Suhavaga to its Jaravaga, which contains 
pessimistic reflections on Decay, and the verses are so arranged as 
to ultiniatel}’- lead up to the idea of Happiness. 

We have dealt with particular chapters of the three texts, and 
we should like to see what results the examination of particular 
verses may yield. 

Let us consider the following set of verses : 

1. ydn^ imdni apatthdni aldpun' era sarade 

kdpotakdni atthmi tdni disvana kd rati. 

(Pali Dhammapada, Jaravagga.) 

2. (a) {yanimani) avathani a(lav)u 

(saghavana)ni sisani tani distani ka rati. 

(b) yanimani prahhaguni vichitani disodisa 
kavotaka. athini tani distani ka rati. 

(Prakrit Dhammapada, Jaravaga.) 

3. (a) “ Old and feeble, with exhausted powers — what good can 

follow' anxious thought. 

(b) When old, like atifumn-l eaves, decayed and without 
covering, life ebbed out and dissolution at hand, little 
good repentance then! ” 

(Fa-kheu-pi-u, “Old Age” — Beal’s translation.) 


A 30 
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Cf. 4. (a) yanimany apaviddhani vikshiptani diso daSa | 
kapotavariidny astMni tdni drisfveha kd ratih || 

(b) imdni ydny upasthdndni aldhuriva serabhe i 
sankhavarndni sirshdni tdni dristveha kd ratih || 

{Divydvaddna, p. 561.) 

It is clear that in place of one verse in the Pali Dhaminapada 
we have two verses in each of the Prakrit and the original of the 
Fa-khm-pi-ii. It is also to be noticed that the Prakrit has driven 
two lines in between the two lines of the Pali, makins four lines 
altogether. The order in Prakrit is not followed in the Divydvaddna, 
but inverted ; but the arrangement in the latter is on a par with 
that in the original of the Fa-khen-pi-n, as appears from Beal’s 
translation of it quoted above (No. 3). We cannot determine the order 
of verses in the original of the Fa-kheii-king from the order of verses 
in their later Avadana form in the Fa-kheu-pi-u, con.sidering that 
Beal’s translation of the latter does not indicate that this commen- 
tarial text has faithfully preserved all the verses in the original of 
the former. It will be safe to say that whatever the original of the 
Fa-kheu-kmg, the Divydvaddna verses are quotations from an older 
Avadana text similar to some original of the Fa-kheu-pi-u. Now, 
the Pali verse cannot be traced in any other canonical text. The 
only source of this particular A'erse that we can hit upon is a 
certain section of the Satipatthdna discourse and a Buddhist version 
of the atheistic doctrine of Ajitakesakambala, both forming stock 
passages which can be ragarded, after Prof. Khy.s Davids, as the 
pre-Nikaya materials of the Buddhist canon. We meet with the 
expression ‘•kapotakani atthini ’’ in Ajita’s passage. But the source 
of the reflections of the entire verse are to be found in the Satipatthdna 
section, which givtrs a vivid description of the process of decom- 
position of a dead body in a charnel field. And the same is the 
source of the expressions as well as reflections of the two ver.ses, 
whether from th'^ Prakrit or from the Divydvaddna. Compare, for 
instance, the expressions dimvidim vikkhittdni (of the earlier prose 
discourse) versified as richikini disodisa in the Prakrit, and as vik- 
siptdni diio dasa in the Divydvaddna ; similarly, sahkhavannupani- 
hhdni versified as saghavanani si.'^ani in the Prakrit and sankhavarndni 

21 Buddhist India, p. 188. 23 Dtgha.. I, p. 55. 

29 Majjh., I, p. 58: also. Bigha. 
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Mrsani in the Divydvaddna. Though the earliest source of these 
verses in the Prakrit can be traced in prose to the Satipatthdna, we 
cannot account for the poetic mould and the simile contained therein 
unless the model of the Pali verse be brought to intervene. But 
even then the direct source of Prakrit verses would not be fully 
determined ; for. there are very manj'^ dialectical forms in the Prakrit 
transliteration which have a tinge of Mixed Sanskrit. We are led to 
the same conclusion by the verse quotation from the Divydvaddna, 
which is seemingly derived from an older Avadana text, referred to above 
as the original of the Fa-Jcheu-pi-ti. But, at the same time we cannot 
hold that the Prakrit had drawn upon this Avadana original, because 
the order of the Prakrit verses, betraying the proce.ss of their growth 
from one verse to two by the thrusting of two lines into it, has been 
inverted in the arrangement found in the Divydvaddna quotation. 
Failing to obtain in the Avadana original the much-needed order for 
the Prakrit, we cannot but fix our .attention upon the original of 
the Fa-khen-king, presupposed by the former; and we believe that 
the Fa-kheu-king, when it is translated, may verify this hypothesis. 

Again, if we examine (from the Prakrit Dhammapada) the set of 
four verses®’ which immediately follow the one just considered, we 
notice that their counterparts are not to be found in the Pali Dhamma- 
joada, though a counterpart of the 4th ver.se can be traced in the 
Theragithd, v. 32 : 

ajararh jlranidnenu tuppaindnena nihlutim 
nirnmissam paramam santim yogakkhemam anattaram. 

With regard to the construction of the first three verses, we are 
reminded of the fir.st line of a Samyutta verse— 

imind piitikayena hhindanena prabhahgund 
aUiydmi hariydmi kdmatanhd samuhatd — 

so (a) imina putikaena aturena pabhaguna 

nicasuhavij inena jaradkamena 8{avasu) 

(nime)dha parama sodhi yokachemu amdara. 

(6) imina putikaena vidvarena 

nicasuhavijinena 

{nime)dha parama sodhi yokachemu anutara. 

(c) imina putikaena visra catena putina 

nicasuhavijinena jaradha 

(nime)dha parama sodhi yokachemu anutara. 

(d) ayara jiyamanena dajhamanena nivruti 
nimedha parama sodhi yokachemu anutara. 
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of which the first line seems to be the basis of the first lines of 
the three Prakrit vorse.s. With regard to the third line, common to 
all the three Prakrit verse.s, we are reminded of the second line of the 
Theragatha verse quoted above. The second and third lines being 
common, the difference between the three Prakrit verses hinges on 
their first lines, which slightly vary from each other but seem on the 
whole manipulations on a common model, which is to be found in 
the Samyutta 'verse. The third line of the first three Prakrit verses 
seems to be a later addition ; the three verses appear to be variations 
of one model verse, of whicli an idea can be had from a parallel in 
the additional section (See. 1) of the Fa-khen-pi-v , which reads in 
Beal’s translation as follows : 

“ What nse is tlio body when it lies rotting beside the flowings of the Ganges ? 
It ia but the prison-house of disease, and ot the pains of old age and death. To delight in 
pleasure, and to be greedy after self-indulgence is but to increase the load of sin^ 
forgetting the great change that must come, and the inconstancy of human life.” 

Verse 37 in the Tibetan version of the Udanavarga, Ch. I, tallies 
exactly with the Saiiiyutta verse quoted above. All these make us think 
that the four Prakrit verses had grown out of the permutation and 
combination, so to say, of three verses which must read in Pali ; 

1. imina piitikayena hhindanena pahhahguna 
aUiydmi hariyami kamatanha samuhatd. 

2. imind putikdyena dturena pabhangund 
niccasuhhavijdnena jarddhamniena saihvdso. 

3. ajaram jlramdnena tappamdnena nibbutim 
nimissam paramarn santim yogakkhemam anidtaram. 

Again, if we care to trace these ideas to their first source, we 
come face to face with the same Satipatdhdna section which moralises 
on the decaying proce.ss of a dead body in a charnel-field. And this 
source is reached through an intermediate stage represented by such 
poems as the Vijayasutta incorporated in the Suttanipdta and the 
psalms of Sumedha and the like in the Thera-then-gdthd. The variants 
such as aturena in the place of bhindanena, dajhamanena in the place of 
tappamanejia, parania Sodhi in the place of paramdm santim suggest 
the existence of Mixed Sanskrit counterparts of the Pali gdthds. These 
facts disclose the growth of the Pali canonical texts side by side with a 
Mixed Sanskrit stream. It will not be out of place here to point 
out that the above-mentioned section of the Satipatthdna discourse 
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can in its turn be further traced to a cruder stage as represented 
by a passage in the Maitrayanl Upanisad (I. 3).®^ Now, coming to the 
chapter on Apramada , in the Prakrit text, we meet with a set of 
five concluding verses (of which no counterparts can be traced in 
the Pali canon) which are made up clearly by thrusting eight line.s 
into one original, of which the Pali counterpart, traceable to the 
Dhammapada, Tkeragdthd and other Nikaya texts, reads ; 
appamdde pamajjeyya md kdmaratisanthavarh 
apparnatto hi jhdyanto pappoti vipulam (or paramam) sukham. 

It is evident that the intervening eight lines of the Prakrit text 
consists of set Buddhist expre.ssions which can be traced to the 
Appamdda ver.ses of the Pali Dhammapada and .similar other gdthds 
in other Nikaya texts. The Prakrit lines which answer to the two 
lines of the Pali gathd also contain a few dialectical forms and variants 
which cannot be explained without presupposing a direct source in 
Mixed Sanskrit, and here, too, we think that this source is the original 
of the Fa-kheii-king. We need not multiply instances. The net out- 
come of our dissertation is that the Prakrit presupposes a Dhammapada 
text in Mixed Sanskrit which stands, in point of date, contents, 
arrangement of chapters and number of verses, very close to the 
Pali, and that that text can be connected historically with the 
undiscovered original of the Fa-kheii-king. The facts disclosed by our 
investigation may be briefly stated thus : 

There is a number of verses in every Dhammapada text which 
camiot be traced to the Pali canon. There are numerous instances 
where the verses have been multiplied (j^uite mechanically by changing 
one or two words or by the permutation and combination of certain 
set expressions, and it is generally found that the number of these 
verses is the least in Pali and the most in Sanskrit. There are, besides, 
many special verses in the texts other than the Pali Dhammapada 
which can be traced, in part or in entirety, to the Nikayas and, par- 
ticularly to the Jatakas mentioned on the railing of the Bharhut Stupa 
and to the Avadanas which are post-Asokan compositions. Of the 
extant Dhammapada texts, one belongs to the Pali or Thevavada 

See the edition of the Nirnayasagara Press. 

82 The corresponding Prakrit reads : 

apramadi promodia ma garni ratisabhamu 
apramato hi jhayatu pranoti paramu sukhu. 
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canon, one has been preserved partly in quotations of the Midland 
recension of the Mahavastu (the first jiortion of the Lokottaravada 
Vinaya), and the remaining ones appear to belong all to the Sarvasti- 
vadins including the Vaibhasikas. their later off-shoot. The Gandhara 
recension of the Dhammapada is the only ancient Buddhist text in 
Prakrit, i.e., in the local dialect, raised to the status of a literary 
language, and it must be assigned to a post-Asokan but pre-Gupta 
date. Examining the Dhammapada literature of the Sarvastivada 
sect, t!ie fact stands out that a Mixed Sanskrit, deviating at a cer- 
tain point from the Pali, passed through different stages and culmi- 
nated in Classical or pure Sanskrit in the latest recensions of the 
Dhammapada. The Lokottaravada recension supplies a link in the 
chain. 

To conclude, the Pali Dhammapada and its Sarvastivada counterpart 
have a history of their own, which can be traced in the gradual evolution 
of two series of Buddhist canonical texts, particularly the five Nikayas 
or Agamas as referred to in the Divydvadana. By “ Sarvastivadins ” 
the historian understands a number of Buddhist sects which arc all said 
to have seceded directly from the Orthodox. We know of no other 
sects who have preserved the five Nikayas. The Abhidhamma Pitaka 
of the Thsi avada canon exists only in Pali. There are five recensions 
of the Vinaya Pitaka belonging strictly to three sects, viz., the Thera- 
vadins, the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasahghikas. These texts have 
many points in common and were written, as may be judged from 
the Pali edition and the manuscript fragments found in Eastern Turke- 
stan, in slightly different dialects. The same fact is brought home 
to us by the study of certain common verses in the Pali Suttanipata 
(belonging to the Theravadins), the Lalitavistara and the Divydvadana 
(belonging to the Sarvastivadins), and the Mahdvashi (which is claimed 
by the Mahasanghikas). These common verses have for their theme 
the legendary life of the Buddha and cannot be dated within a century 
of Buddha’s death: they can reasonably be assigned to a pre- 
ASokan period, the period covered by the rise of the early Buddhist 
sects. The contributions of schismatics to the growth of the Buddhist 
canon have yet to be determined. But it can safely be presumed 
that the sects have drawn upon each other. The rehearsals of the 
sacred texts in the three Orthodox Councils-convened, according to 
tradition, at intervals of a century more or less-imply three recastings 
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of the materials which accumulated during the life-time of the Buddha, 
and we cannot but endorse the view that the canon fixed at one 
Council differed in contents from the one fixed at an earher Council. 
But it will be certainly wrong to presume that the old texts were 
completely destroyed or transformed. So far as the history of the 
Pali canon — the most complete and ancient of all — is concerned, the 
utmost we can say is that with each new redaction new materials 
were incorporated or new texts or compilations were recognised as 
canonical, but not that any conscious change had been made in regard 
to language. It may be shown, by instances isuch as the Padhanasutta, 
the Ratanasutta, the TJ ragasutta — all incorporated in the Suttanipata 
— that Pali expressions were modelled on originals in Mixed Sanskrit. 
The same can be noticed in the case of the Dhammapada verses. But 
it is no argument to say that Pali language as a whole is younger than 
Mixed Sanskrit, of which so many different types of dialects are still 
pre.served in the Buddhist Sanskrit texts belonging to Buddhist sects 
other than the Theravadins. By ” Pali ” is meant the language in 
which the Theravada canon has been preserved and was rehearsed 
when sev'eral redactions of it were made. There is absolutely no 
evidence that the Theravadins had adopted a different idiom than that 
of the Pali canon, now preserved to us by the Bhikkkus of Ceylon, Siam 
and Burma. Nor can it be borne out by the evidence, either of in- 
scriptions or of tradition or by the internal evidence of the canon itself, 
that the Singhalese Bhikkhus, whose mother-tongue was quite different 
from Pali, had the genius or courage of inventing a new language at 
the Vattagamini Council in which the canon was committed to writing. 
Proceeding from the canon — fixed once for all at this Council back 
to the three e.arlier redactions in the Councils held in Magadha, we 
perceive a many-sided growth of Buddhist thought and of Buddhist 
literature. At a certain point we are confronted with a divergence in 
ideas, theories, expressions and so forth among the Buddhists, and this, 
as traditions unanimously support, coincides with the first schism 
dividing the Buddhist brotherhood into two strong rival parties, viz., 
the Theravadin or the Orthodox and the Mahasahghika or the Demo- 
cratic. This schism was followed by many other schisms and expressed 
itself in so many different wayB, bringing about violent changes in 
matters of language and literatuie of the Buddhists. The processe.s 
of the growth of the different dialects and different texts among the 
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different Buddhist schismatics have been graphically described ni a 
few verses of the Dlpavamsa?^ 

We must remember that behind the rise of the schismatics there is 
a history of not less than a century and a half, covering the long forty- 
five years of the ministry of the Buddha and the formation of the 

8S Chap V, 31-50 : — 

Mahaaamgilika bhikkhii vilomam akarhsii saaanaih, 
bhinditra mnlasamgahayh aniiam akamaii saihgahaih. 
annaltha samqaJiitaih euttaih aiifiattha akarimsii te, 
attbam dhamman ca bhindimsu ye nikuyesu panrasu, 
pariyayadesitaii cdpi alho nippariyayadeaitam 
nllatthan o’ era neyyattham ajanili fina bhikkhavo 
nnnam sandhdya bhanitam anna/iham thapayintsu te, 
hyaHjanacckdydya te hhikkhv bahii aHham vinaaaywh, 
chaddetvd ekadesah ca autlarii l inayaii ca gambhlram 
patirupam aullavinayath laii ca aniiaih karimmi te , 
parivdram atthuddharam abhidhamma ppakaranuih 
patiaambhidan ca mddeaam ekadeaan ca jdtakani 
ettakarh viaaajielvana afitidni akariihsu te. 
namarh liiigam parikkharnm akappnkaranani ca 
pakatibhavam vijahetvd tan ca annam akamaute. 
pubbaikgama bhinnavdda Mahasarngilikaraka, 
tesafx ca anitkarena bhinnavdda bahn ahn 
tato aparakdlam hi taamivi bhedo ajayatha ' 

Ookulika Ekahyohdra duvidha bhi/jittha bkikkhaco. 

Ookulikanam di'e bheda aparnknlam hi jayatka : 

Bahuasutakd ca Panhatli duvidha bhijjiUha bhikkhavo. 

Cetiyd ca punavddi Mahaaaikgltibhedakd. 
panca vadd ime aabbe Mahaamhgitimtilakd 
attkam dhamman ca bhindimau ekadeaan ca samgaham 
ganthin ca ekadesamhi chaddetva ahham akamsu te. 
ndmam lihgani pankkhdram dkappakarandni ca 
pakatibhavam vijahetvd tah ca ahnath akamaii te. 
visuddhatheravddam hi puna bhedo ajayatha : 

Mahimsdaakd Vajjiputtakd dnvidhd bhijjittha bhikkhavo. 

Vajjiputtakavddam hi catudhd bhedo ajayatha : 

Dhammuttarikd Bhaddaydnikd Ghandagirikd ca Sammiti 
Mahimadsakdnam dve bheda aparakdlam hi jay itha. 

■Sabbatthavddd Dhammaguttd duvidha bhijjittha bhikkhavo. 

Sabbatthavddd Kasaapikd Kaaaapikd Sarhkantikd, 

Suttavddd tato anna anupubbena bhijjittha. 
ime ekddaaa vddd pabhinnd theravddato 
atlham dhamman ca bhindimsu ekadesah, ca samgaham 
ganthin ca ekadesamhi chaddeirdna akamsu te. 
ndmam lihgam parikkhdram dkappakarandni ca 
pakatibhavam vijahetvd tah ca ahham akamsu te. 
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schools of Rehearsers— the Bhdnahas. The texts accumulated during 
this period must have had a language of their own, which cannot be what 
is called “ Magadhl ” by the Singhalese of the 8th cent. A.D. We mean 
that the language of these texts was neither identical with the local 
dialect of Magadha or of Kosala, nor a mere combination of several 
dialects of the Buddhist Midland. On the other hand, it was a highly 
artificial language, quite peculiar to a powerful religious community, of 
which the component elements can be found on analysis to consist of 
several dialectical forms, Sanskrit words and — what is most important — 
a rich coining of innumerable new words and technical expressions 
unprecedented in the history of Indian literature. To understand the 
nature of this new literary idiom one must, in the first instance, fix 
one’s attention upon the pre-Nikaya materials comprising many coramen- 
tarial fragments such as the tract on Sila incorporated in the first 
thirteen suttas of the Dlgha Nikdya, the Satvpatthana. the Saccavi- 
bJianga discourses of the Majjhima. It matters little in what language 
the Buddha himself or his disciples preached. The growth of the first 
literary medium of the Buddhists cannot be intelligible without its 
important factor, the language of these commentarial fragments, which 
had their origin in the literary efforts of Buddha’s disciples in the 
different centres of the Midland to digest and interpret Buddha’s dis- 
courses and reduce them into a systematic order. 
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Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Professor, Rajshahi College, ami 
Hony. Secretary, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. 

Within the last three-quarters of a century epigraphic records of 
various nature belonging to the different periods of Indian History have 
been discovered and explained. According to their subject-matter, 
especially in consideration of the motive that prompted the authors of 
the.se epigraphs, they may be classified into two heads, spiritual and 
temporal. It must be kept in mind, however, that incidentally we 
obtain from some of the records of the first division many items of 
historical materials that belong strictly to the domain of the second and 
vice versa. In the present contribution we have to deal with some ten 
documents which, roughly speaking, fall under the second category, but 
are of a very unique character and form. These are two sets of four 
and six copper-plate records about thirteen to fifteen hundred years 
old. Some plates of the first set, discovered about a quarter of a 
century ago, were not published before 1910.' One in the second 
set, though published in 1909,* could not be properly explained before 
the discovery in 1915 of the five sister plates,** the work of decipher- 
ment of which rendered it necessary for the writer not only to revise 
the reading * of the former (lately contributed to the Epigraphia 
Indica) but also to study with care and scrutiny all the four records 
of the first set. The first set was found in the district of Faridpur 
in East Bengal and with the exception of Plate D which is now pre- 
served in the Dacca Museum, it is the property of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta. Plate No. 1 of the second set comes from the 
Nattore sub-division of the Rajshahi District and the remaining five 
from the district of Dinajpur in North Bengal, and they are all pre- 
served in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. A 
hot controversy ^ regarding the genuineness of the four Faridpur grants 

1 Indian Anti'iuary, 1910. ^ JASB , 1909. 

8 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, Part III. 

* Sdhitya, Bengali Magazine of Calcutta, 1323 B.S. ° JASB., 1914. 
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was for a long time going on between Mr. F. E. Pargiter and Mi. R. D. 
Banerji of the Archaeological Department till just five months before 
the five Damodarpur grants of the Gupta period belonging to the second 
set were discovered. These latter plate.s have and must have now set 
at rest that controver.sy, making it quite evident that the view held by 
the late Dr. Bloch and Mr. Banerji that the four Faridpur grants were 
spurious is untenable and that Mr. Pargiter was quite right in holding 
the view that they were genuine. It is mainly on account of the pecu- 
liar nature and the subject-matter of them in which they differed wholly 
from the majority of copper-plate grants already discovered that Mr. 
Banerji declared them to be “ancient forgeries, ’ But it may now be 
said with some degree of definiteness that it is for that very reason that 
they and the six other grants of the second set are so very important in 
the inscriptional literature of India. It cannot bo said, however, that 
we have j'et discovered every kind of inscribed transaction that was 
current 1500 years ago. 

Records of ordinary royal donations from the greater portion of the 
inscribed deeds of ancient India. But the documents which form the 
subject-matter of this paper were not like these ordinary grants executed 
for the purpose of making gifts to Brahmana® or dedicating land to gods ; 
in other words, they are not like the common Brahmadeya or Devottara 
records. They form a peculiar type of sale-deeds recording the state- 
confirmation of the sale of land transacted between Government or 
Government and the village and district authorities on the one hand, 
and the purchasers on the other, whether the latter be officials or private 
individuals, who buy land at the rate prevalent in different localities. 
They remind us at once of the definition'’ of “a deed of purchase” 
given in the law-book of Brhaspati, regarded by Professor Jolly as hav- 
ing flourished in the 6th or 7th century A.D., which runs as follows : 
“When a person having purchased a house, field or other (propertv) 
causes a document to be executed containing an exact statement of the 
proper price paid for it, it is called a deed of purchase.”’ Almost all 
these East and North Bengal records are of this description. Such 
purchases of land were generally made in order to make a free donation 
thereof to temples, individual Brahmanas, or Brahmanic settlements. 
Hence these documents may more properly be called combined deeds of 
purchase and gift . It is very probable that these documents were first 

Brhaspati, VIII, 7, SBE., Vol. XXXIII, p. 305. ^ Ib., VlII, li, op. cit. p. 303. 
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drawn up in the Government office and then copied on copper and after- 
wards issued to persons concerned, and as such they are like registered 
title-deeds or certificates with the Government seal attached to them, 
as is clear in some plates whereon the seals are preserved. It may be 
hoped that such land-sale documents or other varieties of them will 
hereafter be discovered in other parts of India also. But although we 
are not aware of the discovery of transactions exactly of a similar 
nature in any other part of India, a very clear instance of an actual 
land-sale is mentioned in a Buddhist cave inscription ’ in Western 
India belonging to the first half of the second century A.D. In it we 
find that Usavadata, son of Dlnlka, and son-in-law of the Ksahanata 
king, Ksatrapa Xahapana, is described as making a gift of a field 
{ksetrarn) purchased from a Brahmana at a price (mulena) of 4000 
Karsapana coins, from which food is to be procured for all monks 
(bhikkusagha) dwelling in his cave. References to land-sale are not 
wanting also in the old literature of India, such as the Arthasastra. 
Bharmasutras and DharmaSastras. In the Arthasastra of Kautilya wc 
have a separate chapter® on the sale of holdings of all kinds, fields, 
gardens, lakes, etc., called Vastu-vikraya, wherefrom we learn that such 
a sale must take place in the presence of kinsmen and neighbours and 
that the proposed vastv. must be sold to the highest bidder who has to 
pay a toll to the State on the value offered for the sale. 

From a comparative study of the two sets of sale-deeds referred 
to above, Ave propose first to convey an idea of their peculiar nature 
and form and then to discuss, so far as it is possible, the procedure of 
land-alienation transactions prevailing during the 5th, 6th and 7th cen- 
turies in India, especially in Bengal, Avithout hoAvever dealing AAuth the 
other very important materials for the political history of the period 
that can be gathered from them. The form of these documents — a 

3 Nasik Buddhi.st Cave Inscription, No. 10 (Epi. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 78). The passage 
here runs thu.s (11, 4-5); data canena kfetram hrahmanaaa Varainputrasa Asvibhutisa 
hathe klnita mulena kcihapanasahasrehi catuhi 4<>00 ya Sapitusataka. M. Senart took 
the passage to mean that the Brahmana A4vibhuti was made a representative of his 
father when the latter’s field was sold to Usavadata. But it may also be suggested that 
the field which belonged to A4vibhuti’s father who himself sold it to Usavadata for the 
specified price, may have been placed (data) in the heads of Asvibhuti who was probably 
made a trustee to look after the management of the same for the maintenance of the 
congregation of monks from all quarters. 

9 Arthasastra of Kautilya (second edition, Mysore, 1919), Adhikarana VI, Chapter 
IX, p. 168 ff. 
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typical specimen of which will shortly follow— has, roughly speaking, 
six different sections in it. 

The first section contains a petition of the applicant who has to 
address the local government and sometimes also the village and district 
authorities, mentioning the supreme rulers of the country, his viceroy 
in the province and their subordinates in the district. In some cases 
(as in the North Bengal plates) this section contains also the date in 
year, month and day. The second section declares the object for 
which the applicant wants to purchase land and refers to the prevailing 
local custom of buying arable or waste land on payment of price (in 
current coins, gold dinaras in these cases) at a particular rate. The third 
section contains the report of the record-keeper on the application 
submitted after due reference to his archives and his subsequent approval 
of the proposed sale. The fourth section embodies the actual state- 
permission for selling the land on receipt of the proper price and sever- 
ing it from other plots of land by proper boundary-marks on survey 
made according to a particular standard of measurement in the presence 
of the village and district elders and other important village officers and 
private persons. The fifth section has reference to the gift of the pur- 
chased land made by the applicant-purchaser or, on his behalf, by the 
selling party, to a grantee or grantees on certain conditions. The sixth 
and last section mentions the merit and demerit respectively of protect- 
ing and confiscating such land-grants ending with quotations of the 
useful imprecatory verses. This section may also contain the date (as 
in the case of the East Bengal plates). The seal of the local govern- 
ment is also attached to them perhaps as a mark of their having been 
duly registered. 

1 . Form of land-sale documents in North Bengal during the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. 



— K otiva rsddfiisth d nddh i karana^ya . 


1. Samvat .... mdse .... dine .... Parayna-daivata-'parama- 
hhatldraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-M-(Amuke)qyi-thivi-patau, tatpdda-parigrhite 
{Amuka)-bhuktau uparika-maMrdja-^n-{Amiike), (Amuka)-visaye ca 
tanniyuktake visaya-patau Sri-{Amtike ) .... samvyavaharati, adhikara- 
nam (Amuka-Amuka)-pvrdgam (Atnukena) vijndpitam || 
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II. Iha visaye samudaya-bahy dprahata-khila-ksetrdndm tri- 
dlndrikya-kulyavd'pa-vihrayo’nuvrittah I Icchdmy aharh .... [ityddikam) 
karttum kdrayitum vd, tad arhatha yathd-krarya-maryyddayd matto 
dlndran upasamgrTiya aprada-dharmena mvi-dharmena vd datum iti ii 

III. Etad vijMpyain upalabhya pustapdla-{Amukena Atmika ir vd) 
avadJirtam, ‘ yuktarn anena vijndpitam asfy ayam vikrayamaryyadd- 
pramngas tad diyatdm asmai ' ii 

IV. Pustapdla-{Amukasya Amukdndm va) avadharanayd etasuidd 
(vijndpakdt) dlndran upasamgrhya etdvat-samkhyakah{°kdh va) kidyavd- 
pah{°pdh vd) astaka-navaka-naldbhyam apamficcltya aprada-dharmenu 
datta]i{-ttdh va). 

V. Anendpi vijhdpakena (vijndpyamanena vd) Amuka-kdryydrtham 
Amukdya {Amuka-devdya vd) dattah (°ttdk, °ttam vd). 

VI. Uttarakdlam samvyavahdrihMr deva-bhakty dnumayitavyai'n 
uktan ca Vydsena {athavd, apt ca bhtimi-sainbaddhdh ilokdh) ityddi. 


2. Form of laud-sale documents in East Bengal, during the 6th and 
7th centuries A.D. 


/ 


Seal. 


/ 


— V drakamandalavisayddhikaranasya . 


I. 3Iahdrdjdd}iudja-srt-(Amuke), .... tat-prasdda-lahdhdspadasya 
{Aimika-sthdne) mahdrdja-mahdpratihdra-iiparika-(Amukasya) adhya- 
■sana-kale, {Amuka-visaye) tad-viniyuktaka-vimyapati-[Amukasya) 
samvyavaharatah, (amukena) sddaram abhigamya jyestha-kdyastha- 
{Amuka)-pramu,kham adhikaranam visaya-mahattardh {Amukdh) anye. ca 
pradhdna vyavahdrinas ca visaya-mahattara-{Amuka)-purogdhprakrtayas 
ca vijiiaptdh || 

II. Icchdmy aham bhavatdm prasdddt [sakdsdd vd) arghena 
bhavadbhyah ksetrakhandam krltvd [Amukdya) pi'atipddayitiim, tad 
arhatha matto mulyam grhltvd visaye vibhajya datum iti || 

III. Etad abhyarthanam adhikrtya pustapdla-(Amukena) avadkrtam 
astiha visaye prak-samudra-maryyadd caturdlndrikya-kulyavapena 
ksetrdni vikrlyamdnakdn iti || 

IV. Pustapdla-[Amukasya) avadharanayd avadhrtya asmdbhih 
(Amukdt) dindrdn dddya pratita-dharmmasila-{Amukd)-hastdstaka- 
navakanalena apavihchya [Amukdya) ksetra-kulyavdpah [°pdh vd) 
tdmtapa^a-dharmmena vikrltah [°tdh vd) ii 
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V. Anendpi krltva {Amukdya) putm-pautra-kramena vidhind 
tdmrav'iUikrtya catiih-simd-linga-nirdistam krtvd tat pratipatitam I Iti 
shna-t ingani cdtra .... 

VI. Agdmi-sdmanta-rajai.s ca hhunii-ddnam sutardni 

pratipdianlyam iti || Bhavanti cdtra dharmma-sastra-Mokah 

Samvat mdse dine 

In illustration of the above specimen forms, I now give a 
summary of the contents of all the ten documents in their chronological 
order, so far as it has been possible for me to ascertain it. I shall refer 
to the North Bengal plates as No.s. 1 to 6, and the East Bengal ones 
a.s Nos. A to D. 

No. 1. — Dhanaidaha (mutilated) copper-plate inscription of the time of 
the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I., dated Gupta Era 113 (A.D. 
432-33). 

A person (probably an dyaktaka, a royal officer) approached the chief 
village householders {kuturnbins), the village elders [mahattaras) and the 
astakulddhikaran.as of the villages and also perhaps the local government 
of the district (visaya) and expressed his desire for purchasing one 
kidyavdpa of cultivated land (kselra) on payment of price at the usual 
rate {anuvrtta-maryyddd) prev.alent in the district [visaya) of Khada- 
(ta ?)para. It seems from the use of the word nivldharma-ksayena that 
the intending purchaser wanted to buy land by destroying the condition 
of non-transferability of it, that is, to buy it with the future right of 
alienation. However, his prayer was granted after the record-keeper 
had confirmed {avadhrtarh) the sale, and land was severed for him by 
proper measurement {astaka-navaka-rialdbhydm apaviiichya) and duly 
transferred to him. He again made a gift of the purchased plot to a 
Samavedin Brahmana named Varahasvamin. 

No. 2. — Damodarpur 6opper-plate inscription of the time of the same 
monarch (as in No. l), dated G.E. 124 (A.D. 443-44). 

A Brahmana, named Karpatika, applied before the local authorities 
of the capital-town (adhisthdna) of the district {visaya) of Kotivarsa in 
the province ihhukti) of Pundravardhana for a transfer to him, accord- 
ing to nlvldharma, i.e , with no right of alienation, of one kidyavdpa of 
unsettled {aprada), untilled {aprahata, land not then under the plough) 
khila-ksetra for convenient performance of his agnihotra rites on pay- 
ment of price at the usual rate of three dindras for each kulyavdpa 
{tri-dindrikya-kulyavdpena) . His prayer was granted by the local 
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administration and land measuring one knlyavapa of a particular site 
was ordered to Le given to him for continuous use by himself and his 
descendants on receipt of the actual price, after, of course, the record- 
keepers {pustapalas) had determined the application and the sale as 
proper. 

No. 3, — Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the same 
monarch (as in No. 1), dated G.E. 129 (A,D. 448-49). 

A person (whose name is undecipherable) approached the same 
authorities as in No. 2. and applied for the transfer of some land to him 
on receipt of price at the above-mentioned rate for the maintenance of 
his five daily sacrifices {panca-niahayajiias) . It seems doubtful whether 
this applicant wanted the land on the nullification or continuation of 
the condition of non-transferability— the word apradahsaya admitting 
of an interpretation applicable both ways. However, his prayer was 
granted and a plot of land measuring five dronas was made over to him 
on price received after the determination of the record-keepers [pusta- 
palas) . 

No. 4. — Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the Gupta 
Emperor, Budhagupta, date and year lost. 

The gramika (village headman) of the village Candagrama, named 
Nabhaka, approached the provincial government of Pundravardhana 
Bhukti with a prayer for purchase of revenue-free [samudaya-bahya , i.e., 
bejmnd the pale of government revenue) non-settled {aprada) waste land 
(kMla-ksetra) for the purpose of settling (prativdmyitum) some Brah- 
raanas therein. The mahattaras , astakiilddhikaranas, the grdmikas, the 
kutumbins (householders) of Palasavrndaka (perhaps, the head-quarters 
of the Provincial Governor, U parika-mahdrdja, Brahmadatta) informed 
the chief householders —the Brahmanas and the Aryyas of Candagrama 
— about the application of Nabhaka for purchase of land on payment 
of price in accordance with the custom of sale prevailing in the different 

ri It may be noted here that Kumaranuitya Vetravarman, the district-officer (vUaya- 
■pati) of Kotivarsa, who was appointed by the provincial governor of Pundravardhana 
Bhukti named uparika Ciratadatta, himself placed there under the favours of the Imperial 
Ruler (Prthivi-patirparamadaivata-paramabhaitaraka-maharaj&dhiraja) Kumaragupta, 
carried on the administration [saThvyavahctrati) of the town with the help of a Board or 
Council consisting of the representatives of the four following interests of those days, 
viz. , the N agarasTtsthi ns (mercantile communities), the Sarthavahas (guilds of traders deal- 
ing also with foreign countries), the Kulikas (the artisans) and the hayasthas (writers, 
very likely the Government office-assistants). 

A 31 
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villages {gramdtmkrama-vikrayatnaryifadaya). His prayer was granted 
and land measuring one kiilyavapa was severed by the customary nalas 
(astaka-navaka-Jialdhhyam apavinchya) under the inspection of the mahat- 
iaras, the adhikaraya and the chief householder.s and given to Nagadeva, 
a Brahmana, on behalf of the applicant, grdmika Nabhaka, who paid two 
dinaras (NdbJiaka-hastdd dinar a-dvay am %ipagrhya) as the p’ice. The 
record-keeper {piistapdla), Patradasa, had to determine that the appli- 
cation was proper and that such a customary rate was prevalent in 
that localitj- {yuktam anena vijMpitam asty ayaih rikraya-maryyadd- 
prasangah) . 

No. S. — Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of the same 
monarch (as in No. 4), date and year lost. 

Rbhupala, the nagarasresthin (a member of the Board of Council 
of the town administration) approached the local government of the 
capital-town (adhisthdna) of the district of Kotivarsa in the province of 
Pundravardhana governed by Uparika-malidrdja Jayadatta and applied 
for transfer to him on sale of some kulyavdpas of field-land with build- 
ing site {vdstund saha) on receipt of price at tlie usual rate (yathdkraya- 
maryyddayd). The purpose of this purchase was the erection of two 
temples and two store-houses to be dedicated to the two god..-, 
Kokamukhasvamin and Svctavarahasvamin, to whom, on a former 
occasion he had already made a gift of eleven kulyavdpas of ksetra 
land, four to the first and .seven to the second god as apradas (inalien 
able endowments) in village Dongagrama in a place called Hiraa- 
vacchikhara. His application tvas sanctioned after the record- 
keepers (pustapalas) had approved of the application and corroborated 
the statement of the applicant about his previous gift of eleven kuhya- 
vapas to the two gods, and land was then sold to him at the prevalent 
rate of three dinaras iox each, kvlyavdpa {anuvrtta-tri-dindrikya-kulyavd~ 
pa-vikraya-maryyddd) . This plate has a seal with legend most indis- 
tinct, which seems to be similar to the one attached to plate No. 6 be- 
low, with the legend Kotivarsddhisthdnddhikaranasya, i.e., the seal of the 
court of the capital of Kotivarsa. 

No. 6.— -Damodarpur copper-plate m.scription of the time of Gupta 
Emperor Bhanu(?)-gupta, dated G.E. 214 (A.D. 533-34). 

Amrtadeva, a nobleman (kulaputra) hailing from Ayoclhya, ap- 
proached the local government in the district-town of Kotivarsa of 
which Svayambhudeva was the Visayapati under the provincial govern- 
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ment of Pundravardhana BhuJcti, during the reign of Imperial Ruler. 
(Paramadaivata-parama-bha(taraka-mahdrdjddhirdja) Bhanu ( ?) -gupta , 
and prayed that he might be granted by means of a copper-plate docu- 
ment [tamrapattlkrtya] , in accordance with the custom known as aptra- 
dadharma (permanent endowment), the transfer of some pieces of rent- 
free (sarnudaya-hdhya) , untilled (aprahata) waste-land (khila) on receipt 
of price at the usual rate of three dindras for each kuhjavdpa which was 
prevalent in that district {iha visaye samudaya-hdhydprahata-khila- 
ksetrdndm tri-dlnarikya-kulyavapa-vikrayo ’nuvrttah). The object of the 
purchase is to provide for the repairs etc. of the temple of the god 
Svetavarahasvamin and for the perpetual performance of the bali, cant, 
sattra and other rites of the god. His prayer was granted and fallow- 
land with some building sites, measuring five kulyavdpas in four different 
tracts, was dedicated to the eternal enjoyment of the god Svetavaraha- 
svarnin by government on beh.alf of the purcha.ser, Amrtadeva, from 
whose hands fifteen dindras were received after the chief record-keepers 
iprathama-piistapdlas) had determined the sale. As referred to above, 
this plate has the seal of the Court of the district-town of Kotivarsa. 

^^^o. A. — Faridpur copper-plate inscription of tlie time of King Dharma- 
ditya, dated in his regnal year 3. 

In the reign of Mahdrdjddhirdja Dharmaditya, when Maharaja 
Sthanudatta was the governor in the province of NavyavakaSika (vide 
Kos. B and C) and under his appointment the V isayapati Jajava was 
administering the state business in the district (visaya) of Varakaman- 
dala), a person named Vatabhbga, a sadhanika (probably, a military 
officer) approached the local district administration (adhikarana) and 
the people (prakrtayah) headed by the leading men of the district 
{visaya-mahattara) and applied for a purchase from them [bhavatdm 
sakdsdt upakriya) of a plot of cultivated land (ksetra-khandam) by 
offering the due price {jmulyam grhUva). On submission of this 
application {abhyarthana) , the record-keeper firshdetermined the matter 
and made a report that in that district (iha visaye) the custom pre- 
vailed of selling cultivated land by means of copper-plate documents 
{tdmrapaUa-dharmena) at the rate of four dindras for each kulyavdpa 
(catur-dlndrikya-kulyavapena) and that the state was to receive only 
the sixth part of the price according to law in such transactions 
(Parama-bhaUdraka-paddnam atra dharma-sadbhdga-labhah). The 
applicant’s prayer was theti granted and on deposit of twelve dindras 
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by Vatabhoga, cultivated land mea.^uring three kidyavapas was sold to 
him {tamrapatta-dkannenu rikrltam) after severing it according to the 
standard measure of eight by nine reeds (afjtaka-naraka-nalendpaviii- 
rchijn) by the hand of Sivaeandra. The purchaser again made a gift of 
this plot of land to a Bharadvaja Brahmana named (,'andrasvaniin. Th» 
four boundaries of the plot sold were very clearly mentioned in the 
document, certainly with a view to avert any future dispute or litiga- 
tion that may arise. This document has a seal attached to it bearing 
the emblem of Sri or LaksmI with a legend which, though indistinct, 
should be read a=^ ~Vd)akamandalavif>atjddfiikarnnasm. i.e. , the seal of 
the Court of the district of Varakamandala. 

Xo. B. — Faridpur copper-plate in.scripti.ui of the time of the same king 
(as in No. A), undated. 

When Gopalasvainin was in charge of the administration of the 
district of Varakamandala under Mahdpratihdra-uparika Nagadeva, the 
governor of the province of Navyavakasika, a person named Vasudeva- 
■svamin approached the district government (of which the Chief Secre- 
tary, jye>i(ha-kdyastka, was Nayasena) and the leading men of the dis- 
trict headed by Sotnaghosa {Somaghom-pumsmrdh vimi/dnam mahat- 
tardh) and applied for purchasing from them cultivated land by otferino- 
the proper price, to enable him to make a meritorious donation of the 
same to a Laiihitya-mgotni Brahmana named Somasvainin. According 
to the determination of the record-keeper, Janmabhuti, land was sold by 
them to the applicant on receipt of two dlndras at the usually prevalent 
rate in that district of .selling .such land at four dinaras for each kulya- 
vdpa, after severing it by the standard measure of eight by nine reeds bv 
the hand of the famous (pratttn) and upright (dharmasila) Sivaeandra. 
The document does not. however, in its fifth section mention whether 
Vasudevasvamin afterwards granted the purchased plot to Somade- 
vasvamin as referred to in the main part of his application. Or. it is 
not unlikely that the selling party might have done it on his behalf (as 
in the Damodarpur plate Xo. 4 above). This deed also has a seal 
aOached to it with the same emblem and legend as in plate No. A. 

Xo. C.~— Faridpur copper-plate inscription of the time of king Copa- 
candra. dated in his regnal year 19. 

In the reign of Mahdrdiddhiraja-bhattdyaka Clopacandra, when 
Mahapratihdra-kvmardmdtya-uiKtrika Nagadeva was the Governor of the 
province of Navyavakasika and under his appointment Vatsapalasvarain 
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was the arlministering agent for tlie visaya of Varakamandala, this dis- 
trict officer himself approached his own government (of which the 
the Cliief Secretary, jyestha-kayastha. was Nagasena) and the leading 
men of the district and other chief business-men {pmdhdna-vydpdri- 
nah ?) and intimated to them his desire to buy through their favour 
(bhavatdm prasaddt) land by offering proper price at the usual rate and to 
make a gift of the same to a Brahmana named Gomidattasvamin. After 
the determination of the pustapdla Nayabhuti that the rate of price in 
such a sale of cultivated land was four dlndras for each kulyuvdpa, the 
local government of the district {viftayddhikamna) appointed some 
karanikas (officers) as kulavdms (perhaps, referees, in cases of possible 
disagreement, as supposed by .Mr, Vargiter) and transferred one kttlya- 
mpa of cultivated land to Vat.sapalasvamin, the district officer, after 
.severing it according to the standard measure of eight by nine reeds by 
the hand of the famous and upright man, Sivacandra. This puivhased 
plot was then made into a gift by the district officer (purchaser) to 
Gomidattasvamin with the right of enjoyment by his successors, — sons 
and grandsons (putra-ptautra-kmmem) . The boundaiy marks were dis- 
tinctly stated in the document which also contains the same emblem 
and legend as in Nos. A and B. 

No. D. — Faridpur (Ghagrahati) copper- plate inscription of the time of 
the king Samacaradeva, dated in his regnal year 14. 

In the reign of Mahdrdjadhirdja Samacaradeva, when the Antaranga- 
upKirika Jivadatta was the governor of Navyavakasika (with head- 
quarters at Survarnavithi) and under his appointment Visayapati 
Pavitraka was administering the state-business of the district of 
\ arakamandala , a Brahmana named Supratikasvamin approached the 
local government (of which the Chief Officer, Jyesthddhikararj,ika, was 
Damuka) and the leading men of the district {vi’iayamahattardh) and 
many other administering agimts or business-men [vyavahdrinah) and 
prayed for the favour of having from them a plot of land which was for 
a long time in a fallow condition (cirdvasanna-khila-hhu-khandalaka), to 
enable him to perform therewith his Brahmanic duties, by means of the 
execution of a copper-plate document. 

On receipt of this application all the above-mentioned men ami 
the vyavahdrins conferred together and decided after referring it to a 
committee of some of the Kara7},ikas (officers) as referees [kulavdrdn 
prakalpya) to make over to the applicant by means of a copper-plate 
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charter a portion of land in a region, the re.st of which had already been 
made into similar grants. A clear statement of the four b.oundarie.s of 
the granted land was entered in the document. It ajipears that this is 
not exactly a land-sale document like those numbered A. H and C. but 
the procedure of execution is almost the .same. The district govern- 
ment and its leading men and other chief business-people made by this 
document a grant gratis to the applicant, — hence the record-keepers were 
not called to determine the trans.aetion, for they were required to be 
consulted about the prevailing rate of price in the case of a sale of land. 
In this case, there was no necessity of measuring the plot — as it formed 
the residue that was left from a big region already made into gifts by 
previous charters. 

These arc some of the earliest copper-plate documents which recc)rd 
both a jiurchase of land and its gift. From the analysis it will be found 
that in some plates (Xos. 1, 4, A. B and (') the intending purchasers, 
official or non-official, not exce{>ting the district officer himself (as in 
Xo, C) and the village headman (as in Xo. 4), had to address in their 
application for purchase not only the administrative functionaries of the 
province (bhukti) and the district (ri-snya), hut also the leading men or 
elders in the same, as well as the other rural officers, e.g.. axtakidddhi- 
karanas. gmmikas and the chief house-holders (kutumbin-s), while in 
others (Xos. 2, 3. o and 6) the purchasers approached with their appli- 
cation the administrative machinery of the district town which had a 
Board or Council attached to it consisting of the representatives of the 
four important interests of those days, viz., the mercantile, the trading 
and the artisan communities and the writer-class, probably representing 
the Government Secretaries. In the case only of Xo. D. the district 
administration, its leading men and otlier chief business-people were 
approached by a Brahmana wantinsr some land free by means of a copper- 
plate grant, for religious purposes. In five of the.se documents we have 
marked the seal of the two Government Courts, viz., that of the district 
of Varakamandala and of the district town of Kotivarsa. It has also 
been noticed that the land for sale was sometimes cultivable field 
{ksetm) and sometimes waste land [khilu-bhii). The state of affairs thus 
revealed by these documents naturally suggests the question as to whom 
these lands belonged. If we assume that they belonged to the State 
the question that is sure to be a.sked is why it could not alienate them 
without the consent or approval of the people’s representatives, the 
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mahattaras aad other bu.siness-men (vyavahdrins) of tJie province and 
the district, and sometimes even the common-folk 'I Why is it that 
Government did not take upon itself the whole re.spon.sibility of trans- 
ferring to others by sale hitherto unasses.sed, untilled hhas land ? One 
way of answering these que.stions may be that these lands belonged not 
to the State but to the whole village or the village-assemblies, and hence 
their transfer could not take place without tlie consent or approval of 
the latter. Neither tlie State nor the village elder.s could sell them 
singly — but the presence and permission of both were necessary in their 
disposal. In one of the-;e documents (No. A) we have seen it mentioned 
in very clear terms that one-sixth of tlie sale proceeds in these transac- 
tions will go to the royal exchequer according to the law, Parama- 
bhattdraka-pdddndmatra (Iharma-sndhha^a-ldhhah, 1. 13). It seems very 
clear then that the remaining five-sixths of tin' price, at whatever rate 
it may be estimated, used to go to the funds of the village-assemblies. 
Is it then a sort of joint-ownership of land by both the State and the 
people ? Again, one may argue that tliese lands, in the sale of which 
the State-confirmation could be obtained by crediting oue-sixth of the 
price and getting the State-seal attached to the documents, belonged 
absolutely to the State, and that the latter had only to await the ap- 
proval or assent of the representative men and other rural functionaries 
in the district, on the authorities of the Arthasastra and the Smrtis '' 
which clearly enjoin that disputes about landed property were settled 
on the evidence and decision of the neighbours and the senior inhabit- 
ants of the district. But such an aigument seems to be weak for a 
course like this could only be followed in the case of ordinary grants of 
land made by the king from landed property which was absolutely in 
his own possession. In such donations, one of the oldest of which 
belongs to the fifth century A.D. (G E. 15G, A.D. 473-76), during the 

o The most important dictum in tlie .settlement of disputes coneorniiig all .sorts of 
rastu is Samanta-pra'i/ayah vjKluvivaduh as laid down by K-aaUlya (Arthaia^lra, second 
edition, p. ItjG). This view was literally followed by the ila)iu ■'<aihhitd which says (Ch 
VIII, 262) that in such dispute appeal to the neighbours was the rule. Y ajAavalkya 
{Acarddhyaya, Section IX, 1.5')- 151) is of the same opinion, and Ndrada (Ch. XI, 2) 
and Brhaspati (Ch XIX. 8) (see SHE., Vol. XXXllI) are very explicit on this point 
nnd say that decision rests in such disputes with the neighbours anil the eiders of the 
district. 

Fleet, C. 7. i., Vol. Ill, No 21. Other similar ro\al grants of land of the same 
and the next centuries belong to the other feudatory chiefs, Samksobha, Jayanathaand 
Sarvanatha (Ibid, Xos. 22-31.) 
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reign of the Gupta-feudatory in Central India, King Hastin, we find that 
the donor-king onK informs the people of the neiglibourhood, and .some- 
times his own officers too, that he was making .such and such a grant to 
a Brahmana or an institution, so that they might henceforth deal with 
the donee with regard to the transfer of the various royalties, viz., the 
bhdga, bhoga, kara, pratydya and so forth, which would now go to the 
latter. Moreover in such an argimient we cannot answer for tlic dis- 
posal of the other five-sixths of the value obtained from the sale of land. 

Although we do not have, from the various literary and epigraphic 
sources, so much of the excellently developed village-assemblies or cor- 
porations in Northern India as in tlie South, where the most important 
aspect of Dravidian civilisation is the most perfect organisation of these 
democratic bodie.s. yet quite a good glim])se of the spirit of v^illage 
administration can be had from the North Indian epigraphic records 
under discussion. Prof. K. Aiyanger in his Awch/h and Rao 
Saheb H. Krishna Sastri in his article on • The Fiscal ,A.dniinistration 
of the Early Cholas ” in the Nu- R. 0. Bhrtndai'kar Gommemoration 
Volume have most clearly shown that in the deliberation of the meetings 
of the village-assemblies consisting of the village elders and other elected 
members, the king’s repre.sentatives, the local officer and the agents of 
the parties interested in the busine.ss of the day were present and the 
learned scholars have proved, moreover, that the village-assemblies had 
the power of selling or purchasing lands on behalf of the whole village 
or temples of the village. J)r. R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca Uni- 
versity also in his book on the Corporate Life in Ancient India, while 
dealing with the nature and duties of the village-assemblies, the 
village- head men and the villagers themselves, has most successfully 
proved that ■“ the essence of the institution was that the affairs of the 
village were transacted by the villages themselves, ” with, of course, 
“ the ultimate right of supervision by the king.” Discussing on the 
state of the village-assemblies in the South, Dr. .Majumdar has stated 
(on p. 69 of his book) that the village corporations ■ were practically 
the absolute proprietors of the village lands, including the fresh 
cleanings, and were responsible for the total amount of revenue to the 
Government. In case the owner of a plot of land failed to pay his 


18 Aiyanger, Ancient India, pp 103 ff. 

!■* Sir R. 6. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (Poona, I91T;, pp. 223 ff. 
16 Dr. R. C. Majuradar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 37-85, 
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share it became the property of the corporation which had a right to 
dispose of it to realise the dues. ” As regards the relation between 
the village corporations and the paramount ruler,” ray learned friend 
has shown (p. 81 of his book) that " the corporations possessed 
absolute authority over the village lands subject to the payment of 
royal revenue, and were generally left undisturbed in the internal 
management of the villages. The royal officers howev^er supervised 

their accounts from time to time On the other hand the 

village-assembly could bring to the notice of the king any misdoings of 
the servants of any temple within the area of the village. Some 

of the regulations which it passed required the sanction of the king 

Again in the inscription No. 9 at Ukkal we have a royal charter ac- 
cording sanction to the village-assembly to sell lands of those who 
have not paid taxes. On the other hand any royal charter affecting 
the status of the village must be sent for approval to the village- 
assembly before it is registered and sent into the record office. ” It 
may be hoped that the above quotations from Dr. Majumdar’s book 
with reference to South Indian village activities of a period somewhat 
later than that of our doounients may very aptly form a commentary 
on our own inferences from the sale-deeds before us as to why along 
with the Government, the village elders and others concerned with 
the village affairs were also applied to by intending purchasers of land 
and why those popular representatives actually formed a party with 
Government in granting their prayer for purchase. So it seems clear 
that one-sixth of the price of the sold land went to the king, perhaps 
because he was the protector of the realm and that the remaining five- 
sixths went to swell the local funds of the villacie-assemblies. 

Another most interesting but old, difficult and controversial 
question may here be referred to, viz., the question of the ultimate 
right of proprietorship of land in India, i.e., whether in old times 
absolute ownership of land in India was recognised as belonging to the 
State or to the people. A short treatment of this question is all the 
more important here because in some of the sale-deeds under consi- 
deration we are confronted with the disposal of lands which seem to 
have never been settled before {aprada) and assessed for Government 
revenue (samndaya-bdhya). It is therefore in the method of disposal 
by sale of such lands that a clue to their absolute, right of ownership 
may be hoped to be obtained. It only appears to me that all lands 
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belonged in primitive days absolutely to the people and that during 
the centuries with which we are concerned their absolute ownership 
might have only been begun to be ascribed to the State. Even when 
the institution of kingship was being introduced in the very early days 
of ci%-ilisation in this country, the king was not probably regarded 
as the absolute owner of all land over which he had to rule. In a 
country like India, either on the theory of the social contract or on 
that of the divine origin of kingship, the ancient sastms and literature 
dealt with several kinds of limitations of the king’s power, as has been 
lucidly treated in his Carmichael Lecture by Professor D. R. Bhandar- 
kar. We cannot, therefore, imagine that the people of ancient India 
could recognise the king as the absolute proprietor of all land. The 
origin of paying revenue to Government must be traced to the idea 
of the people that they are protected by the king from foreign enemie.s. 
The king’s due on land is to be attributed to his offering protection 
to the people, to whom land really belonged. But. we think, the 
crown began later on to be recognised as absolute owner of all land. 
The presence of the people’s representatives along with the king’s 
agents at the time of the sale transactions under notice and their ap- 
proval in the matter may be traced to the old popular right of pro- 
prietorship in the soil. In the much later period of the history of 
India, e.g.. during the rule of the Pala and Sena kings of Bengal, we 
find that even while making royal grants of land to Brahmans, the 
kings most anxiously used to take the popular as.sent by .such phrases 
as matamastu hhavatam — “may it meet with your approval.” This 
practice is perhaps a reminiscence of early popular right on land. 
This discussion of the ultimate ownership of all land may be concluded 
with the following observation '■ by Professors Macdonell and Keith : 
•It is not denied that gradually the king came to be vaguely con- 
ceived— as the English king -still is- as lord of all land in a proprie- 
torial sense, but it is far more probable that such an idea was only 
a gradual development than that it was primitive.’’ 

A few lines will not be out of place here in discussing the functions of 
the various officers, Government and piivate, urban and rural, mentioned 
in these documents and also for adding short notes on some of the 

16 Profes,or D, R. Bhan.larkar. Carmichael Lecture.-, (Calcutta Univeibityl. Fir,t 
Series, 1918, I^^icture III, pp. 114-139. 

Macdonell and Keith, Vcdic Index, Voi. IF, p. 2lo. 
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technical terras used in them. The larger provinces such as Pundra- 
vardhana in J^orbh Bengal and JJavyavakasika in East Bengal were 
ruled by Governors appointed by the supreme monarchs of the country. 
The.se Governors generally had the titles of Maharaja and U parika 
(probably the superior head) and sometimes they also had the title of 
Mahapratihara (Chief Warden). Under these government officers — of 
the rank of the present-day Divisional Commissioners, — ^were the 
V isayapalis (the district officers), such as those of the district of K5ti- 
varsha in North Bengal and Varakamandala in East Bengal. These 
officers had sometimes the title ot Kumardmatya'^ (which literally means 
‘■a minister to the princes,” or “one who is a minister from boy- 
hood ”) which was often applied to feudatory chiefs also. The district 
officers had their adhikarana (administrative machinery) headed by 
Jyestha-kayastha or Prathama-kayastha (the Chief Secretary). In the 
case of the Kbtivarsa district, it has been said before that it had its 
head-quarters in its adhisthdna (town) the court of which had a Board 
or Council of administration consisting of members representing the 
various interests of those days. As regards the term mahattaras, 
mentioned both as visaya-mahattaras and simply as mahattara.f, they 
were undoubtedly the leading men, the elders or seniors, as we call 
them, of the district or the village. It may not be quite unreasonable 
to suppose that they were the representative members in the village- 
assemblies referred to above and held a most responsible and important 
position in society. These men were held in high esteem by Govern- 
ment and they co-operated with it in transacting much of the state 
business. The other important officers, probably rural, that have been 
mentioned, are the astakulddhikaranas who seem to have been ap- 
pointed over eight kolas, a technical term used to denote inhabited 
country, especially as much ground as can be cultivated by two ploughs, 
each driven by six bulls. Then for the word grdmika used in one of 
these documents, we may note that he was the head-man of the village 
whom, perhaps, the village-assemblies entrusted ivith many important 
executive and civil, and perhaps also military, authority over the 
affairs of the village. The village-headman under the various names 
of grdmam, grdmika, grdmahhojaka occur in both Vedic and post-Vedio 
literature (Sanskrit and Pali). It is stated in Manu (VII, 116-118) 

Vide Kulluka’s commentary on Manu, Vll, IID, and Carmichael Lectures (First 
Series, 1918), p 155. 
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that the grdmika had the right to enjoy several privileges, e.g., to use 
the king’s dues received from the villagers. He had also to refer cases 
of criminal offences to hi.s immediate superior, the head-man of a group 
of ten-villages (dasi). Another term used in some of these sale-deeds 
is kutumbins, which undoubtedly refer to ordinarv householders or 
family-men, i.e.. men having kufuTnbas, families. Some scholars 
think of taking this word kutumbins, as used in inscriptions of later 
period, to mean only the cultivating people — but it does not seem to 
be fully correct. These house-holders had often to be present along 
with the mahattaras and astakulddhikaranas for the inspection of the 
actual execution of the sale-transaction and the surv’ey or division 
of the purchased plot of land. Next comes the most important body 
of oliioers who went by the name of piislapdlas (who seem to have been 
in later times called They were record-keepers (pusta= 

books), and their duty was to preserve the records containing reference 
to the title, boundaries and demarcations of all lands already settled 
and held under tenure. It is these officers who w’re aware of the 
title to all lands. It is quite probable that they were officers under 
the village-assemblies. We have observed that without their deter- 
mination {avadhdran.d) no land-sale transaction could ever take place. 
They had to report to Government and the village elders and other 
inspecting bodies about the propriety of the application made by 
intending purchasers of land. In one of our documents (No. 5), the 
applicant mentioned in his application of a previous gift made by him 
of eleven kulyavapas of land to two gods and that he now wanted to 
purchase fresh plots. The record-keepers were referred to for corro- 
boration and they certiffed the- truth of the reference, stating clearly 
that the applicant had actually purchased and made a don ion of 
as many kulyavapas previously and so his new application ' ght be 
entertained. ) 

As regards the nature and quality of land purchased /y means 
of these documents, we find mention of three varieties, ksetra, khila 
and vastu land. Ksetra refers to a field which is meant for cultivation. 
Khila land is treated as synonymous with aprahata (untilled land) 
in Amara (H, 10, 5) and Haldyudha (233), meaning waste or fallow 

a Indian Antiquary, 1919, p. 80, where Professor D. R. Bhandarkar discusses the 
economic significance of this word as used in the inscription of the Ksatrapa and 
Kfaharata dynasties. 
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land. Professor Oldenberg was quite right when he thought (vide 
Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 216) that such land need not be deemed to have 
been unfertile as Professor Roth supposed. The N arada-smrti (which 
may now be regarded as almost contemporary with the time of our 
documents) clearly defines (Ch. XI, 26) that “ a tract of land (which 
has not been cultivated for a year is called arddha-khila (half-waste). 
That which has not been (under cultivation) for three years is called 
khila (waste). ” Vdstu land is dwelling site and is quite different from 
cultivated or waste land. 

Another important fact revealed by these documents is that 
different rates of price for land were prevalent in different parts of 
old Bengal. In almost all the North Bengal records we have ref- 
erence to the established rule (maryyada) fixing the price of one 
kidayvdpa of land at three dindra coins, whereas in the East Bengal 
ones we have seen that four such coins were charged for the same 
area. Only in plate No. 4, we find one kulyavdya sold for two dlnaras. 
Perhaps this somewhat lower rate was prevalent in the villages of that 
locality only (gramdnukrama-vikraya-'maryyadayd) for selling unassess- 
ed fallow land. There was again no difference in the rate in North 
Bengal for the purchase of either khila land or such land along with 
vastu plots (vide No. 6). The gold coins of the Gupta period were 
mentioned in many inscriptions by the names of dlnaras as well as 
suvarnas. The term dindra is a European word, i.e., the dinarius 
of the Romans. It has been remarked by Professor Jolly in his 
Introduction’^' to the Narada-smrti that “ the first importation of gold 
dlnaras into India cannot be referred to an earlier period than the time 
of the Roman Emperors and the gold dlnaras most numerously found 
in India belong to the third century A.D.” Both Narada and 
Brhaspati give the statement of the value’* of a dindra, as being equal 
to twelve dhdnakas, each of which is equal to four andikas which again 
are each equal to one kdrsdpana, a coin made of one karsha of copper. 
According to Amara (III, 3, 14) one dindra is equal to one niska which, 
however, is mentioned as equal to four suvarnas [Brhaspati, X, 14). 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact area of each kulyavdpa of land, 
which seems to have been the unit of area in land-measurememt of the 

10 Allan, Indian Coins, Gupta Dynasties, Introduction, p. cxxxiv. 

21 SBE., Vol. XXXIII, Introduction, p. xviii. 

22 Ibid, Narada (Appendix, V. 60) and Brhaspati X, 14-15. 
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period. Mr. Pargiter has attempted tentatively to fix the area of one 
kulyavapa as having contained a little more than one acre of land. 
According to Sanskrit lexicographers a Iculya is a measure equal to 
eight dronas. The word drona, ordinarily regarded as a measure of 
capacity (=four ddJiakas), was also used as a measure for measuring 
fields, as is still to he found in some parts of Bengal. There is use 
of the word dronavapa in connection with a grant of land in one of 
the Asrafpur (in Dacca District in East Bengal) copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the 7th or the 8th century A.D. It can be explained that 
a dronavapa and kulyavdpa denote areas of land in which seed mea- 
suring respectively one drona undone kulya in volume can be sown. 

There is evidence in Vedic literature also that fields were properly 
and carefully measured. In some of our deeds, especially those from 
East Bengal, we have observed that land was measured by means 
of nalas (reeds), and perhajis each kalyavapa of land (the unit of area) 
contained an area measured and surveyed by eight reeds in breadth 
and nine in length {asiaka-navaka-nala} . The exact length of such 
a standard 7iala (reed) of those days cannot, however, be known. 
Perhaps the length varied in different provinces and localities as now. 
In the provinces of Navyavaka^ika in East Bengal, the nala had, in 
some cases, connection with the cubit-length of the famous and trust- 
worthy Sivacandra {praiita-dharmaMla-Sivacandra-hasta). But we 
are not told anywhere in these documents as to how many cubits' 
length by this person’s hand the reed contained. 

The lands under discussion were sold and granted as t;ift according 
to a custom called as nividharma in some and as aprada-dharma in 
other documents. This custom refers to the fact that the purchasers 
and the grantees had no right of destroying the perpetuity of the 
grants by any subsequent alienation. It has elsewhere^* been shown 
by the present writer that “ to make a gift of land or money according 
to mvidharma is to give it on condition that the endowment is to 
be maintained as perpetual, and in cases of ak-'-ayanivi also, the grantee 
could not destroy the principal (original), land or money, but had 
to make use of the income accruing from it.” Purchased and endowed 
land, according to this custom, remained beyond the scope of further 
transfer in future. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society ot Bengal, Vol. I, p. 9U, 

Indian Antiquary, 1919, p. 14. 
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Appendix. 

A note on the age of the four Faridpur grants. 

Although we do not endorse all what Mr. Pargiter. following 
Dr. Hoernle, has said" about the exact date of these plates, it can, 
however, be inferred that palseographically these documents belong 
to the latter half of the sixth and the first of the seventh century 
A.D. They cannot be placed before the period of the downfall of 
the imperial Gupta dynasty which I have attempted to show in my 
paper on “ the five Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the Gupta 
period ” * as having been brought about by Yasodharman about 
A.D. 540. These Faridpur plates may, therefore, be ascribed to the 
period between the bteakdown of the imperial Gupta rule and the rise 
or reign of King Harsavardhana (A.D. 606-648). We know that the 
people of East Bengal (Vahgas) encountered a defeat c at the hands 
of Candragupta I, the first imperial Gupta ruler, when that king began 
to establish the Gupta empire by making new conquests. We also 
know from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudr.agupta’s time 
that the semi-independent kings of Sama.tata acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of that Gupta monarch and paid him certain tributes, etc. 
Perhaps this relation of the Samatata kings with the Gupta empire 
commenced from the first conque,st of Vanga by Samudragupta’s father, 
Candragupta I, if, of course, we regard Vanga and Samatata as 
identical and forming parts of South and East Bengal, i.e., portions 
if the modern districts of Jessore, Khulna, Bakarganj, Faridpur, 
Dacca and Comilla. If the provinces of East Bengal continued to 
retain this relation of subordinate alliance with the Gupta rulers of 
the imperial line, their semi-independent kings to whose fa.mily the 
kings of the Faridpur grants, viz., Dharmaditya, Gopacandra and 
Samacaradeva may have belonged, reverted to full independence after 
the total decadence of the imperial power of the Guptas. It is then 
and then only that they might have assumed the supreme title of 
Maharajddhiraja in East Bengal. But they followed in their adminis- 
tration the same system as was adopted by the imperial Gupta ruleis 
themselves, as can be ascertained from a comparative study of the 

“ Indian Antiquary, 1910, pp. 200-209, and J.A.S.B., 1911. pp, 498-501. 

^ Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, Part III. 

<-■ Indian Antiquary, 1919, pp. 98-101. 
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t'^xts of these inscriptions on the one hand and the North Bengal 
ones on the other. If, again, it can ever he proved that these prov- 
inces in East Bengal were brought after Samudragupta’s reign under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Gupta empire, as the North Bengal 
provinces always were, and were ruled by Governors appointed by 
the imperial rulers, it may be supposed that such governors probably 
declared themselves independent after the down-fall of the imperial 
Gupta line, and the three kings of the Faridpur grants named above 
might have belonged to their families. 



THE THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTfON IN HINDU 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 

Benoy Kumar Sark a r, M.A. 

1. The Doctrine of Saptahga {Seven Limbs). 

The seven categories, svamin (sovereign), amutya (minister), suhrt 
(ally), kosa (finance), rcistra (territory), durga (fortress) and bala 
(army), constitute the basis of all political speculation among Hindu 
philosophers. They form the. saptahga ' or the “seven limbs” of the 
body politic. The theory of the constitution is epitomised in the 
doctrine of saptahga. An analysis of each of these seven con- 
stituents of a State as well as of their mutual relations is the specific 
theme of all Nlti-Sastras. from the Arthd-sdstra of Kautilya (cir. B.C. 
300) to the Y ukti-kalpa-tarii of Bhoja (cir. A.D. 900). Necessarily 
subsumed under this fundamental investigation is the discussion of 
samaya (compact) as the origin of the State, dharma {droit, Recht, 
justice, law, duty, etc.), as the end of government, bali (offerings) as 
the rationale of taxation by the State for its services to the com- 
munity, aparodha (expulsion of tyrant), mandala and other concepts of 
political science in Sanskrit literature. 

Now, to modern historians of politieal science, single phrases — even 
single words — of Plato and Aristotle loom unduly large. This extra- 
vagance of interpretation is not without its justification. Every age 
interprets its past in the light of its own experience and conscience. 
Classical Hellas has thus been I’e-born in the modern West, since 
Aquinas (1225-1274)’^ raised his theological superstructure on Aris- 
totelian foundations, almost as many times as there have been 
Machiavellis, Bodins and Montesquieus® to consult the ancient ency- 

' Fignu, iii, 33 ( En". trans. in tha iS.B.i?.) ; .Ywira, i, lines 121 , 122; v , 1 , 2 (Sarkar’s 
rrans. in the Panini Office Series, Allahabai); Kamandaka, i, 16; iv, 1 (M. N. Dutt’s 
trans., Calcutta). 

Article on ‘‘Aquinas” in the Encyclopcedia Britannira ; Dunning’s Political 
Theories, Vol. i, pp. 189-213. 

^ Bluntschli, Geschichte des allgemeinen Staatsrechts und der Potilik, pp. 6-46 , 258-276. 

A 32 
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clopsedias of culture. The values of eveiy political thinker and theory 
in Europe have in this cumulative way been fixed definitely and in 
relation to one another. And the momentum is being accelerated 
with the sundry new experiences of recent times from Hegel and 
Austin to Liebeknecht and Duguit,* the two poles of the theory of 
sovereignty. The political futurists of today are indeed awaiting the 
issue of Bolshevik versions not onlj' of the Plato-Samhitd but even 
of the Aristotle-NUi to meet the demands of the new Novum Organum 
of the current regime of the “discredited state”. 

It is not intended here to apply this “ right of interpretation ” to 
the doctrine of saptdnga or to the other auxiliary doctrines of the 
Niti-Mstras, whether from the conservative, liberal or radical view- 
point. Only a few dicta are being gleaned at random from the texts 
bearing on the theory of the constitution, without any comment as to 
its impact, if any, on RealpoliiiJc. The.se would be enough, however, 
to bring out, first, that if man is a “ political animal,” he is equally 
so in the East as in the West, both in ancient and modern times, 
inspite of the differences created by steam, electricity, and air- 
navigation, and secondly, that notwithstanding the diversity of technical 
terminology, it is well-nigh impossible to distinguish the methods 
and results of Hindu Aristotles. Senecas, Alcuins and Hobbeses from 
those of theii western colleagues. 

But it is nec.essary to remember at the outset that in the whole 
range of Hindu political thought there is to be found no trace of theo- 
cracy'’ as embodied in the social philosophy of Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei or of Aquinas’ De Regimine Principum. For no peri id could the 
political ideas of the Hindus be treated as a branch of ecclesias- 
tical histoiy as Figgis considers it right in regard to European 
political speculation during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’ 
No (Scisfra-writer ever preached that some “ high priest ”, or even 

* Modern French Legal Philosophy (Fouill^e, Charmont, Diiguit anrl Derao>^uel. 
ed. by Spencer (I91G); Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sover,ignty. pp, 21-21 U5-68 

and Authority in the Modern State, pp. 133-114, 363; Barker, article on the “Dis- 
credited State’’ in the PoHtkal Quarterly (London), February, 1915; Duguit, Trans- 
formation du Droit publigue. 

» Gierke, Political Theories ot the Middle Age, 104-115 (notes); Bluntschli, Geschichte 
der neueren StaalsuissenschafI, pp. 3-7 ; Poole, Illustrations of the History of Mediceval 
Thouglt, pp. 220-255; McCabe, Augustine and His Age,pp. 375-410; Taylor, Mediceval 
Mind, Vol. i, pp. 01-07. 

" From Gtrson to Grolius, p. 31. 
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the king, is God’s viceroy on earth, or that the religious associa- 
tion, e.g., a sangha or temple-government, is a “ self-sufficient ” svaraj, 
independent of, or co-ordinate with, nay, superior to the secular 
organisation of the rdstra (res publica). There is no touch of the 
conflicts between canon law and civil law’ in the treatises on JSiiti 
(statecraft) and Dharma {droit) or Smrti (tradition), and the doctrine 
of sapidnga is absolutely undisturbed by the rivalry of the Byzan- 
tine conception (Justinian's) of the Church as subservient to the 
State with the antithetic Gregorian doctrine of the supremacy of 
mcerdotvm over imperium.'' 

2. .4 Moslem Review. 

In the sixteenth century Abul Fazl, a Muhammadan minister of 
Akbar the Great, compiled an Imperial Gazetteer of India in Persian 
under the title of Ayin-i-Akbari,'’ the ‘‘Institutes of Akbar.” He 
devoted certain sections of his book to Hindu laws and customs 
{byehar, i.e. vyavahara), and gave a summary of current political notions. 

“The monarch should be ambitious,”''’ according to the tra- 
ditional rdja-nlti (statecraft), “ to extend his dominions. No enemy 
is so insignificant as to be beneath his notice.” A wise prince, as 
we read in the Persian resume, should banish from his court all 
corrupt and designing men. The king’s functions are described as 
being “ similar to those of a gardener,” who plucks up the thorns 
and briers and throws them to one side, whereby he beautifies his 
garden, and at the .same time raises a fence which preserves his 
ground from the intrusion of strangers. Accordingly, the king should 
“detach from the nobles their too numerous friends and dangerous 
dependants.” An important maxim teaches, besides, that “in affairs 
of moment it is not advisable to consult with many.” 

In these political recipes we have the German idea of “self- 
defence,” the American conception of ‘‘preparedness,” the Greek 
theory of “ostracism,” and the universal custom of deporting undesir- 
ables. And those who are familiar with the “secret clauses” of all 

^ Woolf, Bartolua, p. 14; Carl vie. Mediaeval Political Theory tn the West, Vol, ii. 
p. 94. 

i Woolf, op. cit., pp. 65, 00; Figgis, From Geraon to Grotiua ; Carlyle, op. cit., Vo!, ii, 
pp. 148, 198. 

V. Smith. Akbar the Great Mogul, pp. 4, 4o9. 

10 Gladwin's translation, Vol. iii.pp. 194-213. 
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treaties, and who watched the course of events leading to the 
Great War of 1914 as well as to its close, would surely ditto the 
Hindu dictum: “In affairs of moment it is not advisable to con- 
sult with many.” For even today, in spite of universal literacy, 
power of the press, manhood .suffrage, referendum and ministerial 
respons-ibility to the people, all nations do really 

Leave all God gave them in the hands of one, — 

Leave the decision over peace and war 
To king or kaiser, president or czar. 

The Persian synopsis of the Sanskrit texts has something to say 
on international relations. According to Hindu statecraft, if any 
monarch is more powerful than oneself, one should continually 
strive to sow dissension among the rival’s troops, and in case of 
failure, should prudently purchase his friendship. “ The prince whose 
teiritory adjoins to his,” Abul Fazl tells us further, obviously re- 
producing the Kautiliyan doctrine of mane] ala, “although he may 
he friendly in appearance, yet ought not to be trusted ; one should be 
always prepared to oppose any sudden attack from that quarter. 
With him, whose country lies next beyond the last-mentioned, he 
■should enter into alliance.” In these rem.arks there is nothing es- 
sentially Hindu, oriental or mediaeval, nor anything distinctively 
Machiavellian or Bernhardian. It is substantially on this elementary 
psychology of international relations that the ententes, conventions 
and interchange of diplomatic visits in the modern world are based. 
“Human, all too human” are these precepts of the Arthamstra 
popularised for the “ sons of Adam ” through the Manu Samhita 
(A.D. 150), and they did not need the special pleading of a Nietzsche’s 
Will to Poiver to make them current coin for the present genera- 
tion of statesmen. 

Among other Hindu ideas the following is quoted by Abul Fazl ; 

If he finds it necessary to attack his enemy he should invade the 
country during the time of harvest.” This was Napoleon’s mili- 
tary method too. He wanted the war to pay its own way as far as 
possible. And of course strategic necessity and considerations of 

a Eng. trans. of Kiiutilja's Artha^Uslra by R. Shainasa'.try . My sore (1915). Vide 
B K. barkar, Hindu Theory of International Relations” in the American Political 
Science Review^ for August, 1919. 

vii, 158 (Eng. trans. in the SBE.) 
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•high politics” may justify any measure from the desecrating of 
the tomb of A1 Mahdi in Egypt to the declaration of war by 
Oermany against neutralised Belgium. 

We shall now proceed to single out a few of the more impor- 
tant tenets in the Nlti-Sastms, without attempting, however, to be 
either comprehensive in treatment or exhaustive in reference. The 
object is only to throw light on the trend of political thinking 
among Hindus in the perspective of Eiir-American speculation. The 
” personal equation ” of the theorists as well as the differences in the 
milieu will be ignored in the present discussion. It is evident that 
no “historian” of political theory should be excused who passes 
without comment from the Sabha-'parva to the Sdnti-parva of the 

Mahabhdrata (eir. B.C. 600-A.D. 200), and from either to the 

Sukra-niti (cir. A.D. 800), or from Kautilya to Manu as if he were 
moving in the same world and speaking of the same age. But, for 
some time yet indology will have to content itself more with 
the p.sychological analysis of the categories and concepts of political 
science than with the historical presentation of the growth of doc- 
trines. The following sections are being offered, therefore, subject 
to the fundamental fallacy implied in this “ limiting condition ” of 
archaeological data. 

3. The Prakrti [people) and the State. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Representative Government, has discussed 
the characteristics which make a race fit for the popular institu- 
tions of self-government. One of his criteria is that the people 
must be able not only to appreciate and profit by such institu- 

tions, but must have to be actively interested in all that relates to 
public life. Sukra also is strongly of opinion that it is the 

duty of the prakrti, the people, not only not to commit certain 

For a brief account of th* Nlii-saatras vide B. K. Sarkar, Positive Background 
of Hindu Sociology, Vol. i, pp. 7-15 (Panini Office, Allahabad, 1914 ); D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, Ancient History of India, pp. 87-113 (Calcutta, 1919); and Narendranath Law, 
articles in the Modern Review (Calcutta) for 1916-1917. Jolly’s Recht und Sitte gives 
a comprehensive view of the Dharma-sdslras or law-books. Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalo 
gorum may be consulted for the names of all books on Hindu polity. The Sanskrit 
text of Yukti-kalpa-laru has been edited by I. C. Shastri (Sanskrit Press Depository, 
Calcutta, 1918). Vide also the present author’s paper on “ Hindu Political Philosophy ’’ 
in the Political Science Quarterly (Columbia University), December, 1918, for a preli- 
minary study. 
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wrongs, but also to hand over to the police or otherwise disclose to 
the State the existence of the men who are in any way un- 
de.sirable to the society. The whole, community is thus enjoined to 
be an information and vigilance committee a,nd an association for 
public safety. The demands of the State on the prakrti are neces- 
sarily manifold in Hindu thought. 

In Kautilya’s analysis of the duties of the people we are fami- 
liar with the notion that the citizen.s should be on the look-out 
in the streets as to ivhether a trader has paid the toll on his com- 
modities at the custom office. This principle of active co-operation 
with the State, as contrasted with the passive obedience to and 
observance of the laws promulgated by it, is laid down in the Sukra- 
in such general terms as the following: “You should never 
keep screened, or give protection to, men of wicked activities, 
thieves, bad characters, malicious and offensive persons as well as 
other wrong-doers.” More comprehensive touch of the people (i.e. 
the “ society ”) with the State is indeed contemplated by the theorist. 
For the Sukra polity is essentially an omnipresent all-inclusive agency 
for the advancement of human welfare -a Knltvrstaat, in short. 
The kala, ” i.e.-, age or epoch {Zeitgeist) is as much the making of 
the State as its fundamental function is the promotion of dkarma 
(law, justice, duty, culture, and what not), i.e. the “virtue” of the 
Greek theorists, which is as all-embracing or extensive as life itself. 

Such doctrines of the Ntti-kaslras have important bearings on 
the problems of political philosophy in regard to the limits of state 
control or the sphere of governmental activity. The new type of 100 
per cent socialist state in Bolshevik Russia is undoubtedly bound to 
have a deep influence on the theory of the proper functions of the 
State. But it is questionable if Sidgwick’.s “ individualistic minimum ” 
of state interference may not still be regarded as the last word, 
academically speaking, on rival claims between the two extremes 
that may be urged for the State and for the Individual. So far 
as pure theory is concerned, the issues between laissez faire and 
intervention may indeed be taken to have been finally settled in 

1* Indian Antiquary, 1905, p. 45. C' Ch. i, lines 59.5-590. 

I* Ch. i, lines 43-44; iv, i, 116-7. 

.11 Ch. i, 45-51; iv, iii, 849; cf. Chinese and Japanese conception of ••Virtue” in 
Asakawa’s Early I nstitulional Life of .Japan, p. .326. 
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.Mill’s Liberty. Now, the Hindu thought on the subject is quite 
elastic. It is not a minimum-functioned State that Kautilya and 
Sukra have before their imagination. The Hindu theorists are no 
doctrinaire individualists. As champions of dharma they have ex- 
tended the functions of the State so wide as to include whatever 
should be deemed expedient according to social needs, as readers of 
the Sabhd-parva (Canto on “Council ”) of the Mahahhdrata are aware. 

The theory of old age pensions is not indeed stated by the 
Hindu theorists. But the widows of soldiers killed in battles are 
to receive pension according to Vasistha (cir. B.C. 350). The Maha- 
hhdrata''* suggests that the State should support the wives and 
children of men who have sacrificed their lives for it or otherwise 
been in disti'ess while serving it. Protection of the weak and afflicted 
persons is insured in the Arthn-sdstra.'*'' Kautilya would legislate also 
to forbid trade in daaigerous goods, as he would likewise foi’bid 
profiteering ”, high rates of interest and so forth. The social and 
economic legislation '^* recommended in the Sukra-niti is sweepingly 
vast and wide. It leaves very little to the caprices of the indivi- 
dual’s civic sense and patriotism. Tanks, wells, parks and boundaries 
must not be obstructed by the citizens Nor must the use of religious 
houses, temples and roads be hindered in any way. The movements 
of the poor, the blind and the deformed similarly call forth the 
solicitude of the Sukra legislators.** 

Besides, among the sdsanas or “ positive laws” conceived by Sukra 
we read that without the sanction of the State the following things 
are not to be done: gambling, di inking, hunting, use of arms, sales 
and purchases of cows, elephants, horses, camels, buffaloes, men, 
immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and poisons,^ 
distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, 
gift or loan, and medical practice. ** The important professions and 
economic activities which ihvolve public safety and the future interests 
of the individuals concerned are thus not left to the discietion and 
common-sense of the prakrti (the society). In Sukra’s conception 

O xix, 20; in the SBE. Sabha, Ch. v, 54, Santi, Ch. Ixxxvi, 24. 

20 Book i, pp. 38-39. 2^ Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 49. 2 i Ch. i, lines 587-62(j. 

2S Ibid, lines 601—602. The “ recant” changes in the general conception of the state 
functions are summarized by Leroy -Beaulieu in L'etat moderne et sea fonclions, pp. 27-48. 

2* Ibid, lines 603-608. 
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the State has to function as tlie Platonic “ guardian ” even of the 
citizen’s self-interest. 

Municipal by-laws and regulations relating to patents, licenses 
and charters are in this way provided for in the theory of the 
Nlti-Sastras. The logic of such control exercised by the “ dharma- 
states ” over the economic and social life of the people is essentially 
the same as that at the back of German state socialism and modern 
“nationalisation” schemes culminating in the “public ownership’’ 
movement. And this is all the more evident in the enumeration 
of the crafts and industries that the Sukra state seeks to encourage. 
The list of productive and {esthetic arts that demand the “develop- 
mental” attention of the government according to the Suhra-nlti— 
together with the schedule of duties that Kautilya, Manu and the 
MahdbJiarata lecommend for the king*" — furnishes the Hindu theory of 
“ enlightened despotism ’ svith its hydra-headed bureaucracy. Whether 
the prakrti exercise the initiative and sense of responsibility for 
their material and moral development or not, the state of the 
Niti-Mstras must address itself to the problem of national culture. 
As the promoter of dharma, and the creator of kdla, the State is 
necessarily the organiser of patriotism and the pioneer of civilisa- 
tion, — -indeed, the chief dynamo of social engineering. 

4. Kingship, a Public Oflicc. 

While “ L’etdt c’est moi" embodied the prevailing shibboleth ot 
European despots from Alexander and Augustus Csesar to Louis XVI, the 
political philosophers were adumbrating the gospel of justice, natural 
equality, and sovereignty of the people. Mediaeval political theory 
in the West, as one can gather from Gierke’s and Poole’s investi- 
gations and the more “ intensive ” researches of Carlyle, Figgis and 
Woolf, was essentially a philosophy of “ pious wishes,” no matter 
whether conceived by the Stoics, the Roman Lawyers or “civilians,’’ 
or Church Fathers and canonists. It is interesting to observe that 

^6 Ch. i, lines 734-741 : Ch ii, lines 390-411. 

^ Mhh,, Sabha,Ch. v, (whole). 53, 76-79. Vide the i-eferencesin Narendranath Law’s 
article in the Modern Review for February, 1917. The distinction between the sphere of 
the State and the sphere of the society that is sugi^ested in Mookerji’s Local Government 
in Ancient India (pp. 3-7) as the characteristic of Hindu polity cannot be borne out bj 
the political theory of the Niti-iastraa or by the evidence of actual institutional develop 
ment. 
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such “ideals” found expression also, though under different catego- 
ries, in the sastras (sciences) on Nlti and Dharma from Kautilya to 
Bhoja. 

The poet’s definition of the king as one who ministers to the 
well-being of the pralcrti was lifted up by Sukra into a plank 
of radical philosophy. In one passage of his Politics about the 
position of the king we seem to read the Bolshevistic lines of 
Robert Burns : 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 


Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 


For, “does not even the dog look like a king,” asks Sukra,'’ 
“ when it has ascended a royal conveyance ? Is not the king justly 
regarded as a dog by the poets ? ” The sentiment is certainly much 
more extremistic than that in the cry of the fir.st English socialists, 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman ? 


Sukra wants us to understand that the king is great only from his 
station, but that as an individual he is just a mortal among mortals. 
The office of kingship, if anything, may be conceded to be sacred, but 
not the person who happens to hold it. As a human being he is not 
distinct from other men. In order that the king can command awe 
and reverence of the people, he is therefore advised by the philosopher 
to be attended by his retinue of officers. Verily, the regal insignia and 
paraphernalia, the royal seal, and not the king himself, is the real 
sovereign. American individualism does not go any further. 

This conception of the dignity of man is evident again in the 
principles of recall and plebiscite that the Sukra-niti advocates. In 
cases of conflict between the king’s officers and the subjects the 
king is advised to take the side of the people. He is to “ dismiss 
the officers who are accused by one hundred men.”''* The truth 
vox populi vox dei was thus known to Hindus also. They have here 
given expression to the Confucian mores preserved in the Shu-king. 
“The great God,” said the Superman of China, “has conferred even 


■n Ch. i, lines Ch. ii, line 587. 

•^0 Part iv. Book iii, Ch. ii (Legge’s translation). 


* Ch. i, lines 754-755. 
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on the inferior people a moral snnse, complianco with which would 
show their nature invariabl 3 ' right.” 

The supreme importance of tlie prahrti is never lost sight of 
in the speculation of Sukra. The king is a master only in the sense 
that he is to protect the people’s intere.sts and punish the offenders. 
Like Seneca, the Stoic philosopher of the first century A.D., the 
Hindu theorist would accordingly exhort the ruler to remember his 
responsibilit 3 ' a.s “one out of all mankind who ha.s been chosen 
to act in the place of the gods.’’*'' The king is therefore not to en- 
joy any prerogatives or treat the people in any way he likes. In 
all Niti-sdstras, as in the writings of Alenin and Jonas, the rationale 
of kingship is the promotion of dharma or justice. This di.spensing 
of justice is to be administered by^ the king not only between sub- 
ject and subject, but also between himself and his subjects. He 
is to appoint spies as much to get secret information about the 
people’s activities as also against his own conduct. He is to find 
out in what light his policies are being taken by the prakrti. And 
if the unpleasant truth comes out — i.c.. if bis intelligence depart- 
ment tells him : ‘•People dispraise vou. 0 King” — it would be “ un- 
kingly ’’ or “ unphilosophie,” as Plato ivould have remarked, to get 
angry and punisli the persons who condemn him.** Rather, he 
should follow the ideal of the Rnmdyana and the spirit of Kali- 
dasa’s Raghu-vam§a (cir. .\.D. 425) or that of tlic French epic of the 
twelfth century, Le Gouronnement de Louis. which taught in quite 
the niti style of the Hindus that the purpose of God in making 
the king is not to enable him to satisfy his appetite but that he 
should tre.ad down all wrongs under his feet. Sukra certainly goes 
far beyond the poets, when he declares categorically that the king’s 
position is really one of dasatva, i.e., servitude: “The ruler has 
been made by Brahma (the highest God) a servant of the people. 
His revenue is the remuneration for his services. He is sovereign or 
master solely in order that he nia 3 ' protect.”*^ The king of the 
Niti-Sdstras is thus a trustee for the prakrti. He is a mere wage- 

n Ch. i, lines 27-2S, 239, 245-248. 

'i Carlyle, i, pp. 31, 224; iii, p. 109. 

u Ch. i, lines 235-269. 

■'** Carlyle, iii, p. 32; cf. .Ysakawa, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 

35 Ch. i, lines 375-376; iv, ii, 250. 
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earner in Baudhayana’s Institutes'’^ (cir. B.C. 450) also, and is logically 
liable to fines according to Manu,®' for his duty is, as Hincmar 
(800-882)“*^ would say in Carolingian Europe, to “govern according 
to laws.” This conception is the farthest removed from the message 
of Bodin and Bossuet rvith their doctrine of absolute monarchy as a 
gouvernement de droit divin. 

Quite consistently with the position of the king as a ddsa or 
servant is the right of petition by the subjects postulated in Hindu 
thought. The king, says Sukra, must personally inspect every year 
the villages, cities and districts. “ He must investigate which sub- 
jects have been pleased and which oppressed by |the staff of officers 
and deliberate upon matters brought forward by the people.”^* 
Altogether, then, the State of the Sukra school of politics is a people’s 
state under royal supervision. The majesty of the people is their 
political slogan. Such ideas about the dignity of the prakrti or 
droits de Vhomme bear apt comparison with those of Azo (1150- 
1230), the Italian jurist, who in spite of the autocratic milieu of the 
Middle Ages wrote on the sovereignty of the popvlus or universitas. 

5. Ministry, the Pivot of National Life. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the prakrti is in the thought of 
the Nlti-sdstras invariably connected with that of the awiafyajministry) 
as a check on the possible autocracy of the svdmin. One of the ear- 
liest landmarks in the history of this doctrine is to be noticed in Vedic 
writings (cir. B.C. lOOOy, the Aitareya Brdhmana *' and the Satapatha 
Brdhmana.** In that body of literature the people are “ worshipped ” 
by the king at “election” in and through their representatives, the 
Ratnins, ** among whom the head of the village elders is one. The 
Mahdbhdrata ** maintains this tradition in so far at least as it considers 

■0 i, 10, 18, 1. viii, 330. “S Article in the Enc Brit.; Oarlyle, i, p. 234. 

Ch. i, lines 751-752 ; of. Ivamaudaka’e Confucian dictum in regard to the import- 
ance of the people (xiv, 15). The Great Learning says: “By gaining the people th» 
kingdom is gained, and by losing the people the kingdom i.s lost” (Chang’s Commen- 
tary, Ch. x). 

<0 Carlyle, vol. ii, 63-06; Gierke, 30-37, 45-48. viii, 175 

iii, 4, 1 , 7 ; iii, 22, 18 ; v, 3, 1,6; v, 3, 5, 31-3 . 

Jayaswal’s “ Constitutional .Aspects of Rituals at Hindu Coronation ” m the 
Modern Review, January, 1912. 

H Adi, Ch. Ixxxv, 19 22 ; Sdnti, Ch. Ixxxiii, 58-50, xoi, 29. • 
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the priests to be the “ non-official ” mouthpieces of the people, and the 
councillors as their “natural leaders.” Finally, in a discussion of the 
Arthasastra it is even established that the State has its “ sole prop ” in 
the ministry (mantri-parimt). The amatya of the Kautiliyan theory 
is in essence an instrument through which the will of the people can be 
brought to bear on the constitution. 

In a very elementary manner the Agni Purdna*'^ and the Matsya 
Purdna*^ advise the king “not to decide on the policies alone.” The 
arguments against one-man rule or exclusive “personal ” government 
are based in the Sukra-nlti on the conception that the monarch is not 
infallible. “ Even if the work be a trifling one,” argues Sukra, “ it can 
be done with difficulty by onl^'^ one individual.” “What can be per- 
formed by an unfriended person for a kingdom that is considerable?” 
is therefore his natural query. Hence his deliberate advice that “ even 
the king who is proficient in ail the sciences and a past-master in state- 
craft should never by himself study political interests, i.e., without 
reference to ministers.” The wise ruler, the ideal “ philosopher-king, ” 
should ever “ abide by the well-thought-out decisions of councillors, 
office-bearers, subjects, and members attending a meeting, — never by 
his own opinions.” ** 

This hypothetical case of an “all-knowing” sovereign is well 
known to students of European political philosophy, from Plato to Mill. 
But the utilitarian creed of the “ greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” on which is erected the legislation of the present day is not 
prepared to trust itself to the discretion of such an omniscient benevo- 
lent individual. For according to modern political conscience the physi- 
cal magnitude, if not anything else, is too much for one man. The 
logic of the Sukra-nUi is thus essentially modern. Besides, Sukra is 
conscious also of the complexity of moral and social relations, as well as 
of the diversity of intellectual attainments among the members of a 
community, - facts which make it all the more improbable that any 
single intellectual giant should be competent enough to manage a whole 
state. 

These are also some of the considerations on which Kautilya, 
Kamandaka (cir. A.D. 300), Manu and others seek to institute a council 
of experts as the permanent advisory instrument of monarchical politics. 

*> Book V, Ch. iv. Ch. coxxv, verse 18. *7 Ch. ccxx, verse 37. 

Ch. ii, lines 1-2. IK Ibid, lines 3-6. so Ibid, lines 9, 12-1.3. 
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And in regard to their position in the state Sukra’s idea is definite and 
clear. “ If the king fears their control says he, ‘ ‘ they are good min- 
isters ” It is inconceivable to him that “ there could be prosperity 
in a territory where ministers are not feared by the king.”^' The 
amatyas in constitutional theory are thus not more “ king’s men ” like 
the ministers of England before the introduction of the cabinet system. 
They must have a individuality and independence of character in order 
that they may control the whims and caprices of the monarch and sys- 
tematically govern the course of the State. Nay, by the strength of 
their wisdom they are expected to deliver a king who has gone astray.” 
•And the acid test of their statesmanship is the “improvement of the 
state in extent, population, efficiency, revenue and administration.”^^ 
The Niti philosophers have not neglected to consider the other side 
of the shield. The contingency of an arbitrary Charles I, the Chow of 
the Mencian radicals in ancient China, the Vena of Hindu tradition, has 
not been ignored either by Kautilya or by Sukra. The evils of “ person- 
al government,” with their natural and necessary reactions, have been 
discussed in all the iastras. If the monarch follows his own will, against 
the advice of Yajnavalkya (cir. A.D. 350) or of the Puranas, he v ill tend 
to be the cause of miseries, says the Sukra-nlti. He is likely to “ get 
estranged from the kingdom and alienated from his subjects,” in other 
words, to provoke a revolution. Indeed, he is no longer a “ legitimate ” 
king, for by ignoring or defying the counsels of ministers he has made 
himself into a “thief in the form of a ruler,” an “exploiter of the 
people’s wealth,” a persecutor, a tyrant.®’ In all respects, both nega- 
tively and positively, the ministry is thus a constitutional check in the 
Hindu theory of monarchy. 

6. Right to Revolt. • 

The limitations of the king as ruler are fully admitted in the 
theory of the Nlti-sdstras. Kamandaka, ®'‘ Manu,®'’ and Sukra®'’ are 
never tired of moralising like Elyot in his Gouveryiour as to the failings 
to which the monarch as much as all other human beings is naturally 
liable, especially because of his high position. Moreover, the restraints 

St Ibid, lines 163-161. Ibid, lines 14-18 : cf. Kamandaka. iv 44-45, 48-60. 

t't Ibid, line 166 Kautilya, Book i ; Kainandaka, ii, 60. 64. 71 , 73 ; xi, 75. 

i, 312. “t li. lines 7-8. =t Ibid, lines 515-516. 

i, 23, 37, 56-57 ; iv, 46, 48 ; xiii, 19 ; xiv, I . vii, 39-41 ; 45-53. 

«o i, lines 181, 183-185, 197-198, 243-244. 
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on his authority implied in the conception of kingship as a public 
service and in that of the ministry as a body of overseers and control- 
lers are the two checks that the philosophers offer to the doctrine of 
the saptanga state. It has to be observed that both these restrictions 
are distinct from and in addition to the moral and spiritual checks that 
are binding upon all men as men according to normal Hindu peda- 
gogies. The king, therefore, is not sacred. As a consequence, 
Hindu thought does not seem to have ever recognised any “ divine 
right ” of kings, just as Hindu history doe.« not know of any theocratic 
state, except in the Khalsa of the latter-day Sikhs (seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries). 

The secular idea of monarchy is not, however, inconsistent with 
the conception of the ruler as a *• god in human form.”®' The divine 
character of royalty is described in the Mami Samhita and the Maha- 
bharata and is stated also in the Suhra-nili. Royalty is indeed super- 
human energy embodied in a human institution, exactly as every acti- 
vity and elan or Hhti of life is godly or divine in the mythological imagery 
of Hindu henotheism. But the king is not “vicar of God ” as under- 
stood by mediieval western philosophers, imperial as well as anti- 
imperial.'’^ The divinity that hedges the monarch is the glory and 
importance of the functions that he has to perform as svamin. By ana- 
logically comparing the marks of sovereignty with the attributes and sakti 
of the gods (or powers of nature) Sukra wants the people to understand 
nothing more than the fact that kingship consists in protection of 
person and prop 'rty, administration ol justice, diffusion of culture and 
dharma, philanthropy and charity, and last but not least, realization of 
revenues.'” Not even the thinkers of Manu’s school by any means 
■contemplate the “ patristic ” dogma of the state or the monarch as 
divine in a theological sense. Their metaphor is meant only to bring 
to the forefront the supreme character of Bodin’:^ majestas as an 
abstract attribute in civil society. In order to appreciate Hindu 
political theory it is essential to remember this materialistic view of 
sovereignty which, so far as Eur-Americo. is concerned, is absolutely 
un-Christian or pre-Christian, i.e., “ modern” and Greek. 

Hanu. vii. 4-8 ; Mbh., Vana, el.’cxxv. 27-31 ; Sukra, i. lines 141-143. 

Carlyle, \ oI. i, pp. 147-lGO ; lii, pp. 115, 117-123; Figgis. Divine Rir/ht of Kings. 
pp. 219-22(3. 

6i i, lines 144-149; 151. 
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In any case, the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty does not 
carry with it, according to Niti philosophers, the infallibility and in- 
violability of the holder of the scepter. Not any prince and every 
prince is “ made out of the permanent elements” of the gods of fire, 
air, water, light, wealth and so forth. It is “only the king ivho is 
virtuous that is a part of the gods.” How to know such a ruler ? The 
marks of the “ god in human form ” arc- fully described in the Karnan- 
daki-niti, Sukra-niti and the Manu-Samhita.'^'' He must practise self- 
restraint and be valorous and skilled in the use of arms and weapons. 
He must be well up in statecraft and diplomacy and must be able to 
crush the foes. He must be learned in the arts and sciences. And he 
must have long-sighted statesmanlike views. But “otherwise (i.e., if 
he happens to be the enemy of dharina and oppres.sor of the people!, 
the king is a part of the demons.” Such notions are diametrically 
opposed to the creed of St. Augustine'" that even Nero was ruler by 
divine right. 

One must not consequently look for a Gregory the Great in India 
to preach on the exemplary conduct of a “ good subject '' like David 
who would not criticise the tyranny even of a Saul. The radical ten- 
dencies of the Nul-S2stras are developed on postulates which are as the 
poles asunder to the axioms of the Church Fathers. In N'iti thought 
the king can do wrong as any other mortal. The person, propertv and 
family of the ruler are, tlierefore, not exempt from punishment by the 
people, e.g., the fine of the Mann Samhitd. The bed-rock of Hindu pol- 
itical philosophy in the analysis of kingship is accordingly furnished by 
the differentiation of the king as “a part of the gods” from the king 
as “ a part of the demons,” This is the basis of the distinction 
between “ legitimate kingship ” and its c mtrary, i e., tyranny. In the 
treatises on Smrti and kingship auto nitically ceases to be legitimate 
as it ceases to promote justice [dharm%), and the drastic remedy sug- 
gested is revolution and tyrannicide. 

Kautilya observes that prakrti-k ypo hi “ the 

wTath of the people is the supremest or in )st dangerous of all wraths.” 
This is the Hindu counterpart of the C) ifaiiaa proverb : “ Of all who 
are to be feared, are not the people the chief ? ” In other avords, the 

iv, 3-8. «5 i. lines 139-140, 167-170 

66 vii, 2.), 26, -27-29, 31-32, 33-34. 

*4 City of God, Bnok v, 19, 21 {Dod’s trans.. vol. i, pp. 216, 219). 
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“fear of the people is the wisdom of the Lord.” Like Mencius,'*’ the 
Rousseau of ancient China, and .Manegold of Lautenbach, the most 
radical anti-imperialist of mediaeval Europe, Manu has described in no 
uncertain terms the form generally taken by this “ wrath of the people.” 
“The king who through foolishne.ss arbitr.arily tyrannises over his own 
state is very soon deprived of his kingdom and life together with his 
kith and kin. As the lives of living beings perish through torture of 
the body, so the lives of kings also are lost through torturing the king- 
dom.”*® Such a “torturer” or persecutor is known as “miner” or 
“ destroyer ” in the Mahdhhmata. And according to its teachings he is 
to be executed (nihantavijah) by the people.’*' It is thus not the Grego- 
rian doctrine of non-rcsistance championed by .Hobbes in the Leviathan 
or by his junior French contemporary, Bossuet, in the Politique that 
could have found an echo in Hindu political thought. The Stuarts of 
England and le Grand Monarque would have been thoroughly disappoint- 
ed with the Niti theory in regard to the status of the king The right 
of resistance to the king’s “ demonical,” i.e., autocratic and arbitrary, 
rule is taken for granted, and the doctrine of expulsion of the tyrant 
one of the elementary facts recognized in Hindu political Weltan- 
schauung. The student of the NUi-mstras is thus constantly reminded 
of Languet’s ( 1518-1-581) queries in the V indicae contra Tgrannos’’' as 
to whether it is “ lawful to resist a prince who violates the laws of God 
and lays waste his church ” and “ whether one might resist a prince who 
oppresses and ruins tlfe st.ate, and how far.” And the conclusion that 
is advanced by the European advocate of tyrannicide is identical with 
that of the protagonists of dharma. 

The Tyrannosol the Western political theory is the “ mere fellow ” 
(and not a “ sovereign ”) of the Chinese Mencians and “ the monarch 
who follows his own will,”” is “ a thief in the form of ruler,” ” and “ the 
enemy of virtue, morality and strength,”” etc., of the Hindu radicals. 
The Sukra-nlti is quite at one with the Politica of Aristotle in its investi- 
gation of the “ abuses ” to which monarchy degenerates under “ abnor- 
mal ” conditions. And neither Isidore of Sevile under the influence prob- 

The Booh of Mencius, (Legge’s trans.) Bk. 1, pt. ii, Ck. viii 2, 3, Vide the author’s 
'• Democratic Background of Chinese Culture ’’ in the Scientiria Monthly, January, 1919; 
rf. Dawson, Ethics of Confucius, 241-247. 

■*3 Manu, vii, 111-112. lo Anususana, Ch, Ixi, 32-34. 

11 Dunning, op. cit., vol. ii, 46-55. 1^ Chs. ii, iii. 

13 Sukra-niiiy ii, linas 7-8. i* Ibid, 515-516. 16 Ibid, 6411-550 
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ably of Stoic teachings, nor John of Salisbury in the Policraticus makes 
out a more pronounced antithesis between the king and the tyrant 
than Manu or Sukra. The unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of 
resistance, i.e. of the rights of the prakrti as against the “ demon ” in 
human form is as manifest in Sukra as in Manu. Quite in keeping with 
the .spirit of the Mahahhdrta, Sukra gives the verdict that the people 
should “desert the tyrant as the miner of the state.” The “aliena- 
tion from the subjects ” ” because of “ repression ” leads ultimately to 
his ruin. The “discontent” may assume larger proportions and 
“destroy the monarch with his whole family.”®’’ The overthrow and 
execution of Vena and Nahusa, the tyrants of Hindu legends, are 
therefore justified as a matter of course. '* Only the S ukra-mti and the 
Manu-Samhita are not explicit as to the methods of doing away with 
tyrants, if, for instance, as approved by the author of the Policraticus, 
the poisoning of a Tiberius could be resorted to by the people.®^ 

As a natural corollary, however, the right to “ cashier kings for 
misconduct ” is in ^ukra’s theory backed by the right to “ elect ” a ruler. 
In the place of the deposed tyrant the priest, with the consent of the 
ministry should instal one who belongs to his family and is qualified. 
This advice of the Hindu philosopher is of a piece with Mencius’ 
commendation of the conduct of the rebel minister I Yin, and 
is organically related to the general theory of popular sovereignty in 
Asian political philosophy. 

7. Taxes (ball) as Wages and Prices. 

The right of the prakrti to revolt is essentially derived from the 
conception of samaya or compact, and this again is integrally connected 
with the theory of kosa or public finance. On election, according to 
the Mahdbhdrata,^^ the ruler makes a pratijnd (vow or oath) that he will 

Poole, pp. 20J-225, 238 (John of Salisbury). Carlyle, vol, iii, pp. 111,113, 137-140, 
145 ; for a general account of Isidore see Brehaut’s Encyclopoedist of the Dark Age ; Isidore 
of Seville, 

U ii, 560. ■JSii.s. 

I* i, 319-320 ; cf, the effects of the mal-administration of justice in Kamandaka, xiv. 
13-14. 

30 iv, li. 49. i. 135-138. 

32 Figgis, From Gerson to Orotius, p. 170; Carlyle, vol. iii p. 145. 

33 ii, 55i, 552. 3i Book vii, pt. i, rxxi. 

ss Santi, oh. lix, 106-7, oh. Ixvii, 18, 24-28. Important passages bearing on this 

A 33 
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protect the people, and the people reciprocate by promising to help him 
with the “ root of the army,” i.e., the “ sinews of war,” or les nerfs de la 
republique, to use Bodin’s expression. Kingship is by its very nature a 
public office, and the masters of the king are the people who have the 
power of the purse. From the standpoint of the sovereign, then, as 
Sukra makes it clear, the revenues are but the wages for his labor, and 
from the standpoint of the people they are the price offered for the 
.sei’vice of protection. Taxation, according to this theory, is the “ cash 
nexus ” binding the king and the people in the state. It represents, in 
reality, the material basis of the contract between two parties in regard 
to so much remuneration for so much benefit rendered. The right to 
levy a tax is dependent on the duty of protecting the people. Should, 
however, the taxes be ever so unjust in the realization or in the dis- 
bursement, the discontent of the people would destroy the king with 
his whole family.” The right of resistance is a natural weapon of the 
people in Sukra’s theory of finance. Recourse is had to it as the ruler 
ceases to discharge his functions according to the terms of the compact. 

For normal times however, i.e., as long as the people are paying 
the piper and the piper is willing to play the tune called for, Kamandaka 
and other Hindu theorists have made provision for a considerable amount 
of revenue. It is not a slight Theocritean burden of taxation that the 
Nlti-Sastras have in view, for the state conceived by them is not a primi- 
tive polity with functions of an idyllic character. Manifold are the 
services, as we have seen, rendered by the state in Hindu theory ; the 
revenues (bali), i.e.. wages are therefore necessarily varied and consider- 
able.” ’’ Manu and Sukra recommend a levy on almost every tax- 
able resource of the people. Indirect taxes on commodities are to be paid 
by traders. No sale is to be left unassessed from cattle and gold to 
fruits and flowers. Land, of course, contributes its quota. The right 
of pre-emption is also to be enforced. One day’s service per month and 
per fortnight the state is allowed by Manu “ ' and Sukra ** respectively 
to exact from artists, craftsmen, menial workers and independent 
laborers. The only limit that the yiana-Samhita knows is the absolute 

subject may be seen in Kumaraswamy’s " Hindu Theories of State and Social Compact” 
in the Hindustan Review (.Allahabad). May-June 1918 

« Sukra, iv, ii, 28. u Sukra, iv, ii, 49. 

Cf. Kamandaka’s “eightfold” sources of public income (v, 78-79, and list ot 
appropriations (xiii, 31-32). 

vii, 127, 130, 132. iv, ii. lines 212-2.58, vii, 138. i-Mv, ii, 241. 
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limit furnished by the sound economic doctrine, “ as far as the market 
will bear.” It lays down the golden rule of realising the maximum 
possible without inflicting the least annoyance. For the state that shears 
the sheep to the skin really kills the goose that lays the egg. In Manu’s 
language ‘ excessive imposts” would lead but to the “destruction ot 
one’s own roots.” We are told indeed that the levy is to be alpdlpa, 
i.e., in small quantities. But the camouflage of these alleged negligible 
doses cannot impose on anybody, for the theorist takes care to point 
out that the people are to be sucked dry in the manner in which “ leeches, 
calves and bees ’’ help themselves with regard to their food. The 
process of steady and patient, although slow and imperceptible, drain is 
thus suggested. Statesmen are, in short, to be guided by the principle 
analogous to the one well known in the investors’ world, viz., that of 
small rates ” but “ quick returns.” 

We find this hint of Mann's fully elucidated in the Artha^dstrn. 
■ Just as fruits are gathered from a garden." says Kautilya,“® “ as often 
as they become ripe, so rev'enus shall be collected as often as it becomes 
ripe." This principle of continuous levy might be indiscriminately 
observed in a suicidal fashion. Hence the .sober advice that collection 
of revenues or fruits must not be allowed ” while they are unripe,” for 
there is a danger lest their “source be injured’’ to the immense peril 
of the state. In the phraseology of the Mahdhharata the rdstra must 
not be “ over-milked.’’ 

The fear of injuring the source or killing the goose, or “ spoiling 
the market ’’ as economists would say. haunts likewise the financiers of 
the Sukra school. The cultivator is to pay the dues to the state but 
the state must take care that he “ be not destroyed.’’ Land revenue 
is to be lealized, as we read in the Hukra-niti in the fashion of the 
weaver of gai’Iands ’’ and not of that of the charcoal merchant. The 
latter sets fire to the woods make charcoal and thus destroys the whole 
property. But the weaver of garlands plucks from the trees only such 
flowers as are full blown and then preserves the rest as well as the trees 
for future use. Fortified with this much discretion the finance minister 
is to te.st the ■'•faculty’’ or taxability of the people at every conceiv- 
able point. He is to • enjoy fruits everywhere ” and “ collect funds by 
hook or by crook. 

vii, 139. vii, 129. Bk. v. Ch. ii ; Ind. Ant.. 1909, p, '-’64. 

santi. l!t.x.N;vii, 20-22 ■<' iv. ii, 222. « iv, ii, 3.5-36, 223. iv, i), 3. 2.V.L 
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No resource is then left untapped in Hindu fiscal thought, and 
“ taxes, more taxes, still more taxes ” appears to be the slogan popular- 
ized by the KaniandaMya-ntti. *'’* But the theory of such a heavy 
assessment is redeemed by the postulate that the people are normally in 
a position to bear the burden and maintain the “root of the army.’' 
The philosophers of finance have therefore seen to it that the state pro- 
motes by all means the economic prosperity of its members. The 
Sabha-prava of the Mahabharata is explicit about the development 
of agriculture by the government to such an extent as to render it 
independent of the monsoons. Kamandaka wants the state to patronize 
the commercial classes. The people’s interests are looked after in 
Sukra’s suggestion that if “ new industries be undertaken or new 
lands brought under cultivation ’* no taxes are to be demanded until the 
new ventures “have realized profit twice the expenditure.”*'’^ Such 
remissions of taxes or supsensions of revenue for certain periods are. 
however, not to be permitted by Kautilya on doctrinaire grounds. The 
difficulties in the improvement effected by the peasants are to he earefully 
considered in fixing the rate of remission. Likewise is the wealth of 
the land sought to be augmented by protective duties, e.g., on foreign 
salts and wines. Kautilya would also recommend legislation against 
“ profiteering. ” Consumers may thereby be protected from ruinously 
high profits and a general level of moderate prices would encourage 
saving. But, on the other hand, Sukra does not want to be unjust 
to the seller. The excise on sales is not to be realized if the trader 

receives what is less than or just equal to the cost. 

Development of national resources being thus provided for in 
diverse ways, the H^ndu theory of taxation automatically finds its own 
safety-valve. This principle of replenishment or recuperation is 
clearly stated by Sukra in the dictum that the “ collector of taxes is to 
be like the gardener who plucks flowers and fruits after having duly 
nourished the trees with care.” Kamandaka’s idea is similar. ’’’’ 

The financiers’ solicitude for the people’s material prosperity is 
brought out in bold relief by the special arrangements they seek to devise 
for “ hard times ” in state -housekeeping. Emergency finance is treated 

1 00 V, 87. 

101 Ibid, iv, ii, 3-6, 15-I6f 29-30. : Sabha. v, 76-79; Kamandaka, v, 80. 

102 iv, ii. 242—244. lOi Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 9. 

10* and 106 Ibid, pp. 50, 53, 55-57. 106 iv, ii, 218. 

107 Ibid, ii, 345-346. lOS y, 84. 
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by them as something distinct from normal finance. Fines, land revenues, 
excise etc., must not be enhanced, says Sukra. in normal times. 
Nor should holy places, religious establishments or properties conse- 
crated to the gods be assessed as sources of public income under peace 
conditions. Extraordinary duties and fines may be levied when the 
State is preparing to maintain an army on war- footing."” While the 
community at large is to be drawn upon for war-finance by regular en- 
hancements of the rates, the pressure of the State is to he borne more 
distinctively by the rich. And the doctrine is laid down that loRn-s are 
to be floated by the government to which the wealthy classes should be 
invited to contribute. The •' public debt” is to be redeemed, however, 
with interest when the national danger is over. 

8. Militarism and Pouvoir (Sakti-yoga). 

“ A joy is it to be killed in war,” says the Makabharata, “ painless 
is the soldier’s death, and he.aven is his goal.” The poets of the Great 
Epic were hut continuing the tradition of the vedas pervaded as they 
had been by Sakti-yoga, the spirit of pouvoir or Machtpolitik. For, 
nothing short of a world-conquest was the ideal of young India of the 
Vedic period. “• Mighty am I,” as the earliest Hindu political philoso- 
phers (cir. B.C. 1000) set the creed of life for man. •“ Superior by name, 
upon the earth, conquering am I, all-conquering, completely conquering 
every region.” Thus began the conception of war as a “ categorical 
imperative ” in Hindu thought, which found its most complete expres- 
sion in the doctrine of niskama karma preached by Krishna in the Otia "* 
(cir. B.C. 200) and was further popularised by works like the Agni 
Pitrajja’" for mediieval India. 

Manu also is a champion of this Ksatriya spirit or militarism of 
the Hindus. But probably modern war-lords would recognize in the 
Indian Sukra their own kin. •• Even Brahmanas (the most intellectual 
order of people),” says he, -should fight if there have been aggres- 
sions on women and priests or if there has been a killing of cows.” 
According to the Sukra-mti, the death of Ksatriyas (warriors) in the 

iv, ii, 17-18. iv, ii, 19-20. iv, ii, 21-22. 

JU Karna, xciii, 55-59. 

c.i Atharva Veda (Bloomfield’s version), xii, i, 54. 

II* Section ii, (Telang’s trans. in the S.B.E.), pp. 46, 47, 48. 

116 Ch. ccxxxii, 52-56, ccxliv, 8. . > 

111 iv, vii, 599. Cows are sacred animals to the Hindus. 
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bed is a sin. The man who getfl death with an nnhurt body by excret- 
ing cough and bile and crying aloud is not a Ksatriya.^’’ The militari 
morality is categorically stated thus ; ■■ Death in the home except in 
the fight is not laudable. Cowardice is a miserable sin." And “ the 
Ksatriya who retreats with a bleeding body after sustaining defeat in 
battles and is encircled by members of the family deserves death.” 
Further, what is there to regret in the death of the brave man who is 
killed in battle ? It is a blessing in disguise. For. “ the man is purged 
and delivered of all sins and attains heaven. Nay, who would not 
invite such a death ? For, “ the Apsaras (heavenly maidens) vie with 
one another in reaching the warrior who is killed in action in the hope 
that he be their husband.” Nothing indeed conld be more tempting 
in view of the notion that “ the rascal who flies from a fight to save 
his life is really dead though alive, and endures the sins of the whole 
people.” 

The sanction ” inculcated here would be called Bushido in Japan. 
Does this not seem to be a chip from the Lycurgan creed followed in 
the public barracks of Sparta ? Or is it a spark from the Politics of 
Heinrich von Treitschke ? 

Let us now look to the other side of the shield. The international 
jurists of the world and peace-propagandists of America have of late 
been devising ivays and means to render warfare more humane and less 
barbarous. On several occasions before the outbreak of the Great War. 
resolutions were passed by the “ Concert of Europe ” at the Hague Con- 
ferences regarding the kind of arms and ammunitions to be avoided out 
of consideration for human suffering. But the Hindu thinkers of 
Manu’s school have handed down a tradition of chivalrous “ ideals ” 
probably as old as the sixth century B.C. The “ resolution ” in Manu- 
Saihhita reads thus in verse : 

Let the soldier, good in battle, never guilefully conceal, 
(Wherewithal to smite the unwary) in his staff the treacherous 
steel ; 

Let him scorn to barb his javelin — let the valiant never anoint 
With fell poison-juice his arrows, never put fire upon the point. 

In his car or on his war-horse, should he chance his foe to meet, 

in iv. vii, 608-609. US iv, yli^ 612-613, 614-615. 

US iv, vii, 620-621. no iv, vii, 622-623. lu iy, vii, 666-657. 

1*2 Mann. %-ii. 90-63 (Griffith’s rendering). Cf. also ^nkra, iv, vii, lines 716-721. 
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Let him smite not if he find him lighted down upon his feet. 

Let him spare one standing suppliant, with his closed hands raised 
on high. 

Spare him whom his long hair loosen’d blinds and hinders from to 

Spare him if he sink exhausted ; spare him if he for life crave, 

Spare him crying out for mercy, “ Take me for 1 am thy slave.” 

Still remembering his duty, never let the soldier smite 

One unarm’d, defenceless, mourning for one fallen in the flight ; 

Never strike the sadly wounded — never let the brave attack 

One by sudden terror smitten, turning in base flight his back. 

These sentiments and “ pious wishe.s ’’ may be useful even today. 
We notice once more that the mentality of Hindu political thinkers is 
quite of the same stuff as that of the modern Eur- American phrase- 
makers. For the Orientals also knew how to lecture on making the 
“world safe for civilization and humanity. ” 

9. Caste, ami Pitblic Sertnce. 

The gospel of puissance and militarism is not intended exclusively 
for the so-called military (Ksatriya or Samurail caste. In Hindu thought 
army service has always been held to be national, i.e., the duty of every 
order of citizens. Brahmanas or priests can be soldiers according to the 
Mahabharata. as well as according to the lawbooks of Gautama 
(cir. B.C. 550) and Vasistha, The Manii Samhita also recommends 
recruitment from the priestly caste. And, as noticed above, Sukra’s 
opinion is quite clear Baudhayana is in favour of enlisting the 

Vaisya or the so-called artisam and mercantile classes. They are 

eligible as soldiers in the Mahabharata also. 

No distinction is likewise made in the Arthasastra between castes 
or hereditary and personal occupations in the matter of inducting troops 
for national defence. The regulating principle is nothing but fitness or 
qualification as fighting material. In Kautilya’s book there is a dis- 
cussion as to the relative bravery of the different castes. “ My teacher 
says,” as we read, that “ of the armies composed of Brahmanas, Ksatri- 
yas, V^aisyas or Sudras (lower orders), that which is mentioned first on 

12’ Santi, ch. Ixxviii, 34. m vii, 6. 126 ii, 22. '26 xi, 81 

12T Sukra, iv, vii, 599, 664-667. '23 ii, 2, 4, 18, 

126 Karna, xlvii, 19; Santi, elxv, 34. 
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account of bravery is better to be enlisted than the one subsequentlv 
mentioned. ” But to this Kautilya makes an objection on the ground, 
rather too idealistic for his usual Sealpolitik attitude, that the Brahma- 
nas might be won over by prostration, because as priests, they are likely 
to be sentimentally weak to those who are submissive. Hence the army 
of Ksatriyas trained in the art of wielding weapons is better, or the 
army of Vaisyas or Sudras having greater numerical strength. Thus 
while Kautilya does not make the calling of army the exclusive preserve 
or monopoly of any section of community, he would exempt the 
Brahmanas, if at all, on the sole ground of relative military incom- 
petency. 

The theory of national service on the question of castes is explicitly 
stated in the Sukra-nlti. According to this treatise, caste is to play no 
pa,rt in the consideration of a person’s qualification for officership. No 
officer in the army hierarchy from the ayutiha (general in command of 
ten thousand troops) down to the gaulmika (head of thirty ) and pattipala 
(head of five or six) is to be selected from any privileged class, tribe or 
race. Only such persons as are well up in Nlti-Sastras, in the use of arms 
and ammunitions, the manipulation of battle arrays, and in the art of 
management and discipline, as are not too young but of middle age. as are 
brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of their own duties, 
as are devoted to their superiors and hate their enemies, should be made 
commanders and soldiers, no matter whether they are Ksatriyas. Vaisyas 
or Sudras, or even descended from Mlecchas (unclean barbarians). 

But since the warrior caste is likely to specialize in valour, and in 
the art of war, Sukra-nlti would give the preference to a Ksatriya, and 
failing him to a Brahmana. As a rule, it would not confer commis- 
sion on the mercantile or agricultural classes, the Vaisyas, because thei^ 
service is needed in other fields. They cannot be spared from attend- 
ing to the normal economic interests of the State. And as for the 
Sudras, they are usually to be held incompetent or unfit to take the 
lead, because like the ancient Greeks the Hindu thinkers also postulated 
the existence of a class of “natural” slaves,'®* born only to serve. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, a Sudra is not to be in command 
of troops. But even these conventional arguments against VaiSyas and 
Sudras are over-ridden by the supreme consideration of valour. Since 

130 Bk. ix. 131 ii, 276-285. 132 ii, 865- 866. '33 Manu, viii, 413-414. 
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fighting is treated as “ the duty of the four pure as well as of mixed 
castes, ” the commander may be selected from any caste, *** for, after 
all, says Sukra finally, it is bravery that is to be looked for in a com- 
mander. The only persons against whom the theoretical injunction is 
absolute are the cowards, even though they be Ksatriya by caste. 

This principle of indifferentism to caste regulates Sukra’s thought 
not only in regard to the officers and privates of the army but to every 
branch of the public service. As usual, the Sudra is normally declared 
ineligible for a seat on the council of ministers, and the traditional pref- 
erence is accorded to the Brahmana, failing him to the Ksatriya, 
and failing that, to the Vaisya. But this stereotyped order of selec- 
tion for the ten prakrtis or councillors is thrown overboard in the 
general discussion on the subject. We are told that only those who 
are versed in politics and are men of good deeds, habits and attributes, 
and who are gentle in speech and old in age*‘ should be made members 
of council irrespective of caste. ” In making appointments to 
offices “one should not notice only the caste or race or only the 
family,” though the “accident of birth ” is of course an important 
consideration. “Work, character and merit, — these three are to be 
respected — neither caste nor family.'*’ Neither by caste nor by family 
can superiority be asserted.” The importance of caste is relegated in 
the Stckra-niti only to social functions, such as marriages and dinner- 
parties. *** 

Further, among the six officers '** to be appointed in each village 
as representatives of the crown, it is interesting to observe that the chief 
executive may come even from the priestly caste, and that even the 
warrior caste can contribute men to the department of revenue.'*® Thus 
according to Sukra the Brahmana need not always have to pursue the 
religious avocation, nor the Ksatriya always to be a soldier. In pohtical 
theory, therefore, caste is not the supreme factor in an individual’s 
occupation or professional activity as it has been alleged to be by the 
scholars in indology. '** 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the Hindu theory of 

13* Sukra, ii, 868. 135 ibid, ii, 867. ua Ibid, ii, 866. 1 37 ii, 859-861. 

133 ii, 333-336. us ii, 110. i*o ii, 111-112. 

'*' ii, 113. u? ii, 242-246. i+i ii, 862-863. 

1 ** A rare exception is Hopkins, Vide his article in the Journal of the American 

Oriental Society, 1889, p. 185. 
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social orders did not treat the castes as water-tight compartments 
even in regard to marital relations. Inter-caste marriages were held 
valid by Kautilya, Mann, Yajnavalkya. and Visnu.*** (c. A .D. 250.) 
Race-fusion or blood-intermixture, both horizontal and vertical, was, 
therefore, accepted as a normal phenomenon, in the legal investiga- 
tions of sociologists bearing on the pioblems of inheritance, succession, 
and partition of property. 

05 KaiiUlya, Ixiv ; Mbh.. Anu»asana.. xUii, 17. 28. xlviii, 4,7. 8; Manu. iii, 13, 
X, 6-7 ; Visnu, xxiv, 1-4; Baudhayana, i, viii, 2-6, i,ix, 3-5; Yajnavalkya. i,57, 91. 92, 
ii , 125. These references ai-e borrowed of Vanamali Vedantatirtha’s Bengali article in the 
Prabasi (Calcutta) for Vaishakha 1326 (April 1919). 

06 Enough data are not available yet for an epigraphic study of the caste sjstem. 
But already it might be shown that the rajas of the ruling dynasties and of tlie ganas 
(republics) belonged very rarely to the so-called Ksatriya caste , as the theory of water-tight 
compartments would lead one to presume. Similarly, generals and officers of the army 
were contributed by the priestly, trading and Sudra classes: cf. Mookerji. pp. 59-62; 
Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 146-149, 160, 164, 171, 172. A “ military 
interpretation ” of Hindu history with special reference to the ethnic elements has been 
suggested in Sarkar’s Chinese Religion through Hindu Eges. pp. 195-208 (“ A Melting Pot 
of Races”). 

Note the cephalic index tests as well as legends and inscriptions on the strength of 
which Rama Prasad Chanda maintains that Brahmanas of the “ outer countries ” were 
outlandic” in stock, and that Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas are of common origin 
(The Indo Aryan Races, 163, 167. ISO. 182. 188. 191, 194.) 
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THE LAND-SYSTEM AND AGRICULTURE OF THE 

VEDIC AGE. 


Kishori Mohan Gupta, M.A., Profesdor. Sylhet College. 

In an economic history of Ancient India and in conformity with 
the Hindu Science of varta or Political Economy,' the land-system 
forms the subject of primary consideration. The land forms the 
foundation of the whole social economy of the Vedic Aryas — evidently 
an agricultural people. They appear to have utilised the land under 
their occupation in at least four different ways, namely, the habitat or 
the villages (grama, loka, jana), the arable land (urvara, ksetra), the 
pasture land (vraja, gostha, suyavasa, khila or khilya), and the forest 
land including the waste land (aranya). 

The villaged of the Aryas as opposed to the scattered homesteads 

of the Ddsas. 

The villages are copiously referred to in the Vedic literature.'' 
During the age of the Egveda the grama of the Aryas appears to have 
stood in contrast to piir or p«ra of the Dasas. The two words piir 
and pura occur more than sixty times in ten mandalas of the Egveda. 
Sayana explains the words as meaning nagara or city. But his 
interpretation is not beyond doubt; and it would be proper here 
to determine the real nature of the pura on the evidence of the 
Rgveda. 

It appears that India of the age of the Rgveda contained innu- 
merable puras belonging to the Dasas * or their chieftains. The most 
important and powerful of these chieftains was Sambara, son of Kuli- 
tara,* who is credited with the possession of at least one hundred 

I Arthasastra, Book I, Chapter 4 ; l See Mr. Law’s 

“ Varta,” in the Indian Antiquary for September. 1918. 

^ See Rgvedapaddnam Anukramanika for grama, loka and jana. 

Rgveda, VIII, 5, 31 : III, 12, 6 ; I, 103, 3 ; etc. 

+ Rgveda, IV, 30, 14: ’tiff ^4 *1*^1 I 
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puras} He had an immense following'* and probably ruled over a 
region called Udavraja along with another ruler named Varci.^ It was 
the Arya king Atithigva Divodasa who defeated him,** evidently in one 
of his hill-forts or pura * and captured his ninety-nine puras. Another 
dasa chieftain named Vahgrda possessed one hundred puras. The 
Bgveda mentions the names of several other chiefs'* who probably 
possessed such puras. 

That the puras were often, if not generally, situated on hills, is 
clear from the fact that Sambara was thrown down from such a place.*' 
The Panis and their probable leader Vala *’ appear to have had their 
strongholds on hills.** The puras are spoken of as having been made 
of dyas or Iron*® and of asnian or stone.*’* Even if we entertain 

5 Ibid, VI. 31, 1: «r 3UT i 

’SR# ii 

■i Ibid, vr, 47, 3: in ufc? 'AfR I 

-JCHCRJ II 

I Bgveda, VI, 47, 21 ; awrr R?I*fT 5rr: I 

rIrR WIRT 'R I 

^ Ibid, I. 130. 7 ; IV, 20, 3; IV, 30. 2i> ; IX. 01. 2. 

a Ibid, 1, 130, 7 : r*Ur**5C'f =YffT I 

■RfkftpwrR i w Nsufk «[R»irR -^siRr f^r ii 

10 Ibid, I, 53, 8 ; Atharvaveda, XX. 21, 8 : SRU^gW VHR 

I llfCr 3<T II 

II For example, RV. I, 103, 8 mentions ^usna, Pipru. Kuyava and Vrtra. ^usna and 

Kuyava submitted to the Arya king Kutsa, and Piprvi was defeated by KjiSwa (iJP. Ii, 
19, 0; IV, 16, 12; IV, 16, 13). Curaurf and DhunI were defeated by Dabhiti (BF. Vi, 
18, 8; VI, 26, 6; VII, 19, 4). ^riita, Kavasa, Vrddha, Druhyii were defeated by the 
Arya king Sudasa [RV. VII, 18, 12: VII, 18, 11). >vho is also said to have defeated 
another chieftain named Anu, and 600 and 6,660 followers of Ann and Druhyu (BF. VII, 
18, 14) : fk jraf4Tssr4T vf®: R^r vi^ffcTjfr ^fv 

ttRI aSRlfR II 

BF. T, 130, 7 (quoted already). Cf. VII, 18, 20. 

Ibid, VI, 39,2: | 

li Cf. VI, 18. 5. That the Panis were dasytis or daa«*f 
is further clear from VII. 0, 3. .As to the Puras belonging to the dams. of. Ill, 12, 
6 ; IV, 32, 10; X, 99, 7. 

o BF. X, lOS. 7; fsTfRi RTR aitfuT^fR^ I 

R 'uit^ % Tf RRifl^rRrflT sdri u 

Of. also X, o7, o. 

15 Ibid. VII, 15, 14: RIRT «#t R RiRRl Rf -gaT ^RRf RR»ffRr- I1 Cf. ab.j 

VII, 3, 7; VII, 95, 1 : VIII. 100, 8 : etc. 

I« Ibid. IV, 30, 20 : 'RTSJIRI^fRT gxf I Cf. X. 08. 4. 
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doubts as to the utilisation of these two materials at that remote age. it 
follows at least that the puras were made of very strong materials. 
They are referred to have gates or doors [dura) ; ” and in them were 
hoarded the wealth of theDasas or Dasyus, consisting chiefly of cattle. ' 
The Rgveda does not tell us whether they were large enough to 
contain homesteads within. They are evidently forts or defensive 
strongholds often situated on hills and served as the residence of the 
dasa chieftains and as repository of the wealth of the dasa people.''* 

It is indeed an interesting feature of the Rgveda that the puras 
are mentioned only in connection with the Dasas,“ and grama, jana, 
loka*' in connection with the Aryas. In about three places however 
Agni, the Fire-god, is invoked to protect the worshipper within a pura. 
This may only go to show how much the puras were valued by the 
Aryas as defensive strongholds. Evidently the composers of the V’'edic 
hymns made a distinction between the dasa pura and the Arya village ; 
and it naturally follows that the Dasas had no compact organisation of 
habitat like the Arya “ nucleated " village system, and had only scattered 
homesteads with defensive strongholds here and there mostly in posses- 
sion of their chiefs. The difference in the organisation of settlements 
accounts to some extent for the success of the Aiyas over the dasa 
people in spite of the numerical strength of the latter. Though the 
puras taken by themselves were probably better adapted than the 
villages for defensive purposes, their capture unlike that of a village 
meant the conquest of a vast tract of land of which they formed the 
strongholds. 

The ■•nucleated” village system of the Aryas was conducive to 
the growth of corporate life and divi.sion of labour, or in other words, 
to the growth of the village community among them. At the same 

n Ugveda, IS. 5 : TWT I 

SSyana .... gtbtTT -Also tt. VI. 17,0. 

» Ibid, X, 108, 7. Cf. Vin, 40. rt : VIII, '24, 10. 

Zimmer, in translating hymn I, 103, 3 uses the word Burgen'’ for ptaa [Alt- 
indisches Leben). According to Pischel the purcts were towns with wooden walls and 
ditches, and according to Macdonell and Keith they mean ramparts, forts or strongholds. 
(See Vedic Index : pur.) 

^'0 Compare Rgveda. Ill, 12, 0 ; IV, 32, 10 : X, 99, 7. 

See Rgvedapadandm Anukramanika (Xirnayasagara Press edition). 

RV. VII, 15, 14 ; Vir, 3, 7 : VII, 16, 10. 
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time the piira-aystem of the Dasas were being graduall^^ incorporated 
with those villages which were growing in importance on account of 
their population, trade, commerce and administrative value. This 
probably accounts for the rise of so many cities and the growth of 
urban life in the Buddhist age. We may in this connection take into 
consideration ihe hill fortress of Girivraja,^’ which appears to represent 
such an incorporation. Another stage in this process of absorption of 
the pum-system into the village .system is probably indicated in 
Kautilya's Artha&astra, Book TI, Clrapter I. where we are told that a 
sthdniya fortress should be built in the centre of 800 villages, a dror}a- 
ttiakha in the centre of 400 villages, a khdrvatika in the centre of 200 
villages and a sahgahar).a in the midst of a collection of ten villages.®* 
The Vedic Aryas, however, like the Teutonic settlers of Britain, lived 
in villages, and the whole aspect of the economic and social life of the 
Vedic age was purely rural. This is further manifest from the picture 
depicted in the Grhya-sutras which, though of later date, preserve 
nevertheless the Vedic tradition. Thej' are most valuable for giving us 
an idea of the method they followed in .selecting sites for dwelling pur- 
poses and for giving us a description of house-construction at that remote 
age. The Asvaldyaaa Grhya-sutra lays down that the ground selected 
for constructing a house must be non-salinous and should have herbs 
and trees. “ Gobhila tells us that the soil should be “compact, one- 
coloured, not dry. not salinous. not surrounded by sandy desert, not 
swampy.'’ Aavaldyana further goes on : “ The householder should dig 
a pit knee-deep and fill it again wdth the same earth : if the earth reaches 
out of pit. the ground is excellent : if it is level, it is of middle quality : 
if it does not fill the pit, it is to be rejected ; again, after sunset he 
should fill the pit with water and leave it so through the night : if in 
the morning there is water in it, the ground is excellent : if moist, it is 
of middle quality : if dry, it is to be rejected.” 


See Rhys David’s Buddhist India, page 37. 

1 

11,7,2.3; I (Jivananda’s edition). The 

translation followed is that of the Sacred Books of the East. 
is IV, 7, 8 (SBE.). 

0 11,8,2.3.4.5: sjrwffu ^fsir sirff|Tk3 I 9a ^T=a’ 

urk wBnr^i vfwekiT i 
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The villages were not probably much isolated from one another , 
and they were connected by a net-work of roads and cross-roads, which 
were no doubt occasionally used as chariot-roads. That these road.s 
encouraged inland trade is apparent from a hymn of the Atharva- 
yeda}'‘ Indra is invoked to confer blessings and success on the devotee- 
trader who has traversed a long distance : “ I stir up the trader Indi a 

The many roads travelled by the gods that go about between 

heaven and earth let them enjoy me with milk, with ghee, that 

dealing I may get riches .... This offence of ours mayest thou, Agni . 
bear with what dist.ant road we have gone. Successful for us be bar- 
gain and sale ; let return dealing make me fruitful . 

The Arable land (ksetra, urvara). 

The compactness of habitat necessarily involved the existence of 
the arable land outside the villages. Unlike the Teutonic system there 
appears to be no communic ownership of the ksetra and no annually 
variable assignment of laud to individuals for tillage. Who then 
cultivated the soil, and who possessed absolute property in soil ? 

i Having thus selected the site, the As valayan:i (II, 8, 9) says, the house 
holder should have it raeaiured otf as a quadrangle with equal sides to eacli of the four 
direotions, or as an oblong -niidranglo ( : 

or, (as QobiiUa, IV, 7, Id enjoins) as a round island. In all the three forms of house cons- 
tfuction it appears that there was a middle post I Aiv. II, 8, 15) atid bamboo 

staffs joined this main post with the minor posts (.dsr, II, 9, 1). In one form we notice 
two main posts — the northern and tlie southern — with a beam connecting them {Hiranya- 
kesin: 1, 8, 2. 3. 5 27)- For othor details see Qobfula^ IS^, 7, IS; KbUdiray IV, 2, 14 
15; Asv It, 7, 8, 10; see also Zimmer, AUindtsches Leben (the edition available in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of liengal), 149, 153. 

** The Qrhya Sutraa ted us of the crossing of four roads: Gobhilat I'V, 6, 14; 
Hiranyakesin^ 1, 5, Id, 8 ; Kiiddirat IV, 3, 10. The Sdhkkayaaa speaks of chariot-roads 
mIV^7,30. 

At4arva-vedcz, HI, 15: 

"9 sf vg gr^frr sfi i 
qfcvRre 9 5*1.91 9951 11 i 11 

9 991,9! 9991 ^99, 9l 9i9l9;i 9I.9,sf99t 995^1 
% «T ^99IT 999i 99i 9\t9f II ^ II 

591*1^ 9599 «t^9T 91 9*»B^.999 9 | 

159 sn uw 19919^ nftij’ii: 9if^9 91 avg 1 

5^ 9f99;r‘?t *39 Sfl ’9^ 9K95fKI9 9 B » B 

Whitney’s translation. 

A 34 
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From ftgveda, hymn I, 100, 18, it appears that the AryaS after 
conquering the lands of the Dasyus used to divide them amongst 
themselves. Measurement for the purpose of division of soil is referred 
to in another hymn.®'^ There are other Vedic texts too which go 
to show that the fields were cultivated if not owned by individuals 
or probably individual families.®® But nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained from the Rgveda as to the exact nature of the rights of 
the individuals, such for instance as rights of alienation, gift, etc. 
In hymn VII, 6, 5, King Nahusa is said to have forced his people 
to pay taxes,®^ in X, 173, 1, the king is installed into the throne 
of the kingdom®® and in X, 173, 6, Indra is invoked to make the 
viSdh or the commonalty pay tribute to him.’® The payment of 
bali or tax by the people might not imply absolute propertj^ 
of the king in the soil at that remote age, but might mean only a 
kind of personal tax paid out of field-produce®'’ — the idea of tribal 

81 i 

H 

« Rgveda, \, 1 10, 5 : ft I 

wiNuisu ^Tsr u 

13 Rgveda, X, 33, 6: ftv fvg: *1 I 

Cf. also Rgveda, VIII, 91, 5. 6: 

XRiPK ■ftftr ftsVT *lT#f55 fg I 

K I II 4 II 

^ ITT sr i344:TftRT aft ww i 

u; uiwsit fifti ii f ii 

See also Fedic Index (JIacdonell and Keith) : urvara and ksetra. 

34 NT <H 9(^1 <aTT 1 

Ssyana explains in thU passage and in X, 173, 6 as I xhe 

Arthasdetra of Kautilya explains Bali as a kind of religious tax in Bk. II, Ch. 6. Cf. 
the word uvalike in the Ruramindei Pillar Inscription of A^oka. 

36 NIT ^rxrrNH*ffrfV ft^NiwI^i i ftmisdi ni jenrrfflfTnsxmi 

Sayana comments: UrSfN INI I R 

WHI-NfV I 

d« NN Tftnt ’fftNlft Wni I 

S 3 

wm 71 Nftrf7I^T;u II 

37 Cf. a custom that was in vogue about 500 or 600 B.C. The Kurudhamma 

Jataka (No. 276, Fausboll) tells us that a man after carelessly taking a handful of rice 
from a paddy field remarks remorsefully : TR ^1 UNI urJIT ^fifgMTJITft 

^ t %^TU7fr TrUflftrlT I 
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leadership might nob have been strongly associated with the idea of 
territorial sovereignty. But in the age of the Brahmanas the Rajanya 
or the Ksatriya kings were undoubtedly overlords with reference to 
land as well. The Satapatha VII, I, I, 8, refers to a Ksatriya prince 
granting a settlement to a man.^’ In the Aitareya too the Ksatriya 
king is enjoined to grant cultivable fields to the Brahmana who 
conducts the coronation ceremony,*'* and a, reference is made to 
the Vaisyas paying taxes.'*'' In the Sanhhayana Grhya-sutra a 
reference is made to grant of villages by a prince to the priest who 
conducts the marriage ceremony.*' From the above it would thus 
appear that from the age of the Brahmana at least, if not from an 
earlier date, absolute property in soil rested with the king or the tribal 
chief in places where the monarchical form of government prevailed. 
It is however probable that at the time when all had to fight equally 
against the Dasyu enemies, — -when there was no such division of 
the people as the Rajanya (or fighting princely class) and the visah 
or the commonalty, the conquered lands were divided amongst, and 
owned absolutely by, the individual conquerors. It is therefore also 
probable that in regions where republican institutions prevailed such 
as the land of the Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras whose political 
institutions were called vairajya or “ kingless states,”*’^ absolute 
property in soil rested with the individual. Both these customs as 
to property in land are recorded in the Manusarnkita, — thus showing 
their prevalence in subsequent times. Thu.s we are told that the king 
was the “Lord paramount of the soil,”** and that “land is the 
property of him who cut away the wood.”** 

« SBE. 

Si* Aitareya-Brakinana (translated into Bengali by R. Trivedi), Oh. 39, Sec. 6. 

to Ibid, Chip. 35, See. 5. li I, i4, 14 {SBE.). 

ri Aitareya, Ch. 38, Sec. 3. Cf. Panim’s notice of tribal republics in 

(V,3, 114); {\’, 117). 

(V, 3, 116) etc. ; etc. Cf. also Arthasastra, Bk. XI, Ch. 1 ( 

). See Mr. Jayaswal’s “An Introduction to Hindu Polity’’ in the 
Modern Review for May-Septeinber, 1913: also Mr. Makandi Lat’s contribution in the 
Modern Review for January, 192C*. 

Manu. VIII, 39 : fkfhTlsn ^ I 

^ir^rar re'fiifTgiT w. n 

G Ibid, IX, 44: UW I 
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Tillage and crops of the Icsetras. 

The fields were fnrrowecl with a plough pulled as now by an ox 
or a pair of oxen.^* Later on elaborate ceremonies grew up around 
the various stages of agricultural operations. TYie Sdhkhdyana Grhya~ 
sutra, for instance, enjoins that when the plough is being first put into 
motion a Brahmana should touch the plough reciting RV . IV, 57, 8 
Seeds were then sown and when crops ripened harvesting was done 
with a sickle (srni).*^ That the seasonal rainfall primarily served the 
purpose of irrigation is evident from the copiousness of hymns offered 
to Parjanya (rain-godi. Though there are a few references to wells 
or reservoirs for irrigation or other purposes*’ and to manure,** 
intensive cultivation does not appear to be much advanced and was 
undoubtedly incipient.®' The Vedic age, as will be shown later, 
represents that stage of cultivation in which the extensive and the 
intensive methods were combined. 

m'WSrTl g Cf Kulluka’s oommentarv 



a Rgveda. IV. .57, A : 70*1 75^ SIT: "ajS! I 

HSf ^T^ II 

*'> SaA. IV, 13, 4 {SBE.'i. The Vedie verse runs thus: Xpf si: Afflux 

TI»i €tsirsir I Ttif IJsn^^TT Tjsismil^ HtT [| 

*7 Bgveda. X, 101, 3: ffgj | fixTT Tjfg: 

mm || in subsequent times while sowing .seeds a handful 

of them drenched in water with a piece of gold was sown first and the following manira 
was recited { Arthaiafstra , II, 24): VSUVi# WR: I ^X €1^rir ^ tUrfH T 

t'?! II 

<J -J 

« ijr X.IOl, 5. 6 : fflTT^mJT aUTTfSI ^VTWif I fu^xn^X vti 

II TSTT^ l H Sayana 

ftnUSTlfsi I Cf Rgveda, X, 68 . 1. 

There also a reference to chain-pump t kurakra) in Rgveda, X, 102. II 

r*r?T r ^ 

But we cannot infer much from this solitary reference. Compare and contrast the later 
developments in the irrigation method; Arthof astro, II. 24. The Kunala Jataka 
(Pansboll, 536) refers to damming of a river for irrigation purposes. 

» Athanmoedi, III, 14, 3: ^STWlifr jfT% | 

h xix, 3i, 3 : ^buFatt sft j 2 % i 

turn ?[VTg w u 

Contrast the subsequent developments as described in Arthasustra, II 04 
W Otherwise sterility of ksetra would not have been referred to in ~Rgveda VII 1 

itl B. 6 (quoted at foot-note 33. p. .530). See also Sava na’s commentary . 
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As to crops raised, in the Rgveda we come across only two names, 
namely, yava'’' and dhand}'^ In the Atliarva we find another 
name in addition, namely, mdsa ; and the maximum number of 
crops raised is given in the Vdjasaneyl Samhitd, : “ Rice, barley, beans, 
sesamum, kidney-beans, vetches, millet, Panicum Miliaceum, Panicum 
Frumentum, wild rice, wheat and lentils.”^* The Taittirlya Samhitd 
further tells us that there were two harvests every year,^^ and 
describes the time best suited for sowing and harvesting. Thus we 
are told : “ Barley ripens in summer (being no doubt sown in the 
winter) ; medicinal herbs in the rainy season ■ rice in autumn (being 
sown in the summer or earU’ rains) : and beans and sesamum in the 
hemanta and sisira (winter), being sown in summer or in the rainy 
season.” From the above it is clear that the advantage.s of a rotation 
of crops were fully realised. Thus a season of barley {yava) would 
be succeeded by one of vrihi (rice),‘^ bean \mudga or mdsa) and 
sesamum (tila). Besides these other varieties of crops mentioned 
in the Vd,jasaneyl Samhitd, were also sown on the principle of rotation. 
All these facts are quite in conformity with what is noticeable during 
the age of Kautilya. Thus the Artha^dstra^"' tells us that panic 
seeds, Paspalum Scrobiculatum, Phraseolus Trilobus are to be sown 
before or at the commencement of the rainy season {§dU-vnhi-kodravu- 
tila-priangu-ddrakdvarakdh purvavdpdh) ; Phraseolus Mungo, Phraseolus 
Radiatus and saibya in the middle of the .season (ynudga-mdsa-saibya 
madhyavapah) ; safflower, masura, kuluttha (Dolicho.s Uniflorus), yava 
(barley), godhiima (wheat), kaldya (leguminus), atasl (linseed) and 
mustard are to be sown last, i.e. in any suitable time after the rainy 

1, 23, 15; II, 5, 5; V, 85, 3 ; etc. .See Rgcedapadanani Anulcramanikd 

I, 16, 2; III, 35, 3; etc. See Rgvedapadandm Anukramanika. 

VI, 140, 2; XII, 2, 53. See Athurvavedapaddndm Anukramanika, 

^ ^ ^ I Vajasant^yi-Samhitu (Jivananda’s 

edition), XVIII, 12. Griffith's translation has been followed. 

&6 Taittiriya-iSamhita (Mysore Governmerit publication), V, 

I, 7, 3. 

69 91^ %9?STifjTlTrs:i«rrfl ’JwiMfiRJtT- 

STi qflff f y*?. . . Tailtir'iya, VII, 2, 10, 2. 

See also Feiiic Index, I, 182. 

61 Cf. Oobhila, I, 4, 29 aod Khadira, I. 5, 37: '• From the rico (liarvest) till the 
barley (harvest; or from the barley (harvest) till the rice (harvest) he should offer the 
balis or sacrificial rites.” 6S Bk. II, Ch. 24. 
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season {knsumhha-mnsura-hnluttha-yava-godhuma-kaldi/a-atasi-sarsapah 

pa§cadvapdh)}'^ „ , ,, rr t 

Seasons of the Vedic age. 

A-< the Vedic seasons do not exactly coincide with ours, a short 
note on them here would not be out of place. In a hymn of the 
Rgvedu three seasons are mentioned, namelj^. spring, {vasanta) summer 
{gnsma) and autumn (sarad).^^ Elsewhere the rainy season {prctvrs) 
and the winter [hemania. hima) are mentioned.*' The Brdhmanas 
too knew of these five seasons, and in addition another season, 
sisira."^^ The Sdnkhdyana Grhya-sutra, however, mentions only five 
seasons.*' It is probable that during the age of the Rgveda the 
year of twelve months** was generally taken to be divided into five 
seasons only,*’ though a sixth season is recognised in at least one 
of the Brdhmanas. —heminta and sisira being probably identified as 
one .season. According to the Arthasastra the six seasons were thus 
distributed : — 


t-arsd (rainy season) comprising Srnvana and Prosthapada 


mrat (autumnl 

(mid-July to mid-September) 
ASvdyiija and Kdrtika 

he manta 

r {« inter) 
si.Gra ^ 

(mid-September to mid-November) 
Alurgaslrsa and Pausa 

(mid-November to mid-January) 

Mdgha and Phdlguna 

nisanta (spi-ing) 

(mid- January to mid-March) 
Caitra and Vaisdkha 

grlsma (summer) 

(mid-March to mid-May) 

Jyestha and Asadha 


(mid-May to mid- July). 


Mr. Shamasastry’s translation has been followed. 

■5 R‘freda, X. 90, G: J 

’ ih). VII, nj.L 3: vresiTJiwm i fiiiiv 

M g’fl II Cf. aUo VII, 103. 9. X. 'Ol 4: ^ 

?ifi %»Dfir^5|fRg i itrrrjvt n 

Taittinya-Samhita, VII, 2, 10, 2 (quoted at foot-note 56. page 533). 

*5 Sankhayann {SBE.), IV, 18, 1. 

D Rgreda. VII. 103, 9 : ^ *1X1 *1 ^ffR*f-»h% 1 

R4«idj< RTir ’^i=5r% ii 

■j 

See Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Fedag. page 1S3: Zimmer. Altindische.- Leben, 
373-4 , and also Fcdic Index, I, pp. 110-11. 

’■> Bk. II, Ch. 10 (Shamasastry's translation). 
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The Pasture land {vraja, gosjha. suyavasa, and hhila or khihja). 

The next use of land was 'of r-ourse as pasturage of the cattle of 
the coniniunity. The generic terms implying pasture is vraja,^' 
gostha,'^^ suyavasa}'^ It included firstly the nranyas or forest lands 
and waste lands, and secondly a class of land knn-wn as khila or 
khilya. 

There are dispute^ with regard to the meaning of khilu or 
khihja. The word occurs tnice in the Rgvedo — in VI, 28, 2,"‘ and 
X, 142, 3.’* The interpretation of Sayana is quoted with the original 
in the foot-note. The AV. IV, 21, 2. quotes i?r, VI, 28, 2; and here 
the scholiast gives a slightly varying rendering for khila.''^’ In explain- 
ing Aiharva, VII, 120, 4, he explains the word as vraja?* Accord- 
ing t(' Roth these terms denote the waste land lying between cul- 
tivated fields : but he admits that this .sense does not suit the 
passage of the Rgveda (VI. 28, 2) in which it is said that the god 
places the worshipper on an unbroken khilya [ahhirme khilye), and 
he accordingly conjectures the reading akhilye hhinne, " land un- 
broken by barren strip.” Pischel thinks that the meaning intended 
is broad lands, which were used for the pasturing of the cattle of 
the community, and were not broken up by cultivated fields. Olden- 
burg, however, points out that the sen.se is rather the land w'hich 

RV . 1. 10. 7 and 92, 4 ; IX, 94. 1 , etc See Ugvalapadununi Amikyomanika. 

Or r. VIII. 4.{ IT : X. 199, 4 and 191. 4: et<- See Hgvedapadanam 

Aniikramanikci 

jR V. VI. 28. 7 ; VII. 18, 4. VII. 99 3: etc. 'See llgcedititadunaiti Anxiki amanikH. 

'*1 RV, X, 149. 3: ^rT JTi^ I 

Cf. also Rgveda. IV. 1. lo. 

n sniw ^ st ^ i 

‘j.’ifT fir i 

Sayana— ^WnrYff PSsii I fjj ^^rfir I 

^<T H«ff^ iTT h %hT« rtf^WT li 

' ' J ^ 

Sayana— I ffrNrir rjistfajir; VYXtt: msgi: WTpltiw^ifTii 
?ftIST I 

Sayana explain.- Psl"*! as ^SlIiT I 

D 5»rr 5iiT 33^ JIT fqftrri i 

S’®! ii 

sayana — Dg% f^f^rTi: f'lfi'l'il I 
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lav between cultivated fields, but which need not, be deemed to have 
been unfertile, as Roth thought. This agrees with the fact that in 
Vedic times separate fields were already known.” 

It appears that all the scholars from Sayana down to Oldenburg 
have been confounded as to the real meaning of the word. It i< 
evident, however, from their interpretations that Ichilya, implies (a) a 
piece of waste land lying between cultivated fields, (h) which was used 
for the pasturing of the cattle of the community, and (c) which need 
not be deemed unfertile. The expres.sion abhinne kJiilye proved 
a .stumbling-block in their comprehension of the real meaning. Had 
the word been studied with special reference to the agricultural method-^ 
of the age, the sense would have been clear. The expression undei 
question means nothing but an unfurrowed ( *1 -f-f>T^-t-3i ) plot of land, 
or land which has not been taken up for cultivation, used figurativeg\ 
in the sense of distant or unapproachable place or a plot of virgin soil 
which will bring an enormous yield. The existence of khilas shoM' 
that in the Vedic age the Field-grass or Pasture or Two-field System, a-; 
well as the Three-field system was still in vogue. 

The Tv'o-field and the Three-field Systems of the Vedic age. 

Under the Two-field System there would be two plots of land, 
one remaining under cultivation in any particular year or season 
and the other lying fallow (khiJa) after the last harve.st. In alternati 
years or so the fallow lands serving temporarily as pasture land 
would be brought under cultivation. At a time when intensive 
cultivation was still in incipieney. this method would enable lam! 
to recover fertility easily. Sterility of ksetras or cultivable field - 
owing to repeated cultivation is probably referred to in the Flgveda.’"' 
In very early times when the number of crops did not exceed one 
or two, the system was simple : one plot of land would in the particular 
season remain under cultivation, say of yarn (barley) only, while 
the other would remain fallow, saj- after the rice hai-vest. But when 
the number of crops raised increased and the ksetrapati (owner of 
fields) sowed and reaped more than two varieties in rotation,'''’ the 
system followed must have been a Three-field System, three or fom 


See Vedic Index : under khila. 

'• VIII, 91, 5. 6 (quoted at foot-note 33. page 530; see also .Sayana’s comments). 
Vajaeaneyi. XVIIT. 12, seem= to corroborate this. 
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varieties being raised in two of the fields every year and the third 
lying fallow once in every three years. The “ ideal system ” that would 
work may be thus indicated : — 

Let A, B, C be the three fields • then in the — 


1st year, A would produce 
in rotation, saj^. 
yava and vrihi, 
2nd A would be culti- 
vated inten- 
sively for one or 
two crops, 

3rd ,, A would lie fallow. 


B similarly tila or 
mdsa and godhu- 
ma or tnasHraJ^ 
B lying fallow. 


B would produce 
like A of the 2nd 
year. 


C lying fallow. 


(.' producing two 
crop.^^ 


C would produce 
like A of the 1st 
or 2nd year.''* 


The origin of the word suyavasa also points to the existence of 
the Field -grass system. The word is certainly cognate with yav<i 
one of the crops raised in very early times. After the last 
harvest the ksetras were abandoned for pasturage, whence the word i< 
later used in the general sense of pasture or grass. The words khihi 
and khilya are not very frequently mentioned owing to the fact that 
a piece of land did not lie fallow for a long time and that the generic 
terms vraja, gos(ha or gostfia, and suyavasa are used instead. 

The Two-field and Three-field systems seem also to have survived 
much later. Thus, the Yuktikalpataru advises us to resort to thi- 
method when the fields lose their natural fertility owing to repeated 
cultivation.®" 


The Field-grass or the khila System would prevent two main 
defects. First, it would prevent compactness of the cultivable field', 
rendering ploughing troublesome : and secondly, the growing crops 
of the fields, if not protected by fencing, would be liable to damage by 
the cattle grazing in the khilyas. Besides, the system rendered fencing. 


13 Compare Vajasaney' , XVIII. 12: Taittiriya. VII. 2. 10. 2 : and Arehaj<astra,Bk. 11. 
Ch. 24. 

If B produces one crop, C produces two, and vice versa. 

30 Yuktikalpataru (edited bv I^warachandra Sastri). p. 6; RXJT 

c ~ * / r ' 

'flw™ ). 
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if there was any at all at that remote age, ‘‘ not only highly scattered 
but also expensive. To remedy the.se defects the pasture-land, with 
the exception of the amni/as or forest.s, .seems to have been differently 
organised later on during the age of Kautilya, if not duiing the Vedic 
age as well The Arthasastru tells us that at a di.stance of one hundred 
'Ihaniis an enelo.sitre of timber-)tost shall be constructed for pastur- 
age 

The Fores! lands {arunitas). 

The nranijas nK-luding waste-lands were ,'f great economic 
\'alue to the .Arya.s. Hymn X. 14fi. Rrji-edu, clearly emphasises the 
manifold use.s (jf the forest lands. First, they served as natural 
pastures.'-' Secondly, they were utilised as burial places,-* and prob- 
ably in .some cases as cremation grounds too."' Thirdly, the produee 
of the aranijas supplied Ijeyond doubt an essential part of the economic 
needs of the community. They provided the householder with mate- 
rial.s for construction of hou.sos, chariots, sacrificial implements and the 
like. Above all, they were a constant source of fuel for the com- 
munity.-'’ Every householder of the Vedic age appears to have exer- 
cised the Right of blommon or Estover over the woods and forests, like 
the tenement-holder of pre-Xorman England. With the rise of a 

^ inst.inef-.- or ft'nijinjx lielU.- aiv* at Lst-t ob-er\'al)le as early a- Oth oentury B.C 
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highly centralised autocracy under the administration of Chandragupta 
Maurya however such state of things came to an end. and the fore.sts 
became state-monopolies 


Arfha.<-aJitra, Bk II. Ch. ’2 and 17. 
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Pniversity of Madras. 

The Imperial Cholas. 

The year A.D. lUOO opened for soutJi of India with the Chola> in 
the flood-tide of their imperial career. Rising from the wreckage of an 
older dynasty of the Cholas a little more than a century before this year, 
the ne«f dynasty had forced its way to dominance in south India by 
acquiring the Chola country proper, and proceeding onwards to a 
conquest of the Tondamandalam territory dominated by Kanchi. Du- 
ring the century following they made an effort at the conquest of the 
Pandya country and undertook successful invasions even of Ceylon, 
Immediately after, came a period of great struggle with the Rastrakutas, 
the hereditary enemy of the Pallavas, whose successors the Cholas had 
become by conquest of their territory. With the advance of the 
Ra.sttakutas came a period of storm and stress for the Cholas till the 
Ha,strakutas themselves were overthrown in the seventies of the tenth 
century by the rising power of the Chalukyas, The removal of the 
overshadowing power of the Rastrakutas in the north opened the way 
for the Cholas who then were passing under the leadership of one of 
their greatest sovereigns Raja Raja I., a contemporary of the English 
W^illiam, the Conqueror’s predecessor. He possessed the rare combina- 
tion of qualities which distinguished all builders of empires. As a great 
conqueror he exhibited in a remarkably high degree the genius for 
organisation, both civil and military, that marked him out for an 
imperial position. He succeeded an uncle of his on the Chola throne 
about the year A.D. 9S5, and had been already ruler of the Chola king- 
dom for 15 years by A.D. 1000. Almost the first achievement of his 
was a stroke of diplomacy which brought into permanent alliance the 
eastern Chalukyas, probably after a demon.stration of power. A 
marriage cemented the alliance. Raja Raja giving his daughter by name 
Kundavvai to the Eastern Chalukya Vimaladibya. 
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The importahice of the Ghalukya alliance. 

During the period of Ristrakuta power the Eastern Ghalukya^ 
and the Rastrakuta3 were constantly at war along the common frontier. 
Successive rulers of each dynasty give themselves credit for some 
achievement against their dynastic enemy. The overthrow of the 
Rastrakutas and the consequent rise to power of the Chalukyas 
would certainly have thrown the Eastern Chalukyas into alliance 
with their cousins of the west. Such a combination of the two 
branches of the Ghalukya family would have been detrimental to 
the imperial interests of the Cholas and might even have endangered 
their position in the Tamil country. The permanent acquisition of 
power over the Eastern Chalukyas was a matter of vital importance 
to the Chola in the coming struggle against the Chalukyas of the west 
which Raja Raja apparently anticipated. The iraj)ortance of this 
alliance in shaping the course of the imperial history of the Cholas will 
become clear as the history of the conquests of Gahgaikonda Chola 
unfolds itself. 

Raja Raja's empire. 

Raja Raja 1 had a long reign of more than 30 years W*- 
have records of his 29th year in which he gives himself credit tor a 
naval victory against the Cheras at Kandalur.' The next item i^ 

t Modern Trivandram, as identified by the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao. who made an 
attempt to explain Kanialfir ,4~dai to mean feeding houses at Kandalur, a part of 
modern Trivandram : and the •“ taking of Kandnior .iofaj ” is interpreted by him as put- 
ting an end to the free feeding houses. This interpretation is hardly acceptable. The 
whole expression is Kandalur sdlai kalam irmtariiH, “ having broken or destroj'ed tiie 
kalam at Kandalur sdlai.” Mr. Rao was at great pains to show that sdlai means a 
feeding hall. There is hardly any doubt about it; idlai means a feeding hail as wpl! n- 
various other kinds of hall. The actual word which contains the ambisuity, if auv, is 
the word kalam. This word he interprets as meaning plates, and assumes tb.at in th^ 
feeding houses food was served to Brahmans on plates, a feature exceedinslv unlikelv in 
itself. Kalam in the sense of ships is a very ordinary and well-worn term in Tamil 
The Tamil classics often refer to kdlum kalanum meaning carriages and ship.s by mean- 
o£ which articles are brought lor trade. There is besides the feature that no Indian 
monarch is likely to take credit for himself having put a stop to feeding houses. Mr 
Rao gets round this difficulty by saying that he put an end to the feeding only to reinsti- 
tute it in his own name. Nobody that know.s Tamil will accept this interoretation 
of the term, irutta. There is besides the feature that in referiiig to Kandalur the inscrio- 
tions of Baja Raja as well as those of Rajudhiraja give the attribute VUai kelu meanin g 
“ of high waves.” This feature would be out of place in connection with putting a stop 
to feeding-houses. The late Dr. Vincent Smith has accepted Mr. Gopinath Rao’s inter- 
pretation, which has no legs to stand upon. 
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his conquest of Vengainadu. i.e,. the coast country of the Eastern 
Chalukyas ; then follows Gahgappadi 96,000 or southern Mysore ; then 
follows Tadigaippadi (sometimes also written Tadigaivaji) ; this refers 
to the country including eastern Bangalore and the continuous tract to 
the east and north of it, as Nelaniangalam and Banavara are stated to 
be in this division ; then Nolambappadi. the Tunikur and C’hittaldrug 
districts in Mysore, perhaps also a certain amount of adjoining 
territory ; Kudamalainadu the western hill country of Coorg : then 
follows Kollam (Quilon) capital of north Travancore ; then corner 
KaUhgam (the country of Orissa) follow'ed by llamandalani (Ceylon) : 
and then follow Battappadi 7^ lakhs and ”1116 12.000 old islands 
of the sea.” Battappadi 1 \ lakh.s was the country till a few decade.- 
before under the rule of the Ra.strakutas, and now in tho.se of the 
Chalukyas ; and the islands referred to are apparently the island.? 
along the coast in the Arabian .sea. These are the only conquests that 
the inscriptions of Raja Raja claim for him. In this recital there are 
one or two points that require to be explained. Taken as a whole, thi" 
would include all the Tamil country and Ceylon, the whole of the 
present day Mysore and Coorg, all of the Madras Presidency north ot 
Madras to the frontiers of Bengal, including Orissa, tJie i.slands of 
the western sea and Bombay Presidency south of the Vindh 5 'as, and the 
western half of the Nizam’s dominions. Of these Rattappadi compris- 
ing within it the Bombay presidency south of the Vinclhyas and the 
western half of the Nizam’s dominions could not have been acquired by 
Raja Raja although a victory against the ruler seems possible ; 
and all the rest of them are places which were either directly under hi.? 
rule or under rulers who acknowledged allegiance to him. Tadigaivali. 
it has been pointed out, had included in it perhaps the larger half 
of the Bangalore district with a port'on of Kolar adjoining this. Tadi- 
gaippadi seems to have been, in his time, composed of two divisions 
one of which extended into the Bellary district to take in the modern 
ruins of Hampi, the famous Vijayanagar of later history.* So the terri- 
tory actually under Raja Raja had for its boundary the Tungabhadra 
in the north till it joins the Krishna and included the territory along 
an irregular frontier proceeding northw^ards from somewhere near 
Kurnool to the frontiers of the Orissa. This must be noted carefully to 
understand the wars and conquests of his son. 

i Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. lSfi-7: Ind An*., 1901, pp. liO and 
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Rajendra'.'i Conquests in the Dekhan. 

When his son Rajendra, the Gangaikoncia Chola succeeded to the 
throne he had to begin his career of conquest from this northern 
frontier. He was, during the last five or .six years of his father’s reign, 
associated witli him as the heir-apparent, and actually did the work 
of conquest for the father. He seems to have plajmd an important 
jtart, and got his training in these wars. Among the records of his 
reign we do not see that he gives himself credit for any new conquest 
oi' achievement of his till we come to his sixth year. As a matter 
i)f fact one record of his thii'd year is actually in continuation of that 
of his father and raises the presumption that })erhaps up to his sixth 
year he did what he Iiad done as his father’s deputy. Records of 
his sixth year add to the conquests, Idaitturainadu (lit. country 
Imtween rivers). This was hitherto understood to mean the Yedatore 
2,000 in Mysore. That could h.ardly be a new conquest and the late 
Dr. Fleet’s identification of this district with the Raichur Doab * satisfies 
rhe conditions quite well. Having mastered possession of this debat- 
able frontier of all south Indian history he proceeded northwards into 
t he southernmost districts of the Rastrakuta countrj , This territory 
was known as the Vanavasi (Kan. Banavase), the teri’itory associated 
with the rule of the Kadamhas with two capitals Goa and Hangal. 
The next item in his list of conquests is Kollippakkai. This has 
lecently been identified with Kulpak in the Nizam’s dominions 
described in Kannada inscriptions as the “bolt of the south This 
is a place of strategical importance a little to the north-east of Hydera- 
bad and a greater distance south-weso o.f the later capital of Warangal. 
Next comes Mannaikkadaham, This was identified by Mr. Rice 
with Manne ‘ in the Nelamahgala Taluk of ^Mysore, one of the Ganga 
capitals. Tadigaippadi included within it Nelamangala and Bana- 
\'ara, the railway station from which one proceeds to Nelamangala. 
This could hardly be a new conquest. Kadaham is the Tamil for 
kalaka of Sanskrit, and kadaham is a term generally used for a 
fortified city, generally a royal capital. Ibn Batuta uses the word 
ka{aka with other descriptive epithets for Devagiri" itself. This 

i Bp. Ini., XIX, pp. 272 and 295-6. 

* J. Hyler. Archceol. Soc., i, pp. 1-1-36; Ini. An'., xliv, p. 13. 

* Epi. Oar. Mysore M., I, Inir., p. 10. 

* Elliott, History of India as told by her oton Historians, III, p. 59S, 
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]\[annaikkadaliam therefore is the Tamil representation of ifanyakheta 
the Mankir of the Muhammadan historians. The first part, manya, 
would be vrritten nianne in Kanarese, and should be ■nmriTj.ai in Tamil. 
This is described as of unapproachable strength and that is the 
'trength of the fortre.ss that was built by the R astrakutas, in th 
building of the walls of which the Eastern Chalukyas were compelled to 
assist after defeat.'' Then comes a reference apparently to a new 
in\rasion of Ceylon, the carrying away of the crown and jewels of the 
king and the queen of Ceylon, and those of the Pandya left there 
for safety, and the conquest of the whole of Ceylon. We shall revert 
fo this later. He had also to attack the king of Malabar again and 
t.ake possession of the crown and treasure.? likewise. Records of his 
eighth year merely add the island of Parasurama by name Santimat with 
the adjoining islands. Leaving for the moment the conquest of Ceylon 
and Kerala, this series of conquests of Rajendra advances him one step 
farther than his father, and brings him into touch with the Western 
Chalukyas along the whole length of frontier across the peninsula 
This line has no natural frontier to mark it and could be held only by 
holding the frontier fortresses and by constant wars. Records of his 
rcnth year describe accordingly a war with the Western Chalukyas whose 
luler Jayasirfaha he defeated and put to flight at a place called 
.Muyahgi. This must be the same name as Masahgi or Maski where 
an Asoka Inscription was found. The record further states that he 
captured Ratt.appadi 7'| lakhs, and “ the mountains containing the nine 
kinds of wealth.” Rljendra’s achievement probably did not go beyond 
the defeat of Jayasirh'ia. The oaoture and possession of his country is 
<i mere hyperbole. His conquests just short of this may be taken to be 
real as we find his sons advancing the^'etrom for further conquests, the 
G'h..lukjms sometimes adv.ancing as far south as the Palar across the 
whole of the modern Mysore territory. 

Rajendra' s Invasion of Kaliiigam. 

A record of his thi-teenth year claims for Rajendra conquests right 
up to the hanks of the Ganges and across the Bay of Bengal in Burma 
also. 

T'ne Tiruraalai inscription and others of that date, among which 

7 Fleet, Botn Oaz.. I, (ii), p. 402. 

A 35 
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No. 44 from Kolar is of special value, recite his conqiiest.s in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Sakkarakkottam “ l-elonging to brave warriors ”, Madiiraimanda- 
lam “ whose fortresses carried their old flag.s ”, Xamanaikkonam 
‘ surrounded by dense groves”, Panjapalli “of the brave bowmen” 
and Masunidesam “surrounded by green fields.” These records claim 
for him a victory over Indraratha “ of the old dynasty of the moon ' 
in a battlefield at Jatinagar “of old or undiminished fame.” He 
captuied Indraratha with numbers of people and a vast mass of his 
wealth. He then took Odda Visaya “ which was surrounded by an 
unapproachable forest”, and Kosalainadu “asylum of Brahmanas.” 
He then won a victory over Dharmapala and took Dandabhukti 
“ surrounded by groves, the habitat of bees.” He then accpiired fame 
which spread in all directions by valiantly attacking Ranasura and 
taking possession of his kingdom of Dak.sina Lada. He then compelled 
Govindachandra to get down from his elephant and flee, and took his 
territory of Bengal where the monsoon never ceases. He then reached 
the motiths of the Ganges and, having frightened in the field of battle 
Ottamayipala, he took his elephants, the camp of his women and Uttara 
Lada washed by “ the great sea bearing pearl^.” He also took the 
good water of the wave-throwing Ganges. The reaching of the Ganges 
brings his conquests to a close according to his records up to the thir- 
teenth year. 

Rajenclra's Overseas Conquest. 

No. S4 of Channapatna in the Bangaloi-e district, however, also ot 
the thirteenth year, adds other details which bring into the record the 
whole of hi.s over-seas conquests. The inference therefore seems war- 
ranted that the overseas conquests of Rajendra Chola took place in his 
thirteenth year. Apparently very soon after the conquest of LTtarii 
Lacla and the bringing of the Ganges wa.ter to Rajendra. then en- 
camped on the Godavari, he is said to have sent out a fleet of shins 
into the middle of the ocean against Saiigrrimavijayottiihgavarma. the 
king of Kadaram. He captured him .vith all his fighting elephants 
and took from him his royal wealth. He obtained possc.‘^sion of Sri 
Vij.iyain the midst of which was .set the triutuphal arcli, Vidyadhatato- 
rana. with its great doors set with jewi-ls and t.-ap doors. He then 
took the seaport of Pannai. HalaiyCir •■.)f anci<mt fame having for its 
ramparts many hills”, Mavirudihg.am ••which had for its moat the 
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deep sea”, LankaSokam ^ with its impenetrable fortifications”, Map- 
pappalam “ surrounded by deep waters let in for defence ”, Mevilibah- 
gam “ with well-defended fortress walls Vilaippandur provided with 
weapons of defence ”, Takkolam celebrated by the learned ”, Mada- 
malihgani • of gi’eat defences”, llamuridesam " defended by a strong 
fleet of ships”, Manakkavaram “surrounded by groves containing 
honey-bees ”, and Kadaram “ defended in great strength by the sea 
which touches it.” This recital of his oversea exploits would bring 
under his control the wliole of South Burma and the 3Ialaya peninsula, 
perhaps including parts even of Siam. 

The Distinct cliaractei' of the Campaigns according to the 
T irnvatahgadu plates. 

The conquests of Rajendra detailed above from records of his thir- 
reenth year fall into two campaigns as distinct as the two campaigns 
already discussed before. After the war against the Rattappadi of the 
Western Chalukyas he must have returned to his headquarters. If the 
Tiruvalaiigadu plates,* just since published by the epigraphist, is to 
1)0 taken as seating facts as they occurred, he definitely returned to hi.-) 
capital after the victory at 3Iuyahgi and t!ie taking of the mountains 
containing tlie nine kinds of wealth, wherefrom he set out on an ex- 
pedition northwards with the specific purpose of bringing the water of 
the Ganges, in order that he might make his own country as holy iji 
orthodox estimation as that of the region watered by the “ holy Gaiiga.” 
Hence the inference has been drawn by the late 3Ir. Yenkayya 
tliat the expedition was no more than a royal pilgrimage to the Ganges, 
and that by deputy. The inscription on the Tiruvalahgadu plates 
apparently is a composition which tre.ats of the achievements of 
Rajendra as a Digvijaya {conquest of the quarters) of the conventional 
kind, and describes the whole series of his historical achievements in 
conventional epic manner. It is hardly possible even after making 
allowance for the author's sense of epic propriety to regard the cam- 
paign as a mere act of pilgrimage even by deputy. Rajendra seems to 
have been an imaginative individual, with a great deal perhaps of the 
knight-errant in him, though the knight-errant part of his nature wa- 

’ 1 am very much obliged to Rai Sahib Mr. H. Krishna Sastri for kindly letting ni- 
have the u.se of a proof copy of vhis invaluable document for the purposes of this paper. 

• ASR., 1911-12, p. 173. 
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kept well under control both of the conqueror and the .statesman as 
we shall show presently. The notion of the Ganges water must have 
liot into him from the knowledge of the acliievements of an early 
Tamil ruler Seihkuttiivan Bera (Ohera). the hero of the S ilappadhika 
ram wl'.o brought a stone from the Himalayas, had it bathed in the 
flanges and brought it over to his capital Vanji on the west coast for 
making the image of the Chaste Godde.ss ” (Pattini Devi) in addi- 
tion to having given his mother a bath in the Ganges. This Chera 
ruler ‘.s grandfather and a distinguished ancestor of Rajendra Chola 
himself, the great Chola Karikala is credited vvdth having gone as far 
north, and to have obtained gifts from an ally, a treaty power and 
rme who wa.s a “ negligible ” neutral respectively of Vajra (the country 
on the banks ot the Son). Magadha and Avanti ” (Malva). All the three 
sovereigns. Chola, Chera and Pandya alike of ancient fame, lay claim 
to having out out their emblems on the face of the Himalayas. 
There was precedent for imitation as one of the early Pallava rulers 
lays claim similarly, may be fictitiously, to having similarly cut out 
his emblem on the Himalayas in obvious imitation of the achieve- 
ment of these predecessors of his in the south.’* Rajendra, the “Pan- 
dita Chola ’’ as ho is called, apparently read of these achievements 
and obviously wished to make a point to his credit similarly. The 
diplomacy and the warlike exploits of his father had brought him into 
touch with Kalihga (Orissa) iti the north, and the Western Chalukyas 
along a somewhat irregular frontier extending from the region of Central 
India to Dharwar in the south of the Bombay Presidency. By the 
first two campaigns Rajendra had secured his position both in the 
south in his rear and along this doubtful frontier. The next campaign 
seems to have had for it the definite object of bringing Kalinga, to the 
conquest of which his father’s records vaguely lay claim, really under 
the Clrola rule for which pirrpo.se we can give something of a potent 
reason presently. It will conduce however to clearness to take the two 
distinct campaigns of the records of the thirteenth year separately, and 
see what exactly we can make out of the recital of the specific details 
given in these records. 

10 Silappadhikiirani . cantos Cf. and 27. H Ibid, canto II. 00-)04. 

12 Arnaravati Inscription of Siridiavarman. South Ind. Insrr , I. . p. 27, 1. 33. 

13 Kalii gattupparani. canto \3.\. 62: South Ind /n.'jcr. , III, ii, p. 127: also ASB., 
nni-12, p. 176. Jlanuscript anthoiitv, since ma<ie available, seoms to cast doubts upon 
the reading of verse giving authority for this inference. 
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The First Campaign. 

Ket'erriiig back for a moment to the Tirumalai inscription, wc find 
among the places mentioned Sakkarakkottam, Maduraimandalam. 
Namanaikkonam, Panjapalli and Masunidesam. These are all places of 
importance, or fortresses, which Rajendra Chola’s general is said to havp 
taken. Then comes a victory against a certain “ Indraratha of tlie 
dynasty of the iloon ” in a battle field at a place which lias hitherto 
been read Adiiiagar, and which in one of his records is written •' Sadi- 
nagar." The.se records describe the victory at this place decisive enough 
to give him possession of Odda-visat'^a and Kosalainadu. That is one 
definite part of the campaign. Reverting to the details the farthest 
place in this direction Rajendra had advanced before starting on thi'^ 
campaign was Kollippakkai in the Nizam's Dominions. I have pointed 
out already that Kollippakkai is .satisfactoriij^ identified with Kulpak 
almost half-way between the present day Hyderabad and AVarangal, the 
later Kakatlya capital. The campaign apparently began from there, or 
from somewhere not far off. The first place to find mention is Sakka- 
rakkottam. The name of this place is found associated with the early 
campaigns of Kulottuhga Chola with another place Vairagaram. and 
the achievements, specifically associated with the two places, of that 
monarch are the taking of the former and the capturing of elephant- 
in true Kedda fashion jn the latter. The researches of Pandit Hira Lai 
of Nagpur have satisfactorily identified the latter with old Bastar near 
Jagdalpur in the state of Bastar. and the latter in the same viciniti', 
Cakkarakuta is pointed out as the place referred to as Sakkarakkottam. 
which seems quite a satisfactory enough equation.'* The rulers of this 
locality were Xagavaiusis at a pax’ticular time. The territory ruled 
over by the Xagavaihsis may be translated ^lasunidesani in Tamil. 
mmiinam in Tamil meaning snake.” The other three places Madu- 
raimandalam, Xamanaikkonam and Panjapalli must be places in the 
vicinity. Maduraimandalam may be the Maduban, one of the Orissa 
tributary states. Names of places terminating in palli seem common 
enough in that region. One of these states is called Da&apalla. 
and there is a place referred to as Vatapalli in one of the inscriptions 
of the locality.'^ 80 probably all these are places which were in the 

o Ep. Ind., IX, p. 170. '5 ASB., 1911-12, p. 174. 

is Vatapalli in the Chattisgarh division of the O.P. ; cf. Ep. Ind., IX. p. 342. 
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■^aine vicinity and were places of some importance in the territory of 
one ruler, each one of these being either important from a military 
point of view or because it was the head-nuarters of one of the number 
of feudatories that held the teiTitor\’^ among them. It seems to me that 
Indraratha was the dominating ruh-r of the whole region, and these 
were places of importance in his territory ; and Indraratha must have 
!)elonged to the dynasty of the Somavamsis of Cuttack, a ruler who has 
not yet come within the ken of the epigraphists though no doubt the 
late Professor Keilhorn noted an Indraratha among those defeated by 
King Bhoja of Dhara. His capital Sadinagar (Sadinagar of Tamil, 
hitherto read Adinagar. Jajnagar of the Muhammadan historians) is no 
other than Yayatiaagar, believed to be the foundation of one of the 
early Kesari kings of Orissa. This Yayatinagar is identified with a 
])lace called Binka (Sonpur Binka of the maps) on the river Mahanadi 
by Pandit Hira Lai,” Sonpur Binka is on the high road leading from 
the south towards Gaya and Patim, and on the road almost at right 
angles connecting Nagpur and Puri. The north-south road, apparently 
was the main road of communication between India soutli of the 
\ indhj'as and the north, where the obstacle of the mountains was not 
so great and that of the rivers was probabU* not altogether impossible 
to overcome. As a matter of fact the Tiruvalangadu plates do des- 
cribe in clear terms that Rajendra's army crossed these rivers making 
use of the elephants as a bridge. The wording of the Tamil record.s 
makes it clear that the defea t and capture of Indraratha and his people 
enabled Rajendra to take not merely the Odda-visaya which apparent- 
ly was his direct territory, but also enabled him to bring under his 
control the whole of Kosalainadu. the Mahakosala countrv of the central 
provinces which then had become the asylum of the Brahmans. The 
reason for this last statement is not very far to seek. We are in the 
year 1023-26 and some years before this Mahmud of Ghazni had 
attacked Kanouj and had carried his campaign quite far into Bundel- 
khand. The Brahmahas therefore of the “ holy land of India ” must 
have found reason to regard those places as not safe for their residence. 
We do find a number of records of rulers of the Kosala regions making 
giant:^ and bringing in Brahmanas from various localities to reside in the 
district. Hence the clear inference seems to be that Indraratha was the 


Sirpur stone Ins., Ep. Ind., XI, No. 19. 
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overlord of the regions of this part of Kalihga, and the definite defeat 
of him brought under the rule or political influence of Rajendra the 
whole of the region, Mahakosala. This perhaps Avould exclude the coast 
regions of Orissa as we shall see presently. Hence it is that the Tiru- 
valahgadu plates describe in some detail, in verses 114-115, of the 
defeat of this Indraratha, which is metaphorically described as the fall 
of the lunar race itself from its height of glory. 

The Invasion of the territonj hei/otid Orissa. 

Thi.s done. Rajendra's general marched forward apparently in the 
direction of the Ganges, which could be reached either by marching 
straight north, or north-east, or east as the conquest of ^Mahakosala and 
the hinterland portion of Odda visaya brought him almost to the 
frontiers of Chota Xagpur. According to the Tamil records he advanced 
against Dharmapala, and after defeating him took Dandabhukti. “ sur- 
rounded by groves, the habitat of bees.” Here the Tiruvalahgadu plates 
'liffer from the Tamil records. The general is there made to defeat 
Ranasure . the same apparently as the Ranasura of the Tamil records, 
whose territory was according to this latter Takkana Lada (Daksina 
Lada). Whether it was Dandabhukti that rvas first conquered, or 
Daksina Lada would be a matter of some importance in the marking 
out of tlie route of the invasion. Necessarily therefore we shall haA*e 
to settle what Dandabhukti was, and what Daksina Lada before we 
can arrive at a definite conclusion in regard to which of the two was 
first attacked. 

The Two Ladas, North and South. 

To the solution of this geographical puzzle Mr, R. D. Bannerji has 
contributed the most. He quotes a Jaina inscription of the year 62 of 
the Kushana era referring to the country of Radha, from which the Jaina 
monk, who was responsible for the record, came. He quotes two other 
records of more modern times. One of them, of the time of the Sena 
king Vellala Sena, is a record found in a village in the Burdwan district 
which states that the village granted, which is named, was situated in 
north Radha (Uttara Radha mandale). The other record is of Ncirasimha 
II. of Orissa with date equivalent to A. D. 1296 and refers clearly to 
Radha and Varendri as well-known divisions of Bengal.'^ A direct 

■s R. D. Bannerji, *‘Thu Paias of Bengal"'. Memoirs oi the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
yal, Voi. V, Xo, 3. page 72. 
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reference having been found to Uttara Radlia there is a very strong 
presumption that there was at that period a Daksina Radha f>r 
Southern Radha. The Chola record first refers to Takkana Ladain 
(Daksina Lada or Lata), and then to Uttara Ladam (Uttara Lada or 
Lata). Lada was equated with L&ta. quite correctly from the phonetic 
point of view, and taken to mean the country of Gujarat of which 
two divisions were known, northern and southern. It was the late Jlr. 
\ enkayya that changed the equation from Lata to Virata. He did not 
make the change on the basis of any real phonetic equivalent. It 
would be easy to point out authoritative usage for Virata being written 
Virada in Tamil, as Maharatta is written Marada and Lata is written 
Lada.''* Mr. \ enkayya 's only authority for the equation was in a r(>- 
cord which refers to a feudatory of the early Chola Aditya Karikala as 
belonging to the Sagara- Virata dynasty. The Tamil part of the record 
puts in /fdda where the Sanskrit has Virata. Hence his equation Tamil 
L^ada equals Sanskrit \ xrdtai'^ fn itself it is far from satisfactory as it 
is apparently duo perhaps to the ignorance r f the writer of the Sans- 
krit record. Sagara is never connected with Virata, and this associa- 
tion ought to have indicated that the Virata, of the Sanskrit record is 
no other than Rsdha, the existence of which as a division of Bengal 
the writer of the record apparently did not knou'. The connection with 
Sagara would refer the individual perhaps to a family of Bengal. The 
ecpiation between Lada and Virata therefore has no basis in fact, and the 
apparent equation would perhaps support the conclusion that 
actually stands for Radha. We are indebted to Mr. Baimerji for 
the equation of Lada with Radha in Bengal, and the discovery that a 
division of Bengal was known by the name Radha, as else the inscrip- 
tions of Rajendra Mould have lost the character for an accurate his- 
torico-geographical disquisition. The tu-o Ladas '^' of the Tamil records 

Kalingattupparani. XI. V. 111. 

'0 Ep. Rep. for 1906-7. Sec. 05, pp. 87-S. 

‘I The Liida that figures in the story of the Bengal Princess the mother of Siihha 
Bahu, the father of Vijaya, founder of Ceylon, is this Radha or Lada, and has nothing 
to do with Gujarat at all. There are references to Radha in the Jaina Bhagavatl Svtra 
and the Acaranga SiHra. This is described as territory into two divisions Vajjabhumi 
and Sabbabhiimi, Vajrabhurai, and Svabhrabhurais. hard rocky land and wiry. The 
Tamil ccmmen+ator Adiyarkunollar know' Vajra as the country in the basin of the Son 
river. The region was noted for diamonds from the days of Ptolemy to tho-e of 
Tavernier. (See Ball's Tavernier, II, app. iii.) 
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are therefore an equivalent of the two divisions Radha. the 'outhern 
and northern. 

Their Position relatii-e to Dandahhukti . 

If northern Radha corresponded to the Burdwan district of Bengal 
and the region immediately round it, southern Radha must be the por- 
tion of Bengal immediately adjoining Burdwan in the south or south- 
west. It may even possibly he that between the two divisions came in 
some other territory-. So much, however, is certain that southeim 
Radha must be >outh of Burdwan (northern Radha) in point of bearing. 
The doubt actually arises whether there was any division of Bengal 
between the two because of the discrepancy in the order of the names 
between the Tamil records of Rajendra Chola and his Tiruvalahgadu 
plates which can hardly be regarded sufficient to definitely postulate 
intervening territory. The two Ladas being parts of Bengal we would 
be justified in looking for the other division Dandahhukti not very far 
from either. In regard to this particular, the Tiruvalahgadu plates are 
certainly of great assistance. As we have already noted the Tamil re- 
eords state that Rftjendra s general first defeated Dharmapala and took 
his territory of Dandabhukti, defeated Ranasura of southern Radha 
nnd took his kingdom before putting to flight Govinda Chandra and 
entering his kingdom of Bengal. The Tiruvalahgadu plates on the 
eontrary state clearly that Ranasura was defeated and his territory 
taken before the general reached the territorr' of Dharmapala whom 
he ultimately defeated also. The following slokas of this record say in 
more detail what is stated in tliis Uoka itself, that the general reached 
the banks of the Ganges after defeating Dharmapala and having sub- 
dued the princes who were ruling the territory on the banks of the 
Ganges, he got them to carry for his master Madhurantaka the holy 
water of the Ganges. This may or may not be historically a fact. 
The description apparently is a copy of the achievement of the famous 
ancient Chera king Semkuttuvan (Red-Chera). who got the stone from 
the Himalayas carried by the defeated princes. That is only by the 
way. 

Dandabhukti identical with Bihar. 

Rajendra himself had advanced apparently with a reserve force as 
far as the Godaveii, where the general brought him the water of the 
Ganges after having overcome on the way Mahipala and taken from him 
his fame and his royal wealth ”. We shall come to this detail lat‘'" 


Slokn 113. 
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What is to the point here is ( 1) that according to the record southern 
Radha was first conquered before the general reached Dharmapala’s 
territory, and (2) that the conquest of Dharmapala's territory brought 
the general to the right bank of the Ganges. Tt must be remembered 
tliat before entering Radha. wherever that was, the general had come in 
the course of his succes.sful career of conquest to the northern frontier 
of the territory of Kosala and the hinterland of Orissa, wherefrom he 
■started in his further march to the Ganges. If we could assume that 
the two Radhas were adjacent to each other, say north-east and south- 
west of each other, southern Radha and Dandabhukti could be equally 
open to entry from his base. In such a case southern Radha would 
correspond to Alidnapiir and the territory of Bengal and possibW 
even a part of Bihar set over against tlie tributary states of Orissa at 
the present time. Dandabhukti then would have to be immediately 
adjoining it. and capable of being entered into by a hostile force either 
after subduing southern Radha or without it. As a matter of fact the 
roadway seems to proceed through the tributary states to Ranchi 
and Gaya, and therefore it is pos.sible the Tamil records are correct 
that he entered Dharmapala's Dandabhukti first, and either after 
defeating the ruler or in the course of the war itself he had to attack 
and defeat Ranasura of southern Radha on the flank. In either case 
l)e could not have marched to tlie banks of the Ganges leaving his 
flank open to attack by a hostile power like the ruler of Radha. We 
are inclined to agree therefore with Alahamahopadliyaya Kara Prasad 
iScistri that Dandabhukti corresponded to the modern province of Bihar 
minus Orissa. This arrangement would be exactly that suggested bv 
the reference in the Ramapala Carita to a Laksmisura. who is des- 
cribed as a king, contemporary of Ramapala who was tire head jewel 
of all feudatories of forest lands ’ {Samastdtaviha-samanta-calcra- 
riiddmamh) The territorv of this ruler according to our arrangement 
must have been quite on the marches of Bengal on the south-west and 
in continuation of the forest tiacts of the hinterland of Orissa, and quite 
within the limit of the great forest {mahakdntara). 

Dandabhukti : a military fief. 

Coming to Dandabhukti, the name seems to .sugge.st that wherever 
It was geographically, it was the territory given over to somebody and 

<• The PRlas of Bengal.’’ as quoted above, page 72 . 
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enjoyed by him as a military fief (Dandabliukti) . When and in what 
circumstances could this part of the country between the Ganges, say 
from Allahabad to Bhagalpur, and the present day frontier of the 
Central Provinces and Orissa, have become such a fief ? There are a 
few interesting details that Mr. Bannerji himself provides for explain- 
ing this position. He gives a number of interesting details of a 
Rastrakuta family in Magadha and their connection with the Palas of 
Bengal. In fact Ramapala’s mother was the sister of Mahana who 
played an important part in his reign. He further gives reference 
to a Jayasirhha as lord of Dandabhukti and identified Dandabliukti 
with the district of Midnapur’* which would certainly go against the 
coui'se of Rajendra’s campaign according to his records. We need not 
go into the details of this reference so far as they are connected with 
Ramapala and his time. For our present purpose all that we require 
is the fact that there was a family of Rastrakutas in Magadha. 
When did they come there and wliy did this particular territory get to 
be called Dandabhukti ? The Maliamahopadhyaya identified Danda- 
bhukti with Bihar on the gi'ound that the Tibetans called the town 
Ottantapuri. and the Muhammadans called it Advand Bihar. Mr. 
Bannerji would controvert this position by quoting the Ramacarita 
where a feudatory of Ramapala by name Jayasiihha. ruler of Danda- 
bhukti, defeated Karnakesari. king of Orissa, at the time. Hence 
he would place Dandabhukti somewhere near Midnapur. The defeat 
of the king of Orissa by a ruler of Dandabhukti does not necessarily 
involve that the attack must have been delivered from the north- 
eastern frontier of Orissa. It would depend upon what the actual 
extent of the Orissa territory was, and Orissa could be attacked straight 
from the north in behalf of Ramapala as from the north-east. 

Bihar a military fief of the Rastrakutas. 

That Bihar was Dandabhukti would rest upon other considera- 
tions. As the name itself indicates Bihar must have been on the 
frontier of some important empire or kingdom, which on that side 
required protection against a powerful enemy. A chieftain or a family 
of chieftains must have been placed there in special charge of this 
military duty, and the province given to him as a military fief 
which gives for the province itself the name Dandabhukti. The 

“ Palas of Bengal.” pages 88-80 ; also Ep. Ind., IX, 322. 
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existence of a family of Rastrakutas in the region of Magadha in 
days of Ramapala, the last great Pala ruler, would seem to offer the 
(explanation. What had the Rastrakutas to do with Bihar, when 
did they come there and what was their position with respect to the 
Palas of Gauda. the Gurjj.aras of Kanouj and Gie Rastrakutas of 
Malked ? The answer to the.se questions would at once explain the 
position of the Rastrakuta Karnatas in Magadha. and why Magadlia 
came to be called Dandabhukti. Two inscriptions of Govinda III 
state that the Rastrakuta Dhruva (eir. A.D. 780-S0(») Quickly 
caused Vatsaraja, intoxicated with the goddess of the 'overeignty 
of Gauda that he had acquired in the east, to enter upon the path 
of misfortune in the region of Maru.” That means the Rastrakutas 
intervened with effect against the Gurjjaras conquering and taking 
effective possessioi\ of the country of Gauda (north Bengal), and 
confined them to their own territory in the desert regions of Rajputana 
extending to modern Gujarat. The Rastrakuta Karka II. A.D. 
812-13 claims in tlm Baroda grant to have made Ids arm ’the door 
bar of the country of the Lord of Gurjjaras, who had become evilly 
inflamed by conquering the Lord of Gauda and the Lord of Vanga.’’ 
This means again that this feudatory of the RasG’akuta perhaps took 
part in the same campaign to prevent the Gurjjara conquest of Bengal, 
north and south. 

A Ita‘^(rakuta Family of Central India. 

As against these must be noted the Pathari stone inscription 
of Parabala of date A.D. 861. Parabala’s grandfather was Jejja, and 
the record states that an unnamed elder brother of his acquired 
Lata Rastra by defeating a very lai’ge number of Karnataka troops.'^” 
In the words of the late Professor Keilhorn his elder brother, having 
defeated in battle thousands of Karnataka soldiers, whose might 
was increased by arrays of enemy’s elephants, obtained the broad Lata 
kingdom. ■' This cannot refer to the Gujarat Rastrakuta Karka, 
or his father. Xeither of them wmn victories against the Karnatakas 
who at that time could have been no other than the Rastrakutas 
themselves. Jejja and his elder brother alike belonged according 
to the record to the Rastrakuta family. The record itself is found in 

Bom. Gfl*., Vo], I. Part I. page 486. 

Ep. Ind.. JX, No. 84, V. 7, pp. 252 and 255. 
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tlie north-western coz’ner of the Central Provinces and almost in the 
north-eastern corner of th" territory of Bhopal in Central India. This 
family of Rastrakutas in Central India at the time must have 
fought against the Rastrakiitas themselves of the imperial family or of 
their relatives of Gujarat : and if so. it probably was in behalf of the 
Gurjjaras. Where would the Lata kingdom then have been, ■■ the 
broad Lata territory ” ? Would it not be the two Radhas rather than 
the Lata (Gujarat) where there was another dynasty of ruler.s at the 
])eriod and which could not be held by two dynasties at one and 
the same time ? It was Karka II of Gujarat that defeated the 
rebel Rastrakutas The record next proceeds to state that Jejja’s 
son Karka (not tiie Gujarat Karka) defeated in battle a certain 
Xagavaloka and ” caused him quickly to turn back. " The late Dr. 
Keilhorn was inclined to identify this Xagavaloka with Xagabhat-T. 
the Gurjjara, The title Xagavaloka, however, has a family likeness 
to the Rastrakuta title such as Khadgavaloka, and the reference in 
the record itself to the rows of “ palidhvaja banners” fluttering over 
the army that Karka defeated is a clear indication that the enemy de- 
feated was the imperial Rastrakuta of the south, or his Gujarat feuda- 
tory. Next we come to his son Parabala. We find him already enter- 
ing into a family alliance with Dharmapnla of Bengal, who married 
Rafihadevi daughter of Parabala, the Rastrakuta who had been wrong- 
ly identified with Govinda II l."^’ This was about the end of the 9th 
century A.D., the inscription being dated in 861. 

The rise of the Chandels moves the Rdstral'htas into Magadha. 

The position of Pathari and the assertion of the independence of 
the Rastrakuta governors thereof w'ould warrant the inference that 
this family of Rastrakuta feudatories in Central India became feuda- 
tories of the Gurjjaras, and by fighting successfully against the imperial 
Rastrakutas, made for themselves an independent position by trans- 
forming the military fief tliat was conferred upon them either by 
the Rastrakuta emperor, or the Gurjjara ruler, into an independent 
kingdom of their own, in the century immediately following and amidst 
the innumerable changes of fortune between the Gurjjaras and the 

21 Fleet. Bn m. Onz. 4' 2 and p 408 for a specific reference to a rebelliop of the 
tributary Raspakilros aeainsr the accessions of Ainoghavarsa. 

21 Fleet Bom. Gnz , Vol. I, parr 2, page 394. 
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Rastrakutas. This feudatory family played their pa,rt apparenth- 
well that they removed themselves to the eastern part of their terriLory 
to be a little aside of the field of war. They quietly pursued their 
fortunes peacefully and created for themselves a kingdom in Magadha 
which bore the name Dandabhiikti as forming either a part or the 
whole of their former fief. As the late Dr. Hoernie points out. the end 
of the 9th century and the first decade of the 10th century find 
the old powers and the rising ones arranged in a kaleidoscopic 
pattern somewhat in this wise. The family of Chedis in Bundelkhand 
that was rising into importance had involved itself in :i. quarrel 
with the ruling prince of the Gurjjaras and got into an alliance 
with their enemy the imperial Rastrakuta. The immediate neighbour 
of Chedi, the Chandel chief Yasovarman who was rising into importance 
just then, had allied himself with the ruling Gurjjara.^*' Almost about 
the same period we find the Ra.strakutas of Magadha allying them- 
selves with the Palas of Gauda. T!ie reference in the iii'jci'iption 
of Krishna III that the Gurjjaras lost the hope of ever taking Kalah- 
jara and Citrakfita is the result of this position. Tt seems therefor(' 
likely that Bihar was granted by the Gurjjaras or the imperial Ra.s- 
trakutas in the first instance as Dandabhukti to a family of Rastvaku- 
tas settled in Central India, who had so far developed this fief as to 
become in the generations immediately following almost an inde))end- 
ent kingdom of their own. 

The Paid rider of Dnnrlnbhiikfi. 

The ruler of Dandabhukti, contemporary with Rajendra Chola is 
stated in all his records alike to be Dharmapala. About this time ap- 
parently Mahipala ruler of Gauda or Xorthern Bengal, had so far asst-rted 
his authority over the Karnata territory of Bihar, the ruler of which 
must have .suffered a crushing defeat, possibly at the hands of the Gurj- 
jara Mahipala and his feudatory allies ri-^ing in the immediate wontier, 
as to drive the Rastrakuta dynasty into an eclipse. Dharmapala rul- 
ing over Dandabhukti therefore was ajtparently like the two others 
Sthirapala and Vasantapaia who have left records in Benares, a relative 
of i\taiffpala governing for liim the territory of Dandabhukti at the time 
The defeat of the Karnatas by .Mahiofila. the Pala kins, and his 


JRAS HtiU. p 648. 
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conquest of the territory in consequence, are just possible on this basi-, 
but it would, in the actual circumstances in which the fact is mentioned, 
be better to refer the defeat of the Karnatakas to ^fahlpala, the C4urj- 
jara. Commenting on the failure of Rajendra's geneial to cross the 
Ganges and attack Mahipala of Gauda. Mr. Banner ji has the follow- 
ing ; “ Curiously enough he (Rajendra Chola) did not attempt to cros< 
the Ganges to the other side. The Tirumalai inscription beincr a 
prasasti does not mention such details, but the desired details are sup- 
plied bj' an ancient manuscript discovered bj^ iMahamahopsdhyaya Kara 
Prasad Sastri and now in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Benv?! 
In 1893 the Mahamahopadhvaya published notes on a find of ancient 
Sanskrit manuscripts, among which was a drama named Canda Kansila 
l)y Arya Ksemisvara. This play was enacted before the king by hi-: 
order, and it contains a verse in which the king M-.hipala I. i.s compared 
with Chandragupta and a people named Karnatakas to the Xandas 
So this contemporary work gives the credit of defeating the Karnatakas 
to Mahipala. The Karnatakas seem to be the southerners, who invaded 
Bengal under Rajendra Chola. It appears that though Mahipala I. was 
defeated by Rajendra Chola when he crossed into Radha from East 
Bengal, he prevented him from crossing the Ganges into Varendra or 
Xorthern Bengal, and so the Chola conqueror had to turn hack from the 
banks of the Ganges. The manuscript on which ^Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kara Prasad Sastri relies is not a modern one as it was copied in 1331 
A.D. The invasion of the Chola king did not change the political divi- 
sions of the country, but had left one permanent mark in the shape ot 
a body of settlers, who occupied the thrones of Bengal and Mithila a? 
the Sena and Karnata dynasties during the latter days of the Palas.’’ 

Examination of Jlr. Banner ji's views. 

Ih this rather lengthy extract from Mr. Bannerji's paper there arc 
a number of points connected with the Chola invasion of Bengal which, 
require detailed consideration. The points which call for remark are 
( 1) whether the drama Canda Kausika was a play enacted before 
Mahipala of Bengal : (2) whether there were any Karnatakas in the 
army of Rajendra Chola for him to leave behind as a colony in Bengal 
which in the following century according to Mr. Bannerji rose to be 
rulers of Bengal itself; (3) whether the Chola conqueror turned back 
from the banks of the Ganges because he was defeated by the ruler of 
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tho territory on ^icle of the river. T shall take them in the order in 
which T have noted them above. In reorard to the drama Can'fa 
KnuHlca the particular Mnka eoneerned Ls set down below for ready 
teferencm-'’ This verse is described in the prosp ])assat;e precedino: it as 
' fj.prasn.^fi qatha (stanza in praise) which embodies tin- matter as those 
proficient in the knowledge of the past (fjiimridah) knew.” Looking 
into the c/at7m more closelv the following facts stand out clear. As 
history knows Ohandragnpta adopted the policv of Clianakva, uprooted 
the Nandas and occupied the throne '’t Pat dipntra bv taking possession 
of the capital as well as the t''rritorv- iMagadli v of the Nandas. This 
is the first jiart of the aatkn. The second oart savs Chandragupta is 
l)orn now as ATahlftrda, in order to uproot the Nandas who at the time 
had come into the world in the shape of the Karnatas, There are two 
points of the four-footed comparison in the first part that dp not come 
in for specific mention in the latter part of it. First there is no mention 
of the policy of Canakya or anything similar : and secondly there is 
no mention of Magadha. As regards the first of these two defects the 
prose passage introducing this qathn refers to it indirectly bv saving 
that Mahipala was a king who was not to be restrained by the evil 
counsels of his ministers, The second point. i\ragailha is certainlv not 
specifically mentioned, but is obviously implied in the slohn. There 
will be no point in the comparison if the Karn-itas could not be referred 
to the Rastrakutas who we^-e the only reigning Karnatas of the time, 
and the feudatory families from among themselves that thev sent out as 
was pointed out above to govern distant provinces. It seems therefore 
warranted that the statement in the qnt^r, involves the conpimst of 
Magadha and implies the extinction, at anv rate a suppression for the 
time being, of the ruling dvnastv of Magadha. the K-arnatas in this 
particular context. This Kads us on to the second point of Mr. Ran- 
iierii’s argument that the Karnatas were the garrison, or something 
similar, left by Rair-ndra Ohola in that regmn. It is impossible that any 
part of Rajendra Ohola's armv cnnld h- copsid-r -d Karpata in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It seems eqnally nnwarr.ant°d to assume 

so Yah naiiiirltia vakrtiqahan'inYrtiyn Cannk'n-n'aim 
ii'tviJ Nandiin Kwiimanniri’-ntn r’„)> 

Karndt/iV'^m dhrivamtivinn^uund ya tnuP'-n hr/nfiini 
dordrtrpadh'iah aa ntinarabhrivnr'^hri Mnh-n'dr du^-nk 

it Sdisto.tmi duPlnmaitja hudihi vdqnra nltni’nit ,)ihara-h.hn<d S’lg Mahlpahi 
devina. 
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that Rajenrtra ever had in mind occupation of enemy country. The 
purpose of the whole of his invasion was at the very most to compel 
the rulers of Bengal on this side of the Ganges to acknowledge 
allegiance to him. His real object such as we could infer from all 
that is known of this invasion will appear later. Granting that there 
was a contingent of the Karnata soldiers in the army of the invading 
Chola it seems at the very best doubtful that he would have left a 
distant province like Magadha in charge of what to him must have 
been a foreign contingent. Coming to the third point there is nothing 
in the evidence exhibited 133 ^ Mr. Bannerji in this paper on the Palas of 
Bengal, nor in the records available to me on the Chola side, to 
warrant any defeat inflicted by’ the ruler of Bengal upon the Chola. 
The limit of the Ganges seems to have been imposed upon the general 
by his own master. The real object of the invasion, apart from the 
epic motive, seems to have been the thorough conquest of Kalihgam 
which then, as traditionally before, was divided into three sections 
the Trikalifigam, and which his father Raja Raja claims to have brought 
under his influence. ** 

The Kartfuias of Canda Kau§ika. 

The conclusion therefore seems inevitable that the Karnata 
dynasty' referred to in the gdtha of the Canda Kausika is an 
older dynasty of Magadha which must have existed in that locality 
long anterior to the date of the Pala king Mahlpala. It would 
^eem much better to refer the Mahipala of the Cat^da Kausika 
to the Gurjjara king Mahipala of Kanouj. According to the investiga- 
tions of the late Mr. Jackson, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and the late 
Dr. Hoernle, the Gurjjaras and the Rastrakutas were the hereditary 
enemies of each other, and at the commencement of the 9th century 
the Rastrakutas had the upper hand of it in Central India and 
asserted their authority so far as to drive Vatsaraja from the occupa- 
tion of Bihar and Bengal into the deserts of Rajaputana itself. The 
Pathari inscription of Parabala makes the point clear that Parabala 
and his father were influential rulers in the region, and perhaps the 

32 There is distinct reference to a Vada-Kalihgftm (North Kahnga) in tlie Kalingattup- 
parani. It is the failure of this ruler to pay tribute as distinct from that of Katak 
(Cuttack), that brought on the great Kalihga War of Kulottuiiga I., Canto XI, St. 27. 
There are numbers of reference to the seven Kaliogas in the course of the work. 

A 36 
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region adjoining in Magadha. Hence the explanation of the marriage 
alliance between Parabala’s da,ughter Rannadevi and Dharmapala the 
Pala king of Bengal. With the accession to power of Mihira Bhoja of 
the Gurjjaras, the Rastrakuta influence in Central India undergoes a 
visible decline. Bhoja and his successor Mahendra Pala extended the 
power and territory of the Gurjjaras to such an extent that Dr. Hoernle 
regards that the power of the Kanouj Gurjjaras reached its zenith 
under Mahendra Pala. According to the Bagumra grant Dhruva Raja 
II. of Gujarat, for whom the date xA.D. 866 is available, claims, “ that, 
unaided, he easily put to flight the very strong army of the Gurjjaras 
which had been reinforced by his kinsmen ; and that he defeated a 
powerful king called Mihira,” Mihira Bhoja obviously. It was in 
the period immediately following that the Rastrakutas of Central India 
perhaps moved farther east, and the relative position of the allies indi- 
cated in a previous section came into active working to maintain the 
balance of power. It seems to be about that time that the Chedi rulers 
and the Chandels came into prominence in the region of Bundhelkhand 
and Central India, and that the Rastrakutas found it necessary to get 
into alliance with the ruler of Bengal. What exactly it was that brought 
about the change of relationship between the Gurjjaras and the 
Rastrakutas of Magadha is not clear unless it be the alliance between 
the Chandels and Mahipala,®* the territory of the former a great deal 
overlapping that of the Rastrakutas of Central India. Hence it 
seems a proveable hypothesis that the Karnatas of Magadha that figure 
in the records of the Pala kings of Bengal were the Rastrakutas 
who settled themselves in Central India, and cutting off political 
relationship with the mother dynasty made for themselves a kingdom 
first in Central India and subsequently in Magadha. It is the ascent to 
power of Mahipala, the Gurjjara, that brought them under a political 
eclipse so effectively that we lose sight of them altogether all through 
the tenth century. It is this fact that seems to be preserved in the gathei 
of the Garida Kausika. There is no need therefore to postulate a 
Karnataka contingent in Rajendra Chola’s army, and of its being left 
behind to hold the territory of Magadha in behalf of Rajendra Chola. 


/ 
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The GeneraVs tribute of Ganges water. 

The Dandabhukti of Dharmapala therefore is Bihar from which 
the Chola general turned against Ranasura and took his kingdom of 
Daksina Lada. He then marched east or north-east against Govinda- 
chandra of Bengal of whom we know as yet nothing. Turning from 
thence towards the mouths of the Ganges he took Uttara Lada having 
frightened in the field of battle “ Otta Mayipala ” . The general took 
the holy water of the Ganges and brought it down to his master 
who was then on the banks of the Godavari apparently on the march 
himself in support of his general, it may be for a further campaign 
overseas. 

The tracing of this route of march for the general of Rajendra 
becomes possible on the clear indication given by the Tiruvalangadn 
plates that at least one of the main objects of the invasion wa« the 
bringing of the Ganges water. If this were all that was expected to be 
accomplished, it is apparent there is no particular reason that the 
general should have made any effort to cross the Ganges at all. The 
real object of the invasion seems, however, to have been the clearing of 
the flank for the over-seas expedition for which, for some reason or 
other, it was felt necessary that the whole of Orissa should be 
brought under Chola influence. Thus then Rajendra ’s invasion of the 
north was to make an impression of his power upon the rulers on thii- 
side of the Ganges extending from perhaps Allahabad or Benares down 
to its mouth. Hence after leaving Dandabhukti he ha,d to attack 
Bengal, at least one part of it, then march southwards towards the 
Ganges-mouth attacking and putting under tribute probably the ruler 
of Radha or Burdwan and going to the mouths of the Ganges, return 
towards the Godavari by way of the coast. 

Who ivas the Mahlpala attacked by the General? 

Sloka 119 of the Tiruvalahgadu plates states in clear terms '• hav- 
ing defeated Mahipala and having taken possession of his fame and 
his jewels, the general brought to his master the water of the Ganges." 
The statement seems explicit that a Mahlpala was defeated . In Moka 
116 this record states clearly that Dharmapala was defeated meaning 
apparently the ruler of Uttara Radha. Then come in the details about 
the fetching of the Ganges water in the two Mokas following. Then 
occurs the mention of the defeat of Mahlpala. The following doka ( 1 20) 
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states tliat Rajendra Chola himself captured a large number of ele- 
phants of the monarch of Orissa whom he killed in battle along with 
his brother and his army. It is in the course of this battle that Rajen- 
dra Chola performed the feat of striking down dead a mad elephant 
turiouslv charging his own. Then having conquered by the great army 
that he .sent forward, Kathaha, he brought •'■the whole of the earth” 
under his atithority and protected it for a long time. He then 
returned to his capital and set up there a “pillar of victory” made 
of the water of the Ganges which became famous in the world under 
the name Cholagaiigam. For my pre.sent purposes the points to be noted 
in this account are (1) the conquest by the general of the region inter- 
vening the mouth of the Gange.s and perhaps Orissa proper, defeating 
.^lahIpahl there : (-) his joining forces with his master and going forward 
to attack the king of Orissa who was defeated and killed in battle ; and 
i.‘l) the .sending of the naval invasion after these two events. In 
regard to Xo. 1, the Tiruvalahgadu plates are explicit, and the Tamil 
records properly understood would be equally clear ; but hitherto the 
Tamil records have been somewhat misunderstood owing to imperfec- 
tions in the writing, and this misunderstanding has been fruitful of 
errors in respect of the identification of the Mahipala of this campaign 
with the .Mahipala of Gauda or Bengal. IVhen first the Tamil records 
were published the record was apparentl}’ read Mahipala of Sahguk- 
kdtlam. This misunderstanding arose from the fact that the inscrip- 
tion actually contained the expression Sahgoltamahipala. The 
reading actually is, in the Tirumalai inscription, V ahgala-desamun- 
dodugadar-chaiigugotlan-Mahipalanai. The variant is given in a foot- 
note Todii-galar-chahguv-oUal}^ It is this reading that led to the 
inference of a place Sahgukkdttam of which Mahipala was the ruler. 
The same expression is given in the inscription 7-A of Nalamahgala 
taluk, Bangalore district, as Todu-kadar-Sahgottal-MaylpdJalai. It 
is apparent that in this particular reading the last letter is an 
error for nai. So it is likely that the I at the end of the word 
previous is a mislection also. Turning to 84 of Channapatna in the 
-ame district you have the reading Todu-kadar-Sahgamotta-MaM- 
pdlanai which gives apparently the correct reading. Accepting this 
reading, the meaning of the whole expression would be that the 
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person reforred to is “ Obta-Maliipala of Saghatna wliich touche' 
the sea. ’ The first three words in full in Tamil would be Todu- 
kadar-Changamam, which means the riv-er mouth which touches the sea. 
This gives altogether a different significance to the whole expression. 
It means nothing more than that the particular Mahipala's territory 
was on the sea-shore beginning with the mouth of the Ganges. The 
word Otta. the Tamil for Odda, placed before Mahipala defines the 
position of the ruler more closely than even the geographical adjunct' 
preceding. The word IMahipala is capable of being rendered merely 
king. It can also be a proper name Mahipala. As it occurs in the 
Tiiuvalahgadu plates the rendering that Mahipala was the i)ro})er 
name would be more acceptable. In the generality of the Tamil 
records either of the renderings will do equally well. Whether tlie 
word actually stands for a person Mahipala, or merely the king of 
the locality, it must be an Odda or Orissa king, and not Mahipala kiiiL' 
of Bengal under any circumstances. The distinct personality of the 
ruler of Vada-Kalihgam (North Orissa) in the KalihgaUuparani ^cnihl 
warrant a distinct ruler for the coast portion of Kalihgam, e.xtending 
from the Mahanadi or Vaitarani to the mouths of the Ganges. It is 
apparently the king of this north Kalihgam that is referred to in the 
inscriptions as Otta 3Iayipala. It seems clear therefore that Rajendra 
general did not come into direct contact with Mahipala of Bengal at 
all, unless it be through Dharmapala of Dandabhukti ; and that the 
Mahipala who actually finds mention in the inscriptions is Mahipala of 
North Orissa. The conclusion indicated previously seems therefore 
warranted that the object of Rajendra’s invasion was limited to this 
side, on the nearer bank of the Ganges, and that therefore the assump- 
tion of any battle between the Chola armj' and the army of the Pala 
king of Bengal is on the facts available unwarranted. 

The Object of the Conquest oj these Regions. 

The second point; that the general brought the Ganges water to 
the Chola monarch on the banks of the Godaveri, the marching to- 
gether of the monarch and the general into the territory of Orissa and 
the definite defeat of the king of Orissa with his brother in battle, 
are incidents that are described clearly only in the Tiruvalahgadu 
plates. The other inscriptions mention the defeat of Orissa in general 
terms, and pass on to the details of the overseas expedition. The 
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additional details given in the Tiruvalahgadu plates make the object of 
thii« invasion very clear, that is, the conquest of the whole country 
of t)rissa, namely, the coast region and the country set over against 
it in the interior reaching up to the banks of the Ganges. Possibly 
it gives us an indication of what exactly is to be understood by the 
several references in the Tamil work Kaliiigattuparani of the sev’en 
Kalingani.s (SaptakaUhgam). The invasion therefore had no further 
object apparently than the complete subjugation of Kalihgam. This 
was jiarticularly necessary in view of the overseas expedition that must 
have become necessarv for some reason or other, and it will appear 
in the course of the narrative of that expedition that the Kalihgas were 
]ios>ibly rivals in the oversea empire in connection with which the 
overseas expedition was actually undertaken. All Rajendra’s records 
uniformly state that, having reached the mouth of the Ganges and 
lutving defeated the ruler there and brought Orissa under subjection, 
the expedition set forward in ships which drew out to mid-sea and 
set sail from tlicT'e. The actual starting point of the expedition there- 
fore was in the coast region of Kalihgam. Would the inference then 
not be warranted that the fleet of ships was got ready and the expedi- 
tion >et forward from Paliir. the • Apheterion of Ptolemy? This 
Palur. Col. Gerini locates on the banks of the Ganjam (or Rsikulya) 
liver and has satisfactorily identified it with Palur bluff of the sailors, 
which is near Pfilur village, which again is not v^ery far from the 
](respnt day port of Gopalpur.®'’ 


The uver/ieus expedition : its objective. 

According to these records of Rajendra. a fleet of ships was got 
ready which drew out to sea and set forward from there against a king 
of the name Sangramavijayottungavarnian of Kadaram. The Tiruvalah- 
gadu plates do not give the name of the king, but mention the country 
as Kataha. Before proceeding to consider the details of the expedition 
wc -Iiall have to settle what exactly the country was against the ruler of 
which Rajendra sent out the expedition. The mention of the name 
Kadaram in the form Kataha in the Tiruvalahgadu plates would make 
the two places the same and establish the eejuations. Sans, kataha 
equals Tam. kaeldrani. This place, the Kadaram of the inscriptions. 
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had hitherto been identified with Burma, and of the other places men- 
tioned in connection with this particular invasion the only place that 
was at all satisfactorily identified was Takkola. The identification of 
Kadaram with Burma stands upon a very slender footing as it seems, 
and cannot be held to be at all satisfactory. The large Leiden Grant of 
the year A.D. 1006 which made a grant of land to the Buddhist 
\ ihara at Negapatam, at the instance of the ruler of Kataha gives a 
certain number of details regarding the monarch and his country. The 
Sanskrit part of the charter describes the ruler as Sri Maravijayottuhga- 
varman son of Cudamanivarman. He is said to have belonged to the 
Sailendra VarhSa (the dynasty of SailendraV and w.qs the Adkipati 
(ruler) of Sri Visaya ruling over Kataha. The Tamil part of the same 
charter describes Cudamaniv’arman as the Raja of Kadaram. We 
find again here Kataha ecpiated with Kadaram, anrl the ruler is described 
alike as the ruler of Kadaram and Sri Yijaya. So whatever country 
Kadaram may be identified with wdll have to answer the other details 
as well. The ruler of Kataha was also the ruler of Sri Visaya. The 
one may be the capital city and the other the name of the kingdom. 
It might just as well be that these two may be two parts of the territory 
ruled over by this dynasty of rulers. The identification therefore is of 
the utmost importance. To make confusion worse confounded we get 
another name in Tamil literature which in spite of apparent confusion 
does seem to throw some light actually'. The early classical Tamil 
poem Pattinappalai refers to the wealth of Kalaham among the imports 
into Kaveripattanam. The commentator, who must have lived some- 
time about the thirteenth century, ecjuates Kajjaham with Kadaram.®^ 
Among the places from which imports are referred to in this particular 
connection tlie imports from Kalaham are described in general terms as 
articles of consumption the last word being used in the technicallv 
economic sen.se of the term. Noting this point we have arrived at this . 
that Kajaham and Kadaram are Tamil variants of the same name, or 
at least two names of the same place, the corresponding iSanskrit name 
for the locality’ being Kataha. 

Pattinappfilai , line i'Jl , and Naehcliinarkmivar’s comment thereon. Alali. Svamin- 
athaiyar'^ foot note giving Burma as its equivalent is l.asedon the epigraphist’s identiBca. 
tion 
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Identification of Kaddram. 

The records of Rajendra makes it clear that the invasion was un- 
dertaken against the ruler of Kadaram. It would be necessary, first of 
all, therefore to settle where Kadaram was, and then, who the ruler of 
the locality was against whom Rajendra felt it necessary to send an inva- 
sion. Reference was already made to the ruler of Kadaram who was 
on terms of alliance apparently with the great Chola Raja Raja, father of 
Rajendra. The Kadaram under reference therefore is apparently the 
same Kadaram whose ruler applied for and obtained permission to grant 
a benefice to the Buddhist Vihara in Negapatam. To identify Kadaram 
with Burma, there is perhaps very little ground, and the details in the 
inscription of Rajendra would make it clearly impossible that Kadaram 
could refer to a country like Burma. The older epigraphists were led 
to the identification by the mention of the name Sri Visaya which was 
equated with the name Sri Ksetra the name of the ancient capital of 
Burma, old Prome. This place is not reachable except by sailing up 
the river Irawady for a very considerable distance from its mouth. 
Such a position is hardly tenable when the Kalingattupparani describes 
it as Kadaram “ with its surrounding vast waters ” which Kulottuhga 
is said to have destroyed ” on a previous occasion ”, an occasion previous 
to the conquest of Kalihga celebrated in the poem. Kadaram therefore 
must of necessity be an island, or at least a coast country, and we shall 
have to find a place accordingly. The researches of Col. Gerini upon 
the geography of Ptolemy leads him to the possibility of the identifica- 
tion of Kadaram or Kataha with one of three places : first Kortatha of 
Ptolemy, which he identifies with a place of that name in East Borneo 
among certain alternatives®* ; second with Akadra or Kadranj on the 
east shore of the Gulf of Siam ; and lastly with Kerti, more anciently 
Katarai or Katrea, on a river of the same name in the north coast of 
Sumatra. He seems apparently to reject the identification with Katti- 
gara of Ptolemy, which is, according to him, Canton in China. There 
are various other places which he refers to incidentally as being possible 
of identification with this, and concludes by saying “ in the absence of 
more particulars the final solution of the puzzle had best be left to 
Indianists who, after an examination of all the information available 
in South Indian reeords on Kadaram, should be able to deeide with 
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which of the places we have suggested above it should be jjrefer- 
ably identified.”*® Accepting the responsibility thus throvn upon the 
Indianists, we shall identify Kadaram with the Katrea on the north 
coast of Sumatra, and explain our reasons presently. We have 
already pointed out that Kulottuhga’s (A.D. 1070-1 118j poet laureate 
Jayahgondan refers to a destruction of Kadaram by Kulottuhga 
in the war poem Kaliiigattuparani. The commentator Xachchinarki- 
niyar who must have lived not ver}- long after him identities Kalaham 
with Kadaram, and refers to her articles of consumption among the im- 
ports into the Chola capital Kaveripatam. Among the articles the vari- 
ous missions from San-fo-ch’i took to the court of China occur a number 
such as rock-crystal, petroleum, ivory, olibanum, ro.sewater, date.? and 
flat peaches, white sugar, finger rings of rock-crystal, glass bottles and 
coral trees, medicines, perfumes, drugs, etc. There was also some quanti- 
ty of cotton cloth apparently. These could be described a.s articles of 
consumption. The Kadaram known to south India therefore w as pre- 
sumably the place of similar name in Sumatra as San Fo-ch’i is located 
in Sumatra. It was already pointed out that in the large Leiden Grant 
the Raja of Kadaram is associated with a place Sri Vi.faya. This lat- 
ter is written Sri Visaya in Sanskrit ; but several of the Tamil records 
of Rajendra Chola write down the place as Sri Vi§aya. There are some 
of them how'ever that write it down as Sri Vijaya. Vijaya and ViSaya 
could be considered equivalent in Tamil: the / of the first word being 
a grantha letter which could be represented in Tamil only by the g. So 
far as the Tamil records are concerned, therefore, there is no difficulty ; 
but the Sanskrit Visaya introduces a difficulty in regard to the equa- 
tion. This wrong equation may be merely due to the rendering of the 
Tamil word Visaya into Sanskrit Visaya wdthout any attempt at giving 
the exact Sanskrit equivalent to the name, a feature that one very 
often meets with in the Sanskrit rendering of vernacular name.s. If Sri 
Vijaya could be satisfactorily located it would in itself give the clue to 
the exact identification of Kadaram. Old Prome was called Sri Ksetra, 
and this might be taken to be what was in the mind of the writer 
of the document where the name is given as Sri Visaya. That equa- 
tion may now be dismissed as untenable as at least in the century 
immediately following the period with which we are directly concerned 
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tliat part of the country was known by the name Ramannadeia. 
Therefore that was not apparently the place from which the embassy 
came to Raja Raja. There is a Sri Vijaya in Lower Siam at the head 
of the ( hilf o*^ Siam. That may suit if we can take Kadaram as the 
e(piivalent of Akadra. For the other details this might do except that 
It involves sailing round the Malav peninsula, or getting across the 
Isthmus of Kra, for either of which there is no warrant in the records of 
Rajendra as we have them. Amoiig the number of places mentioned 
in connection with Sri Vijaya, and those rather closely connected with 
Kadaram itself as a country, occur places like Takkolam, Ilamurideiam 
and Manakkavaram. Leaving aside the other places for the present 
these seem to be identifiable without error. Manakkavaram is undoubt- 
edly the great Nicobar islands ; Takkolam is the port of Takopa. not 
far from the river Takopa in the Malay peninsula set over against Suma- 
tra. llamuridesam is the exact Tamil equivalent of the Arabic Lameri, 
sometimes written as Lambri, in the northern extremity of Sumatra. 
The.se occur in intimate connection with Kadaram among the places 
that Rajendra took in the course of this invasion. That leaves us in 
little doubt that Kadaram was a place in Sumatra, and as such Sri 
Vijaya wherefrom Rajendra carried off the triumphal arch must be the 
Capital of the ruler of Kadaram, or at least the headquarters princi- 
[lality of the ruling dvnasty. According to Abu Zaid*’ the ilaharaja of 
Zabej ruled over a large number of islands stretching for a distance of 
1.000 yarmangv (2. too miles or more). Among his possessions arc men- 
tioned Sarbaza or Serboza equivalent of Sri Bhoja on the east coast of 
Sumatra, modern Palembang ; Rami equal to Bambri or Lameri, and 
Kalab in the Malay peninsula just opposite ruled in the time of Abu 
Zaid by the Jabha prince of India. Sri Bhoja had the alternative name 
Sri Rastra^^ which may be rendered in Sanskrit, Sri Visaya. The State 
of Palembang in Sumatra was known up to the middle of the eighth 
century to the Chinese by the name SMh-li Fo-shi in T’ang history. 
When rlie State appears again in the Sung annals in the second half of 
the tenth century it is referied to in the form San Fo-ch’i {San Fdt-tsai, 
San Fut-za i) F The first name is phonetically the equivalent of the Sans- 
krit Sri Blioja : the second (San Fiit-zai) seems to come near to the Sans- 
krit Sri ^ ijaya. Sri Bhoja to Sri Vijaya is a transformation that one 
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could understand when the state of Palambang rose to some kind of 
importance and built up for itself an empire in the period intervening 
the eighth and the tenth centuries. It would be ordinary vanity in the 
ruler to give his territory, preferably the capital city in it, the name 
Sri Vijaya if he conquered and bi’ought under subjection the 
neighbouring territory of the Tamil colonists and others. That seems 
what exactly is reflected in the change of the name for an analogy to 
which we might take the name Vijayanagar the name of the great me- 
diaeval empire of India, the city being called Vijayanagar in preference to 
Vidyanagar as a result of the vast conquests that those responsible for 
the new foundation made in the first period of its existence.** Sri Vijaya 
therefore would thus be the eleventh century name for the state of Palem- 
bang which at the time had apparently conquered the neighbouring 
'tates in Sumatra as well as in the Malaya Peninsula opposite, and this 
IS what we find stated by Jlashtdi where he speaks of the empire of the 
Maharaja being conterminous with India. This position of Kadaram as 
essentially the island state of the empire would justify the attribute, 
already referred to in the KaliiigaUwppara^^i, that Kadaram was washed 
by the sea. and would warrant the expression used in Pajendra’s inscrip- 
tions that he sent his fleet of ships ' across the middle of the sea 
lashing with waves." If Rajendra’s fleet set «ail either from Palur, 
the modern Gopalpur, or from any where near the mouth of tlanges it 
must have had to sail amid sea to go to Kadaram. and the sending out 
of the fleet of ships in the middle of the sea would be just the expression 
to describe it. This has no reference to any peaceful mission, but is a 
continuation of the war against Orissa the causes of which are not ex- 
plained to us though we can see exactly what they must have been. 
Kadaram then is Kerti on the north-east coast of Sumatra, and Sri 
Visaya is Sri Vijaya of this period, and Sri Bhoja of an earlier; in 
either case equivalent to the modern Palembang. 

Historical Evidence. 

About the middle of the tenth century, the Empire of Sri Bhoja 
(Vijaya) apparently underwent an expansion. Mas’udi says as was 
already pointed out, having reference to A.D. 943, that the empire of 
the Maharaja was conterminous with India, meaning apparently, India 
on the farther side of the Ganges, referring to Pegu and Burma. His 
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palace is described as having been built upon the edge of a tank, 
wherein, according to tradition, he caused a gold ingot to be cast every 
morning. Hence the tank came to be called “gold bars pond." Serira 
or Sarirah (Sri Ratta or Sri Rastra) w'as one of the islands among his 
pos.se.ssions ; others being, as was already pointed out, Zanj or Zanej 
(Zabej 1), Ramni, etc. Therefore then, about this period it underwent 
an expansion which implied the passing under the rule of this Maha- 
raja of the possessions immediately adjoining, of which perhaps a 
considerable number were Tamil colonies and settlements. Embassie^ 
from San Fo-ch"i begin to appear in the court of China from this time 
onward at frequent intervals. About the end of the century there was 
a war between San Fo-ch'i and a state She-p'o. Tidings of these hosti- 
lities were received in China and even an application was made for 
Chinese intervention. During this period Sarbaza was the island on 
which the Maharaja resided according to Al-Faras. This statement i- 
confirmed by Abul-Feda, who says that the largest of the islands form- 
ing Zabej is called Sarirah. 40o miles north a”d south, and 100 miles 
across, containing the capital town in the middle. The further details 
given by this writer who quotes Ibn-Sa‘id (A.D- 1274). make us under- 
stand that at the time of the latter Zabej was the name applied to the 
whole island Sarbaza or Serirah being alternative names of its capital.*'’ 
Hence it is clear that the island was under a dynasty of rulers, who ex- 
tended its territory to occupy all Sumatra, the adjacent islands and 
a considerable portion of country on the peninsula set over against it 
We have next a reference which leads to the identification more closely. 
In A.D. 1003 two envoys arrived at the Chinese court from a king Sz-li 
Chu-lo-mu-ni Fu-ma-t’iau-hwa. The emba.ssy relates to the construction 
of a Buddhist temple, and applied for the exhibition of the emperor s 
benevolence by the giving of a .suitable name to the temple and 
the presentation of beUs. The name thus written is rendered bv Col. 
Gerini as Sri Cudamani Bhumyadeva, or Bhupa-deva ; the latter part 
of the name seems however to be the Chinese transliteration for Varma- 
deva, the whole name reading Cudamani Varma Deva. In the year 
A.D. 1021 this Cudamanivarma Deva s son Mara \ ijayottuhgavarman 
sent an embassy to the Chola king Raja Raja I requesting his sanction 
to the gift of the \illage of Anaimahgalam to the Cudamani A ihara in 
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Negapatam buiit in the name of his father Cudamanivarma. Is not 
this Cudamanivarma the father of Mara Vijayottunga, the Cudamani 
varma of this embassy to China in A.D. 1003 ? There is another refer- 
ence in Ma Tuan-lin to a mission to China from the Chola himself 
in the year A.D. 1015. The Chu-lien king is named there Lo-cli’a- 
lo-ch’a, clearly Raja Raja (A.D. 985-1016).*’ The next Chinese refer- 
ence we come to is in the Sung-shi quoted by Professor Hirth and refer- 
ring to two missions from Chu-lien one of date A.D. 1033 from Shih-li 
bo-ch’a Yin-to-lo Chu-lo, and the other in A.D. 1077 from Ti-wa-ka-lo.*' 
The learned Professor, however has gone wrong altogether in identi- 
fying Chu-lien with Orissa, and equating the ruler’s name with mem- 
bers of the Kesari dynasty. The first of the two names given above is 
unmistakably Sri Raja-Indra-Chola, and the second name is the exact 
equivalent of Deva Kula. The full name of the latter 'ruler must have 
been Rajendradeva Kulottuhga, of which the terminal syllable of the 
first word and the first syllable of the second seem all that are written 
m Deva-Kula. The other details given in Chau Ju-kua's record work 
out quite well for the Chola countrj' and the imperial Chola dynasty. 
.A.mong the names that he transcribes in the course of this article he 
refers to a certain number of divisions ending in a word which he 
equates with the word pura, and he is in doubt whether he should 
oquate them with towns or with wards. The reference is to 32 puras 
1 pulo of the Chinese) which undoubtedly means the principal towns in 
the empire, and that is made absolutely clear by what he himself says 
in the note containing the list. That four of them end in patam (Ch. 
p'u-teng), and as many as 12 of them end in mangalam (Ch. mtmg-ka- 
/an, equated wrongly with Mangalore), is the clearest possible indica- 
tion that it refers to the Tamil country and to the Chola empire proper. 

The second mission was composed of 72 ambassadors and carried 
a variety of articles as tribute, ‘‘ glass-ware, camphor, brocades (called 
kim-haw, kineob ?), rhinoceros horns, ivory, incense, rose-water, 
putchuck, asafoetida, borax, cloves, etc.”, for which they received as 
a return gift 81,800 strings of copper cash, which according to Professor 
Hirth is of the value of about as many dollars. This list of articles 
would more suitably be the articles sent by a state from the East 

Gerini, op cit.. p. C09 

JRAS. for 1896. pp. 489-490, note 2, superseded by Chau Ju-kua, translated by 
F. H:rth and V. W. Rockliill . pp. 92-102 
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Indian Archipelago somewhere rather than from India. The inference 
therefore seems warranted that it was a mission sent by the imperial 
Chola monarchs in behalf of their possessions in the East Indies. If so 
the expansion of the kingdom of Sri Bhoja necessarily meant the 
coming of the kingdom into hostility with the overseas possessions 
of the Cholas. Hence the expedition of Rajendra Chola, which, per- 
haps for nautical as well as for political convenience, set sail from 
somewhere in the Gangetic gulf after king Rajendra and his general 
had successfully brought under control the rulers of Kalihga whose 
alliance with Sri Bhoja was probably anticipated by this move. 
Rajendra’s invasion is dated A.D. 1025 and was directed against 
Sangramavijayottuhgavarman of Kadaram. Almost 20 years before 
Maravijayottuhgavarman was on terras of friendship with Raja Raja, 
and just a few years before that the rulers of Sri Bhoja had built 
or endowed the Buddhist Vihira in Negapatara, Hence Rajendra'.'^ 
enterprise was not a mere mission of peace to the East Indies, 
although the mission to China certainly must have been of that 
character. 

Other Details. 

From the Chola records themselves we obtain the names of three 
successive rulers of Kadaram, namely, Cudamanivarman, his son 
MaravijayOttuhgavarraan, and his successor Sangramavijayottuhga- 
varman. The information available to us from Chinese sources seem 
to give us the name Cudamanivarman with date A.D. 1003 as was 
already indicated. We have record of another mission of date lOOs 
from a king whose name is written Sz-li Ma-lo-p’i which Col. Gerini 
attempts to render Sri Maruvi or Mallavi or Maruppiya. It looks, 
however that the name is somewhat contracted from the second 
name of the Chola records, Maravijayottuhgavarraan. It could be 
rendered, I think, Sri Mara correctly enough It is only the last 
group of sounds p'i that is not rendered. Can it be the first 
syllable of the word vijaya ? If that should prove correct, we get the 
second name from Chinese sources also. Another mission is under 
reference with date A.D. 1017 and the name of the king is there given 
as Hsia-chih-su Wu-ch’a-pu-mi which Col. Gerini again renders Adhi- 
su-Bhoja-bhOmi. This seems to be the rendering apparently of another 
name of the king (Sri Vijayavarman (), whoever he be. The next mis- 
sion which falls within the period of Rajendra Chola is of date A.D. 1028 
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from a king Sz-li Tieh-wa, which is rendered Sri Deva which could mean 
no more than the king, although it is just possible it could be the actual 
name of a ruling sovereign. Then follow a number of very interesting 
references which refer to Chu-lien, the Chola country, having become 
tributary to San Fo-ch’i (Sri Bhoja). They are of dates ranging from 
A.D. 1077 to 1106, all of which fall within the reign of the great Chola 
Kulottuhga, who is credited, as was pointed out already, with the 
destruction of Kadaram The inference that the Chu-lien of these 
references in the Chinese records is the Chola empire on the continent ot 
India is entirely unsustainable by what we know of the history of that 
empire under Kulottuhga I. His rvas a reign of great prosperity, and 
expansion during which another great conquest of Kalihga took place, 
and, except the allusion to the destruction of Kadaram** already ref- 
erred to, we have no positive evidence of his empire having expanded 
overseas either to the islands round Sumatra or to the Malaya Archi- 
pelago. It seems as though the outlying imperial possessions of the 
Chola in the regions of the Malaya Peninsula fell off from allegiance to 
the great Chola some time during his reign. The cause of this may rvel! 
be the activity of the rulers of San Fo-ch’i who extended their own 
kingdom, by occupying the outlying possessions of the Cholas, and the 
statements contained in the Chinese historians probably refer to thi^ 
transfer of the Chola possessions in this region to the government of Sri 
Bho ja, and the Chu-lien of those references could at the very best refer 
to the Chola possessions in the East Indian Archipelago and no more. 
The so-called smaller Leiden Grant of the year A.D. 1090 (20th year of 
Kulottuhga) refers to a grant made with the .sanction of the Chola king 
by the ruler of Kidaram. The name of this ruler is not specifically given 
in the grant, but he is specifically stated to have built or repaired tv o 
Viharas one of them called after the name of Raja Raja and the othei- 
after the name of Rajendra Chola. apparently the two great Chola.'. 
Raja Raja the Great, and Rajendra, the Gahgaikonda Chola. Of these 
two, the Vihara, Raja Rajapperumpalli appears ft ora the record itself 
to be another name of the old Vihara built in the reign of Raja Raja 
himself and called formally Sri Sailendra Cudamanivarma-vihara. tin- 

48 This destruction might, after all, bo an achievement of Kulottunga, as a Print. e 
when he might have accompanied the expedition f-ent by his grandfather, as his own in- 
scriptions seem to imply, though A.D. 1025 would seem too early a date for this assump- 
tion. 
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l enaming clearly indicating the recognised subordination of the rulers of 
Kadaram. Two of the ambassadors of the king are named, one of 
them Raja Vidyadhara and the other Abhimanottunga. On their 
application and with, the approv'al of the Chola foreign minister Raja- 
vallabha Pallavaraiyan the grant of land was ordered to be made. It 
clear from this series of references that the great Cholashad the over- 
sea adjunct to their empire which was brought back into allegiance as 
a result of the invasion, apparently of Rajendra Chola, and remained 
in that allegiance till sometime in the reign of the great Chola Kulot- 
tuhga. The rulers of Sri Bhoja were able gradually to absorb these into 
their own kingdom, the imperial Cholas neglecting to re-assert their 
authority. The expedition of R.ajendra Chola across the seas was a 
warlike act and not a mere peaceful mission sent out towards the east. 

Other places mentioned in connection with the invasion. 

Among the places mentioned in connection with this invasion we 
have already identified Kadaram with Kerti in Sumatra applied almost 
to the whole kingdom ; Manakkavaram with the great Nicobars ; 
llamuridesam with Laraeri or Lambri in the north-west coast of 
Sumatra ; Takkolam with the ‘ Takopa ’ of Ptolemy, the port of the 
Takopa district in Malaya Peninsula. The other places may tentatively 
he identified as follows — Madamalihgam with Balonka or Kamalanka 
■ m the ^lalay Peninsula, set over against Sumatra in a direction north- 
cast from the northern extremity of the island ; Mevilibahgam with 
Phang-nga. another port of the Takopa district in the same region ; 
Mapappalam with Papera. Lahkafeopam (for which there is the variant 
in the inscriptions themselves of Lahka§okam) may safely be identified 
with Langsuka in the interior of the Malaya Peninsula ; Ma3firu(Rhgam 
may be Besinga (Rsi-srnga), the modern Rangoon; Malaiyur is in all 
probability the Malayu or Malaya in the extremity of the peninsula. 
Two places for which I am not able to suggest satisfactory identifications 
ire Pannai and Vilaippandur. The first would seem to answer for 
Pani‘“ on the east coast of Sumatra; but so much seems clear, that all 
these must be looked for in the region round the island of Sumatra and 
along the western face of the Malaya Peninsula without getting into 
Pegu or Burma. 


Geinii, Op. cit., p, 513. 
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the titles of Rajendra Chola. 

Rajendra Chola assumed a large number of titles, most of which 
occur in his records. Several of them are names and titles that other 
Cholas had assumed either before him or after, such as, for instance. 
Madhurdntaka, Uttama Chola, Vikrama Chola, etc., but some of them 
are peculiar to himself alone and indicate the special achievements in 
consequence of which, he assumed those particular titles. Of these the 
first and most important is that of Mudikonda Chola. This title of 
Rajendra occurs frequently in place names and even in the names 
of irrigation canals. I know at least of oiie branch of the Kaveri which 
goes by the name Mudigondan. I believe there is a village of the 
name also. This was a title that he assumed because he took posses- 
sion as spoils of war of the crowns and crown jewels (1) of the Pandyas 
that they left in Ceylon for safe custody; (2) of the Ceylon King, 
Queen and Prince along with the royal regalia ; and (3) the crown and 
the crown jewels of the Kerala ruler kept for safety in a western island. 
Of these three it is only one for which we can look for confirmation. 
The Ceylon chronicle confirms in every detail Rajendra’s capture of the 
jewels alike of the Pandyas as well as of the Ceylonese. There is a 
slight discrepancy in the detail. This achievement of Rajendra, he is 
given credit for in his inscriptions before his sixth year. The actual 
event therefore must be referred to his fourth or fifth year. That 
would mean about A.D. 1014-15 or thereabouts ; whereas according to 
the Ceylon chronicle it is precisely referred to the year A.D. 1037, thus 
making a difference of 22 years. Dr. Hultzsch, who studied the two 
histories comparatively, points out that this difference does occur 
between the two histories and suggests that the mistake must have 
arisen in the period of interregnum that preceded the advent of the 
Chola power in Ceylon. The name Mudigonda Chola was perpetuated 
in the royal palace that he constructed in Madura after his second con- 
quest of the country and apparently on the occasion of the appoint- 
ment of a Chola Prince as Viceroy with the special designation “ Chola- 
Pandya.” That prince was given charge of Kerala also, taking in that 
particular capacity the title “ Chola-Kerala.” Soja-Pandya and Soja- 
Kerala occur as names of halls in temples in various places. The 
trreatest monument of all that took tins name is the royal city of 
Gahgaikondasolapuram itself, which had the alternative name Mudi- 
kondaSojapuram according to the Tiruvalahgadu plates. The next 
A 37 
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titlo of importance is that of Gahgaikonda Chola. the Chola that 
brought the ttanges. The third of the wars described above has refer- 
ence to this particular achievement, and hence the title Gangaikonda 
Chola. Almost every ]\Iandapa of a particular character in a large 
numher of temples round Kanchi go by the name Gahgaikondam- 
mandapam. There is one village in Tanjore. and one in Tinnevelly 
which go by the name Gahgaikondan. Another one which occurs 
in epigraphical records and which unmistakabh' was a title of Rajendra 
also was Kadarahgondan. This title has been handed down to us 
in the name of a village which goes by the name Kadarahgondan in the 
Tanjore district, and also in the more abbreviated introduction to his 
inscriptions which merely state Purvadesamnm Gahgaiyum Kadn- 
miHumkonda Kopparakesari Vanna referring to Rajendra. The 6rst 
part of the I'xprcssion Purvadhsnmum used generally to be inter- 
preted as the eastern country. The Chattisgarh division of the Central 
Provinces, the })art of Mahakosala of old. app^mrs in certain inscrii> 
tions as Purvarastra. PurvadeSam seems to be a Tamil rendering 
of this Purvarastra. The taking of Purvadesam therefore would not 
be the vague conquests of the east, but may refer to the actual reduc- 
tion to subordination of this part of Mahakosala country.' ’ The taking 
of Kadaram has already been shown above to l)e a hist(^ricai achieve- 
ment. It is this that is reflected in the inscriptions of his son and suc- 
cessor who claims having had under the shadow of his sole umbrella the 
Ganges in the north, Lanka (Ceylon) in the south, Mahodai (Tiruvanji- 
kulam in Cochin) in the west, and Kadaram in the east which had been 
taken, by means of his army, by Rajendra Chola, his father, meaning 
app.nrently that that was the recognised limit of the Chola empire in 
the days of Rajadhiraja. That it was not altogether a fictitious kind of 
conquest is in evidence in the alliances and the exchange of amen- 
ities betwef^n the rulers of Kanouj and the Chola country in the genera- 
tions following. We have already adA-erted to another title of 
Rajendra Chola namely, Pandita Chola. He was apparently a scholar 
and a man of a considerabh’ amount of imagination who gives a new 
character of learning to the charters that issued from the court of the 
Chfila. He seems to have been largely responsible for the introduction 
of a number of colonies of Brfdimanas from the north and of a new form 
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of Saivisiu, A quotation from the eommentarv Skldhanta Sumrali of 
Trilocana Sivacarya states clearly that on the occasion of his visit to 
the Ganges to bathe there he saw the holy Saivas. and on liis return 
brought a number of them and settled them in his owit country. 

A great work of public utilili/. 

Of the administrative achievements of the Gahgaikonda Cliola \\ r 
cannot take space on this occasion for any elaborate description. One 
or two points, however, deserve treatment in this comu'ction. 'I'lie 
great inva.sion to the banks of the Ganges and the hringine ot the 
Ganges water, vainglorious and imaginative as they may apjje.ii- at 
first sight, were turned to jiractical publie benefit. The (fange-' w.Uer 
was brought and run into the water of the Kaveri so that th'' whole 
new region round his new capit.tl, probably only very recently re- 
claimed for cultivation, might not seem a novel imposition. He 
constructed for himself a ■ pillar of victory " made up entirely of the 
Ganges water, according to the Tiruvalahgfidu plates. The meaning of 
this is that he brousht t!i=> (fang.es water and let it in into the huge ir- 
rigation tank that he constructed in the e.ipital. tie* overflow of which 
in those days went to make up the present day Viranam tank with 7 1 
sluices, one of the biggest irrigation tanks in the South Arcot district. 
The tank bed alone is left nowadays of this magnificent w’ork of 
public utility, and the people of the locality call it Ponneri which 
received its water supply from a channel specially brought into it from 
the river Coleroon. There is a Avell in the temple at the place the 
top structure is of the form of a lion, a feature that one often meets in 
various big temples of South India. The Ganges water was ])ut into 
that well in the first instance and that well \vas connected with the 
tank by an underground sluice. Me.aningless as it may apjioar to us. it 
perhaps served in tho'C days to remove objections to new sittlers com- 
ing into the locality irrigated by the tank, and thus served the useful 
purpose of supplying the much needed agricultural labour to transform 
the comparatively barren country into a cultivated district. The vast 
wealth that he brought in as conqueror was utilised not merely to 
adorn his great capital, which in the first instance was built for 
strategical reasons, but was also liberally u.scd for the purpose rtf trans- 
forming the uncultivated waste into an agricultural district with a 
plentiful supply of water. 
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Promotion of Education . 

His anxiety for ministering to the public good did not stop here- 
Like his predecessors he was also liberal in his gifts to temples and 
institutions connected with them. That a considerable portion of these 
grants were turned to useful purposes of education, and education of 
an organised character, is evidenced in a few grants that have recently 
been brought to light. 

An inscription of this Great Chola from a village in the South 
Arcot District called Enna 3 nram makes provision for an educational 
institution attached to the temple in the localit 3 ^ In regard to the 
provision for education, we have hitherto had a very large number 
of references to provision made for items of learning which would be of 
the nature of a grant to the individuals for acquiring some kind of 
“ Holj' Writ ’’ generallv. There are a number of references to such pro- 
vision made for the recitation of Hymns of Tevdram, of parts of 
Tiruvasagam and of either part, or the whole of the Vaishnava 
Prabandliam called generallj’ the Nalayira Prabandham. There are 
also records of similar provisions for the reading of Rarndywya and 
Mahahharata generally in temples. There is a recently discovered 
inscription of the tenth century which makes provision for the pro- 
poiTliding of the Prabhdkara in the Nagesvara temple at Kunibha- 
konam. There is an inscription, in Tiruvorriyur where a large pro- 
vision is made for the maintenance of a pavilion called Vyakarana 
Mandapam which seems to be as much for the celebration of the 
festival of Siva’s gift of grammar to the grammarian Panini, and for 
the study and teaching of grammar, apparently Sanskrit grammar. 
There is another record in the same place which provides for the teach- 
ing of Siva Dbarma and Siddhanta both meaning of course the teaching 
of Saiva theology generally. But none of them makes any provision, 
so far as we have information at present, for any regularly organised 
institution such as a college for imparting instruction in such learn- 
ing as was followed in those days. The new record from Ennayi- 
ram (No. 333 of 1917) exhibits in full detail, provision that was made 
for what would perhaps nowadays be described as a theological col- 
lege attached to the temple at the place. It was composed of a col- 
lege and a hostel for Vedic study. The record begins with an intro- 
duction describing the great invasion of the north, and of the splendid 
return of the conqueror from this great invasion of Uttarapatha. 
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He is said to have built a hall called Gaihgaikonda-Sojian apparently 
in the temple. In another connection, a palace with a similar name 
Mudigonnda-Solan is said to have been built in Madura by this monarch, 
“ by the weight of which even the earth became unsteady.” The record 
at Ennayiram was appparently indited at the instance of the assembly 
of Raja Raja Caturvedimahgalam ordinarily known by the name of 
Ennayiram. This assembly made the following provision to the 
Paramasvamin (the Supreme Lord) in order to secure success to 
the arms of the king. The God is described as standing “ with a fierce 
appearance.” The charity makes provision, as was already said, for 
a hostel and a college for Vedic study. The staff of the college was 
composed of : - 

1. Four professors for the recitation of the Tiruvayrnoli, the 

hymns of Xammalvar, in the temple, 

2. Three professors to teach the Rg-Veda, 

3. Three to teach the Yajur-Veda, 

4. One profe.ssor for the Chdndogya (Sama-Veda), 

5. One for the Talavakdra (Sama-Veda), 

6. One for the Vajasaneya (Whi(e Yajiir-Veda), 

7. One for teaching Bandhayanlya Orhya Siitra, the Kalpa Sutra 

and the Kdthaka. 

There was also a teacher for expounding the Rupdvatdrg, one for 
teaching Vyakarana ; and another for expounding the Prabhdkara ; last 
of all came a professor for expounding the Vedanta. Thus there were 
fourteen professors, each of them on an average receiving one kalam of 
paddy a day. The Vyakarana professor received a little more than 
others while the Rupavatara lecturer was valued at only one quarter of 
the rest of them. They received in addition a money payment also, 
which is put down as ^ kalanjus of gold each, it may be, monthly. The 
Vyakarana professor getting a preference even here of 8 kalanjus of 
gold. 

The number of students that were educated in this college fall 
into two grades ; one group of a lower standing whose business was 
probably to get by heart the Veda.s and the Sutras. These were distri- 
buted as follows; — 75 were studying Rg-Veda, 75 Yajur-Veda, 20 
Chdndogya Sdma, 20 Talavakdi'a Santa, 20 Vyakarana, 10 studying the 
Atharva, though no separate professor is provided for this, and 10 the 
Baudhayamya Grhya, Kalpa and Gana. There were besides 40 students 
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studying Rupavatara, thus making a total of 270. These were young 
bachelors (braJimacarins) for whom the daily provision was six nali 
of paddy. 

The more advanced students were 70 in number of whom 25 were 
learning grammar (Yyaharnam). 35 were learning Miraamsa Philosophy 
(the Pmhhahura^n) and 10 were learning the Vedanta Philosophy. The 
grand total of students was thus 340. The.se were all fed in the Gahgai- 
konda-sojan-mandapam and were apparently taught in various other 
parts of the temple. 

The total annual expenditure upon the.se institutions was 10,506 
kalams of paddy and 61i kalanjus of gold. The kalanju is probably the 
weight of gold whicli appears to have answered for a certain multiple of 
the current coin. At this time, thekahi. the gold coin of the Cholas, 
was perhap.s. a quarter of the kalanju. To provide for this income 
both in coin and kind, 45 veils acres) of land was set apart in 

two villages in the same district. Having given these detailed direc- 
tions to the as'embly. King Rajendra ordered ’An the presence of Kali 
Ekamranar, the head of the village, that they should not show in the 
account books, any more taxes than A. d/a and one Padakku against 
the persons residing in the said two villages and cultivating the 45 
veils of land.” This grant of land indicates the existence of organised 
institutions for the jjurpose of imparting instruction. 

From the point of view of our times the instruction imparted 
may be regarded as one-sided ; but the grant is to a temple and the 
arrangement is in connection with the temple. The instruction would 
naturally partake of the character of religious instruction, and the 
institution that of a theological seminary. The inference, would seem, 
however, to be unwarranted that this was always the character of pro- 
vision made for these institutions. Another record in the same place is 
available in an imperfect condition, and shows that provision was made 
for feeding five hundred and six Brahmanas among whom were Brah- 
manas versed in the Vedas, Brahmanas in general and Sri Vaislinavas. 
AVhether these five hundred and six included the thi-ee hundred and 
forty .students is not clear. It is just possible that the number included 
those who were appointed for the chanting of the Tlruvdymoli, the 
Tiruppadigam, the Tinippugal, and those who uttered the Sad Yajnam. 
There is a peculiar gift mentioned as Jdtaka Dakslna which meant 
the presentation of a gold flower and .a gold ring on the day of the 
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birth of Krishna {Jayanti Astami), to those Brahmanas who completed 
the study of the j^g, the Yajur and the Sama V edas, in token of con- 
ferment of the degree. The provision that was made for this seems to 
have been made ov'ei to the merchant class of the city whose duty it 
was to supply excellently husked rice at the hostel at the rate of ’two 
to fi-ve of paddy ’ for fifty Brahmanas. The daily supply of fire- 
wood wa.s looked after bj' the vdllage provision-committee (urvaryani) . 
The body of merchants who received this money in trust are described 
as '■ the Brahmana and the Valanjiya (Banijaga) merchants who traded 
in the South Bazaar ”, who agreed to supply sugar and other require- 
ments in lieu of the interest on the sum lent. All the excess ghi, 
milk and curds received over and above the requirements of the temple 
Were to be made o\rer to the hostel. Here again it is the Brahmana 
that comes in for the gift. Another record of the year, however makes 
provision for conducting a hostel (Sdlai) which fed daily fifty Brahmanas 
and ten Siva-yogins who were also supplied with oil for bathing . 
This record makes further provision for a free-school {Dharmapalli). 
It also provides for three water-.sheds. 

This give.s us clearly to understand that institutions who.se object 
was education — such as education w'as understood to be about eight 
hundred years from our date — did exist and something like even free- 
•schools were known in those days. It may be noted that Rajendra 
Chola’s reign extended from A. D. lull to A.D. 1042, and possibly A.D. 
1044. That this was not a mere isolated special arrangement is evi- 
dent from the following which show's a continuity of policy in this mat- 
ter both under his son and successor Rajadhiraja, and another son who 
succeeded him later Vira Rajendra. 

Rajadhira jtds Foundations. 

Inscription No. 176 of App. C. comes from a place Tribhuvani in 
the iSouth Arcot District. The full name of the place is Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi-chaturvedi-mahgalam and is dated 30th year of Raja Kesari- 
vaiaman Rajadhiraja, A.D. 1018-1055. The record is actually of date 
A.D. 1048. On Wednesday the 2nd March of that year the great 
assembly of the village met together in the pavilion constructed by 
Sembiyan Umbalanattuvelar, and made the full transactions necessary 
for the establishment of the charity named Rajendra-Sojan-uttamagram 
in the temple. This cliarity was made by the Chola Commander-in-Chief 
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Rajendra-Soj[a-Mavali-Vanarajan ‘‘ in order to secure the health of king 
Rajendra Chola.” This last name in the form Vijaya-Rajendra-Sola 
was assumed by Rajadhiraja, and hence apparently this designation. 
The assembly purchased 72 veils of land yielding 12,000 kalams of paddy, 
and made provisions with the annual income of the 12,000 kalams for an 
educational institution attached to the temple. The grant provides for 
a number of festivals in the Vishnu temple of Viranarayanavinnagar, 
the name apparently of the Vaishnava ward. Besides these festivals 
provision was also made for the feeding of Vaishnavas for the recita- 
tion of the Tiruvaymoli. The total annual requirements for these 
miscellaneous items of expenditure being 2,475 kalams of paddy. Apart 
from these the grant made provision for : 

1. Three teachers of the Rg-Veda and three cf the 1 ajur-Veda, 
one each of Chandogya-Sama, Talavakara-Sdma, Apurva, T djasaneya, 
Baudhdyaniya and Satyasta-{ddha) Stiira ; thus making a total of 
12 professors with a daily allowance of 4 kalams of paddy. 

2. One professor each for expounding the Vedanta, Vyakarana, 
Rupdvatara, Sri-Bhdrata, Rarndyaya, Mann-Sdstra and Vaikhdnasa- 
Sdstra. 

3. For 60 students each of the Rg-Veda and Yajur-Veda, 20 of 
Chdndogya-Sdma and 50 of other Sdslras; thus making a student roll 
of 190 persons with a daily ration allowance of 11 kalams, 10 kuntnis. 
4 ndlis. 

4. For 70 other students of the Vedanta, Vyakarana and Riipd- 
vatdra. 

The total quantity of provision required for the whole establish- 
ment detailed above is stated to be 9,525 kalams of paddy. This 
provision together with the allotment for the festivals etc. comes up to 
12,000 kalams which was the contracted amount to be made over from 
the produce of 72 veils of land by the holders. This quantity of 
land was purchased and put on the terms of a permanent contract with 
the holders with the special stipulation that not even the class to which 
the lands belonged should be revised even when general revision of 
classifications should be undertaken. This land was besides free from 
all taxes or obligations excepting Eri-ayam, Padikkaval and Eri-amanji. 
The professors and the students were also declared exempt from 
certain payments and obligations. It will be found, on comparison 
with the previous institution of the father, that there was a .standard 
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set up for these institutions which was adopted as a general rule. 
We might pass on with pleasure to a record of this Chola's younger 
brother Vira Rajendra which makes an interesting provision for a 
hospital. 

A Mediceval Hospital. 

Another interesting record referring to the reign of another of the 
great Chola rulers of the eleventh century, Vira Rajendra Deva, 
gives the details of the provision made for a hospital, a school and a 
hostel from the funds assigned to a temple in the first instance. Vira 
Rajendra was a son, possibly a younger brother, who came after the 
great Gahgaikonda Chola and succeeded to the throne about twenty 
years after him. He had to battle hard on the north-western frontier 
against the great Chalukya Somesvara and entered into a marriage 
alliance with his son giving one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Prince. He had to be active also on the east of this frontier where 
there were disturbances against him in the Vehgi country. A number 
of great battles were fought by him against these two states the 
eastern and western Chalukyas at a place called Kudal Sahgamam 
till recently identified with Karnul, but more recently with a place high 
up the Krishna near the frontier of the Kolhapur State, by the late Dr. 
Fleet. The decisive battle against the eastern Chalukyas was fought 
by charging across the river Krishna at Bezwada (the Vijayavadi 
of those days). His period of reign was the seventh decade of the 
century, and in the year A.D. 1067 he issued a grant to the temple 
of Mahavishnu at Tirumukkudal in the Madhurantakam taluq in the 
Chingleput district. A village named Viyalaikkavur, a free gift to 
this temple (devaddna) used to pay the sdla of that temple 75 Icalanjiis 
o- gold. This payment had been stopped since the second year of his 
predecessor who is described as having conquered the western Chalukya 
country, defeated Ahavamalla twice, and brought peace and prosperity 
to the world. This description refers to his immediate predecessor 
Rajendra Chola who ruled from A.D. 1052 to 1062. This lapse 
was reported to him while he was seated on the throne called Rajendra- 
Soja-Mavali-Vanarajan in his palace called Soja-Keralan at Gahgai- 
konda Sojapuram. 

The king taking the matter into consideration was pleased to 
order not only the 75 kalanjus of revenue referred to above, 
but also the other taxes of the village for meeting the expenses 
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of the temple of Mahavislmu at Tiriimukkudal. These taxes include 
eleven items of which some of them are of the nature of profession-tax, 
and others, taxes on land and goods of various kinds. The order 
was communicated by a set of Secretariat Officers who are described 
as Udan Kuttam (which might mean officers in personal attendance) 
and Vidavil (office for despatch of orders) ; the former are stated to 
have been six and the latter thirty three. At the time the order 
was conununicated there were present ten officers of the Puravuvari- 
Tinaikkalara. the officer in charge of \^aripottagam (register of taxes), 
and variou.s others. The total revenue of the village is assigned as 
75 kal/Dijiis of gold of the rari account (book of taxes), and 72 
kalanjus and 9 manjadis of adangal including pdttams (rates and 
miscellaneous cesses) making together a total of 147 kalanjus axiA 9 
maniddi'<^ of gold. This was converted into grain at 16 kalams of 
paddy of the Raja Kesari measure for each kalanpi. The other 
miscvllaneous heads of income in gold amounted to 216^ kdsus and 
two /»d (twentieth). This total provision was made for the several 
services in tlie temple of which some of course went to meet the 
expenses of an annual festival on the birthday of the king, and 
an anmial festival on the birthday of a Vaisya, Madhava, who 
revired the liaritie-' in the temple and made additions to the 
building, and for the regular recital of the Vaishnava scripture 
T irurdymoU. 

Among the structures added to the temple by this Vaisya 
Madhava was the Jagannatha Mandapa in which was located the 
school for the study of the Vedas, the Sastras, Grammar, Rupdvatdra, 
etc., and a hostel for students and a hospital. The students were pro- 
vided with food, with oil for bathing on Saturdays, and with oil for 
lamps. The hospital was named Vira-Soj[an apparently in the name 
of the king and provided fifteen beds for sick people. Among the 
staft' of the hospital, provision is made for one doctor. “ in whose family 
the privilege of administering medicines was hereditary ", one surgeon, 
tvo servants to fetch drug-<. supply fuel and attend to other menial 
duties, two maid-servants for nursing the patients and a general 
servant who attended the hospital, school and hostel. Provision was 
aho made for the supply of a regular quantity of rice, and supply 
of medicine was laid in stock for a year, of which as many as eighteen 
lt^m' are given, composed of drugs, and prepared medicine under 
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the ordinarj" Indian pharmacopoeia. A regular supply of cow’s ghi 
was assured, and provision was made for burning one lamp throughout 
the night. The inmates of this hospital were to be supplied with water 
brought from Perambalur “scented with cardamoms and klias-khas 
roots.” 

This eleventh century organisation for a hospital is illuminating 
and it gives us, however imperfectl3', a little more of insight into 
the actual administration of the funds which were in the first instance, 
ostensibly made over for the benefit of a temple. That educational 
institutions required to be provided with a ho.spital as well as an 
attached hostel would at first sight seem quite a modern idea. That 
the need was felt in the eleventh century and some kind of provision 
was made for it so earlj' is to the credit of the organisers of these 
institutions in that comparativelj- early period. 

It is impossible in the limits of a paper to discuss the whole of the 
administrative organisation of the imperial Cholas. which requires to 
be dealt wnth separately and elaborately, but a contribution on the 
great Chola Gahgaikondan to a volume which is intended to be intimately 
associated with the University of Calcutta w'ould be incomplete if 
not defective, without a reference to these educational foundations. 
Hence, these few particulars alone from the administrative achieve- 
ments of Rajendra Chola and his sons are incorporated in this paper. 
Such as they are, thej’ give an insight into the civil organisation 
of the eleventh century, which judged even by quite modern standards 
would be ('onsidered highly enlightened in its general character. 




























THE SARVASTIVADA SCHOOL OF BUDDHISIVI. 

Xalixaksha Dutt, M.A., Lecturer in Pali, University of Galcutta. 

Buddhism has at present two principal divisions, namely, Hina- 
yana and Mahayana, the former being subdivided into Vaibhasika and 
Sautrantika, and the latter into Madhyamika and Yogacara.' 
Each of these four schools has its origin in the teachings of one great 
teacher, promulgated over 2,000 years ago, and has developed in its 
own way through several centuries. The present monograph aims to 
unfold the history of one of them, the Vaibhasika, formerly known as 
the Sarvastivada school, the appellation of Vaibhasika having been 
given to the school by Hindu philosophers in view of the fact that its 
doctrines were based upon the Vibhasa-sSistras compiled at the council 
of Kani.ska.'^ 

Almost all the treatises dealing with the schools exclusively or 
inter alia record their number as eighteen as traditionally fixed, affili- 
ating them to one or other of the two primitive schools, Sthaviravada 
and ilah§sahghika. Deviations from this sort of classification are found 
in the Tibetan work Bhiksu Varhhagraprstha^ and the Records of 
I-Tsing.'* They affiliate the eighteen schools to the four original ones, 
viz. (1) Arya-sarvastivadina, (2) Mahasahghika, (3) Arya-sammatiya, 
(4) Aryasthavira. The duration of existence of these four as independ- 
ent schools was comparatively^ longer, and the number of adherents 
larger.® Other schools were short-lived, or coalesced into one another 
in spite of their points of diSerence- The most primitive school was 
the Stliavira-vacla, the doctrines of which have been fully preserved in the 
extant Pali literature. The school that can claim priority in age and 
preservation of pristine originality next to the Sthavira-vdda is the 
Sarvastivada. Its literature is vast but to our misfortune, the whole 

* For the tenets of the four schools, see Mabamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra 
\ idySbhusana’s Indian Logic, (.1st edn.), pp. 66 fF. 

* Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana, op. cit., p. <56. 

’ Roekhili, Life of the Buddha, p, 180, ftn. 

^ Prof. Takakusu, I-Teing, pp. 7-8. 

5 .IRAS.. 1S91. 
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of it is yet in manuscripts * some of which are in Buddhist Sanskrit and 
the rest in Chinese and Tibetan. The two schools mentioned above 
were associated with the names of two great emperors. Asoka and 
Knni.ska, tlirough whose effort and patronage, they gained ground and 
produced a rich and extensive literature. The principal seat of the 
Theravadins was Magadha ivhile that of the other was Kashmir in 
conformity ivith the location of the courts of the respective sovereigns 
from whom each drew its support. 

Council of Kanisha. 

An account of the Council of Kaniska’’ is furnished by the Chinese 
traveller Yuan Chwang. It was held in Kashmir about 400 years after 
the death of Buddha at the instance of Kani.ska. The king evinced 
interest to learn the truths of Buddhism but he ivas 2 .)erplexed by 
the variant interpretations given of Buddha's teachings by the monks." 
In concert with the liead of the Buddhist church Parsva. the king 
convened a council with the view to record the different interpretations 
and selected Kasliniii' as the place of meeting. Five hundred arhaC 
were culled out for membership, the Sarvastivadins forming the 
majority. The President of the meeting was 'V'asumitra who was 
also a Sarvastivadin believing in the realism of material existence 
in the past, jiresent, future,“ and composing the two Abhidharma fadas 
(supplements) of the school.^'’ Pursuant to the resolution of the 
council, were compiled the Vibhasas (commentaries or discussion.s) 
being the opinions of the different schools on the Sutra, Vinaya, and 
Abhidharma, known respectively as the Upadesa Sutras. Vmai/a- 
Yibhasa Sastra. and Ahhidharma-Vibka-sa Sastra. But as the decisions 

« A few of these JI.SS in Buddhist Sanskrit are deposited m the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Efforts are being made by Sir Asutosli -Alookerjoe, whose zeal 
for extending the bounds of knowledge is well known, to have them edited and translated 
by competent scholars and made accessible to the public. 

7 Watter.s, Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, pp. 270, ff. In later Tibetan woi ks the Council 
is referred to and some particulars are also given but they do not agree in details with 
Yuan Chwang’s account. See Ibid, p. 278 (citing TarSnath, oS) and Vasuhandhu-chuan , 
(So. 1463), Wassilief, Der Buddhismus, p. 28311. 

8 The modern N.-\V. Frontier Province and Gandhara were inhabited by many seet.i 
of Hindus and Buddhists. Kashmir was the stronghold of the Mahasniighika and 
Sarvastivada Schools. See Watters. Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, pp. 202 283 

* Cf Airs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, Intro., p. xix. 

10 .Abhidharma Pralrtrana Padn and .Abhidharma Dhatnlaya Pada : see below 
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of the disputed points rested on the President, " the accepted version 
should naturally be in most cases that of the Sarvastivadiin. It 
is for this reason that the Vibhasa denoted the literature of the Sar- 
vastivadins and specially the Abhidharma commentaries, and the 
appellation Vaibhasika was given them by later writers. 

Duratiori of existence of the Sarviistivfida or the Yaiblihsika School. 

It was only after this Council that the Sarvastivixda School rose to 
its highest importance. But the seed sown before the reign of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka when the activities of the school were 
confined within the limits of the Pracya-desa only, now grew into an 
extensive foliage sending forth its branches beyond tlie.s? limits under 
the fostering care of Kani.ska. This is inferred from the f.act that 
3Iog2'aliputta Tis.sa. the President of the Third Council convened by 
Asoka, took notice of the doctrines of the schoid and tried to refute 
them in hi.s Kathavatthu from the standpoint of a Thera vadin. 
With the .spread of Buddhism into Kashmir b\ tlic fir-t Buddhist 
missionary ^Majjhantika sent by Asoka under the advice of Aloggali- 
putta Tissa, the Sarvastivadins thought it advisable to depute their 
representatives to Kashmir in view of its growing importance as a 
proselytizing centre. Yuan Chwang '■* also tells us that Asoka not only 
sent Buddhist monks but also built monasteries at that place. Now as 
the school of Buddliism planted here came from Pataliputra and 
through the members of Moggaliputta'.s church, it would naturally 
follow that the first church founded in these places was that of the 
Theravadins. With the growing importance of the place as a centre of 
Buddhism, other schools also made their way to Kashmir, and it is not 
unlikely that Sarvastivadins owing to their closer connection with 
the Theravadins would follow next. But it should be reraembercd 
ihat the Sarvastivada school of Kaniska’s time brought in further 
changes in the doctrine for which it ha.s be^n distinguished from the 
older school, which was named the Arya-Sarvastivadina. However. 

11 Watters, Yuan Chicanj, Vol. i. p- 271. 

H V. A. Smith. Earli/ History of India, pp 267, 208. Smith is of opinion that the 
Council urns of the Sarvastiv'adins and the literature written at that time, riz., tile 
Waha-VibhfisS, belonged to this .si-hool. 

13 See Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, Intro. 

H Watters. Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, p. 269. 

15 Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 183 ft’., quoting BhiH-Jiu Varhhagraprslha which 
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the original Sarvastivada school had its birth before Asoka’s Council 
(3rd century B.C.) for the Kathavatthu which obtained its final 
shape in this council takes notice of same for refuting its tenets. The 
school does not seem to have gained much importance at this time or a 
century later, as the Sanchi or Bharhut inscriptions did not mention 
it or any other schools which abounded in the later inscriptions. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, it came to be recognized as 
one of the principal schools not only in Kashmir and Gandhara but also 
in Central India. The adherents of this school began to be the 
recipients of donations in the shape of monasteries, images, etc , from 
monks, laymen, kings and queens. 

Fa-hien (A D. 319-414) noticed the existence of this school in 
Pataliputra and China while Yuan Chwang (A.D. 629-645) found it 
■‘chiefly in Kashgar, Udyana, and several other places in the Northern 
Frontier, in Matipura, Kanauj. and a place near Rajagrha in Northern 
India and also in Persia in the West. ” Since this time the geo- 
graphical expansion of the school continued further until in I-Tsing’s 
time the adherents of the school were also found in Lata, Sindhu, 
Southern and Eastern India, Sumatra, Java, China, Central Asia, 
and Cochin China. Sahkaracarya (eighth century A.D.), set himself 
to refuting the doctrines of the Savvastitvavada from the standpoint 
of a Yedantin, while Madhavaearya in the fourteenth century tried 
to give an exposition of the doctrines of the Vaibhasikas, by which 
title the Sarvastivadins were afterwards known. Thus we see that 
the school originating in the third century B.C., attained its highest 
development in the reign of Kaniska and lasted up to the. fourteenth 
century, and counted as among the four premier schools of Buddhism, 
it stood on the same level with one of them, namely, that of the 

puts Mula-SarvSstiviidina as one of the four schools seceding from the Arya Sarvasti- 
vadina. 

18 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, Intro., p. xix. 

n JEAS , 1892. p. 597. (Buhler’s letter.', 

a Epigraphia Indica, Vol. ii, p. 212 (Kamari Inscription), Vol. viii, p. 181 (also 
Vol. ix, p. 29). (Set Mahet Image Inscription of the time of Kaniska or Huviska), 
Vol. ix, p. 135 ff. (The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion-capitaJ.) 

1“ Prof. Takakusu, J.P.T.S.. 1904-5, p. 71 citing Legge’s Fa-Hian, p. 99 ; JEAS., 
Isni, p, 420; and I-Tsing's Eecord, pp. xxii-xxiv. 

io Vedanta Sutras (translated in S.B.E., Vol. xlviii), pt iii, pp. 500-516. 

Sarva-darsana-sauigraha (translated by Covvcll and Gough), Ch. II. See also 
Sada dariann-aamuccaya , and Advai'.a-hrahma-siddhi , pp, 07 S. 
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Theravadin.s, who. by being compelled by force of circumstances to 
take shelter in Ceylon, have survived up till now. 

Language used in the works of this School. 

Wassiljew®* on the authority of the Tibetan sources makes the 

.statement that the literature of this school was in Sanskrit. The 

later works of this school, composed or compiled after the Council of 
Kaniska, were no doubt in Sanskrit, but the earlier works seem to 
liave been written in a Prakrit dialect. This can be inferred from the 
following considerations. The Council of Kaniska was held in Kashmir, 
the literary dialect of which at this time was Sanskrit. Though 

the Vibhasas compiled at this Council have not come down to us. 

yet the fact that they were composed at the place inhabited by 
people among whom Sanskrit was prevalent as the literary language, 
and to ivhom, in a large measure, the Vibliasas were intended to 
appeal, is a strong reason for supposing that they Avere most probably 
compiled in that language. To this should be added the consideration 
that all the seven titles of the seven Morks on Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadins in their Chinese version have been restored by Prof. 
Takakusu to Sanskrit originals. The names of those works appearing 
in the list furnished by Mahdvyutpatti^* and Ahhidharma-kosa-vyakhya 
are also Sanskrit showing a great probability of the compilations of the 
w orks in Sanskrit. 

The discovery of manuscripts in connection with the excavations 
in Central Asia under the supervision of Dr. Stein lends support to the 
view and rouses the hope that more light rvonld be forthcoming upon 
these obscure points. The order, in which, roughly speaking, Sanskrit 
and Prakrit alternated as the literary medium in N.-W. India, seems 
to m 5 ^ mind to be that in pre-Buddha period Sanskrit was generally 
used as this medium but with the movement initiated by Buddha and 
afterwards taken up by Asoka for .spreading Buddhism, involving the 
necessity of appealing to the religious sentiments of the ma.s.ses through 
a medium easily intelligible to them, the existing literary works began 

U'assjiljow. Der BiiddhisniiL'-, p. 2^*4 T am indebted fo Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., 
D Litt , for thi^ information and a few other siitije^tions lir^ro. 

See HoernJe's of Tinddhi^t h^tpi attire^ rtc.y p. 166. 

Pnhli.^hed in the Bibfiotheca BudVticai Sfo art, Aianti. 

■2b KTiriha III, cited by Prof. T.ikaku«ti in the J P 7’.s\, 100 - 1 - 5 , p. 75 , ftn. 1 ; see 
also p. 76, ftn., for the titles rostoivd from the Ti!>etan sources, 

A 38 
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the original Sarvastivada school had its birth before Asoka’s Council 
(3rd century B.C.) for the Kathdvatthu which obtained its final 
shape in this council takes notice of same for refuting its tenets. The 
school does not seem to have gained much importance at this time or a 
century later, as the Sanchi or Bharhut inscriptions ” did not mention 
it or any other schools which abounded in the later inscriptions. 
About the beginning of the Christian era, it came to be recognized as 
one of the principal schools not only in Kashmir and Gandhara but also 
in Central India. The adherents of this school began to be the 
recipients of donations in the shape of monasteries, images, etc , from 
monks, laymen, kings and queens. 

Fa-hien (A.D. 319-414) noticed the existence of this school in 
Pataliputra and China while Yuan Chwang (A.D. 629-645) found it 
■‘chiefly in Kashgar, Udyana, and several other places in the Northern 
Frontier, in Matipura, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha in Northern 
India and also in Persia in the West. ” Since this time the geo- 
graphical expansion of the school continued further until in I-Tsing’s 
time the adherents of the school were also found in Lata, Sindhu, 
Southern and Eastern India, Sumatra, Java, China, Central Asia, 
and Cochin China. Sahkaracarya (eighth century A.D.), set himself 
to refuting the doctrines of the Sarvastitvavada from the standpoint 
of a Vedantin, while Madhavacarya in the fourteenth century tried 
to give an exposition of the doctrines of the Vaibhdsikas, by which 
title the Sarvastivadins were afterwards known. Thus we see that 
the school originating in the third century B.C., attained its highest 
development in the reign of Kaniska and lasted up to the, fourteenth 
century, and counted as among the four premier schools of Buddhism, 
it stood on the same level with one of them, namely, that of the 

put^ MSla-Sarvastivadina as one of the four schools seceding from the Arya Sarvasti- 
vadina. 

IS Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, Intro., p. xix. 

n JRAS., 1892, p. 597. (Biihler’s letter.', 

D Epigraphia Indica, Vol. ii, p. 212 (Kamari Inscription), Vol. viii, p. 181 (also 
Vol. ix, p. 29). (Set Mahet Image Inscription of the time of Kaniska or Huviska), 
Vol. ix, p. 135 if. (The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion-capital.) 

Prof. Takakusu, d.P.T.S., 1904-5, p. 71 citing Legge’s F’a-fliara, p. 99 ; JRAS., 
1891, p. 420; and I-Tsing’s Record, pp. xxii-xxiv. 

*0 Veddnln Sutras (translated in S.B E., Vol. xlviii), pt in, pp. 500-516. 

^1 Sarva-darsana-aaihgraha (translated by CoKell and Gough), Ch. II. See also 
Sada dar.iann-aamuccaya, and Advaita-hrahma-aiddki , pp. 07 fl. 
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Tlieravadins, who. by being compelled by force of circumstances to 
take shelter in Ceylon, have survived up till now. 

Language used in the works of this School. 

Wassiljew on the authority of the Tibetan sources makes the 
.statement that the literature of this school was in Sanskrit. The 
later works of this school, composed or compiled after the Council of 
Kaniska, were no doubt in Sanskrit, ’’ but the earlier works seem to 
have been written in a Prakrit dialect. This can be inferred from the 
following considerations. The Council of Kaniska was held in Kashmir, 
the literary dialect of which at this time was Sanskrit. Though 
the Vibhasas compiled at this Council have not come down to us, 
yet the fact that they were composed at the place inhabited by 
people among whom Sanskrit was prevalent as the literary language, 
and to whom, in a large measure, the Vibhasas were intended to 
appeal, is a strong reason for supposing that they were most probably 
compiled in that language. To this should be added the consideration 
that all the seven titles of the seven work.s on Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivadins in their Chinese version have been restored by Prof. 
Takakusu to Sanskrit originals. The names of those works appearing 
in the list furnished by Mahdvyutpatti'^* and Abhidharma-kosa'Vyakhya 
are also Sanskrit showing a great probability of the compilations of the 
works in Sanskrit. 

The discovery of manuscripts in connection with the excavations 
in Central Asia under the supervision of Dr. Stein lends suppoi’t to the 
view and rouses the hope that more light would be forthcoming upon 
these obscure points. The order, in which, roughly speaking, Sanskrit 
and Prakrit alternated as the literary medium in N.-W. India, seems 
to my mind to be that in pre-Buddha period Sanskrit was generally 
used as this medium but w'th the movement initiated by Buddlia and 
afterwards taken up by Asoka for spreading Buddhism, involving the 
necessity of appealing to the religious sentiments of the masses through 
a medium easily intelligible to them, the existing literary works began 

Wassiljow. Der BuddkisrtJU-'. p. T am indebted to Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., 

D Litt , for tliD information and a few other sii'j'oo'^tiona hero. 

See Hoernle's Manusrrip* R^^ina'ri'* of nuddhi'tt Lrtfi ature, etc., p. 166. 

21 Pnbli.^lied in the Bibliotheca BiolViica-. see art. 

26 Karikam, cited by Prof. T,dirtk>i«u in the J.PT.'i., 1004-5, p. 75. ftn. 1; see 
.tlso p. 76, ftn., for the titles as rostered from the Tibetan sources. 
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to be rendered into the Prakrit versions and new Prakrit works began 
to be composed. The prevalence of Prakrit as the literary medium lasted 
for a long time and this was followed by a period when Sanskrit re- 
asserted itself as the medium for literary uses. The factors which 
contributed to these changes are many, of which only one or two 
are patent to us and the rest are either obscure or stand even beyond 
the range of guesses. The only inferences that we can draw in these 
circumstances are from the fragments of facts that are coming up into 
view at times, giving rise in our minds to hypotheses which fit in 
best with the bases of our present knowledge of Buddhistic history 
of the times ; these provisional inferences will have to be modified in 
the light of facts that future may reveal. 

Literature of the School — (1) Shtras. 

The translation of six hundred and fifty-seven Buddhist canonical 
works from Sanskrit into Chinese is attributed to Yuan Ohwang. 
Sixty-seven of these works make up the Sutras, Yinayas, and ^astras*'' 
of the Sarvastivadins. In Nanjio’s Catalogue” under the heading 
Htnayana Sutras, the four agamas, viz., dlrghagama, madhyamagama, 
ekottaragama, and samyuktagama corresponding to the four Pali 
Nikayas, have been mentioned and the contents of the first three 
agamas have also been given. By comparing the contents ivith those 
of the Pali recensions of those works it becomes evident that the 
Chinese translations were made from an original which is not identica- 
with texts as represented in the Pali recensions. The differences 
are not merely in texts but also in the number and arrangement of the 
sutras. In spite of the differences, however, the names and the 
subjects of the sutras are identical with those in the Pali works. 
The other Chinese works placed under the aforesaid heading {Hlnayana 
Sutras) seem to be separate translations of the important sutras 
comprised in the four agamas. In the Mahavyutpatti,^^ the four 
agamas bear the identical titles and to them a fifth agama is added, 
namely, the Lsudrakagama. The Chinese tianslators do not expressly 
mention the school to which these agamas or sutras belong as thev 

« Watters, Yuan Chivanj, Vol. i, pp. 20, 21 ; Sastras here refer to the Abhidharma- 
pi taka 

Buniyu Xanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese translations of the Buddhist Tripitaka. 

MahfiriinlpaU> . Art. Arjnma. 
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have done in the ease of the Vinaya and the Abhidharma except in the 
case of the translation of the Buddhacarita and Abhiniskramaim 
Sutra, in which the translator remarks that five different schools 
named the Life of Buddha in different ways ; — 

(1) MaJidvastu of the Mahasanghikas, 

(2) Alahdvyiiha or Lalita-vistara of the Sarvastivadas, 

(3) Buddha’s former Niddna or Avadarui' of the Kasyapiyas, 

(4) Buddhacarita of the Dharmaguptas, and 

(5) Vinaya-pitaka-miila of the 3lahiSasakas. 

The Chinese translators used, as a rule, to mention the name of 
the school to which the works translated by them belonged. Want 
of this indication in the case of the dgamas leads us to infer that 
the various schools were at one in their acceptance of the texts of 
the dgamas. It is natural that it should be so in view of the sanctity 
and reverence attached to Buddha’s sayings which none of the schools 
dared to alter without committing sacrilege and, therefore, the 
differences were confined to the doctrines only, originating in the 
divergent interpretations of the same texts as also in variations in 
the stress laid on particular aspects of their meaning. The collection 
of these sayings varied in number in different schools, and this accounts 
for the varying number of sutras on the same subjects in the compila- 
tions of the different schools. Though the Uddnavarga^^ and the 
Dharmapada^^ are in verse, their Theravada and Sarvastivada re- 
censions agree in the main substance of the sayings versified in them, 
though they disagree as to the length and arrangement of their 
respective treatments of those sayings. The Kathdvatthu collecting 
the doctrines of different Buddhist schools makes it clear that though 
the doctrines differ, they all refer to the same pitakas as their authority, 
which goes to support the inference. Further, in the Kathdvatthu. the 
authorities cited in support of the doctrines of each school have been 
traced in the Pali pitakas, proving thereby that there was no variation 
in the main substance of the sayings though there might have been 
in recension. The Prdtimoksa Sutra of the Sarvastivadins, and the 
fragments of the Nikdyas and the Vinaya found in Eastern Turkestan 
also corroborates the above inference,*^ 

Nanjio’s Catalogue, col. 163. 'O Rockhill's transHtion (Trubner series). 

In the Kharosthi recension (ed. by Dr. IBarua and Mr. Mitra). 

Hoernle, Manuscript Remains, etc., pp. 160, 168, 173. 
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(2) The Vinaya of the Sarvastivada School . 

The Vinaya unlike the Sfitmpitaka experienced a Yery different 
treatment in the hands of the bhiklchus. We learn from the Chinese 
translations that there AA'ere four Vinayas belonging to four different 
schools. Yiz., SarYfistivada. Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta and ^fahasah- 
ghika.®^ There were constant disputations among the bhikkhus on 
account of disagreement regarding minor rules of discipline, e.g., 
cutting and wearing of robes, inclusion of meat and milk in the articles 
of food, residence in monasterie.s within towns and cities, worship of 
caityas and images, etc. To ghten the importance of the rules 
adopted bj- each school, it invented, to adapt to its own purpose, 
episodes in the life of Buddha to serve as the basis of those rules. 
Thi.s accounts for a good many differences among the rules of several 
schools, but, besides, there were other causes such as divergences 
in the circumstances and surroundings that were also responsible for 
the like differences. Though there were alterations in the supple- 
mentary portions of the Viyiaya as adopted by the schools, viz., in the 
Mahdvagga and Cullavagga, the original Pdtimokkha seems to have 
remained the same in all of them. It is evident from the Prdtimoksas 
of the Sarvastivada. the Dharmagupta and the Theravada schools 
that the differences between them are negligible. Dr. Oldenburg 
has advanced his arguments to prove the Pdtimokkha to be the oldest 
part of the Vinaya. The frequent mention of the Pdtimokkha in 
the Nikdyas shows beyond doubt that this formed one of the earliest 
compositions of the Buddhists. Dr. Oldenburg after a comparison 
of the k inayas of three schools Mahisasakas, Theravadins, and Sar- 
vastivadins arrived at the conclusion that all the Vinayas were 
fundamentally the same though later additions were made to some 
of them. 

The Tibetan version of the Vinaya, an analysis of which is 

Nanjio’s Catalogue, col. 246 ff. Be«idos the complete Vinaya of the above 
mentioned .school.?, there were supplementary treatises dealing with portions of the 
Y inaya text. 

3+ See my Introduction (Calcutta University Journal of Letters) Vol. Ill, re 
Devadatta’.s school and quarrel among Kosambi bhikkOus : Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
Vol. i, p. 1,50; Takakusu, I-Tsing. 

3’ ./R.4S'., Vol. XIX, O.S.. pp. 407-408; Pratimokfa Sutra [ed. by L. Finot). See- 
also Hoernle, op. cil., pp. 8.56-376. 

-3^ Vinaya Pilaka (ed. by Oldenburg), Intro., p. xxxvii. 
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furnished by Csoma Kordsi®’ was based accoiding to WassiJjew, on the 
Sarvastivada recension of the Vinaya}'' This inference finds support 
in the fact pointed out by Csoma Korosi that a jiictui’e representing 
Buddha in the middle with Sariputra and Rahula on his two sides 
appears on the first leaf of the Tibetan manuscript. The significance of 
this picture from our point of view lies in this that Sariputra and Rahula 
were the special objects of worship of the Sarvastivadins. Rahula, 
a disciple of Sariputra has been mentioned by Chinese authorities 
as the founder of the Sarvastivada school. It also appears from 
a passage ni the manuscript that the Tibetan renderixig was made hv an 
inliabitant of Kashmir who was a follower of the Vaibhasika schoo^ 
which is nothing but a variant appellation of the Sarvastivadins. 

Thus, we see that the Sarvastivadins had a complete Vinaya 
in all its divisions, viz. (1) Vinaya-vastu,*'' (2) Pratimol'sa sutra.*^ 
(3) \ innya-vtbhaga,*^ (4) \ niaya-ksudraku-mAtu*^ and (a) Vinaya- 

uttara-grantha . ** Prof. Csoma Korfisi’s analysis of the Tibetan Vinaya 
furnishes details of the first part of the book only, i.e.. the Y inaya- 
vastu. 

By way of illustration of the degree of similarity and dissimilarity 
existing between the Tibetan and Pali versions of tiie Vinaya. I give 
here a rough sketch of the inferences t'lat may be drawn from a 
comparison of the two versions of the first part of the Vinaya. viz., 
the Vinaya- vast n. f should mention at the outset that throughout 
the Vinaya we see as a rule that particular events are taken up by 
Buddha as the subjects of anecdotes pointing to a moral, which has 
been reduced by him into rules for the guidance of his disciples ; and 
thus the Vinaya naturally divides itself into tw'o portions one giving 
the anecdotes and the other the rule.s though, of course, the former are 
in every case followed by those of the latter to which they appertained. 

In the two versions of the Vinaya there is very little disagreement 
as to the rules but it is found that the same rule has been elicited from 
different anecdotes. As for example, in the Pali version, the rule that 

■'1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. xx. 

Wa-ssiliew, Der Buddhisimus, p. 90, 

’I* Edkins, Hand book of Chinese Buddhism, av. Raliula. 

Corresponding %vith Mahaiagga of the Pali Vinaya-pitaka. 

*1 & I'l Corresponding with Sutia ribhafiga of the Pali V inaya-pi\aka (including 
Patimokkha). 

Corresponding with C ullavayga 


** Corre.sponding with Parirdra. 
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a person cannot be ordained unless he has obtained the permission 
of his parents has been educed from the ordination of Rahula, who had 
not taken his mother’s consent. ** In the Sarvastivada version appears 
the same rule but the occasion is differently stated, viz., a young 
man leaves his home secretly and joins the order without the know- 
ledge of his parents. 

It may also be mentioned as a distinctive feature of the Sar- 
vastivada version of the Vinaya that it is more diffuse at places than 
the Pali version. Another distinction lies in the fact that certain 
points occurring in the former are altogether absent in the latter. 
In leaf 195 of the second volume of Vinaya-vastu, reference has been 
made to the abstract meditation carried to excess by the priests of the 
Sakya clan, and explanations given of the terms relating thereto. 
In leaf 20, of the same volume, five sorts of ghantis (plates of metals) 
are mentioned as required at the time of prayer and the recitation 
of the Pratimoksa. The fourth volume of this book contains 470 
leaves in which a complete life of Buddha has been given embodying 
accounts beginning with the origin of the 6akya race and ending 
with Devadatta’s {Lhas-hyin) efforts to injure Buddha and cause 
divisions among his disciples. The subjects of the third volume, are 
not found in the Pali Vinaya, but appear in its Sntra-pitaka. Thus, 
the Sarvastivadins mixed up the Sutra and Vinaya while the Thera- 
vadins kept them separate. The belief current up to now that the one 
IS a redaction of the other is baseless. Both have come from a common 
source, and bj" reason of development in different centres, minor 
accretions have grown round them creating differences in their exterior. 
The commonness of the names of places, where the various scenes 
mentioned in the Vinaya are laid, supports the above inference while 
the mention of Kashmir in connection with its conversion to Buddhism 
found only in the Sarvastivada version speaks a good deal in favour of 
the afore.said probability of the existence of a close connection between 
this school and Kashmir. 

« Dr. Oldenburg, Vinaya, Vol. i, p. 83, (i. 54, G). 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. xx, leaf 115 of the Tibetan Dulva. 

Such as, Rajagrha, Sravasti, Saketa, Varanasi, Vai^all and Champa. Asiatic 
Researches , Vol. xx, p. 44. 

n Some points of agreement between the two versions : Vinaya-vastu, Vol. i, 
leaves 1-193. contain the subject of entering into the religious order— Pravrajita-vastu 
corresponding with the ilahakhandhajta patliama of Pali Vinava, Vol. i, p. 98. 
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Yuan Chwang informs us that the Sarvastivadins of some places 
allowed the use of the three kinds of pure flesh and the drink of grape- 
syrup as an orthodox beverage which was contrary to the principles 
of Mahayanism of which he was an adherent. In the Vinaya of 
the Sarvastivadins as well as the Theravadins the eating of meat 
with some restrictions was considered as orthodox. The Sarvasti- 
vadins had a peculiar mode of wearing and colouring tlieir robes not 
approved by the followers of several schools, 

(3) The Abhidharma of Sarvastivadins. 

It is the Abhidharma literature of the Sarvastivada school that 
deserves special attention. Prof. Takakusu has rendered valuable 
service by furnishing us with the contents of the seven abhidharma 
books at present unique and preserved in the Chinese translations. 
The number of books in this collection is just the same possessed 
by the Theravadins, the difference being that the latter collection 
consists of seven independent works while the former of one principle 
treatise the J Mnaprasthana Sutra of Katyayani-putra with its six 
padas or supplements. They are — 

(1) Sahgiti-parydya of Mahakausthila. 

(2) Dhatu-kdya of Purna, 

(3) Prajhapti-sara of Maudgalyayana, 

(4) Dharma-skandha of Sariputra. 


Leaves 193-357 contain “the description of the confession or self-emendation, 
and general supplication ” corresponding with the Pali Uposatha Khandhaka. 

Leaves 357-378 “ on passing the Vassa ” corresponding to Vassupanayika-khandhaka 
tatiya {Vinaya, Vol. i, p. 158} and Pavaranorkhandhakam {Ibid, p. 178). 

Leaves 378-408 (end of this Vol.) and leaves I-IO (of the next Vol.) “ on the subject 
of leather and skin” corresponding with Cammakhandhakam pohcomom (Ibid, Vol. i. 
p. 198). 

The second volume of the Dulva contains the chapter on medicaments (leaves 1 1-78) 
and garments of priests (leaves 78 ff.) corresponding with Bhesafjakkhandhakam (Vol. i, 
p. 251) and Kathinakhandhakam and Cirarakhandhakam {Ibid, pp. 265-310). 

•** Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, pp. 53, 60; Korosi’s analysis in the .Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. XX, p. 67 and Vinaya, Mahavagga, vi, 31, 14. The admissibility of 
grape-syrup as a drink is found only in a quotation by Dr. Watters. See Watters, op. cit. , 
pp. 237 £f. 

60 Watters, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 150f. Takakusu, L Tsing. 

61 “ The Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadins ” by Prof. Takakusu in 
■J.P.T.S., 1904-5, pp. 67-146. 

J.P.T.S., 1904-5. pp. 74f 
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(5) y ijhana-kaya of Devasarman, and 

(6) Prakarana-pada of Vasumitra. 

Prof. Takakusu on a comparison of the Abhidharma works of 
the two schools comes to the conclusion that the “two sets hav^e no 
real connection.” Though there is no apparent connection between 
the two sets, yet it is clearly noticeable that most of the subject.^ 
treated in the two sets are found in the Sutra-pitaka but the mode 
of treatment in one is different from that of the other. The first pddu 
reveals a close relation of the Abhidharma works of the Sarvastivadins 
to the Sutras of the Theravadins. Prof. Takakusu hints that the 
first pdda, Sahgiti-pari/dya, has been modelled on the Sahgiti-suttanta of 
the DlgJia-NikdyaJ^ He remarks that “ the contents. . . .of the ones, 
twos, threes, etc., (in the suttanta and parydya) are usually different. “ 
But it should be pointed out that the contents do agree with one 
another except that the instances of ones, twos, threes, etc., as given 
in the Pali text exceed greatly those of the other as explained below. 

If a text on account of its pithy baldness be considered earlier than 
another on an identical topic presented at length with much elabora- 
tion of details, then the Pada should be regarded as anterior in age 
to the Suttanta. Tlie statement of Prof. Takakusu giving an earlier 
origin to the Suttanta cannot from this standpoint be regarded a-'s 

Dlgha Nikai/a, Vol. iii, Suttanta Xo. .xxxiii. 

E.g. (1) Section on Eka-dharmas : — 

•All beings live on food, etc.. Prof. Takakusu’s contents. 

Sabbc satta aharaithitika. 

Sabbe satta saiikharatthitika. {Dlgha Nikaya, Vol. iii, p. 211.) 

(2) Section on Dvi-dhannas : — 

Mind and matter (nama-rupa). 

Means for entering into meditation and coining out of meditation, etc., 
corresponding with Nos. i and ix of the Saitgiti Suttanta. I, 9 The 
Suttanta enumerates 33 Doi-dharmas. 

(3) Section on Tri-dharmas : — 

Prof. Takakusu’s list can be identified with the following numbers 
of the Suttanta, i, ii. iii, v, vi, xi, xxvi, xxviii, xxxvi, xxxvii, Iviii, 
except the three apaUivuutthanaa. In the former list, the total 
number is 36 threes whereas in the Suttanta, it is 60. 

(-1) Section on Calur-dkarmas ; — 

Prof. Takakusu gives us only seven fours out of the total 21 fours, 
5 of the fours correspond with the following number of the Suttanta 
i, ii, vi, XV, xlvii and the number of fours in the latter is 50. 

In this way all the ten dharmas can be traced but it will be noticed that 
the Suttanta list is much loncrer than the Pada list. 
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unimpeachable. His next remark that the “ work was compiled after 
the council of Vaisali which was held chiefly for suppressing the ten 
theses of Vajjian bhikkhus, ” based on a passage of the Pada referring 
to the Vajjian bhikkhus of Pava, does not rest on a sound basis. Mr. 
Wogihara was right in rendering the passage to the effect that it was 
Nighantha Nataputta of Peava and not the Vajjian bhikkhusP' The 
Vajjian bhikkhus, again, were inhabitants of Vaisali and not of Pava 
the residents of which place, namely, the Mallas were partly followers 
of Nighantha Nataputta and partly of Buddha. The object of Sari- 
putra in putting the dhdrina as the summation of a few metaphysical 
and religious truths for its followers was to avert the danger of a split 
in the Buddhist church as had happened in the Jaina sangka just at 
that time.*"’ The close correspondence between the Huttanta and 
the Parydya specially in their introductory and concluding passages 
shows that one is based upon the other and that the author is the same 
for both. Prof. Takakusu preferred the tradition tvhich ascribed the 
authorship to Mahakaushthila but the coincidence of the other tradition 
(ascribing it to Sariputra) with that of the iSahgifi Suthinta leads us to 
infer that Sariputra was the author of the work. 

The fourth Pada, the Dhanna-skamlha , is said in the colophon 
to its Chinese translation to be the most important of the Abhi- 
dharma works, and the fountain-head of the Sarvastivada system. “ 
The subjects treated contain nothing which can be claimed by the 
Sarvastivada system as its own. They constitute the essence of 
Buddhism and if the claim of the Sarvastivadins be admitted, that 
of the Theravadins of a similar nature cannot be denied an equal force 
on the same ground. It is only natural that, as Prof. Takakusu points 
out, the Sahgiti-Paryuya should often quote this book, traversing 
as they do the same ground. 

Thirteen sections, again, of the above book are found in the 
seventh section of the Prakara^a pada, “ Discussions on one thousand 
questions, the author of which is Vasumitra. 1 think that as 
Vasumitra was a Sarvastivadin, the section was meant to be a supple- 
ment discussing the expositions embodied in the Dharma-skandha. 

The composition of the second pada, Dhdtu-kdya, is attributed 
to either Vasumitra or Purna according to different traditions. 


M J.P.T.S., 1904-5, p. 99, ftn. 
w J.P.T.S., 1904-5, p. 115. 


Digha Nikaya, Vol. iii, p. ili.i. 
SI J.P.T.ki., 1904-5, p 106. 
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Preference should be given to the former tradition in view of the fact 
that this Pada is only an enlarged treatment of the topics contained in 
section 4 of the Prakarana-pada of Vasumitra. 

The fifth Pada, Vijnana-kaya, is said to have been the work of 
Deva-sarma, an arhat of Visoka (near Kausambi) who lived sometime 
before the oth ccnturi'' after Buddha. Yuan Chwang informs us that 
Deva-sarma refuted the views of Moginlin (Moggallana) who denied 
the reality of past and future one of the chief principles of the 
Sarvastivada doctrine. This remark of Yuan Chwang finds support in 
the fact that the first section of this Pnda records the opinion of 
Maudgalyayana about pudgalas, indriyas, etc., the next section con- 
taining inter alia a discussion of the theory of pudgala^ (soul). This 
work was highly appreciated by the Vaibhasikas who gave it a 
canonical position which was denied to it by the Sautrantika. 

The third Pada, Prajnapti-sdra, gives an account of the life of 
Buddha and its authorship has been ascribed to Maha-Maudgalyayana. * 

‘-k Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. i, p 373. J.P.T.S., 1904-5, p. 108. 

Watters, op. cit.. p. 374. J P.T.S.. 1904-5. 
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Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala. B.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Professor 
of Comfarative Philology in the University of Calcutta. 

Modern Linguistics takes into consideration all the subtle psycho- 
logical processes that influence human speech. We cannot obviously 
frame “laws” for this aspect of language just as we do, for ins- 
tance. in the case of Phonetics. But we can trace the probable causes 
which give rise to a particular linguistic result observed. Neither can 
we clearly classify the various observations under several distinct head- 
ings, because, depending as these do on mental processes, these would 
tend to overlap each other. 

Contamination is one special type of phenomenon observed in 
all languages, which is the result of subtle and delicate psj'cholog- 
ical adjustments in the brain of the speaker. We must never forget, 
while dealing with linguistics, that behind the language there is the 
human being that is speaking. Paul, perhaps the greatest living 
authority on the psychological aspect of language, thus defines 
“ Contamination ” : — 

“ We call the process ‘ contamination ’ when two synonymous or 
similar sounding forms or constructions force themselves simultane- 
ously, or at least in the very closest succession, into our conscious- 
ness, so that one part of the one replaces, or, it may be, ousts 
a corresponding part of the other ; the result being that a new 
form ai’ises in which some elements of the one are confused with 
some elements of the other.” ' 

To this definition I would add contamination of ideas as well. 

In certain respects it is very hard to distinguish between 


1 The above definition is from the English version of Paul’s book by Strong, 
Logemann and Wheeler. The actual definition, as given in Paul’s own words in the 
4th edition (1909), is as follows: “ Unter Kontamination verstehe ieh den Vorgang, 
dass zwei synonyme oder irgendwie verwa n'd te Ausdrucksformen 
sich neben einander ins Bewusstsein driingen, so dass keine von beiden rein zur Gleltun 
kommt, sondern eine neue Form entsteht, in der .sich die Elemento der einen mit 
Eletnenten der andern misclien.” 
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contamination as defined above and “Analogy." Still, a few points 
of difference may be noted. 

1. Contamination is essentially an individual peculiarity and 
also momentary.* Often it takes the form of a lapsus linguae, as far 
a.s word-contamination is concerned. Hence .such instances are not 
necessarily repeated by others and they do not acquire a permanent 
place in the language and become “ usual ” as analogies tend to do. 

2. Contamination may take place between one word and the 
meaning of another word which has a somewhat similar sound. 

3. Contamination also takes place in sentenoe-constructions. 
Here, too, the result of the mix-up may give such an odd type of 
sentence that it is effective^ prevented from becoming " usual ” in 
the language. .Sentence-contamination, however, tends to persist much 
more than word-contamination, because “ two sentences rolled into 
one give a degree of facility of expression which is valuable in speech 
and writing. Hence sentence-contamination tend generally to become 
“ usual.’’ 

4. In analogy the alteration of one form is due to a more 
or less conscious compliance with a rule abstracted from other examples 
of a group to which the new form does not, strictly speaking, belong. 
Contamination does not take cognisance of any special rule. One 
single more or less similar or synonymous form may suffice. 

W ord-Contaminatio7i. 

If we consider how words are contaminated, we need not be 
surprised to know that comparatively few contaminated words can 
become permanent or “ usual.’’ “ The very grotesqueness of the 
result would probably bar the way to the spreading of the word.’' 
We may, however, try to arrange them in various classes, though it 
must be remembered that such a classification is bj^ no means exhaust- 
ive nor does it avoid overlapping : 

1. A great many cases are due to a lapsus linguae. Such, for 
instance, are what are known in Engli.sh as Spoonerisms, * where two 

^ “ Audi dieser Vorgang ist natiirlich ziinachst indivicUiell und raomentan "—Paul. 

^ So named aftei- Dr. Spooner of Oxford, who did suffer from a tendency to 
“ slipping of the tongue.” A great many of the Spoonerisms are however later inven 
tions— such, for example, as refers to the one to which the Doctor is said to have owed 
hi.s matrimonial felicity. The .storj says that once at a tea-party he, at the command 
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consecutive words mutually exchange letters or syllables ; e.g., soy and 
jorroiv (joy and sorrow), or Iceland's greasy mountains (Greenland’s icy 
mountains). Of course these can never become ” usual.” but may serve 
as jokes ; one of the best quoted is that fathered upon Dr. Spooner of 
Oxford, that his luggage consisted of two rags and a hug (two bags and 
a rug). 

2. Another type of word-contamination is where synonymous 

forms near enough in sound are mixed up together. These very 
often have a good chance of surviving side by side with the other 
form, most usually with a change of meaning. For instance, O. Eng. 
byrten (a load) became burthen and was confused with burden (the 
refrain of a song) which is from O. Fr. bourdon. So also in the Gujarati 
proverb ftmt JTWT ?TT?:t, the ivord ^TJTT was originally 

(one only in name) and was confused with ( < Skt. =irnr!^ 

one-eyed), and now the proverb is explained as meaning an uncle wdth 
one eye is better than no uncle,” while the real meaning is that 
an uncle in name is better than no uncle.” Another good example 
is the new-coined word used in India mainly by Indian writers, the 
word cowshade. Here the shade is evidently the result of a confusion 
with shed, doubtless under the influence of words like sunshade. Such 
words arise mainly on account of a misunderstanding of synonyms 
by half-educated people or by foreigners. Another good example 
from English is shamefaced for the original shamefast. 

3. Malayropisms. These are also due to a confusion of words, 
but here the confusion is due to just a bare resemblance in the sound 
and none in the meaning. Sheridan has used this very effectively 
in his wonderful character sketch of Mrs. Malaprop, ivhence the name. 
Thus, from Mrs. Malaprop herself, we hear of the “ allegory (alligator) 
on the Nile.” Other instances (within my own personal experience) 
are “■ He is a stamina (stigma) to the family ”, “ He standards (ten- 
ders) his apology.”* The queer wmrd allegator (one who alleges) 
also is an example, which may liecome “usual” in comic writing; 
but generally these words have no currency beyond a limited circle 
of friends who have known the original joke. 

of tlie hostess, approached the young daugliter of the house in order to request her 
“to make tea,” but his actual words were JIi=s, will y ou kindly fate ” And 
she did ! 

^ Snino very fine instances are found in Sir A. Quiller-Couch’.s entertaining little 
book, Trotj Town. 
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4. Portmanteau-ioords. This is the name given to those words 
which have “ two meanings packed up in one word ” like a portman- 
teau. They are formed of two words syncopated or fused into one by 
the loss of certain letters or syllables from each. The talented and 
eccentric author of Alice in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll, has given a 
rery fine set of such words in his poem on the “ Jabberwock.” " These 
words too are more or less ephemeral, but sometimes they are catch- 
ing and are definitely accepted into the language. Two at least 
of Carroll’s portmanteau-words deserve to be permanent acquisitions 
in the language. These are slithy (lithe plus slimy) and galumphing 
(galopping plus triumphing). Such words become “ usual” and are 
accepted in the language very often, but there seems to be no fixed 
rule which may be formulated with regard to the conditions of their 
acceptance beyond the whim of the public. As examples of accepted 
portmanteau-words may be quoted: Fr. oreste (orage plus tempeste). 
and in English, cameleopard (camel and leopard), anecdotage (anecdote 
and dotage), electrocution ielectrie execution), Baherloo (Baker Street 
and Waterloo),^ and the quite recent Americanisms, cinematinies 
(cinema matinees) and filmads (film-advertisements). There is aiso the 
remarkable word govertisement, quite recently coined by a very clever 
person during “ the universal eruption of posters to subscribe to the 
War-Loan,” and “ indicating the emergence of a new art — that of 
Government by advertisement.” Residents of Calcutta are also familiar 
with the firm of Oarnobis (Carr and Mahalanobis). To this same type 
may belong the words made up of initials of several words, such as. 
Cabal the name of a notorious ministry of the reign of Charles II of 
England, whose members were Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington 
and Lauderdale." The Great War has also given us the immortal Anzac 
(Australia and New Zealand Army Corps) and the much maligned Dora 
(Defence of the Realm Act). 

5. Confusion of words and grammatical inflections is a fruitful 
source of contamination. The.se words are often found in standard 

6 Thro\igh the Loolcing-glass and what Alice found there. 

» This was the name suggested for a new underground route started in London, 
being composed of the names of the two terminal stations. It was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that though this name was acceptable to the public, the name suggested for 
another such route and composed on the same principles was rejected. 

I The accidental resemblance to the Hebrew word kahal (secret) gave added 
pique to this name. 
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literature and are hard to distinguish from analogj'. The only point 
of distinction between these and analogy seems to he tliat these former 
do not become “ usual ” but are mere sporadic curiosities of literature. 
Examples are Vedic (for = ^ and forms, which 

Whitney called barbarous, like ipirfkcTyTJT, Tr?ftTcWT?T, 
etc.® So also the form ITTcT^ (RV., x. 35,2),'® which is contaminated 

s' 

by fgeTJf . 
s' 

6. Another case of contamination which is hard to distinguish 
from analogy is what is called ‘’double termination.s.‘' This happens 
when a speaker forgets that a word has already got a grammatical 
ending and, therefore, adds another ending to it of a similar significa- 
tion, e.g., worser, Imstest, most unkindest, and in Skt. 

plus 3r?T ), etc. When in the course of derelopmont 

of a language the older terminations are forgotten such form? with 
double endings become “usual”; e.g., songstress (where the -ster 
is an old fem. ending),'' children (childer was the old pin. I . '* The 
from Skt. has also tended to become “usual.” in other words, the 
old superlative ^§15 is felt to be a positive form. Sometimes we 
get a queer double w’orking of contamination and analogy together. 
The word aftermost seems to be a superlative with the ending -most. 
But really the word was in M.Eng. eftermeste< O.Eng. n^ftermest, which 
latter itself has got the double ending -ter-mest. Crotli. .shoivs a similar 
form with a double superlative termination, aftumi.sts {af-tum-aists) . 
The -most in the Mod. Eng. form is doubtless due to analogy. 

Sentence-Contamination. 

Contamination, however, plays a far more important part in the 
building up of sentence.s. Here the origin is to be traced to a confusion of 
two sentences while writing or speaking. Many such contaminated 
sentences, by their very force and pithiness, tend to become •' usual. ' 

5 Whitney. Sanskrit Grammar. § 732. 

9 The tara and tama are perhaps here xvords meaning “ better" and "best. In 
Av. vre find the peculiar form taraZato (better created). 

•0 Instead of the regular mWL 

** RV., iv. 54. 3 and v. 48. 5. 

I* Cf. Av, daeva^hd. 

Cf. spinster, lit., “ the woman who spins." 

The plu. in Ger. is Kinder, showin-g the -tr suffiv. 
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and become regularly accepted as standard. We may also attempt 
to classify sentence-contamination. 

1. Putting together as co-ordinate two entirely different ideas, 
which have no connection logical or otherwise, forms one type. The 
putting together is due to the two .sentences having several words 
in common. Jane Austen and Dickens are very fond of such con- 
structions, The effect is quite startling and novel, hence these tend 
to become accepted, e.g., “She was roused from her seat and her 
reflections’’; “Miss Bolo went home in a flood of tears and a sedan- 
chair.’’ In botli these examples we see that the predicate part is 
common to both the ])arbs which make up the full sentence. The 
principle is the same as in the case of “ portmanteau-words ” and 
we may with justice call these “ portmante.au-sentences.” The technical 
name for these is Ze>iijm<i. 

2. T!ie above mentioned variety is not defective grammatically. 
But in other kinds of sentence-contamination we have a result which 
is obviously defective in grammar. These are allied to the “ slips of 
the tongue in word contamination. There is a mental slip, and 
the author or sneaker begins with a sentence of one type and ends 
with another quite different. We find such constructions even in the 
liest authors Imt very few of them become “ usual ” in the language. 
Thus in Shakesjieare we read : 

Why do I trifle thus with his despair 
Ts done to cure it. {Lear^ iv. G.) 

This is a mixing up of “Why I trifle is to cure” and “My trifling 
is done to cure.” 

The RV.. too, has got quite a number of examples of this sort- 
rims, in the cases where the vocative is conjoined with the nominative 
we have a contamination of this sort ; e.g , in filTcT 

we see that the sentence is made up of fifTT and i# 

ftr^. Similarly, in we have a confusion 

of the same type. In cases like ’tItt gfirTTST. there is also a com- 

bining of two constructions Strict grammar would require the word 
(as may be seen in ^r^ii Undoubtedly the 

confusion is due to the subject being unexpressed, and therefore the 

16 .Vbbot. Shakespearean Oramniar, §411: the who'e of the section entitled “ Irregu- 
larities ” (paras. 40G-418) may be read with advantage in tiiis cimnection. 
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nom. refers to the subject. The ?rtJTfr too adds to the confu- 

sion. In .some cases the cause is “case-attraction,” as in 

(Taitt. Sam.) where the subject has attracted the object into 
the nom. case. A very remarkable ease is the phrase 
(Taitt. Sam.), which is a combination of the two ®a!T lic^T and 

Whitney explains this as a “pregnant construction” with a 
predicate nominative instead of an objective predicate in the accusa- 
tive.’"’ All “pregnant constructions” are, of course, the result of 
contamination. 

Another construction of this type is found in Skt. with the inde- 
clinable . Here we often get a nom. case used before the ffcT, 
which is grammatically unconnected with anything else and the word 
logically connected with this nom. may be in any other case. Thus, 
^ (A'V ). Phrases like are com- 

mon in Skt. and we find similar phrases in Marathi ; 

in both of which the pronoun is more or less redundant. 

3. One very fruitful source of contamination is the loose use of 
the negative. This is very often done by uneducated people for the 
sake of emphasis, e.g. “ I never said nothing to nobody The same 
desire for emphasis is responsible for the double negatives found in good 
literature, especially when other words intervene; thus. “No son . . . . 
might not marry ” (Ascham). In Skt. we find double negative prefixes 
(an-a). as in Sometimes the outward form shows only one 

negative, but this is due to the fact that one other word has got a 
negative significance. In such cases the confusion is even more 
natural, e.g., •• You may deny that you were not the cause.” 

Sanskrit shows a very noteworthy use of the negative particle sf, 
the Tgm *r,'’ or the negation used as a particle of comparison. It has 
been very ingeniously explained as being due to a very special mental 
process. The two things may be so similar that, in order to distinguish 
the one from the other, we have to say that “this one is not that ” ; 
rluH the .sentence ^ m (RA"-, vii. 86. 5), if the above 

explanation is correct, may be explained as being made up of ifsTT 

5 268a. 

Peterson, fro}/i the Rigoeda (1st series), p. : see also the St, F'e^ershitr j 

Dictionary , under . 

A 39 
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an In Vedic Skt. this construction has 

become quite 'usual." 

4. Closely related to these are double comparatives and superla- 
tives, o;ie or two of which have been already instanced above. These 
are partly due to a desire for emphasis, and partly due to the fact that 
an original comparative or superlative form has ceased to be felt as such 
owing to phonetic decay or some other cause. But a more strange form 
is the confusion of comparative and superlative constructions ; e.g. in 
the very common constructions “the best of you two" or " the better 
one among you all." ''' Similarly, from Sanskrit we may quote 
?TfsT*r: irfsiHfl' tiTfwt to: (Mbh.). Closely akin to this type is 

the following example from a recent writer. • i\Ir. Stanley was the onh' 
one of /o.s‘ pruIere-^-aar.'i who slaughtered the natives of the region he 
passed through " This sounds quite " Irish ", but it has a magnitieent 
Classic precedent, the beautiful lines of Milton : 

Adam the goodliest inau of men since* horn 

His sons : the fairest of her daughters Eve. (Par. Lost, iv. 324-25.) 

a. The last two instances might almost be explained as due to a 
confusion of the time element. This arises from the idea of the past 
time rising into the mind simultaneously with that of present time. 
an example we may quote from Shakespeare. 

Tliese dispositions which of late transform you 

From what you rightly are. {Lear, i. 4.) 

In Latin there is a similar construction used in the special case of 
the present imperative with the adverb iamdndiim to moan past time, 
as in ■ 

laiududum sumite poenas (Thou shouldst have submitted to the piimshmeat im 
mediately). {Virgil, li. 103.) 

This is ,a confusion between ' Submit thou immediately and 
Thou shouldst have submitted long ago.” A similar construction of the 
historical present in Skt. with the particle :Qlf is another e.xainple of 

In fact only Iwu “ degrees of comparison ” (not three) are needed, if we are quite 
logical. Languages, as they progi ess, definitely move in this direction. This is evidenced 
by the French mode of forming the “degrees of comparison “—by prefixing plus and Ic 
plus, -and in Persian bv the suffixes^ {-tar) and {-tarhi), %vith very .slight difference- 
hetween the two, as it were, indicating their essential similarity. In Bengali and other 
Aryan Vernaculars c.f India usually there is no liitference made betw een the '-oniparativc 
and superlative , e.g., OlTf^ar CB'-H ^5 and ■i n :\r CsC?I 'd®. 
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this sort of confusion and is very probably due to a vivid imagination. 
The narrator in these cases, as it weiv, actually sees the evmnts passing 
before his eye.s and expresses them just as if they were happening at the 
moment of speaking. The present and the future are also thus confused 
similarly in all languages ; here also the imagination leaps forward into 
the future. Thus we say : T am going to Benares next month.’’ The 
so-called First Future (the Periphrastic Future) in Skt. has evidently 
arisen by exactly this process of confusing the present and the future. 

means literally “I am a goer" (i.o. ‘‘I am going’’), in other 
words, ‘-I will go." The early use of these forms indicates this confu- 
sion clearly for the forms bear either tense value, e.g., WnTl ^ 
fft'rT ^rtTl (RV., iv. 17. S). where either or nffEgfeT may 

be taken as being under.stood.''* 

6. Among verbal forms there is often a confusion of moods as 
well. The threi* moods, subjunctive', optative and im])erative. are very 
frequently mixed up in actual usage. They merge so insensibly and 
gradually into eacli other that, though broadly speaking they are dis- 
tinct enough, there is inevitable confusion in many cases. Tn Skt. this 
confusion has led to the almost complete suppre.ssion of the snlijunctive 
as an independent mood. 'Phe 1st p?rson forms in the Imperative in 
(,’lassical Sanskrit are in form the same as the subjunctive and very often 
they are subjunctive in meaning also. As an instance we may ((uote 
from the Hitopade.sa : (How may they be made 

good ?). and from the Atharva Veda wi' get a sentence where all 
the moods are co-ordinated togeth'-r and have exactly the same mean- 
ing : sTTCt FfcT wfcT Jtm Tpfrf HWI 

(0 Agni ! may this woman Hnd a spouse ; giving birth to sons 
she shall become a chieftainess ; having attained a spouse let lier lule 
in happiness) In the sentence (What shall he do '' thi' 

confusion is between the interrogative and tii? imperative. 

7 The inability, clearly to distinguish between the exact sense-- of 
various forms leads to what is called a ' pregnant construction, whcie 
one form contains ivithin itself the significance of another. The 
contamination of moods as mentimed above may also be regarded 
as a type of pregnant construction. Another variety of this is to 
be found in Skt. in the confusion of cases. Here. too. the line or 


Wliitney. 27111 and 942-047. 
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demai'cation lieiiig vajiue. tliere is a great lot of oveiiapping. Ihis takes 

■ • • •N 

place in Skt most often with the genitive ease. The xiiira 

IS neees.sarilv so \ ague that confusion is bound to arise Such, e g.. 
is the genitive of the recijhent — fsT^f^cW (communicated to the 
King.- and nutde his in consequence). Similarly the partitive genitive 
is a pregnant construction of another type, (drink — a por- 

tion— of the Soma). The same idea lies at the root of the partitive 
genitive in French. This ^hade.s off by imperceptible degrees into 
phrases like " a drink of water " or the Skt. which may 

be called the ■ objective genitive.’’ Another type is the ' genitive of 
authority or rule.’’ e.g. (RV., i. 170. 5). 

{A\). Here the confusion seems to lie belween the two ide.as, “ to rule 
Ill'll' ” and to he master of." In a few cases the genitive is used for 
the ablative. a« in. ’?rt (whoever receives from a 

gna-dy king), the confu>ion being between the ideas •• receiving // ow 
tho king ” and 'receiving that which is his.’’ In the phrase ^ID ■*! 
(hear tmni me) a similar .sort of confusion has arisen. Other 

cases h'tve also become similarly confused and this contusion and the 
consequent ovcrla^iping have lieen mainly responsible tor the reduction 
in the number of cases in the modern I.-F. languages. The two preposi- 
tions and f?t«lT when strictly applied .should be used with the instru- 
mental and the ablative respectively, but owing to the confusion of ideas 
and also to analogy by contrast ’’ we get strange jihrases like • q%- 
(se])arated from the calves). rcrtr fqrrijx: friri"?TT (this sud- 

den separation from her. the beloved) ’’ tVe may compare with these 
the Knglish phrases " part r\ith ” and " part from ’’ and the colloquial 
differ with.” The ablative used for the genitive, as in 

is due to an obvious confusion. A construction of this type 
with the locative may be instanced in rftlTst (he fell — so as to 

be uiion the earth) : and also in (RV,, i, 1,4) the locative 

implies that the offering goes unto to the gods and stays there. 

.s. In Skt. some ver\' (|uaint constructions with numerals may be 
(|Uoted which are due to contamination, though the exact process of 
their origin is not quite clear. 'I’hus means 112, but the 

accent of shows that it is an adjective,’' The literal sense of 

Note tliat in thr-se inslanves tho pr»‘po^iTion U'k sin‘ti i- 
Whitney. ^ 475', flie numeral uoiild lie aftentiMi 
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this phrase seems to be •one hundred characterised liy (an increase 
of) tweh’e.”"* This can be understood in this manner, but there are 
some phrase> with a '■ wholly illogical construction ” to be found in the 
Brahmanas, which are almost impo.ssible to explain. I’hus ? 

is not as we may exjiect L*xl3t ( = 2tiS) but 23-1. and "Tlfni 
is not 3X Kit) ( = 4Si)) b.ut 3t)0, UT may here explain tlie 
as being influenced by case-attraction, but even tiien this is not 
a sutheient explanation. Similarly in the Gujarati multiplication tables 
we get phra-^es like (23-ti and (3t)l)) which form almost 

exact parallels. 

i). Another well marked variety of contamination is called 
*• attraction ' where a word takes a wrong e.'.--e or numbi'r owing to the 
inhueuce of a neighbouring worth The ditublc dual in the iJi rala 
ilvdii'l '-(i compounds where e ich memiter is in the dual. e.g. 

So also in the sentmice> gT t 

sfTSmW. ? (HV,. X. I2<).(i). 

In Knglish we frp(|uently get a confusion of numbeis owing to 
proximitv. as, 

Equalitx oi tui) .ionu-'ti'' pewei's 

Bi’i’fcl »ci-u[Julous lai'tion. (.-1/C. '//< / i. •!)■ 

The use of the form ending in -s is also a not.aiile feature in Shakes- 

[leaie, t.g. rhese hiijli uiM lulls ami rouffli uH'-voii ways 

Ui’aws '//It o/ir mites. aiiU makes tluen u'earisome (/iic/z, // n •) j 

-Al/bott regal ds the.se as examples of the early northern plural m 
-.s, but these mav ilso be due to the attraction of other words m -s 
in close pro.xiinity. l.’hus, 

The im[)eriou5 -^eas breeilo monstei'i {f'qiiib. iv i j 

In, I’here is often a redundant pronoun (mostly in the accusative 
case) which is used as it appears for the sake of emphasis or clearness. 
We find a large number of cases in Shakespeare and other older wi iters. 

■ WV’ll hear lam what he .says (.-tnf. and Vlfo. v 1 ) 

Alark King Richaid how he looks (Rich. II, iii 7 ) 

In >Skt. ahso we get phrases like tfft) »(T trjf^ where there is 

the redundant relative. This construction is extremely common in the 
Avesta. \\’e may also mention here phrases like ^ 

etc., and the vulgar English • this ere. 

C f. (iujarati 'Riafit, etc. .Abbott, ^l/la^:.«pea/■ia/i Grannnrt, . ^ :!33. 
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11, Sometimes it happens that a word mentioned earlier in the 
sentence is forgotten and is. tlierefoi'^, repeated without any reason. 
(If course, if tlie sentence is long and involved, or if there is any special 
need for the repi tition. it is justifiahle as a rhetorical device. Preposi- 
tions in Pn<ilish very often suffer from tliis sort of needless repetition. 
Thu' even from good writers we gf't : 

7'o u}iat form I'Ut that he i-'. slu iild wit lartied with iiidhce and malice forced wit 
turn him 'o ' {Tr am/ f . v. i.) 

I hpmoan Lord Carlisle, for n horn , aitlioiii:li F have never seen him and he mav nevei 

lieard ol MU*, [ h-\ve a sort of pei^onal liking for ' /a-. .Mitford.i 

In Skt,. too. this device is to he nolefl with jtrepositions, ehietly for 

the sake of emphasis: e.o.. V. ). ^Tiij|Tir 

(AV.i. 

!2. ('hanij'e of tlimight is also largely resodnsihle for eontamina- 
rion and this appronehi's closest to onr definition of cont.'imination A 
veiA’ eood instance is : 

line ot tl.f' pir-t ifst toiii’li,.. u,,s Hi tlif r.-lHtion of tho i|Ueen'w rleath . hou 

.\rtHiitivonoS' I' uaiuled Ills il.iiiL'Iiter . ICo/ T \ I'.i 

Here the eonfnsion of thonirlif i~ respon'ihlt* for flu' ehanae from 
time to manner in the arlverhs o 

.Another example is : 

Katlier piooltiini it, U r--f|iioiviaiiil. lliiuimh nui' lio.^t 
I’l'nt he mIiil-Ii hath lu' siom.ich to this I'lsht 
r.ef him deparr. {hhn T’. iv .’I I 

Here the diction ol (lie proehimation suddenly changes under the 
i iHumceof indignation to command. 

12. (.‘Itange of thought in the working out of a metaphor may 
result in a grotesque mixed metaphor, which is popularli' called a 
■ bull." Serious writers and speakers have made such •■hulls’' but 
they are oni\' to he ((iioted and never lieeome ■ usual " Examples : 

.Mr. Speaker. T smell a rat, I "ce it floating: in tin* air Imt T -hall put salt upon its 
tail and nip it in the bud. 

The ^' (jurge of tyranny Iiad breathed his lu-st 
This pillar of the state, 
fiatli swallowed hook and bait 

If. One fruitful source of contamination is the intlueiioe of foreign 
languages. This is specially noticeable in India where the English- 
educated imitate Engli.sh syntax in writing in the Vernaculars. This 


Abbott, op cit § 415 


■> Kini/\ Enqlifih, p. 204 
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tiive> rise very often to very strange sounding X'ernaeular sentences. 
\vhen the writers happen (as is but too often the case) to lie wor.se 
educated in their mother-tongue than in English. Thus, in the very com- 
mon phrase, eft ^TT % used by Par.si writers, for the English •' although ” 
the first word is quite redundant. .Such sentences become accepted 
after a while in the Vernaculars as cjuite correct. The Latinisms in 
KiiLdish writers, especially like those in Milton, are of this type. 

I."). Verv often writeis join together two phrast^s or idioms which 
may have some words in common; Imt the wliole combination sounds 
quite incongruous. For e.xamjilc : 

rile r.uUvay ims done all and more than u.ix ovpected of ir. 

Tliniii-i temporal iiad anti would alter. 

To tlu' same type belotig tw o -cntences joined together whiclido 
not seem harmonious togctliei-. I’hese art? styled iniiqiniJ i/oh-f/ Pair.-. 
a very appropriate mime''’- 

its re lUiiv ^tivnuthr-nim^ and reoo iiv-*' incr«^ i-«e i. 

• Which dilt- r-^ iroiii • tluU ‘ and w ho ' in I ‘ciiin, used both a-, an a'ij-'oi i v'e a*' u oil a!^ 
M noun 

If' W’rtMigly U'^ed itioiis. anaL'liroiiHiU'-, }jleo- 

na>ni>. tautnliigy. t^tc . rna\’ al-'O he legardf'cl a-; eontainination : e.g.. 
tlu' faiiiDiH Bengali ver'^ion ni' the w ell-know n Kngli>h idiom " Loset 
the HiKjli on tii'e." ' 

Mv [Uihlwher \va'> not like Shal-o-sp -are’^ s-trietlv 'an lionituraolo man 

iShouKl ho Cari^uo ) 

But thc^’ had t’orie fin addiuir misdeed to iiu-M.lotah they hati hlawh / Ptf ulter h! under '' ’ 

it L> mam-' to to be deen wheUier . . . the footinu \\hieh she ((termaiix ) ha^ won will 
form tht' sjtartiiiL; point lor lurtlier achievements or will merely represent . , the end of 
the f'etjinnnv!.'' 

Petr\ 'pitcs of the \ illaL'o ^<{turt (The true CjUotation is: " Pigmy ''f tiie 

^ liirtge -pire.” j 

Dr. K admitteAl that hi- opniion had hten consulted {contusiu'a *’ Dr. Iv had been 
'■'OH'-ulted ’ an<l ” his opinion taken’ ).'• 

Ibid, pp. :il 1 a 

This IS from the lute Prof Henry >\veet. hven Hutner nods 

Ot course tlie Hugh is used for the Thame-” m the origina) L'uaoubtedlc the 
name Hugh gives local colour I 

** Mane Corelli. ’ L Conrtnev. Perhaps this i^ an intentional blunder. 

This and the other instances have been quoted in Kiut/.s English and in Ci.C 
\\ lutworth's Indidn English, l>oth extremely fine books- 
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Dn, Sl'niti-Kimak Chattek.ji. M.A. [CftlcuHn). D.Lrr. [Lnv'U>it\. 

Khdu'n Priilfsscr nj Indian Linr/ni'^lir.-: titnl Phniii li<-' . 

I' nirnnitif nj Calcntta. 

The iNFI.ErTEK i'ASSl\ E in liKNl.VII. 

I'ri.'iiitivc 1 ndo- Kur()|>e ui floes not seem to lia\ e pos^t'-'ed a pa"ive 
'■onjiiiration. In the Ar\'an ( I ndo-l ranian ) penofl the passive develoju'd 
out ot the middle or rcHexivf'. I>ut it was confined to tlie present 'tern 
.uul to the thiffl [jerson singular of tlie aorist only. 'I’he distinctive 
affix of this inflected passive was -ya- in the jircvcnt stem, and the 
jiersonal terminations of the middle voice weie employcfl. ( >ld Indo- 
Arvaii (\’edic and Sanskrit) has preserxed this ]),)s>n(>. In .Middle 
indo-Aryan (Old. Middle and Later fu- Apaiihrani';! Prakrits) the eonju- 
eational system imdfa'w < nt the Greatest decay imaeinahle. hut tlie 
passive was r ■tained. heiim found in the present indic.-tix'e and the 
unperativf', 'I'he -ya- affi.x oceans as -ijja- > -Ija- or as -ia- m Middle 
Indo-Aryan (•■ Pr;d<rit ' and Apahlu'amsa ). m is as-imil ited with 
a preceding consonant. Th»' middle inflections of course are ehanaed 
for those of the active; and the passive is extended to a niimher ot 
neuter roots, formint; deponents, in Prakrit ami A jiahhranisa . The 
Xew Indo-Aryan laneuayes inherited the -ijja-> -ija- or -ia- passive 
from Apabhramsa. but it is not preserved in all of them lvu'l\- in the 
history of the Xew !-.Ar. tonyues. the analytical mode of ex|)rt'ssinu the 
passive caitu' into bcintr. ami in most of them the old mllf'cted passive 
fell into desuetude. The ianyuages of the W'est have pif'serx ed it. but 
those of the Midlaufl, tiie South and the East have either entirely lost 
it, or has retained it as an obsolete or archaic form. W estern I’anjabi. 
Simlhi and Rajasthani, for instance, emjrloy -ij- or -i- to form the 
passive: o.g. W. Panjabi marda <marS,nda- nt,ik-inf/. marinda hfinij 
fitnirk : cahda irantiiKj. cahida hfing irantal : padhe /vrtf/.s. padhie i-' 
read : Sindhi karije A dowc. padhije In nad : .Mai w ai i karano doing. 
karijano hping dont. •Modern (bijarati has f only in -rT. a .'ird sing 
present passive form which is used in a reflexive sense as a 
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tor t!ii‘ Ist |)lur active ie.u. hu karu / f/o = aham karomi. 
I>iit ame karie /'v r/,; = asmabhih kriyate instead of vayam kurmah] . . .. 
and in all oilier ea'cs -'Ubstii utes the potential passive in d.' ' 

The ve'^tern Inneiiaue'. a.re thus more or less conservative in the 
nintt'-r ot pre~'>rvation of tiiis iiiherited form Tne Midland languages, 
lira jliliakiia (anrl Twidln) for instance, liav.' enrtailofl tim old passive, 
hiu M-lies do occur e.o, Braj marai s/r/Avs. mariyai /-s --tinrh. Blian- 
darkar and d’>"ssitori have ujven instances ‘ from tlie .Middle Awadhi of 
ruhisidasa The modern Hindi resp etfui iinp'rr ’tive or pi't'cafive forms 
like kijiye oi' kariye <!■, h ‘ve in •dl likelihood I'-' m mflueneed by 

tier p.',-si\-e it It 1 - not ot p.'ssivi oi-iein.' .aii e.vpi-cssion like kap^'da 
cahiye rh.ij, la .^,// r- niidoubiedlc- a p s~,ive i nc. where cahiye=/s 
ii-dtihi! eonipare tlie I’eiurnli >'? in l-t- ■jt? kl cai "'//o' dn umi ,nnil / 

btf'cliy le/e/' (.s-irn nU'd ' i.TTsT-l 'Si's; 5 f tomar asa cat y/oe eo/.s/ ron/e 
iitei,dl\- //mo (diiiiiiii/ i^-mnihd Ifeiiguli cai. Hi’id, cahiye af' from a 
.Middle lndo-.\i\a!i pas.|\o |urm *oahia(d)i =.()ld indo-Arvan *ca(g)h- 
yate ( 'onip;m these w il h f". gs ki cao /'-t//// //o //m; ev//// and jfsi 'Siipt/;-! 
?' 5 tumi asite cao //o// »///'/ co.-,,, . wlurecao 5 'i caha. -bid pms (plural), 
present and imp'rative cahaha (Skr -atha .nid -ata) However tlie 
■ 1 - a -ijja- -ija ,ilfi\ tor 1 h ■ p i -'ir e i- ipiite eo ninon in the lainiinige of 
tlu’ I’ldk'iht ruiii'/dht. widen r.'pres-ails the stage iminedia'el v before 
.Modein Hindi and. the ios, ot tiii' alfi.x is (piite a remarkable ti -itni'e 
111 tiiiidi when ■•ompared with ibijastliani. The -ij- |i:issiv(‘ was also 
unite rreipient ni l-iarlv .Marathi, as Bhuiidai loir iia' notieed it * : hut it 
seenis to have died out ill .Modern Maiatln. 

It woiild he inter 'Sting to si-, h-'w far tli-" inflected |i;issi\'e is pre- 
scrted 111 Old an<! .Middle Beng.di am! m other .Magmllian languages, 
'liii I'liiiitlN. we had no in.iterials tor the stud\’ "t Bt ngali prior to the 
liitli '.'entniy. But with the |>iihlieation ot the -17 ( 'dii/d/iddfi.s in 

1. i'. 1 f's'-itoii . o'f ' <in tin (I'tutiiind/ of flo Old liatH'^thuni . ^ (Indian 

Aiitiuu-t[\. I'.'l-*/. K. L. 1 uniei another oxplanatioii ot the Gujarati -ie, as 

heiiii: t'-mii -imali. ihrough -imo , -imii -1 -i. + e of the 3 pi. (-antih' -ahim > -e), 

to d i'-linLMii?ih It tiorn tlie ab^oiiiti\e in -i -^earlier -ia (dourn.il of tlie Kovai Asiatic 
Sociot\ . ihli). p. -27. toot-note) 

- il O. lihcindarkar. Fhilolo'iual Ltc(nre>i {Bombay, IhU), p. 227; Tessitori, 

OiaiDindti^dl Fonns in Ol'l Baisivuri. J.K.A.S.. Ihli. 

ir A. F. R. Hii vnU'. r„mpnratire Ornminar or the fhtndian Lanyuaijes (London^ 
lS>.H . 15 4M», 4>l , 4‘.th. 

' f ’haudarUar , Wihson Fln’olodtcdl Lectun-.s, pp. 22»3-22‘’ 
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MalT.nialioj) 'clli\'aya Hara Piasatla Sliastri'.-' Hujni Bdchui ei- Pmana 
BcilKjitln Bhumy Baudilhu ^rdn () Dohd^ (BiidfUiiM Songs and (’on/d(t-'i in 
Bengali Larngnage a Thnnsniid Yetns Old), and of tlip S rl-Krsna- K\ lituna^ 
of (itndlda.^a under tlu' atile editor.-;lnp of B ihu Bu'ianta Raiijan Ray, 
stiuiont-i have l)''en provided with text-, of uni(jue importance in the 
^tudy of Old and .Middle Bengali. Tlr- Bnuddha Oan 0 Ddhd contain'^ the 
following te.xi-;: (i) the '' Vo//c/-en/7/u-r/Hfsrc///u. con-iisting of a nnmlierof 
mystic >ong'- ( t V/zv/d-'i) of a lat.'^ .Maha._\'ana Buddhist (the Si'.hajiyal cult, 
w ith a San-'ki-it Hkd ; the language of tliC'C song'-, sliowing Xew l-Ar. 
'■implitication of Prakrit double consonants, i- Old Betigali'’: (iii and 
iiii) fJo/fako^tis h\’ Sindja-r/t ii'<i and Kr^na-pa la consisting ot distichs 

l‘i Misho'l l)\ tlio Vari;,riy I Saliitya rori^lia-l in file Ben^iili \Cr\v 

OmiiMr h-i' been expres^e^l by '>0100 '‘clioUu’s a> to the Bengali niart' '.'tei ’f the 
lanuiMCTr* or th'* ' 'nriiap'da’* The tfxt ha-s lieen itMOixtMl m u \vi\^ (.orriipi tuiin. but 
fei’tiUM pe*''. lirii'it 10" whioh <uv [U’oeniin 'iitly I>eiv-Mli ar«' n»»tieeabh’ in riio laiuiiaLio and 
-piru oi th-- p.'oriH. Bmcaii trait" in the "lanunar are • ..t e. -e ha tin* noiniii itive, 

and rm tip- ni^rfurnenta!. -ka, -re tn tht* dative, "ta. -6 in th * ifM-ative. . ra. -era ni the 
genitu- . in r‘i* -U'olon-'ion Dt uunn" . -li -ib- ;not al- -ab- "t Ihliain. tor the past 
and rnctiih- f) of tiie \-*’rb. -la toi- the cunjiuo-tiv.* il, .uid -lie tor tlic 

'■on 1 unot I V ♦' < c' II lit loua! ; and \ et l> il noun m -ana. I ah-) \ e -i- o no »- 1 notioi in 
tiioi'[)hi 'I'tjv \il other grauiinatica I pet idi.irittv" ran In- oxpi lined m tit- li_:hr of 
hi'ti loal L'twoniar. with rett-reiiec to fonti" actuall\ «'\i"tinjr m .Middle H-aikiah and in 
-Modi »'n Boncrah. "r.indird and oialvial The Ben-zah t-liara-.-tt-r of Ciir 'v o' ahiilaiw ha.s 
lieen r In trooiihly di'i'-p-'-od by tiio editor Some or tlp‘ idi-ao' air [m ruliarh Brn^nli 
I hell iir parali [ pa-'^tiue-^ t(; and oolioe- ■>! some <»t tlu* hna" in later Bcmrah hr»''iature 
Cl'.r l«''al ’ll' ijf ma[i\ of the "om:" >0 z- tli^^ fre^pteiit refnenee to i'oat?) is ijUite 
I har.'r t' cisto o^ Bengal : <ind there are <ome I'ofeivnco-^ to Vaiitra or Ka^t Ibngal The 
Saliajua trad'Hori, moreover, with ".imdar poem", w a" earii.-d on in Bonfral only, and 
later \ ai"[in.u .i and o( her dev elopinents, ivliijions and literary, .^eni to ha ve some -'dhajiva 
baekuroLind Fr'jina eareful study of the laniruaiie. the present vvntrr 1- c.au iiu-f-d that 
It IS (Jld Bengali, ami not .1 mixed jariiou or a MCub'J'Mi' A fjahhrctf/i bi. 

rii'-T'* ii’r aovv'evt-r. e>:peci.iUy in S'>mcol the poeui". a luiinbt rot forms me' are not 
Bengali or ihan . but are peculi ir t») the Sanra‘*''n 7 4 inthhtn}i> z 110011" and passive 

{tartieipl"" in -u, -ill. prenommal form- hke jo, SO, tasU* A \\ e"tern ^''aoro-i^ ni 

dialect, as a preeiir-oi of Bi ajbhakha and (Modern, Huido.stani. w .ts ciu rout m the Maga- 
dliati air.i. a" a vernaL'idar of eiiltiire, and people in Eastern India U"etl to eoinpo"0 in it 
(e.e. K/ 'ii'i and otlier Ibuidliistic writer?', and V id>jo pati , who wrote both m their 

\ ermteiiUrs. Ol'.l Bengali and Maithili, and in this Western speecli). ft would not be 
"trange that there w’ould be some inllnence of thii We?stein sp^•aeh on Old Bengali, 
especially vvliea tin* former liad a greater and more ancient literary prestige. Moreov’er, 
the MS, of the Caryapadns was written in Xepal; the scribe apparently did not know 
the language, and the substitution of forms from the more familiar Saunf^'ni speech 
w’as easy (Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn has recoijiiised that the language of the 
Cai'f/us is Old Bengali: SanathuBiuracaritam, Munich. 1021, pp. XX\ 11. XX\ III.) The 
^ (V'yu "Ongs would .seem to repre-sont Old Henaah of 050-120!) A.C. 
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and poems in a Western Apablirainsa flialect haspd (jii tlv 
Prakrta. with a Sanskrit eommentarv ; and (iv) the [)(ikarn<i ra . winch 
contains verses in Sanskrit and a very deliasial kinfl of Apahttrani'a. 
which has not been identified or explained. I'he lancuacc ot the 
Dbhakdsax. a Western Apabhrainsa with a slitrlit Kastern inHumice 
presents a stage earlier tlian that of the ( 'm i/n jiada-':. which, according 
to their discoverer and editor, is Old Bengali of the Idth-llth centuries 
The Sii-Krsiat-Khttand is onr earliest .Middle Bengali text ; aii' 
fortunately for us.it has been preserved in a .MS. w hich is, according to 
expert ojiinion, contemporaneous with the author (( 'andida-a. s.-a-ond 
half of the 14th century). The jihoneties and niori)holoi;y of th“ 
languages of the ('urijaN and of the S.K.K. la-ar testimon\ to theii 
genuineness and anticpiity : and. until further texts of similar antii|uit\ 
come to light. tlu'V will have the same pl.ace in the study of the IVncali 
spei'ch the languages of Layamon. Orm and Chaucer which, a - well a- 
Old Knglish, have in the study of Knglish. 

The language of the /’Id/iaA’o.w.v shows some cases of the -i- or -ijja-, 
-ija-, as well as the a-s-imilated passive, e.v. Haiifldhn CV7/i <> l>b/ia 
]). S9, purane vakkhanijjai 

It f-s devcrihi.d hi/ the Pin fum : 

[). lo;}. so e mat kahiaje 

That has h('on (hrliiriil hi/ uk : 
ibid., so paramesuru kasu kahijjai 

For ii'liniii /.S' that xnprniK lord (to hi) drxrrihid ' 

p. KM. visaya ramanta na visaa vilipyai ( = vilippai) 

Enjoiiinij thr irorld. i/i-t the irorld lx not nttnehed h h nn . 
p. lot), deva pi (=vi) jjai (=jai) laksa (=lakkha) vi disai. 
apyanu (=appanut marii sa [ki] kariai ? 

If the deiti/ is xeeii lore to fore, self hironox O'lod ' lo 
{—by him) ir'iot con he done 
p. 107. java na disai 

I’ntil It is seen : 

Rai Bahadur Vogesli Chandra Kay Vidyanidlii [las ralle-d into 'juestion rlu- 
genuineness of the Sn-'Kr-'^ria on linguistic and other grounds in an article to the 

Journal of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad (Vol. -G, Xo. 1). 1 believe that tin- ^ceat and 

versahle scholar is wrong in his concliHions, and this h.i been ^hown in tli*^ pa^e-- of the 
Journal re ferred to by Babus Satish Chandra Rav and B.i-'ianta Kumar Cliatr'^wji. hut th>- 
present t)cea>ion is hardly suitalde fer a dptaile^l study of the ([Uestiuii. 
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P 1 ( 1 !! kasu kahijjai 

To irf/ntn /.v it {In hr) ilrrlnrnl Z 

fi IlM*. also so nibbana bhanijjai, 

jahi mana manasa kim pi na kijjai 

y irrni.ii /.s ilrsnihril to hi siirfi. fhitf therr iiothlini is done 
of thr mini] or of fhr qiinlities of the niiiid : 

P l.b'. jai pavana-gamana-duare [didhal tala vi bhijjai, 
jai tasu ghorandhare mana diva ho kijjai 

I f till stronij lock nt thr floor for thr iiassiKjr of thr I'-inil is shut 
fbhijjai, of Bengali root , bhej to shiit=f>kt. 

abhy-ajyate ?) ; if in thnt. In thr ilirp i/fooni thr mind 
/■' miidf os a lomp: etc . etc 

In tlii'- \\'est(>?'n Apalilirnin<a (iial<>et. tlx' -ijja- affix is nioie common 
'liiin tin- -i- and it is in full force as a passive form. Tl> ('>jd Bengali 
of til" Cori/d /lodos has some instances of the intleeted pas.siv-f. l>ut the 
.ifiix is -i-. not -ijja- or -ija-; licsides there are a fen of assimilated ya- 
fornis • e.g.- - 

t’aii/o Xo I. Jfs:?! 

saala sa|ma|hia kahi kariai 
Whot is iiltoined hi/ oil sainadlii I 
\n (i. ^ 5T% 

harina harinira nilaa na jani 

Thr obodf of the Stai/ and the Dor is not kiioirn : 
diid,. >1<S it ifla'st 

harinara khura na disaa (=disai) 

7dir Stai/'s hooj is not seen : 

Xo. 2i). paviai is ohtainrd : bhaviai is thoip/ht of : 

Xo. :!;i. duhie is milked : 

Xo 46. fesrt cchijai = chidyate is cut. 

riif anah tieal jiassive n ith root ^ ja to (jo following the verbal 
noun in -ana ha- dieady l>eeome established in the language of the 
t 'onia/io'los : and the analytical ^ ' ja- passive seems to have been 
niHuenccd by. it not actually develoned out of. the older intleetional -ij- 
to'in. in New Indo-Arvan. 

It would st'ein that in Mdi/ad.hi Aiiahhruinsa. the source of Old 
Bemrali. the t\\ o forms -ia- and -ijja- oeeurred side by side, -ia- seems to 
be the genuine .ilagadhan affix, and -ijja- borrowed throimh the influence 
or the W'estt'rn speeches, and not nativu' to tin* East. The -ia- was 
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preserved, althoiigli as an obsolete fnrir.. in Old and Middle Beiisrali. bnt 
its leal nature seems lo have been lost to the speakers quite early. 

The examples of the -ia- passive in the 47 Caryapndas are not so 
few. there are some twenty. In Middle Bengali literature we find similar 
relies of the infleeted passive— a linguistic survival which seems not to 
have been noticed before. The affix loses its prominence a.s the lanauage 
progresses, and is ultimately merged into the 1st and 3rd personal affix ; 
and in this way the pas.sive verb is transformed into an active one. 

There are numerous cases of the jiassive in -i(a)- in the X/?- 
Krsria-Kirttana : for instance — 

)). Ih. ’IM 1 

ill || 

jata nana phuia pan& k§,r&pur& sibi pelailS, pae 
uthil BMayi Radha-M buil&— ‘henS, kama na kdrie.' 

All the mrioii-^ flo>i'er<, Inti'l l>'are.<i and rainphor and all s/ze 
tlii'i'H' an'dii n'lt/i lif')' foot. Thn (>ld Lad]! c/ot up and said 
la Radfid. ' f/an nfinnld not do no (lit..szze7( u dud shonhl 
not hf dont’ : karie). 

p. o7. <15 fsi? I 

Aihana bira, tina loke bhale jani 

That A'ihana /•< a huo in knon-n (jani) n'ell m du tlnn:^ 

ii'orldn. 

p. 59, IfTil <Tf5T, ^fs I 

dana sadhie rati-patiase 

The loll in demanded (sadhie) irith tin e.r/nefafioii of 
dalliance {n-ith thee). 

p. iis. iii i 

bhukhiia hayile, KanhanI, dui hathe na khaie 

When one in humjnj. O Kdnha, one n/ionld not tat (ht. it 
nhould not be eaten : khaie) irith both hands. 
p. 137. ■siThgl 5Tf5i;5 | 

apana rakhiye apane (=atnia raksyate atmana) 

Self in to be prenerced by self. 
p 145. ilTTl? CT511 Sa'T-J?!'! 5'*! 

M5 '5:15 V® C'lT'S’K^T liil ;1 
^C’ll C.nV'm : 

^15 ^f5Xl 5-,tT *15 MTi ;1 
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naerS, antS,re geli c^ndrabdli Rahi ! 
tar4 pache arS, goalini sd,hi ii 
k&tho dure gia dekhie eka,-khani nae i 
s§.tw3,r^ h3,yil Rahi tarS, pas^ jae ii 

7h search of a boat irent CandraraJl Badhihd : 

After her. all her autk-inaid friends : 

Having gone some distance, a boat is .seen (dekhie). 

Quickh/ Rddhikd goes to its side. 

)). 184. 5T!:^ JIl I 

bole cale na paie pa,rarS, r&mS-ni 

Another's irife is not iron (paie) bg [mere) talk an ! {gallants 
H'ays. 

p. 185, ’ 

g6p§,t4 kaja,-t&, Kanhani, ch§-y4 akhi bar! 

In a secret deed. O Kdnha. si.r eyes arc barred (bari). 

p. •2:Uj. ST»! r.src^s I ii 

tribhuban4-natha, tomhe H4ri 
prdbhu h3,yia henS, nahi kari ii 

Yon are Hari. the Lord of the three iror/ds ,• bi ing tin .dasb i . 
you should not do so (lit. it should not he done : kari). 

]) 289, 6fHf 51 I 

pun§,inir& cand^i tbmhar& b§,d§,n§, ghusie j§,g§,t&-jane, 1& 

O. your face is proclaimed (ghusie) by the pcoj/lc oi tin irmid 
as the moon of the full-moon night. 
p. 367, C^T'fl ?f5'3 ■5ITt5W i 

Cii?i f ^Kn ii 

sona bhahgile ache upae, judie aguna tape i 
purus§,-neha bhangile, judie kaharS, bape ? : ! 

If gold is broken, there is a iray ^it is joiind (judie) hg tin 
heat of fire : but if a man’s love i^ gone, irho-'i iailn r 
( = ivhat man) mill restoie it .' 

There are niiinerGus other instances of a similar typi' in the Nh ?- 
Krsna-Kirttana. The general tendency will he to ex])l;iin the foriii' in t.fi 
-ie as being in the indicative present, the t -i- being regaidetl a^ identi- 
cal with the t -i of the first person, ami the .a -e only as a final lengthen- 
ing for reasons of metre. Rut paie, k&rie. etc., are leal 

passives, and it will 1)<“ seen that in the instances (pioted above, tiic 
passive construction gives a truer explanation of the passages than thi‘ 
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• K tivp rif't pei 'Oii: etc., thus represents the Can/a forms like 

^f^Bis paviai, kariai=Sanskrit prapyate, kriyate. The passive 
was already decaying in (Td Bengali : and in Middle Bengali it would 
he easily confused with tlie active first person from similarity in form. 
We mav recall as a ])arallel instance the Gujarati use of the ))assi\'e third 
person smgular as the first person plural active ; ame utarie, ante calie. 
'fc.. have been exjilained as being re illy passive forms (see ante) The 
passive in its origin is connected with the reflexive, and th(' transition 
to the active is always easy 

There was. again, in tht> early periods of Bengali, a. confusion 
heiween the instrumenta! and the nominative', from which the language 
even now not wholly free. To give the instance of the |)ronouns : 
the old nominative was *hau. hau for tlm fir.st person singular 

(=aha-ka-m <ahain. found as hakam in the Orissan inscriptions of 
.A.soka) ■ tliis is ])reserved in (fujarati and Brajbhaklia as hu, hau. 

Ff"? hau. hau occur in tlm Old Bengali of the Cdriiapa'la^ : and it was 
added to the past md future passive participles, to form active past and 
future tenses in Early Middle Bengali : k&rila -(- hau=do/m + 

/> k^rilaho (Sn-Kr^no-Khitand) > kdrilo > ^f^gk§,rilu^ 

^r5tg5Jk4rilum -■ korlum, also kollum / did: k§,riba + 

hau-^-/o h> doHf- 4- / > kS,ribah5 {S K.K.)> k§,ribo > 

Standard Colloquial korbo 1 ^iliaU do. Easteiai Bengali 

k^rimo > kS.rimu > k§,riin. kormu etc. But the 

nominative 5^ hau was curt dhal even in the Old Bengali jKu'iod b\- the 
instrument il CstF, r, m53. in§,e = .Middle and X'nv Beng.di WF mui = 
Skt. maya -j- instr. -ena ; a id this instrument il singular form became 
the orddnary nominative one. siile bv side with tlm {ilui’al foinn 
Sirs: am'hji (< amhehi=asiiiabhih) in .Middle Bengali. So too. 
with the second person j tu-.=Skt. tvam, instrumental toe, 

tui-— Skt. tvaya -ena. in other mndann Indo-Arvan language^ 
the inflected past of tlm active verb did not occur in Bengali in its 
earliest jieriod. The (last foian of the transitive verb was the passive 
participle (adjective) (pirdifying what later beenne the object, and it 
w,is govmned by the subject in the instrumental. 

The future teii'-e in the Ivi^terii group of languages was also a 

^ The IS II proiiiiaetil leatiire iii tlu- .M.inradlian Uiiffnafos. an.l ties influonce of 
1 ilieto-niu'itiau on thns,- LsuJiid'.'os at tln-ii- foriiiUiso psriod mav have something to do 
with It Cf. H -V ,Jae-elihe Tilt:-irtn dramnnn (London. 1S83), § .30 
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passive participle governed by the instrumental nominative. And the 
distinction between the nominative and instrumental affixes in Magadhl 
Apabhram^a and Old and Early Middle Bengali was very slight — both 
ended in e, e, and the instrumental only had nasalisation originally, 
which was frequently dropped. In fact the nominative, the accusative 
and the instrumental were all confused as to their forms in Early Middle 
Bengali. The transition from the decaying passive, which was less and 
le.ss perfectly understood, to the active was therefore very easy, was 
indeed quite a matter of course. The jiassive use of the neuter verb 
is also common in Old and Middle Bengali ; e.g., Sn-Krsnu-Klrttana — 
p. 364, ni5l I 

punya kaile sw4gg4 jaie, nana up&bhogS, pate (=gamyate, 
prapyate) 

Practising virtue, heaven is attained, and many enjoyments 
obtained. 

Examples of the inflected passive are frequent in Middle Bengali 
literature. A few are given, taken from Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra 
Sen’s ‘Typical Selections from Bengali Literature' {Vaiiga-Sahitya- 
Paricaya, Calcutta University, 1914) : 

From Vol. 11. — Poems f)y Candidhsa, pp. 968 tf. ; 

#1^ CiTf®"? I 

ml(4) mukutarfS.) harfS-) man6h&r(&) s6bhit§, dekhie g&le 

A charming necklet of blue pearls is seen handsome in her neck. 

&b§,la p§,rane et§, ki s^hie 

Can so much be endured in the life of a weak woman ? 

C? I 

ksurer(&) up&r(§,) RadharfS) bSsIlti, n§,dite katie de 

Rddha’s abode is on {the edge of) a razor, her body is cut at the 
(slightest) movement. 

SIT^C^ cvfsf ill I 

manuse emS.n(§,) prem(^)kbtha na sunie. 

Such love in man ha.s yiowhere been heard of. 

From the Caitanya-caritdmrta of Krsna-ddsa Karirdja, ]j. 1223 ; 

Sflfil II 

’ittr.K ’ft? h 


A 40 
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S§.natln(^) granthS, Bhag^b^tamrte i 
bMkti-bh§,kt§,-Krsiia-t§,ttw& jani jaha h§,ite ii 
HS,ri-bha,kti-bilas(a,) gr§,ntM k^ilS, b%isnS,b(3,)-acar(§,) | 
b%isna,ber(§,) k§,rtt§,by§, jaha palye par(§,) ii 

Sanatana made the book Bhagavatamrta, from ichich are known 
the doctrines of hhakti and bkakta, and the nature of Kfsria ; he 
made the book Hari-bhakti-vilasa, on Vaisnava ritual, in ivhich 
the duties of a Vaisnava are made to cross over, as it were {i.e. 
described in detail). 

Bhdgavata, by Daivakl-nandana Simha. p. 844 : 

je a,hge dekhie sei §,hge &lMkar(&) 

Jewels on every limb that is viewed. 

bini na puchile karo na janie jati 
No one’s family is knoicn without asking. 

Instances like tlie above are fairly common in early Bengali litera- 
ture, and it is not necessary to give further quotations. Maithili and 
Oriya, too, show similar forms, e.g. — 

Maithili — Vidydpati (Vangiya Sahitya Parishad edition) : 

P. 6, 

lakhai na paria, jetha kanetha 

Cannot be distinguished, whether old or young. 

p. 9, 

jata dekhala, tata kahahi na paria 

All that has been seen cannot be described. 
p. 19, 

padhahi na paria akhara-pati 

The rows of letters cannot be read. 
p. 21, 

se nahi dekhala je diya upama 

That has nut been s'^en n-ith which a comparison can he made. 
p. 30, 

saba taha sunia aisana bewahara 

That such is his behaviour is heard from all. 
p. 39, 

Madhu-ripu sama nahi dekhia sohawana, 
je dia tanhika upama re 
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Nothing handsome like the Foe of Madhti is seen. 

With which his comparison can be made. 

p. 44, 

na janiya kiya karu mohana cora 

What this charming scamp mag do is not known. 

p. 499, 

kajjala-rupa tua Kali kahiao . . . Ganga kahie pani . . . 

Bramha-ghara Bramhani kahie, Hara-ghara kahie Gauri 

In favour like lamp-black, thou art called Kali ; she is called 
Gahgd when in u'aterg form ; in the home of Brahma, is 
called Brahmarii : is called Gauri in the home of Hara. 

Oriya- — From J agannatha-dasa' s Dhruva-caritra (Contai edition) : 

p. 5, 

k2,mpii (=kampyate) taharS, niji, dehi 

Her own body trembles. 

p. 33, 

deha, mana disai, kharjura-brksa-praya 

His body’s measure is seen, like a date-palm. 

p. 11, 

dasa-disi andhakara, kichi hi na disi 

The ten quarters are dark, nothing is seen. 

The older literatures of Oriya and 31aithili will undoubtedly 
demonstrate the presence of the inflected passive, as a decaying form, 
no doubt, but still existent. 

The so-called middle-voice (karma-kartr-vdcya) of Bengali, which 
wo find in impersonal constructions, seem.s originally to have been this 
inflected -ya- passive : e.g. kaiasi bhare, the jar becomes full ; 

kapad chede, the cloth gets torn ; bat kate, the book 

sells ; ^f»f ^5f, bas' bhange the bamboo breaks ; »|f«f sakh baje the 
conch-shell is sounded ; cic?, 4TC5, etc., are to be explained 

as passive forms, derived from forms like bhariai > bharie, 

chindia'i chindie, katiai > katie, 

bhanjia'i, or bhahgiai bhangie, bajiai>?rfs'-s bajie 

etc., of Old and Earlv Middle Bengali. A similar iwc of tlie passive is 
known also to Sanskrit. 

The inflected passive is also preserved in a curious idiomatic usage 
in Modern Bengali, in which both its form and nature are disguised- 
We have expressions like ^ e kaj kare na .diouldn’t do this. 
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*IT| ^1 r3,bibar-din mach khay na shouldn’t eat fish on 
Sundays, ^’C^I jw§,r hole nay na shouldn't bathe when suffering 

from fever, etc., etc., where the forms •?t5 etc., are used with the 

negative particle, and are apparently 3rd person indicative present, the 
subject, however, being difficult to find ; and such expressions have a 
general prohibitive imperative force. In Middle Bengali there are 
instances of this construction : cf. Sri- Krsna-Klrttana : p. 236, 

pr&bhu ha,yia henS, na kS,ri shouldn't do so, being the Master ; 
p. 185, 'eifufs ^6 ^tl I6bh§, h&yile Kanhani ar§,ti na 

k&n 0 Kanha, shouldn't yearn (too much) although there is desire : 
p. 257, ■st?( keh§. tarS, na k&,hie m&,rS,ne none should 

speak of his death, etc., etc. The Middle Bengali forms in f -i-,^ -i- indi- 
cate that this construction is a passive one originally ; ^1, 

e kaj ka,re na is really etat karyam na kriyate : kriyate would be 
kariai, k§,rie, k&ri in Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) and 
Old and Middle Bengali. As in the other cases, the passive nature of 
it was lost, and the active form, only apparently so, came in. Probably 
there was the influence of the similar imperative use of the optative, 
active and middle, and passive of Sanskrit. General statements in 
which the subject is not definite or important, are in the third person. 
But it is just likely that there was the passive originally in such 
popular expression as — 

WW I '<IB1 II 

jamayer j§,ny§, mare has gusthi-suddhS, khay mas ii 

The goose is killed for the son-in-law, and the meat is eaten by the. 
whole family ; 

ek dey (daey) b§,r dekhe i ar dey (dsey) ghAr dekhe ii 

(The daughter) is given (in marriage), taking into note (lit. seeing) 
either the bridegroom or his family ; 
and similar proverbial coufilets. 

In the Sr'i-Krs7ia-Kirttana. there is a form in -iu which is 

rather puzzling. This i.s illu.strated by the following examples ; 

p. 14(1, 51 jr.Jf I 

naS, bandhite gia k^riu jat^ne 
Let us make an attenipt to build (lit. bind);the boat. 
p. 141, I 

anahS, sakaia sakhi-jana, meli kariu jugati. 
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Bring all girl frirnd-'f. hi an hold a rnn.‘‘i(lfafion 
togethfr. 

p. 141, ^Tf®^ ’rf') CTPJ 5l^i^ I 

pa,sar§, sajiu dMhi dudhe, se-si jibarS, upae 
Let ns arrange onr milk and cards for sale, that indeed 
is the means of livelihood . 
ji. 204, SIT=V I 

'sT^ II 

nana phulS, plutilS,-che majhS, Brndabane i 
tak^ pindhi MS,thura-kS, k&riu g&mS,ne li 
Flowers of mang kinds hare hlossonad in the middle of 
V rndavana ; 

Wearing these, let ns go to Mathnrd. 
p, 253, i 

JAmuna-k4 jaiu Radha, l&yil sS,khl-g4ne 
Let us,0 Rddhd.goto Yamnnd, taking(her) girl-friends. 
p. 270, tffs( I 

d&dhi bik§ jaiu Mathura 

Let us go to Mathura, to sell curds. 
p. 292, ?t*<1 ®T?^ 1 

sS.tw§,re Radha 14ia jaiu gh&rS, 

[^et me take Radha quick to her home. 
p. 310, ’liW I 

bSsi corayite k&riu ja,tdne 
Let us make an effort to .steal the flute. 
p. 345, ?T^s1 >1^ I 

bar&ta puchiu Radha s§,b& jS.n§, thane 
Let us ask for news. () Radha. from ei'erg bodi/. 
p. 347, 5%^ 1 

kS,d3,m&-tdla-k3, jaiu citter§, h&rise 
Go to the font of the Kadamba tree, with joy in mind. 
This -iu form n})])ears to be an equivalent of the passive impera- 
tive : in meaning it is always optative or impeiative. In an example 
like CBT^tfuc^i !ls?y( is in all likelihood from a form in 

the passive=Skt. kriyatam yatnah ; ®Tt^ = cf, gamyatam ; 

=vartta prcchyatam. The above instances in -iu probably 
represent a mixed form, with the old t -i- infix of the passive plus a new 
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^ -ii affix, which hard to account for. Prohably it is the 3rd impera- 
tive singular affix, ^ -u > -tu ; cf . calatu > calaii, Old and Middle Bengali 
calu, later 5^ cMu-k ; with possible influence of the « -0 affix of the first 
person ( <hau, cf. above, for the singular, and <-wa, -wo<-mo, -mah 
for the plural) when the sense is ‘ let us,’ and of the ^ -u affix of the 2nd 
person (as in *(^51 to calu = calahu, where -hu = -sva of the Skt. 
atmanepada) , present and imperative, Avhen the 2nd imperative is 
meant (as m above). This -in is also found in 

old Bengali : e.g. Carya 15, bata jaiu go the ivay. 

Analytical Formation op the Fas.sive in Bengali. 

The inflected passive is a fossil in Bengali : the livdng method is 
analytical and periphrastic. The following are the ways in which the 
passive is formed in Bengali : 

/ am. 5ee«=(l) ^rfji nit ami dekha jai, ',2) (^tsTts, ^t^ltra) 

iru amake (amay, amare) dekha jay, (3) CsiWa, 

^ amake (amay, amare) dekh&n jay, 4) rif^l hf? ami dekha pS,di 
(.5) ("srsiT?, 'stwT!;?) CT"*!! amake (amay, amare) dekha hay, 

{6i 'siTfsr ft ami drsta hai. 

Of these (1), (4), and (6) are true passives (karma-vacya), and these 
correspond to the passive forms of English, French and other Modern 
Indo-European languages. The other forms, (2), (3) and (6) are in- 
stances of the neuter construction {bkdva-vacya) in Bengali, All the 
above forms are used in Bengali, but there are slight shades of difference 
in their meaning. 

(1) 'siTfsi CW'SII ami dekha jai / am seen is best explained as being 
composed of the past participle adjective in -a and ^m&togo, which 
assumes tlie function of the substantive verb. But this form, though 
allowable, would not ordinarily be regarded as very idiomatic or 
natural in Bengali ; the passive proper, with the object in the nomina- 
tive, would not be regarded as a construction natural to the language, 
especially when the nominative is a definite person. But an indefinite 
and general statement can he easily made with an impersonal construc- 
tion in the passive : e.g. rw«n dekha jay (.subject tf1 iha this, it 
understood) it is seen; m y^di bMa jay if it is said; effftl 

or sona jaiteche, jacche it is being heard. In the passive 
construction, the mind of the speaker is loth to forget that what is the 
grammatical nominative is the real object, and hence the feeling of 
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the native speaker has this preference for the neuter construction, with 
the nominative-object in the dative, e.g. Gt^ll nt? or 

amake dekha jay, hdy. The conscious use of the passive would 
bring in a certain amount of emphasis ; and to make a statement 
emphatic or definite, the dative with -ke is preferred to the accusa- 
tive or nominative without any inflection, when we are ,speaking of a 
sentient or animate being : for instance, mute dak§, call a 

porter, but mute-ke dak§, call the porter, or irTS 

mute ke p§,ysa dad give the porter his hire : goru eSray temls 

kine, but ftO goruke ghas dad give the cow grass. So 

'srf^ira) 5 ]T?i amake (amare, amay) dekha jay would be preferred, 
as the idea is definite so far as t!ie object of sight is concerned, to^ifsi 
int' ami dekha jai where ^fpi ami, although formally nominative, 
is in sense really the oblique or accusative. Names of inanimate 
objects as a rule do not take -ke when they are in the objective 
or dative : hence Cif«(l ilTti gh4r dekha jay the house is seen (not 
gh§,r-ke), where ghir can be easily parsed as being the subject 
of the passive sentence. (This reminds one of the ‘ high-caste ’ and 
‘ caste-le.ss’ nouns of Dravidian.) "sirfsT ami dekha jai, however, 

would seem to be the older form, and OT«ri ijtn amake dekha jay 

later. ami k§,ra jai / am done would be bad Bengali, because 

here the first personal pronoun would require the c^, -ke as it is very 
definite, and 353 I k3,ra jada is rather vague ; the passive would not 
be used when both the subject or object and the verb are so very 
indefinite, and therefore the construction would be regarded as clumsy. 
But ami dh&ra jai I am caught would bf^ quite correct, as 

dh§,ra refers to a definite action. 

(2) ^f5(TC3F ( or 3T3 amake (ama-re, amay) dekha 

jay I am seen, or, with a slight potentiality implied, I may he seen (=they 
can see me). There is a difficulty in e.vplaining C^*f1 dekha. Generalh^ 
it is looked upon as a verbal noun in -a, derived ultimately from the 
passive participle in -ta- of Tndo- Aryan, the nominal use of which is 
also quite common in Sanskrit. It would thus be explained as meaning 
tvith regard to me, a seeing goes on (or takes place). The occurrence of 
(3) '^srlt3> amake dekha.n jay, with regard to me, a seeing takes 

place would lend countenance to the above explanation. But it would 
seem that in an expression like 'SiTsnr^ Of’fl 3T3, CT^’1 is really a passive 
participial adjective, and the wdiole construction is in the impersonal. 
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whicli is SO characteristic of the Western and Soutliern Fndo-Aryan 
languages. would he best explained as being, literally, 

with regard to me, it is seen. 

If we had evidence from Old and .Middle Bengali remains on this 
point, we might expect a solution of the difficulty. But the passive 
with the past participle in "sii -a was not at all a popular form, and 
rather rare is its occurrence in the plain direct narration of Middle 
Bengali verse. Stray instances in the Srl-Krsna-Kirttana like 

tomha jaibe mar4 ( marita, maria, mar-S, ; 

Jlodern siT^I < affix, pleonastic, mara <mariad-a ) yon will get 
killed (p. 33), STt bandhilS. jai heroines tied up, is put in bonds. 

(p. 71— where we have the old passive participle adjectiye in -il-, 
which has now become obsolete in the literary language, but is occa- 
sionally heard in the dialects, and is quite a common form in Middle 
Bengali, e.g. gel^ ratri last night <lTra gS,t§, ratri, 

judaiia dudh milk that is cooled, <5rfe«i sutilS. manus sleeping man. 

bhukhil& baghini famished figre.ss in Kavikahkaya, 
duhila dudhu milk that is drawn in the CJaryd 33, etc., etc.) indicate 
that the passive participle is the form associated with this construction. 
We can also compare the Carydpada expression (stt) bad-hila 

jai (33. 2) increases, where apparently bad-hila = badhila = 

baddhilla, that is, vardhita4-il^, a passive participle, 

with ja. The transition from the real passive made up of the 
participle and the verb, with the object proper in the nominative, to 
the neuter construction with the nominative-object in the dative and 
the participial passive in the impersonal, would be very easy ; and such 
a state of things has its parallel in the other cognate languages. 

The origin of this srl or lii ja passive has undoubtedly been influenced, 
as Beames had suggested,®' by the old -ijja- passive of Apabhramsa. 
IVe have the -ijja- forms in Prakrit and Apabhramsa on the one hand, 
and the forms in the modern languages on the other ; the middle 
is blank, and these two must be linked together by a transitional state 
of things not represented in linguistic remains, when the -ijja- was 
slowly assuming a new role as a root — when it was merging into the ja 
root, as it were. It would seem that the neuter passives (deponents) 
like marijjai=mriyate dies first took up an analytical form ; because 


“ Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Aryan Languages, Vol. Ill (1879), pp. 7.3-71, 
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marijjai i.s equiv^alont in meaning to mara'i or mare, and tlie -jjai could 
easily be regarded as a form of jai from v^ja, giving rise to theanalysi.s 
mari jai ( 5119 )=being dead, goes. The occurrence in the speech 

of the compound verb would help such an analysis. Once this analysis 
was established, there would not be any bar in forming other tenses and 
verb forms from x/ja. In i\Iiddle Bengali, analysed forms of the above 
type (an indeclinable in t -i or tid -iya ja, mostly with neuter 

verbs) are very common ; e.g. in the Sn-Krsna-Kirttana, cS.li 

jaihfi, depart : ’ifs 1yii p§,di gela dithi, the sight ivas cast : ^1^5 

bhangi jae gets broken : CTTil sifs? r,^^ morS mS,ji gel§, m§,ne, n?,y mind 
became attached : ^[^91 9rtc9i p§,diya jaibe, gon irill fall : 9r^f9 

m3,riS jaibi wilt die, etc., etc. An Old Bengali instance is 
avasari jai < avasarijjai, deponent of avad- » 'sr = move, in the 

Oaryapadas (32. 4). The modern passive or neuter with the -a parti- 
ciple would seem to be of later origin. The potential sen.se which one 
can attach to the passive in ^''91 ja, a.nd which is never pre.sent in the 
passive with » A M, seems to point at the -ijja- origin of the former ; 
for the old potential or optative had -ejja- in Prakrit, and the confusion 
between the passive and the optative, already noted, might just be 
continued in the analytical form. 

As has been noted above, the -ijja- form seems to have been 
foreign to MagadhI Prakrit and .Magadhi Apabhramsa. the source of 
Bengali ; because no -ij- forms are found in the relics of the inflected 
passive preserved in Bengali and other Magadhan languages, only -i- 
forms. The formation of the analytical passive with -ja- may thus 
have been brought about in Old Bengali through contact with and 
influence of Western dialects having -ijja- >-ij-, -j-- 

(3) 9t9 amake dekh§,n jay I am seen, I may be seen, lit. 

ndth regard to me, a seeing goes on or takes place. This form of passive 
is one of the oldest constructions in Bengali ; it occurs in the Caryapa- 
das. and it is quite plentiful in Middle Bengali, e.g. [Garyd 2) 99 * 1 59 
dharana na jai cannot be. held. (35. 1) ^ kahana na jai cannot 

he described, St'®! lepana jai, (4. 3) is entangled or smeared ; Srl- 
Krsna-Kiritana, p. 38, Idlatfi-likhiU kh&nd&na 

na jae that which is written on the forehead cannot be averted ; p. 58, iStt*! 

pranS, dh§,r3.n8, na jae life cannot be endowed, etc. Instances 
from other Middle Bengali works need not be given : they are fairly 
common, and may be found in any page of a Middle Bengali book. 
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In Modern Standard Eengali, this construction is falling into disuse, but 
it is fully preserved in the East Bengal dialects. The employment of 
this -ana -l-<n ja passive is impersonal, and it is on the lines of (2). 
It would seem to have originated from an unconscious analysis 
of the verbal adjectives, passive, in -amya(ka) : the line of development 
was probably karaniyaka > karanijja(y)a > sft.£i *karani jae> 
k^ir&na, jae ; so pathaniyaka > padhanijja(y)a, ^5^ 

( *padhani jae, pS,d(h)3,nai jae etc. The intermediate form in 
this process of analysis, sff4, '^5f^ 5t4, is not preserved in Bengali, 
hut it is represented, doubtless, by Old Baiswari forms like barani jaya, 
kahani jai etc. in T idasldasa. We may note that an expression like 
na jayS, kS,h&ne would be quite natural in Middle Bengali, 
and the (il -e in kcih§,ne might be a reminiscence of the older form in 
^ -i. The analysis into a noun in "siH-f- -ana -(- yja took place before 
the Old Bengali period ; and once this analysis became aeoepted, the 
transposition of the noun and the verb, and the insertion of the nega- 
tive particle between the noun and the verb, which is so frequent in 
negative constructions of this type in Middle Bengali, became easy : 
>15^1 JTI ^ s&h&n na jay, ?f<l JffJi na jay s&han it cannot be borne j but 
curiously enough, is not found, although ilT^ is commonly 

met with in modern speech : the reason being probably that ill na 
which qualifies the verb must not be separated from it by the noun. 

In Middle Bengali we have a few cases where thei-e is apparently a 
verbal noun in ^ -3,: e.g., m ifpi c? nibar& na jayS, re cannot he 

prevented {Vanga-Sahitya-Pariraya, p. 081) ; so ill ^ bolS, na jayS 
cannot be described. There is no form in Modern Bengali corresponding 
to it : the absence of the -ir{'l) -na(-nS,) in such cases is in all likelihood 
due to haplology. 

(4) vitfsf ami dekha p&di I am seen. I happen to be seen, lit. 

I fall seen. This construction, apparently an old one, is essentially idio- 
matic, and strictly speaking it should come under the consideration of 
the characteristic ‘ compound verbs ’ of Modern Indo-Aryan. The use 
of the p§,d is restricted to a few verbs only, and as Beames has fully 
noticed it, it indicates accidence as well as finality more than anything 
else. dekha, etc. is best explained as a passive participial adjective. 
The modern Dravidian employment of a root pad, to form the passive, 
has been noted by Beames and others, but it would seem that it is a 
matter of coincidence. The old Dravidian speech did not possess a 
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jiassive form, but the employment of obviously the same root in the 
two groups of Indian speeches, Aryan and Dravidian, is interesting ; 
and it is only one of numerous points of similarity which demonstrate 
the fundamental agreement between the speakers of the languages of 
the two groups in their habits of thought. The impersonal construction 
with pad ( c.g. 'srtsrlT^ amake dekha p§,de ) is unknown. 

(5) 5 ^ amake dekha hS.y / ayn seen (i.e., they see me) ; lit. 

with regard to me, a seeiyig fakes place (or there is a seeing). Here we 
have apparently a verbal noun (we never say ^ifst ami dekha h&i 

where is the nominative). The action indicated by the verb is the 
important idea in this construction : compare for instance, mara 

jay or mara p3,de, gets strnck or killed, dies, which states just a 

fact, witliout any emphasis on the actual act, but srf?1 mara h9,y, 
lit the striking or killing takes place : dekha gelS. caytie in 

sight, but dekha haili a seeing took place. This construction 

seems to be a modern one. (The root h§, in Bengali, as used here, 
really represents two roots, as and bhu of Skt., which have merged 
into one.*'’) 

(6) ami drstS, h&i I ani seen is a learned form and has a 
modern look too, and it is found in high-flown speech only. It looks 
like a translation of the English passive, employing the Sanskrit passive 
participle to avoid any ambiguity that might result if the native passive 
participle in -a were employed. It would not be remarkable, how- 
ever, to find it in Middle Bengali, as Sanskrit passive participles have 
been introduced by the score into the language since its birth. 

The root ach is used with the past participle to form a sort 

v^as — *as-a-ti'’ ahai of Prakrit^ ahgj, hgj of Hindi; ahe of Marathi, and of 
Sindhi ; of Magahi ; and ft hty (net Cfftl hoe, hue = hoi = hhavati) of 
Bengali. Magahi has kept ha <as and ho, hha <bhu separate: e g. past tense halgj 
from ;^/as, but hol, bhel from ,^bhu Modern Bengali phonology would support the view 
that hS, is really a /*^ 3,h : e.g. tfatt kanbe, dharibe etc. drop thef -i in the 

modern colloquial, and umlaut the 5 ^ to >8 o : tyrt korbe, dhorbe; but where the 

root ends in a f -h there is no umlaut: rihibe^fCt rabe, not robe, from \/af rah ; 

so JiFfrt s§,hibe>asc^, aw sMbe, sabe.tffW bahibe'> tea bibe, tifct laibe, > Hbe ; 
from ciffw Hhibe ; similarly, *5|ffW ^hibe^ dhbe> habe : but quite early 

the form f ‘ w h&ibe came to be employed in literature for §,hibe, doubtless though 

the confusion with ho <bhu. Cf. ? + *«iff'5i=5irfrcina + llhile >nihile, t 

na + dhibe nihibe- The vT»hu'>c5i ho had forms fn cf* hoe, huye, hoi, 
etc., which have merged into ft hSy The past base f|Si hiilft represents v^sif ^k- 
Early Bengali had the other past base (;sci, sf<i?i bh^jlS. bhayilS, from , 'bhu. 
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(if priS'iive p('i'f>‘('t. inostlv in (‘()iine('ti(>n (.vith nonn-- in miniate or noiins 
that are names of lower animals, whicli are '-nlijects of the predicate, 
e.g. (5 ’fsl e b§.i amar p3,da ache this hook has been read bij 

me, where amar governs p&da which predicates b§,i, the 

subject of "siirg ache , *[15 mach dhara ache fish hare been caught 

(i.e., fish that have been caught are) ; ij ^■=■11 5j|sn g k^tha 

Scik&ler jana ache this f.v knoum to erfrybody : £\ C'sl e bii to 

p3,da chilSj l/ii’s book indeed had been rend before, etc., ( tc. 

Two othei' idiomatic forms of the jiassivc may be noted. v^5?l cdl go. 
to exjiress the idea of possibility or continuance, occurs with the verbal 
noun in "sil -a, which governs tlic personal object in the dative with 
-ke, and the inanimate object or object whicli is the name of a lower 
animal in the accusative. 'I'lic con.struetion is impci'sonal . eg. 

khaoa c&le can i>e eaten . e.fj'-i) s'?rii dekha collS, the seeing went on. 
^/«I1 kha eat in the sense of su/fir takes tlu' I'crbnl noun 5if<i mar a beat- 
ing, and is conjugated actividy, to denote to be beaten. This idiom 
occurs in other Indo-Arvan language.s. as well as in Dravidian, 

The impersonal and indehnit*' use of the jiassiyp is a noticeable 
feature in Modern Bengali. When one is not sure wdn'ther to u.sp the 
honorific forms in .speaking to an individual, recourse is taken to the 
passive impersonal to avoid any chance of giving offence by using the 
ordinary non-honorific : e.g., <fill 55 ki kS,ra hay irhat do you. do ? 
literally, what is done (by you) I instead of the honoritie 
apni ki k§,ren or the inferior p5 <p?i tumi ki k^rS,. So ^5 

kbtha thaka h§-y where do yeyn lire ' etc. Cf. also the indefinite expres- 
sions !t’C5 CT551 dhore neoa jak ht it 1>e granted : nfit ^5 or 515 
j§,di b&la h§,y, jay if it is said that : 5TS51 515 ^li ekhan diye 

jaba jay na one cannot go by this way, where 5TS5’ 519 jaoa jay is 
probably from *jaijjai, passive with -ijj- ; cf. (^'19 9t9 ekhan 
diye jay na one does not. one shonhl not go i/y this erag. wheie 519 jay = 
♦jalai, passive in -ia-. 

The passive construction (karniani praynga) which is a notable 
feature for the past tense of transitive verbs in Hindi, flujarati and 
other New Indo-Aryan languages, was also characteristic of Old Bengali. 
The past tense is a jiarticipial adjective, which (jualifie.s the object when 
the verb is transitive, and takes up tlic gender and number of the 
object, the subject being put in the instrumental ; and it is an adjective 
qualifying the subject, taking up its gender and number, when the verb 
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is intransitive Old and Middle Bengali show occasional relies of this 
Prakritic construction, but the active u.se with the pronominal affixes 
attached to the past participle was fully established in Middle Bengali. 
Thus, e.g., we have in the Canjapudus instances like — 

(S. 2) 

khunti upadi melili kacchi 

Taking off the peg, the rope inti loosened ; 

511'^ (16. t>) 

tohora antare moe ghalili haderi mall 

For tJuj sake the_ necklet of bones has been throirn away by me; 
®T^'i (2^;. :{) 

gaanata lageli dali 

2'he branches touched the sky ; 

CTfs ^15'^'T J C’[T^Tt#t (2K. 4) 

seji chain . . . rati pohaili 

The bed was made : the night was passed : 

(40. 2) 

gharini leli 

.4 wife was taken , 

(5U, 7) 

phitili sabarali 

If a*' broken the dabara's nature or game ; 
etc., where the fe?ninine alti.\ S', ^ -1 is added to the past base in t?! -il- 
when the obji'ct {=subiect with an intran.sitive verb) is feminine, show- 
ing the common early New Indo-Aryan affix -i (<-ia <-ika). In the 
Sri-Krsna-Kirttana, tlu! [)a.ssive construction for the transitive verb is 
absent, but the adjectival use of the 2 )articiple for the intransitive past, 
in examples like ^f?] calili Rahl Rddhika went, is fairly common. 

J’he Ht'iigali future (in -ib-), now active in form and use, was 
similarly originally pa.s,si\ e and neuter, lieing derived from Old Indo- 
Aryan future passive jiartieiple in -tavya. ami jaib^i is really 

for niui jaibo of Karly .Mnldle Bengali = / s7eif/ yn ; 

C?] jaiba-(-ho=/ will </u+ . the original eoiistructioii was 
mui jaiba -=iSkt. maya yatavyam (neuter eonstrnetion). without the 
affixed pronoun, tT?r.4) jaibo making it a finite verb. So 'siTfsf «T« 
ami bhat khaiba I shall eat rice is for Old Bengali sf «T'S MsR mui, 
maibhata khaiba^^maya bhaktam khMitavyam (passive construction). 
As in the past tens(>, the transitive verb future i.s in form and origin a 
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verbal adjective qualifying the object. Traces of this original passive 
usage are found in Old Bengali : e.g. — 

Carya 5 — r^tt^ i 

tumhe hoiba (=yusniabhir bhavitavyam) 

You will he ; 

Carija 7 — ^f| q? I 

Kanbu, kabi gaikariba nivasa? (=nivasahkartyavyah) 
0 Kanhv, where will thou go and dwell? 

Carya 10— r.-JM ^ {='5Ii?, CTi) 3i[5f 1 

toe-sama kariba ma sanga (=kartavyo maya sangab) 
With thee I shall have commerce ; 

Carija 29— 'si? i 

mai dibi piriceba (dibi=*diabba+ia= *ditavya+ika, 
fem.==Skt. maya datavya preeba) 

By me an enquiry is to be given (=/ shall institute a 
discussion) . 

The Causative Passive. 

Tbe Causative Passive, or Potential Passive — ‘ a causative that has 
assumed a reflexive or passive meaning ' — has been fully discussed by 
Hoernle and Tessitori." It occurs in Bengali also. In modern Gujarati 
this causative passive is the only common form in use, the original -i- 
passive has pas.sed over to the active voice, and in the present indicative 
first person plural only. 

Examples from Middle Bengali — 

Sri-Krsna-Klrttana : p. 89, qcq sehi eha pdthe 

mahadani bolae, he is called the chief toll-collector in this higMvay ; 
p. 186, CTT®! jenha na chadae ghdia so that the butter-milk 

is not scattered. 

Modern Bengali— 

CT"*! bes manay fits nicely, looks well \ >^1 

k§,tha-ta bhalS. sunay na the story does not hear nice, is not to be regarded 
as welcome ; 5HT?5TC^, k&tha-ta caraiyache the mws has beot spread ■ 

CT se bhaM-manus kS,hay b§,te, 

kintu lok subidhar nfiy he is spoken of as an honest man, hut he is not of 

11 Gaudian Grammar, S ISi; Grammar at OH I!aia.nl,an; . S \40 (Imlian 

An(i'iaar;j. 
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the flood sort : 'sus cf?Pi •»i9r?i e-te kintu dds khanday na hut the 
evil is not averted by this ; Otn ?T’?J ^ j^ta parkhay tata 

dos bar hay the more it is tested the larger the tale of faults that come out ; 
^ WW dul parbar janya kan bedhay the ear is pierced to 

■put on earrings ; ^ eta tata kharap dekhabe na this 

ivill not show so had, etc., etc. ; tJie sense in most instances, as above, 
is impersonal. 

Cf. Oviya—Dhruva-carit ru of Jagannatha-ddsa {Concai edition), p. 8 : 
se bolai patarani she was called the chief queen : p. 48 : deba-gana- 
madhye tu bolau sunas'ira thou art called Sunaslra among the gods ; 
p. 26: dwadasa aksara mantra-raja e bolai of twelve syllables this is 
called the prince of charms. 
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THE PREHISTORIC SKCLL OF BA YANA. 


R.vi B.vhadur B. a. (4uptk, F.Z.S., F.R S.A.. Curntor. Virtoyia 
Memorial Coibction : Lecturer in Anthropology anrl Ancient 
History. C nieersity of Calcutta : Member. Goceru inent 
Historical Records Comm i-ssion 

(1) In 100:5 Mr. W’olrt lotiiul an old 'iknl! when exeavatioii.-i for 
e lij'id«<' on the Bayana-.Ai'iM Railway were l)eini; made on om^ hank ot 
th“ Gambhir River near Bayaua in th.* Bliaratjiur State. Rajpntana 
It l.iy .■I-') feet below tin' levl of tlm bed of tlie river. It was .sent 
ro the Bombay Xatuial History Society, and the late Lt.-r,'oi. 
K. R. Ivirtikar of that Society forwarded it to the Anthrnpnloeical 
Institute of Bombay. Dr. .Modi,- the Honorary Secretary of that 
Institute, s('nt it to Or. .Artliur Keitli, M.D.. F.R.vS., Conservatoi 
of Museum. Royal College of Surgeons of England. The latter ha" 
niven his e.xpert opinion, comparing it with three otlier skulls and 
adding useful diagrams to illustrate it. I am obliged to Dr. .Mirdi 
tor allowing me to makt* use of a part of this valua'ih* research. 

In the Bayana skull the nasal bones are ]uvserved. Its sagittal 
suture IS almost closed and the coronal sutnri- is elosiijg. ■■ A peeulia; 
anomaly. says Dr. Keith. '■ is present ; the mastoid region of the 
temporal bone has fir'ccl with the neighbouring part of the parietal 
on tile left side. Its bones are stained a light hroicu: are dense and 
hard : the crevices and recesses are tilled with a hue sandy loam. It i' 
a cranium of small size. Its ma.ximuin length is ITS mm. and 
width 127 mm. Tlte height of tlie vault above the ear passage-' 
is los mm. It is therefore narrow in eom))arison to its length 
and its width index is 71. It is also narr-aw in comjtarison to it' 
height." 

Thus it is sliown iiy Dr. Keith ti) be the cranium of a man 
V ho had a small hea.d which wa' narrow in compaiison to it.' lengtli 
and height. He compareil it with about .TOO skull' of peojile of 
various parts of the Indian Empire, now at the Royal (’ollege itf 
Phy sicians, collected by Sir Havidoek Charles and others. He found 
A 41 
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it allied to that ot a tyoieal male Veddal;. He also found that 
the Havana ■'kidl heiong, to tlie raeial type to which Risley applied 
the term Aryo-Dravidian. and notes that the inter orbital width be- 
tween the internal angular processes is 22 mm., between tlie inner 
border of the littht and left laclirymal grooves is oidy 16 mm. 

He points out that the nasn! hoiif-x firf rrnn jiresftfid nn'l promi lirrit 
verv different from tlie /i(tt ih presod unxdl hone.'- of ly picul Veddah 
and Dravidian skidb. [t is also recorded that in the Havana skull the 
zygomatic arches and cheek bones projected well beyond the width of 
the skull. He finally adds that of the close resemblance of skulls the 
value lies in the fact that they may yet -ervc as evidence of the pec.^ifs- 
hney of type. 

(2) On thesi- skulls Mr. R. \'redenluirg. Superintendent. Geological 
Survey, favours me with the following interesting remarks at my re- 
quest : — In the absence of any pna-isc iniormation regarding the 
constitution of the alluvium surrounding the Havana skull and the 
rietails of the superincumbent sti’ata. we have but one fact to guide us. 
the depth at wliich it occurred, alleged to be .‘15 feet. The rivers of the 
region a'e at the present dav. not depositinti . but t-rodinsr agents. The 
impression, conveved bv the record of a specimen from so ereat a depth, 
first is. therefore, that it must be of considerabh' antiipiity I) should 
'oe kept in mind that these rivers arc liable t(^ sudden Hoods which micht 
disturb and redi.stribute the alluvium without retno\ine it. I rloubt 
whether the alluvium would be disturbed by thes(' Hoods to a depth ot 
as much as 35 feet, but I have no information on the sid)ject and I am 
not aware of the publication of any |)r(n ise observations. .Moreover tin* 
topographical circumstances of the actual locality would have to be taken 
into account. 

Failing direct information, we have to fall back on tlm - charac- 
ters of the actual specimen. As noticed by -Mr Keith, its colour implies 
a lengthy sojourn in die alluvium The skull was tractured across 
when it reached me. and I notice that the colour e.vteiuls riMit thromdi 
the substance of the bone I know nothing of the condition or die 
skull, regarding cncrustins material, when it was found. The tossil 
remains of animals w hich ha\e l)een found in Iiiiiia in tormations ot un- 
doubtedly plcistocen.''- auc. are generally encrusted witli sand grains 
adhering so Hrmly that it would bedifricult. in cleaning them, to obtain 
the perfeetlv smooth and beautifully preserved surface of the Bayana 
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skull Still, we must beware of attac-hiug too mucli importance to this 
difference. If the Bayana skull was found in a tin^-grained silt of the 
nature of ■ loess’’ so abundantly developed in the Bayana region, its 
condition, whatever its antiquity, would be very different from that of 
the bones found in the c(>ar.se-grained pleistocene formations of the 
Xarabada and (fodavari. These bones ar“ generallv more ot less miner- 
lised. which is not the ca-e with the Bayana skull but. again. T would 
not place too much reliance on this difference. Human remains have 
not been found in these foi'inations, but they have vielded human relics 
in the shape of a [laloeolithic imfilement fliscovercd in the X'arbada 
foi-mation. The character.' of this implement a' also the general charac- 
ter of the fauna, indicate a rather early stage of the pleistocene. All 
the human remains of that periofi found in Kurope belong to the very 
peculiar e.xtinct typ ■ known as the XTandenhal race, while, according 
to .Mr Keith, the Bayana skull e.vhiiuts no particularly .abnormal fea- 
ture' when com[tu'ed with m idem races. In our total iLOiorance con- 
c-'rmne the physical characters of tic early inlialutant' of India, this 
doC' not definiteU' establisli a difference of ag.-. 

'raking everything into consideration, we may say that the Bayana 
■ikiill is certainly not reemt ; but. whether it might be two thousand 
vears old oi' Twenty thousand, we have, at jiresent no means of deter- 
mining. Oiir knowletlgc of Indian fiost tertiaiw geology is scanty. It 
would be of the utmost inqiortance. in the [iresent instance, to 
III <t I'd/ii i)( f( nt </i uloi/i-il. a thorough investigation of the po't tertiar\- 
goolony (if ih, Bai/iinu ni iijhh(iHihot)il . " 


,3) I wish to add tiiat Veddahas are natives of C'eylon, ■ \’edans 
■ t -Madras and .Mvsorc are supposed to be the remn'ants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the jteninsula (of India) and identical with the Dc'ddas of 
I'cylon." (Thurston). They are not fountl in tracts north of iMysore. 
H will thus be seen that the Veddahas are not the people whose remains 
a'e likely to be found in the north of the Vindya mountains. 

Hr Aithur Keith s me;isurements of the Bayana skull have been 
verv accurately taken and most conveniently illustrated. He is right 
111 assigning it to the Aryo-l iravidians. Local environment' however 
i'-ad me to believe that this Bayana skull belonged to a Bhar, an abori- 
ginal tribe inhabiting the Bharatpur State. The cephalic length of the 
present somewhat civilized and mixed up representatives of the race 
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show.'. out ot liMi livim: specinieii.< nieasurei] hy Sir Hei’tiert Risley, 
17 range from ITo to It^O, while the specimen before us is 178. iMak' 
ing allowance for t !if> skin and hair covering the scalp in living subjects, 
we shall not be wide of tlie mark if we say that these are ])robably the 
people who were allied to the man whose skull we have been exami- 
ning. Out of the measurement i of the lireadth of the skull of the IHO 
Bhars, that of 7 range from 120 to Bll. That is a small ])roportion. 
but it i' accounted for by the facts that tliev had great struggles with 
Ayvan Gujitas and the iMongals or .Moslems of the west. — medium and 
broad-headed rac-s, Inteiinixture must have taken place among 
them in several cases, and general evolution due to civilization must 
have added to some devclopioent of their cr.ania. As a proof of what 
I thus guess, 1 lay stress on the fact that two of the bones of this 
skull have got fused on the left side. Fused bones are found rai'ely. 
but they show a disproportionate ''volution of the braiii which could 
not keeji phu'c with the growth of the bom-s of the skull, and 

forced nature to overlap. The mastoid region of the temporal bone 

has therefore fuserl with the p.Tietal bone. That marks ■! very 

primitive or early .stag<' The Bhars arc still found in the localiiy 
of Bayana. and a little to the n(.)rth. There are aliout '.)l,.'i.')7 of them 
in Azamgarl, 72.944 in riorakhpur. .')'.I,HS() in (lhazipur. 5s.S6t) in 
i4alia, 42.621 in Benares. 26.s6!i m Faiz.'\l)ad. &i\ .As Bavana is 

situated in the Bluiiatpur Btate. its verv name shows sions of its origin 
from the name of the tribe Bhar. There ai'e minv verv obi Indian 
tem])les in and about the toun. which have been turned into 
mos(|ue' by the Alosleni invaders, (tiie of these temples bearing date 
A. 1). lo4.’5 mentions Jadoii Raja (the Jadhavs ,)t the present dav). 
1 liere is a red sand-st(jne ])illar bearing an inseri})tion of \’ishnu- 
vardhana. a tributaiv of Samudragupta dated .A. I). 272. Jailon King, 
Bijapabs deseeiulants rule Karauli this day. He was killed by a 
ne])hew of .Mahmufl (lhazni. Bayana is mentioned in A iii-i-AkUtri 
as having in former times been the caitital of the pi'ovince of which 
even Agra was ljut a dependi'nt village.' 

Dr. Oppert thinks that they are the Bharatas. a mountain tribe 
mentioned in connection with the Shabaras and with, the Berberas 
or BiU'liai'ians. One vSurah, the chief of Surauli. wisiied to marry 

^ Fl-'ft. Guptfi 1 > i-fion, p. 'lo '. 
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a hiifli caste Rajput "irl and was murdered Ity her relations. He is 
'till remembered as a ghost. 

Sir C. Elliott tells us that in f)ivhistorie days, Oudh was an 
uninhibiterl forest country, after the Surajbansis were literally 
l)anished. and was ruled over by aborigines called Bhar.s. This great 
revolution seems to be satisfactorily explained by the conjecture that 
the Bhars were the aborigines whom the Aryans had driven to the hills 
and who swarming down from thence not long after the beginning 
of the Ciu’istian eri ovei’whelmrd th ' Aryan civilization even in 
Ayodhya itself, and drove the Surajbansis unfhn’ Kanaksen to emigrate 
into distant tdujerat They spread th'-mselves over all the plains 
between the Himalayas and that spur of the Vindhya range, which 
passes through the south of .Mirzapur. There, they are found even 
now. They are dark-complexioned, ill-favourefl, and of mean .statiwe 
with nomadic and predatory habits. In fact (says a Settlement 
report) throughout Oudh. and the eastern part of the .V. \V. Provinces, 
every town the name of which does not eiul in p>ir. abad, or man is 
a.ssigned to the Bhars. The universal tradition of southern Oudh 
proves, that these prince.' con([uered by X.tsir-iid-diii Muhammad. King 
of Delhi, in l:Mti A.D. were Bhars, and that the whole of the south of 
the province as far a' (fhagra was included in their dominions. They 
are so very ancient a tribe, that they are supposed to be the Bhayas of 
the Mahabharat subdued by Bhimsen in his eastern expeilition. 

.Mr William Crooke savs that the most probable supposition is. 
that the Bhars weie a Hrax idian race. This is borne out by their 
appbarance and phy^ipue which closely resemble that of the undoubted 
non-Aryan aborigines of the Vindliyan Kaimur plateau. Married inen 
(laiotK! them are buried, or their corpse.^ thrown into running water. 

It has been stated that prehistoric people like the Veddhas 
originally lived all over India, and have been drix'en down to the 
south. If so. Dr. Keith has really done great service to the science of 
Anthropometry by identifying the old skull found at Bayana with 
a member of the prehistoric natiA'cs of India, lik'e the Wddahas — 
locally known as Bhars, deposited when they xvere just coming in 
contact with the earliest immigrant Aryans. 



DR KEITH’S TABLE OF CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS OF 
THE BAYANA SKULL. 


Max, Length 

ITS inm 

Max. Width 

127 mm 

Cephalic Index 

713 

Auricular Height 

108 mm 

Basibregmatic .... 

.. 131 

Min. Front Width 

90 ., 

Supraorbital Width . . 

, . 101 

Max. Width at (.'oron Suture 

107 

Bi-Asterionic Width.. 

95 

Bi-Ma.stoid Width (max.) 

120 

Bixygomatic Width . 

130 .. 
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Vertex view. 






ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 

To the Paper on “ The Ablative Termination in Cujaratl.” 


Page. 

Line. 

Ineorreet, 

Correct 

(i4h 

last 



CoO 

4 

ajler ■eigi add 

— ,on the other. 

654 

1 1 from the bottom 

) 

’qt ( 

657 

before the last para add : — 




[Another 

little indication is fur- 



nishecl, I believe, by Si. He. VIII. iv. 



416 wherein 

is given as an 



dde.ia of girf; 

. 1 conjecture that this 



is made up 

of ^ (a representative of 



DiM ) + .] 

658 

note 6 

add : — 

also (10) 

060 

note * 

after rirammar ” fill up the blank 


thus : 


anf^ t'ic srt i 

Ps fj'a af?; anm^ ll 

And jor “• Here nad — ‘ ff'3. here ’ 



THE ABLATIVE TERMIXATIOX IN GUJARATI. 


N. B. Divatia, B.A. (Rom.), Bomhay Ciril Sa ricr (retirnl) : Wilson 
Philological Lcriarer (' nircrsitii oj Bomhai/ : Proft-s-sor of 

Gnjarall Language and Literature. Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


I. Modern Gujarati has ^ nnd as terminations of the ablative 

case. Gf tho.se two is generally confined to poetry and. in prose, 

to a few stray localities or classes of people. MT is the generally used 
termination. I propose to trace the history of these tv, o terminations, 
i.e.. their linguistic evolution. 

II. It will facilitate our object if we place before our mind clearly 

the twf» distinct conditions in which ^ and ajrjrear in the lan- 

guage : 

(a) as an indeclinable suffi-K, as in ^ ; or 

; or gJnft fTTWT ; and the like, and 

-^i ir*#, ir’^ ^ 

{Ku.<in)ua-mnl(l. p. 91) 

firfj[€T=^ 


(Ibid, p. 34) 


and (h) as an adjectival affix, liable to changes of gender and number, 
i.e., as a ■_ e.g. : 

I I ) % fcT^t 

{Suclamdkhydn, by Gangadas. probably \ .S.' ITlfi) 


(2) ■3'fllffr 'Sit »T% 


(3) 5IT 3EfT’?t 


{Bhm-inara Gita by Erahadeva) 


[Pani'akhyana, 641) 


(4) ^ ’^f^T (KanhfiiJa-Dp prahnndha, 1. 94.) 


' The following abbreviations have been used m this paper: Ap(abhraui^a) ; Notes 
{on the Grammar of Old WesUrn Rajasthani with special tettrence to Apabhrai'nsa and to 
Gujarati and Morivdri, by Dr. Te?»sitori in the Indian Antiquar>i. vol. xliii, Feb. 1914, tf)’ 
Pr(akrit); S(ans)U(ri)t : 0{id) \V(este'*n)R{8jasthanT) . Gnj{aratr) ; M(arathT) , V(ikrama 
S(arhvat). 
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Xote that FH old literature is also fouFid for is the 

precursor of 

This distinction betMcen the indeclinable ^ and on the one 
hand, and the adjectival Wt, ^ and niust be borne in 

mind prominently because on that depends the discovery of the two 
lines of evolution which the originals of these have passed through. 

III. Another feature, the significance of which will be perceived 
later on in the formation of the ablative, must be noticed specially. It 
is the fact that in a number of cases the termination ^ is preceded by 
some indication of location, either latent or manifest iti the shape of a 
change in the ending vowel of the base, thus— - 

(1) Fp?TT con-esponds to Skt. I'ut while 'sft 

takes the place of the ablative termination the base 
undergoes the change into which signifies location 

-e ^(=^locative termination) + ; literally meaning, 
from on the horse.” 

(!’) ?j^TT Here the locative termination 

aftei' is not manifest ; it is lateirt all the same, 

for it will be clear that means + ffT + 

■^1’, if we compare the formatioFi I'f the ablative in the 
case of a noun ending in or e.g.. ’*rT 
or and being the base words). 

The fact is that in forms like (where the base 

word ends in ^1 the locative suffix T which used to be 
apjFended in older tin.es, i i\. in the Clurjara Apabhraiii§a 
period le.g , *"TTJtF rTJiFT WTfTl = (Modern (fujarati) ATTO 
ftm ), chani/es into simple 

(.1) IT^T. Here th.c sense is not ///ov 9!fgx?^T«T and vet 

being ])artly such, the po.sition of before -sfl is as if it 
wa.i -1- locative + ?Ft, the locative ?r or rathei A havins 
disappeared in favour of a final 

(4) Here the words 

are all forms expressing location, foiTUs 
which could be ti-aced b.ack to forms of the locative case ; 

* (See note at tlie end of ttie paper ) 
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(this last form is very common in the 
Gurjara Apabhrariisa* stage as a locative form of ’T). 

(5) Here "gy, which is the locative of clearly 
proves the pre-fixture of location before ’^ft- 

(6) frrir^ Here there is a clear locative Hlir 

before the ?ft ; the only distinction being that con- 
veys a sense of in a modified form, a metaphori- 
cal beinu implied. 

f admit that there are certain kinds of instances where the 'sft 
is attached without any locative expression before it. manifest or latent. 
Such are — 

(7) gJT^t flmi 

(8) sfryi nTT?r # 

( f) I 

(1(1) wr W . 

Tt would hardly be correct to import in these instances any idea of 
location before the 'sft, even hv a stretched interpretation. This class 
of cases, however, belongs to a stage of grammatical evolution which was 
subsequent to tlie one wherein the always liad a locative index before 
it, manifest or latent, and <*onsequently tliese instances need not be 
regarded as e.xce]itions to the general rule requiring a locative pre- 
fixture to but only as a different class by itself wherein 'sft ceased to 
carry with it the reminiscence of its derivation, and assumed a piireh/ 
aspect. This remark will be clearer when I come to discuss the 
derivation of xj't which 1 accei)t.'’ 

' For in.-stanoe'^, see infra, Ne'-tion IX, p. (Jofi 

Tliere aro other applications of which are not pertinent to onr inkjiui'y. Ciie'e 

are : 

{u} oompari-on — 1. . 

’2. (Bhalana. Kadambnrh p. 117, 1 I-. 

K. H. Dlirnva’s edition). 

; laUo ; 

>b) ai^eMcy — ; 

f'c) instrum?ntality — ^ 
tTJT^ hv : 

3fTT^ 
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A comparison of tlie following two instances will illucidate niy 
point : — 

(1) »fTi;T % 

(2) »fT^ g . 

fn (1) the change of to in ’fUIT shows the absence of a loca- 
tive suffix, even latent, in its ; whereas in (2) the of 

distinctly a locative indication, reflects the latent locative in the 
viz . of 

IV. We can now enter upon a search for the true derivation of 
(indech), as well as of ^ and (adjectival). 

iSevcral derivations have been .suggested by several scholars. I think 
the test to be applied in selecting as true or otherwise one or more 
of these must be : 

(a) Whether the particular derivation fits in with the idea of loca- 
tion preceding the 'sft termination : in other words, whether the deriva- 
tion supplies a psychological link between the locative sense and the 
sense of the termination ; 

and (b) Whether the derivation ac.'ounts for the apparent phonetic 
anomaly presented by tin; pre.sence of in etc., found in the 

earlier stages of the language. Under ordinary conditions the of 
would be elided in Piakrit, and hence tlie jiresenct* of in etc., 

appear.-, rather anomalous. Could it have been the result of serai- 
learned scribes desiring to give the word a learned appearance ( 

Let us then see what are the derivations hitherto .suggested. They 
are these, so far as 1 have seen — 

(а) (Skf.)— as in gtlct: . 

(б) ctff — locative singular of ctcT in Prakrit and Apabhraiiisa. 

(f) present part, (Ap.) < (Skt.). 

((/) ;gjT = to .stand (for 'sft ; ) . 

(V) WT Pr. Skt. (0. 

\. (a) cf?f. This derivation has seveial drawbacks : 

(1) (T: is an indeclinable, and consequently it cannot be the 
parent of the adjectival with the inflections of gender. Sastri 

Vrajalal Kalidas, in his (’tsarga-Mfthl (p. 1 IS, edition of 1S70), overlooks 
this essential difficulty and tries to suggest the derivation from 
thus — 
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8 kt. srfq- 

j 

Prak. fifTTr 

oii^A ■'-iQi . 

(I leave as inelevant the had Sanskrit in tlie sentence above, concocted 
by the Sastri liiinself). Jn liis anxiety to sliow an exact reflection of 
forms he ha.s given ((4.) for HI { ft: ) iSkt.) forgetting tliat is adjec- 
tival and masculine, wlimeas flj is simply the sn/nf/o-made accident 
from ft: an indeclinable, 

( 2 ) ft: would leave the ^ in unaccounted f(jr. 

(2) .Most impoitant o.f all. tliere are the following two objec- 
tions . 

(M /i/i(tnitic — in that tlie « in the oUl forms ^^'t, etc., remains 
nne.xjtlained if ftH is accejited as the oriejn 

mid {ti) i>siicholiHiiral — in that the locative idea preceding in the 
ablative formation (e g , tT‘?IT and the likei is incapable of tittiim 

in with ft»T. 

The M uqdJifi rdljoil/ia-AK lyl ik'ii gives rfj as one of the ablative siittixes 
ip. 3. col. 2, H. H. Dliruva's edition ) ft also 

gives cf? as, a word corresponding to ft'i: { .=f? ; p. 17 . 

col. I), Hut this should not mislead us; for.ftf?: cannot take the place 
of ffH . the former being a complete ablative- like form of ftfT, while the 
iattm- is a mere suffix having an ablative sense ; thou.gli it is possible to 
explain JTTH"sft as coming from ? 7 TfrfIff: > and so forth bv a natural 

transition of thought, -the idea of JTTJTflfT: (•• village thence ") sliding 
gradually into JTTftft^ (sim[)ly meaning ■from''), ‘ from the village.” 

just as, ill the case of the Ivnglish genitive sultixf-'.s' John his passing 
into John's. 

VI. [b] — This derivation is suggested by Pr. Sir R. (4. Bhan- 

darkar t IFf/soH Philolooical l.crfnit.<t. p. 2of). The difficulties in the 
way of accepting this view are these 

(11 The sense of ftfV, viz., that of location, cannot very well fit 
in with the idea of 5sfxxx?T*r which is thec.sseuce of the ablative case. 

(2) exf^ is an indeclinable, and it cannot account for the adjectival 
'uftixes. ■^TT. ■sff. ■ 4 . 

(3) Xor can it account for the presence of the XT in X?t^, etc. 
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the ablative termination in GUJARATI. 


ajjd (4) it M-ill not harmonize with the idea of location contained in the 
form preceding th« suffix -sft, as in hlTT and the like. 

Dr. Bhandarkar himself derive^ the Marathi ablative suffix 
^•T from (having been), and this should have really given him a 

clue to the true derivation of the Gujarati termination, as we shall 
presently see. 

VII. (r) — Dr. Te.ssitori (VoGs. 7 2. 2. 3) traces the ablative 

'.uffixes, and (O.W.R.) from < 'f cT? < . 

Now. this may be accepted as far as it goe.s. But I cannot go with 
Dr. Te.ssitori in his rejection of the derivation of (adjectival) from 
the past participle of (=to be. or become), or that of (inde- 

ciinable from WT (by contraction), the conjunctive participle of 'STT^'?. 
In fact h? has, to mv mind, discarded the right derivation in favour of 
one which, is second be«t. or perhaps only a basi.s for analogy; I mean 
liis derivation of ^1 (inde. Unable) from locative absolute 

of the present part and of ( indeclinable i from loca- 
tive absolute from ) (\ ide his Ao/k. i; 72, 6 ami 15). 

Besides, hi-, view (ij 72. 6, para 2) that vi’ by its very })aiticipial form 
mav easilv take the .sigmlicance of I'dative without being identical with 
the ablative [lost-position "stt. can hirdlv he accepted as sound simply 
because he finds instanee.s where in Did B'v.j i i> imed a [lartici- 

|)le in a similar situation : tr^Ff^rfv the wind comes afft r 

having bmi in [^ivoni) tlie lotus-lake One can very well argue that 
'uch forms indicate an earlier stage which preceded the crystallization 
of the participle ( 'STf ) into the suffix ( ’?t ). In tact in the instance 
-jTiyT^Tfs '^^ ) E^ahJiadevudharula Samhnndlta. .51) cited by 

Dr. Tessitori. the 'STS' is a post-position of an analytical stage, while the 
in Gujarati JITH'^rt, etc., is a t“rmination of synthetical evolution. 

1 shall deal vvith this aspect pre.sently. 

VIII, (d) J5jr. (f) J5I1T, — D 'vill b.‘ convenient to take these 
two conjointly in one section, though to be discussed, of eour-se. 
separately. 

I have just above referred to Dr. Tessitori V mention of the deriva- 
tion ot ■^■3’ 'ind ■sft from the past participle and the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of I prefer to go furthei ba.ck to the Skt. t?jr. Dr. Tes- 

-itori [Snips, '1; 72. 4 and 5) derive-- (adjectival) ,tnd (adverb- 
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iai) from Skt (Pi^cliel. 4 xm ; and I balieve he is coireet. 

except in the coining of the Sanskrit rout, for tiiere is no such root 
in Sanskrit, whereas Hemacandra (Vlff. 4. 16) gives as a ready- 
made u<Um of ^T. which may have come from .some Desya dialect. 

T am inclined to accept Dr. Te.ssitori’.s view so far. but shall have 
occasion to differ .slightly from him in applying the test lu) noted at the 
outset (Section IV. above), and in the important point regarding the 
exact predecessor of ^ and . i may at once -tate my conclusion 
categorically thus ; — 

1. and (indeclinables) are to be traced t(j the 

forms, conjunctive participle> as Dr. Tessitori ealis them, of 'HTf, 'SfT^ 
(Old O. and iModern KathiavadT O ), (Skt.i and (Pr.) respec- 
tively. 

■sTt. ■sft. (all adjectival forms) are to be 

‘raced respectively to ft???? (.'skt.) and iPr.), (ApO ptfst 

])art. of ■sflRi. 

I shall briefly gi\H‘ reasons • 

To begin uith. the test {(() is fully -Htislied in accepting these con- 
I lusions ; the idea of location, in instances like tysfl, 

^r^T. frf-ft and the like, harmonises well in the 

thought-linking of the sentence : thus — = having been ( wt" ) 
tn Barraia ; and so forth. 

To apply the test of the eompa.i'at ive method, let us see the 
.Marathi usage ; ofT ; hei’e ^6 (th-’ ablative suffix) i.s a 

contraction of i=--having b ‘en). meaning literally — he having 

been (in) to the village.” Dr. Bhandarkar {Li-rturr^f, pp. 25 5-6) gives 
this same derivation but give? the sen?e differently — '■ th'^ village hav- 
ing been, he came."’ 1 submit this is obviously not as fitting as he 
having been to the village.” The absence of a clear locative indication 
in would not justify taking Jtf? in the nominative ; in 

Dujaratl. for instance. and such instances keep the locative 

suffix or the sense latent ; similar may be the case with .Marathi, or the 
in JTfg'T may represent an old locative imlex. .Mararhi ^^*1, 

1 =there) <^6', clearly points to t c' locative particle attached to 
M . 

The Hindi termination, »ff. for the iblative may be traced to a 
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possible form of (=to be) -f- 35 nr (Pr.)-^«r. [Cf. ilarathi 

( = beitig. having been) ; mra! Mani.thi has ablative expressions like 
which distinctly indicate the locative of 

i5f?Tjir=to be). I 'vould not trace the suffix to (=from ; 

) by contraction. .Marathi + (inside)-f- 

) may i)e compared with Unjarati 'grfrr^, .Marathi with 

Ctuiarati and .Mamthi aEffy^R to Oujarati ^’sft ] 

This »ff sliould not be confounded with the instrumencal »ff — trace- 

able to Skt. »Tfr. 

■STT. can he traced back to througli f?l=5r3' (.\pabhr.); 

and ■^^T, to (.\pabhr.). Their adjectiv^al nature is not 

incompatible witli their linking up with t!ie idea of location, which the 
sense of ■■ to stand " perforce re<(uire.s. The double ^ account.s for the 
presence of ^ in the (Tujarati, etc., for if we traced the u'ord from 
f©cl^ the simple ^ wruiid eitlier disajipear or be turned tii ir . 

IX. To compare the sense of location im])lied in tlie (lujarati 
expressions etc. we may go back to the 

Apabhrainsa forms given by H>Mnacandra. 

In lii.s Siitra. VI 11. iv. d.i."). he says • 

Gloss : — ^ fiwr f^r^sfT || 

Instances- — ’ff^T ^ruTT I ^aTir^rx i 

II 

In the instances here given. I should regard tlie forms cT’^. 

5(rwt as forms of the locative gender, or adverbs of location, and ’fTwf? 
as the ablative suffLx, derivable from the present participle of "ft (Pr.), 
— M (Skt.) But strangely enough, Hemaeandra regards the "ft as the 
ablative suffix and "fT^? a mere incidental word. 1 submit he is in 
error here. I know, in Kum-lrn pllti.-rririta. VIII, d6. he gives 

and cT"ft and renders the former by Hdf in the com- 

mentary. But this poem \vas designedly composed to illustrate his 
siltras. and conscrpiently these quota.tions cannot have the value of 
Independent evidence from literature. In the instances under VIII. iv. 
3.55, it is noteworthy that no instance is given of without 
The natural inference is that is the essence of the sense. 
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wherea:^ is soniethiiig else in significance, and I contend it must have 
had a locative sense, at any rate in expreseion.s of this kind. The loca- 
tive form':, tnay have lost their independent existence 

or recognition in those day.<. i\fy inference gains further support from 
the fact that in -sfi/irf.?. \TII. iv. :i72. 379 and 3s0, the in-^tances of 

ablati\'e forms invariably have as a constituent : 

aEtTiTST 

gvi „ 

gw 

WT „ 

True, the forms preceding are not in the locative ; but 

iicither are tliey in any apparent ablative form ; nay, they arc all forms 
of the genitiv ' case *- •- r!"?, etc — a fact which woulcl go to show 

more .strongly that the significam-c is vested in 

I .Markandeya seems to liave missed this significance wlien lie gives 
g^. gs^ti. g^w. as instances of ablative (without the essential 

). y\(\c Pral-rta-sdrra^ra. XVII. -fO. gloss.] 

The view I take regarding the forms ^^7. rT'Wi, viz., that they 
must have heen locative forms (either as Ccise forms or as acifinas) gains 
sup[>ort from the fact that during the po.st-,Ap ibhramsa {leriod we find 
7. fW7, f=fiT7 in undoulited locativ'c .sense. Thus we find • 

1 1) — MiKjdhdrahoilJia-AuJctikd (V.S. 

1450), p. lb. col. 1. last para. 11. 2. 3, 

S Tills ma.v. uitli advantage. Be eorapared with ttie (Uijaratf idiom, where, in the 
ease of tile fir.-t and second personal pronoun.s, the ablative suffix is preceded by the 
ivH form : 

(n) ’vivrit t gs t^r ; 

(t) : 

(c) . 

Here. («) i.s an in-tance of but needing the geniti\e as a prop, wherein 

■sonic such woril as oi* the like is nnderstoodi (fi) is an instanee where expresses 

instrunientality or agency; (cl is an instance where or the like must bo inter- 

pla.ed to c.xpres 3 the idea. (rf. Skt. WH >77^). ^t, ). RRT^ 

! ( — not — are forni.s, more or less ob.solete now. 

A 42 



(2) fsTTr-fftTr, finely interspersed in the same book, p. 5. col. 2. 
11. 2. 3 ; p. 4. col. 2, 1. 3. under KrdantuH, etc., etc. 

(3| Knnhddu-De. pruhaudlin tV.H. l.')12) has I , 

“ uliere ". interroeativei at 1. lOo : ( = 55WT, ■ wliere ", 

relative) at 1. 15 ituiee). 10; TIT. 240; 

■■ fhcre "i .at III. 94. 

i4i Hdri-lAla iV.S. 1541) has f^=ft ^TlfT 

i5i Hhalana's Kadatidiari (\’ S. sixteenth cent.) has ftt'WT 

at ■'cveral places; e.g.. p. 12s, 1. .5 ( 

^ThT4: ) ; also 1. 13 { ^JnsfitT^t 

) ; p. 129. I. 22 ( fa^T ^3t % 

) . 

Instances could Ije multiplied without end. 1 am sure that these 
forms fsT’ST, fa^r. Ni^t, "cre the succe>sors f)f the a-^t. cited 
in Hemacandra. N’lII. iv. 2,r>,'). which lie erroneously legai'dcd a.s ablative 
cases. 

Dr. Tessitori regards these forms in as primarily ablatives, 
which, having lost their original ablative meaning, passed into the loca- 
tive sense, and, he thinks, this misled scholars into considering them as 
real locatives. (See his Xntf-K, 01. i Nevertheless he admits that in 
the instances in Hemacandra, \'l 1 1 iv. 355 the 'ft, though cited as abla- 
tive, may a.s well admit of the locative ineaning. On the whole, how- 
ever, he is inclined towards regarding these forms as ablative, and 
traces the O.W.R. wt back to (Skt.). tlirough »fT (Pr.). 'ft (Ap.) ; 
though he admits that ^t is very rai-e in O.W.R., and that the ablative 
^t of MaravadI and Jaipurl must be traced to ablative plural ter- 
mination in Apabhranrsa.” Dr. Te.^sitori ” clearly recognises that " the 
employment of the present participle hontau to form the ablative was 
frec^uent enouglr in Apabhramsa. and he cites the very instances given 
in Hemacandra, VHl. 4. 355. It is difficult to understand how, at the 
same time, in ^ 61 he takes 'ft as the ablative .symbol, for 'ft-f-fT^^, 
double ablative, would be an absurdity. I am therefore in favour of 
regarding as the ablative symbol appended after the locative 

symbol 'ft to represent the complex idea conveyed in such an express- 

” The SmdhI ablative termination most be referred tu this saino .source, 'WS . 

® Notes. ^ 72> (2). 
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ion as •’ being inside,’’ i.e., “ from inside’’ ; ?r^t ‘ being inside 

that place,’’ i.e,, " from that place.’’ .Afr. Ke.savalal H. Dhruva, in his 
■‘Notes to Bhi’ilana’s Kndnmharl , P ur rabhaga p. ifOfi. notices the form 
and regards it a.s locative, but stops short there and is sihmt as 
regards and it.s significance. Rao Bahadur Kamalasankar B. 

Trivedi. in his " Gujarati Brihud V gakarana," y>y> 132 -134, discusses tlie 
ablative suffixe.v and incidentally regards the ablative post- 

position in Apabliramsa, thus going against the express words of 
Remacandra (from whom he quotes etc.), but not spotting 

liis ( Hemacandra's) oversight. 

X. We see thus a sort of similarity in the Apabhrainsa ablative 
and the Gujarati ablative the only difference being this, 

that is a present participle, and therefore adjectival, whereas 

^ is from the conjunctive particijile, which i.s indeclinable : a 

nearer approach to the foi m with lieing the Gujarati idiom 

3?!^, where '^tcTT is a present participle and therefore adjectival. 
This last idiom remains different in sen.se from the ablative idea, no 
doubt, but the e.ssential origin is common betwef-n and in these 
instances. 

The adjectival are traced to- - 

(«) 

[h ) I 

The latter ilerivation is favoured by Or. Tessitori.’ I prefer the 
former. .My reasons arc : the change of cT? to under the influence 
of the of although not quite impossible phonetically, requires a 

needless step, whereas ^ of supplies the 'ST naturally and easily : 

secondly, the ^1 being the root common to the (adjectival) and 
^ (indeclinable), we .secure a sort of brevity of phonetic principles 
f ) consistently with probabilities. 

The ablative suffixes given in the Mucidhdrahodha-Auktika (p. 3., 
col. 2) are cf'?, and One need not, simply on account 

of the sequence in which these are given, suppose a common origin for 
them all. I believe can be traced to (by the elision of the un- 

accenied first syllable), or to cfcf*- pas .stated above, see p. 652) ; ‘fcT? 


I Notes, s 72, (3). 
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is obviously t'roiu (Ap.), (Skt.) : from and 

from (Pr. and Ap.), past participle. 

Hemacandra gives (VIll. iii. 9), amongst others, two adesas in 
Pr. for the Skt. ablative plural and I mav be 

peimitted to guess that the "fT*fr5 of the Apabhrainsa. which J detach 
from the instances etc., must be allied to these and 

and that fw*ffT (probably changed from ) must have come 

tiom the ))rcsent participle of Skt. and from that of Skt. 

1 cannot go with the extremely ingenious but for that very reason quite 
unccmvincing theory of Lassen referred to by Beanies," wherein he 
(Lassen) states that was a composition of fr (instrumental 

plural termination) and (Skt.) ablative particle, and was 

made by a mixture of ij (locative plural termination) with (Skt.), — 

the former meaning from by" and the hitter ’‘from in": that the 
fusion of the components resulted in a loss of the distinction between 
the tsvo, and also of the distinction of number; and. further, that 
and as in iCanda's Prthnrdia-Rasau. I. 178) 

and (ibid, I. Is4), Hindi ablatives, resulted 

from this fusion of and g*rit ; and. finally, this gave the 

.Marathi ablative suthx All this has to be discardi'd. As we have 

already seem is from corresponding to the. Gujarati 'sf't (from 

) ; and 1 see no reason to reject this view estaldished by the coiii- 
p.irative method, and various other data and arguments. Old Hindi 
and are equally clearly from Ap. 

' Coinii'D'ftu'- (Irann'ini . Vo’i T1 p 

* i See p iMjit Iti-taiieeN of (adiectn al) eaii al-o be ai\ en I ilo not stop to 

inention th>'in I tw' olde-'t in-'taTiee 1 lin«i is in the veiou* 'luoted by Heinacaridia in his 
Prakrit rirainniar 

(>?. //t. VITI. IV. 439. t 

II eip 1 '' till- olfl pi'f Lursor <>: 



THE PSYC'HOLOGICAI. BASIS OF AFANEAliA 
LITERATURE WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RASA. 

PaNUIT Sn'APKASAI) HiiATTA(’H\R VVA, S \HITVAsXSTrir, K A\ ’I'A- 

’I’inruA. P>.'r.. Pro/p.'-'.s’f)/' i)f Sdiiskn't. I’if.'ii(h)i(ii 

Cnlli(/f'. C'dii iilld . 

It a trui'iin that flu- i-iiltiiral a>>(‘t cf a tiatiim d'-tciii) in al 
!>v its literature: and it is af- snucli a truism tn ^ay that tin* critical 
literature of a eounti'v oiees us i no mean estimate of the e- mstnieti ve 
eapahilities and jmtentialitii's of its master-minds. India has a lite- 
rature of hoary anti([uity ."iid of \vid<' r ino-o such as no other count r\' 
111 the world posse, sses ; and it i' nit .strantri' to notice that Iter con- 
tribution to the critical literature o' tlm woi'tl is of matchless purity 
and real value. Not to s.ay attythinu of works which tall more proiioriy 
under the domain of physical and m‘-ta|)hysiea| sciences, lea' con- 
tributions ill the narrower tield of literature .nid ‘ letters " h.ivc iieeii 
imineusc and far-rcaeliiny. Her Altiiikaiii literaturi' -for it is under 
this name that these works pass -professes to lie called, an important 
adjunct (^If) to the study of V'^eda ' and has .-.s much s.inclitv attached 
to It from thnes immemorial. The tale of the descent oi the 

which, after all. i' a tin - id “.a. hints at tin* impu'tince ot 
this literature Sof'ech was rude and crude in tlm jirimitive stages 

of civilisation. — ^o wa- poetry, the 'soul and acme of speech. It 

was in spj.t.fh tliat the prospective c.o'ealm‘ss of the human sjiceies 

lay latent. ?Tjf JTT^^d dT/?T Ti JrT^Ut ^ dTJTf says 

the Hsi of the Chaii'ImjJiit [’ po i>Sd'I I ^T^tFf^rfrT i 

d reiterates the author of the Sdtupnihd Hrafimanii . " m his 

usual strain. Nay, as early as in the afres of the \ edic hymns, the 
sayes san£ thus of Spei'ch and h(‘r manilold manifestations : 

‘ Vide tile Kar/^aiiihnuiinu of R5j Asi-kliAi'.i plaekwaU Driantal Series) : 
ddtlftT: 'fntflH-jfitfiT I ^ rtajfr^tstrd ^^-mTitdjrfft: I 

^ Ibid. A(niya\a I. ' 1. 4. II. 
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»TI3T?r: *TR5TTfsi 1 

(RV.. X.71.2.) 

fTOT: »T5fT ! 

(RV.. X.IU..5.) 

As was natiirall\- tu 1 k' •■xpected. <rranHiiar went hand in hand with 
rhetoric and jioetie.- for elahoration, elucidation anrl a scientitic study 
ot speech. The , ne has analysed ( ), the other has graced and 

adorned tli" clcinents of spL-ch ( ), -so much sotljat it was in 

and through th-mi that speech has justitied its existcmce am! .spread 
its triumjjhs over thoughts and things. 

It was great a triumph for »Rin to speak out his thoughts, and 
surely it vas as gre.at a triumph foi' him to utilise his resources in 
analvsing the materials of siiei'ch. It was for the three s;\g('s. with 
whose names the Scieiicr* of (frammar is ever associ.ited, to do it — and 
do it in a manner ne'.'cr to he surp;«ss(H!. The well-known riddle-hvinn 
of the Rf/reflfi (IV.as.:? )-- 

=i?f^Tfr TITT ^ fl-H ; 

f^VT W’lT tCT JTtSIT |! 

has heen so interpreted hy the Rinl'-ffid-ani as to form the foundation 
:tone of his science Well might an ingenious old rhetorician havi‘ 
made it the text of the greatne.ss of his tool Bhamaha. 

with whom the Al<thknr<i-.safttr(f in its set and systematic form is 
helieved to begin. --and who. by the by. was born ton early to admit 
the presence' of (suggest ive'ne'.ss in iiterafure), -belieyes in the 

eternity of sounds and words * 'I’lie di.scussion connected with the 
four-fold utterance of words as notiee'd by the' Blnl^ijdkarn ami a- 
indicate'd in the commonly known yeise — 

gftf^tfTTSfT Tsgjrft tgrejJT ^TITStITTfV«rf || 

imhi-ates clearly in what manm-r the Indian mind inti'ieste'd itself in 
the inyc'stigation of mbdu. ^ and to what a stage it re-ae hed in unfoldine 
the' iihysiological, psycheilogieal and ontological principle's— for the 

* «T ^1 ■ ^nTTiT^'T!': I Kaf'yitlonkafff . IV t> 

» WV read in the Mahabha'i/a . ? %ifT^Tfr%ST *IWT^T?=^tgTfg'?TfniiTt 

^ ^55-: I 5itf% Vigr I 
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p-iyc-liology and ontology of a thing follow c-losely in train of its physio- 
logv — underlying the very being of speech. It is interesting to note 
in this eonneetion how later writers on Ahthknru. " while explaining 
the origin of and the importance of from its p.sycho- 

logical and literary hearings, do not fail to mdice the physical and 
physiological connection between and ntits- The critic in literature 
has to look to the sentence or as the unit of his investigation, 

While the linguist and the physiologist have dwelt on the sound (or 
the sylkdrle) and the manifestation thereof, the ci'itic, with the aid 
of the logieian and the psyc!iologi-t . has dived deej) into the mysteries 
of thought and their coherence and concentrated his attention on 
the substance, leaving the outer surface to it.self. 

Thus, the two prominent asp!>ets of litm'ature hive their logical 
and psychological trends. The art of eritieisni. as it is conceived and 
fully developed in the Ahtitklnt literature of India, took note of both. 
The logical aspect of Akiiiklrii ha - been, and puite rightly too. the 
theme of many dissert, itioiis. both old .and modern ; —nay. it lias been 
so much discussefi and writtmi on. esp.'cially in th ' later orthodox 
literatuia' of the subject tint, m reading s 'lim works professe 1 to be on 
one is often tempted to doubt whether they are not works ot 

1 Say^ Mariiiimta- VV v 

/uaku^n, rilii-a I. Mamniiit.i clt-arlv Uillou~ Aiianilav ardl;aii,i on tin-; [iLiiit — vide 
h/i ri mfulok'a (Kfi^'yainal'i edn.. |» 47) fttr an f\«».otl\ •similar ivinark 

Siinildfly, ue read in Kav ik^raapilra s- A/<tnk''ira httffitnbha (,i wm'k which the writia- 
'‘f till's ha-' been cditiiiLt f<»r llie \ arendra Kessearch Smciely. Ben^ril. the {ir''t 

volume of which ha^ bt'on out in Marcli. It 2.4) . 

»rr^t ‘i vq flrr; i 

j 

H vq II 

i aa arg;Ri ^ fsTSEnaa 

. . . ^ I aa qfa’5irirr'irira?rrtarf*i3i^'rf«3i^ i fftrsirfa 

i . . . Rfii* I 

i ( — ) 

The self*same extratd from the lihaaat'atapuraffi is utih-stMl in the Brahrnanitai 
Tantra literature (e 2 . m S'arnria-liJakn) to explain the philosopliy of the framinp of 
nff/a^n/v Viile ./.40.S . Vo] XXIIT. 
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logic ( ) as well.' The psychological aspect, on the other hand, one 

is apt to lose sight of, and the treatment it has I'ceeived at the hands 
of modern scholars in the form of discussion and expo.sition is no 
index of its importance. The physical and the linguistic aspects of 
criticism are related to its psychological aspect as body to mind 

It may he said here, without any fear of contradicti ui. that the 
rlu'toric literature of no other country has produced such a .Nvstem an.d 
tlioroughness as the Alahkara literature of India has achievetl, — ami 
achieved through its analysis of tlie spii'it or the sentiment. The 
code of criticism in ancient India may be said to have approximated to 
the state of an exact science ; for the rules and principles ther'-m are 
general and universal, — almo.st all of them apjily not to ancient Indian 
literature alone, but to any literature of any atre ; nay, they apply not 
merely t(j literature, but to any tine art which can be expressed by 
.'Vinhols and signs. .\nd the reasons for the importance of Ahtnl'ard 
literature are not far to seek. 1 n Clreece .and Rome rhetoric w as regarded 
as I means to an end — it was useful mainly as a powerful instrument 
in the hands of the orator and statesman. \'ery seldom, iiuleetl. wiis 
any attention paid to any other side of the art than the purely ■■ ph\ - 
'iological ’’ one or the style ( to the ns the later 

Indian rhetoricians would term it In Knrope. in the .Middle .\ges, the 
art of criticism got a set ^hapi' and colouring, afttu' the manner of 
the '■ school-men ; but it was more often a shadow and phantasm that 
they pursued — the soul of art was a sealed book to many of them. 
\A'e hear, in modern Europe and Greater Europe, of a good man\ 
schools of literary criticism ; but. suffice it to say, that no dehnite 
constructive and thorough lines of criticism have been systematicallv 
chalked out so as to ])lafe the art on a solid footing. The Ahinl'ant 
literature doe> not stand charged with any such grave detects or short- 
comings. — and it has. like .Aaron's rod, exterminated nnwoithy 

As apt in«tatir‘e'5 one inav «'ile the many common ta tie" oti KUiiHiinnKa-'d. wliiih 
are more often feats of inteliectual {logical) nma'-cir" than i»f an_\ nllerior \aiue 
The Alaf\karffkau^tuh}.<i . a late Sontli Indian work Vi^ve^vara Pandita. 
«-atiirated with this preponderance ot the Syayn motle ot tinnkinn; and diTniment 

^ ‘'Etymolosy, vesification, syntax are respeetahlo "Cieme" and luiAe iheir proper 
place in the wide field of human knowledge. They are the anatomy or pliy'.iolog^ 
of poetrj. But tliey do not help to understand the -ecret of poetic power tor 
the simple reason that poetic power is independent of accidental and externa! 
resemblance" ’--Spensarn’s f^retitive ('’nttcimn , p 111 
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compositions ami has done real service to the cause of belles lettres in 
our land. From Bharata. the author of the Xntydsastrd. to Rupa 
Gosvvamin, the author of tlie I' ijialanilamani. is a long way indeed ; 
hut, here too, the good old adage •• the heginning shows the end is 
applicable in no small a measure. The cardinal principles ---the atten- 
tion to and appreciation of the feeling-.sidc { ) — have been the 

same all through: the literature on the sul/ject has merely “broad- 
ened down from precedent to precedent.” Hence the liRtorical 
scholar must not under-estimate the importance of this evolution of 
tliought and must not lose sight of the main unch'r-euri'ent whicli 
flows deep underneath at the bottom. I’his reference to feelinti and 
emotion “ — to love and light, and greater life and great'n- law — has 
served as the connecting litik between life and lit'.u’atui’c : oi', in a 
country lid'len by ideas and ideals, one Mould liave found few traces 
of the environment within and without. 

Psychology is a positive science, and it is primarily on tie- teiding- 
funotion —one of the tri[)artite divisions of flu; mental functions — that 
the rhetorician has mad:* the soul of literature to lie ( 

1. ” The pleasures of understanding and those of imagination 
are, iio doubt. Iirought into preinimmce in an intendve study of lite- 
rature ; but it is to till' fortunate few that the poet imparts the 
outpouring of his heart ami the surging of his sentiments. ••Fear is 
poetry. hn[)e is poetry, love is poetry, liatrt'd is p,-)otry . contempt, 
jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pitv. desjiair, madness are 
all jioetry.” " The critic in India has eon,se<[uently taken his stand 
on the Longinian doctrine of tmnsport. for he wants his poi-t so to 
speak ill his A^eisses that he may teach, that im may ilelight. and last 
i)ut not least, that he mfii/ morr. The poet may be a tiacher. -i s;ige > 
I'nit above all, he i.s a nia’i, a “ pendulum betwi.vt a smile ,ind i 

^ *' Tlie ualv rai.'<on d'itu- of i'. to anaiy-^R tlie -sontHneHt of In- Jut\ , aO'l tlii" 

in the final analyse re.-st--. on the Kuunfihin'j (innote tpehn"). ’ {Knru^dopif flm n‘ 
and Ethics, Vol. 11. p 447 } 

Cf. ai-o yati^asd-^tra: ^ I 'Chap \'r, un-h^r 

Kcirikd 32 .) 

It may not be out of place ht're to state tliat according to Di A. H. Keith (. 7/^.4 N , 
1910, ivvievv on Sdhitqniarpa^ta) the definition rpioted aliovt* — the rno^t corn muiiK 
known definition ot Kdrqa in our land — is more correct and vain! than any of rhe 
definitions of Matnrnata and his follower-'. 

Hazlitt. On Po^fnj in (ifnernl 
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tear. Xu work of literatur? worth the naine, unless it be of feeling 
r, !i(l imagination all compact, unless it can agitate our higher sensi- 
bilities and make us ohlivous of our material surroundings, ^ — 

and it is r?T or sentiment, freely felt and readily realised, that can 
helj) ns in the actainnient of the Sublime. “ Our souls are somehow 
naturally exalted by the true Sublime ; and. as if rearing or prancing, 
are tilled with joy and exultation, as if (they) themselves had produced 
what they hear. " If we analyse it clearly and directly, we can 
lamddv sec that the pleasure or bliss we derive fr im a critical .study 
of a literary master-piece is the outcome of a psychological process ; 
and ;is the [iroof of the pudding lies in the eating, so the criterion 
if the l)li^s lies in the tasting or realisation thereof As Visvanatha 
put.- it ■ rjirm While it i- .often the psy- 

chologist ill the man that contributes to making him a poet or prompts 
him to judge well work- of '.ihers, it uiav be equallv true that ps,vcho- 
logy I- indifferent, in the long run. in matters of this sort. There 
is ri'ipnivil the jihilosoplmr’s stone or the magician's wand — ■geniu- 
or ca-te. a- the ea-e may be —the hypothetical si.clh (artistic 

sense) of the Empiricists of Europe. The following lines of Ah'xander 
I’opp hear repetition in this connectiim ; 

In poets as true geiiiii- is iiut rare. 

True taste as seldom is the erit ic’s .-hare : 

Both must alike from Hear’n derive tlieir lii’lit. 

Those horn to judge, as well as those to write 

It is not in the rlomain of logic, nor of psychology either, to 
propound that process or to exhihit that light. It is enough if it 
can help in analysing that light. Xor is it to he overlooked that 
the psychological a-pect in it- emotional hearing is one side of tlm 
shiehl •. for, knowing — imagination and iufin-cuee — has its ])lace in 
criticism. 

Thu- the psychological hasi- of Ahtitkaru literature i- more than 
siihst intiated when we take passion or soutim'mt ( ) to he the 

ruling principle Almost the self-sam* argument applies in thfdr case 

C Longinu.s, flu/Zie Sublime (as rranslatp.l and quravd in Saintsbufv'- Ltu i Critiri] 
o ^TifssTfJiT ( tf i si ). 

n Sahityadarpayca. {.Ilvananda’s edn. ), III. .57. 

' Similarly. Anatole France describes tiie critic not a- a judge im[>n.sing -entenoe. 
lull a- a sen-itive soul detailing his ‘’adventures among masterpiece,-. ” 
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who choose to take (theoretically, siiygostiveness of any soit 

\\hatsoever) as the essential characteristic of litcracure ( ). The 

minor modifications in the mode of argument, which have to be called 
into being, are. however, rendered sufierfliious when we remembci 
that Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta (the learned eommentatoi 
on his Dhranyalnka) . the two commonly acknowledged champions of 
the Dhvdiii .school, speak every now and then in <i. si rain which make.' 
one doubt whether the\' do not sail practically in the vei v same boat 
with the adlnn'mit.-- .if the rasd school. In the dfiraniknnkas. for example, 
we read • 

'IFfT^i^JTTITcf: || d- '>•) 

HEifir *:»T’Tf?;?7¥TtT I 

trwr'T ii (i N’- ^ ) 

* * 

The Loc-inakiira quot"s, apparently with ajiproval and r.'vertmce. 
the views of his teacher ( Bhattatota d : rfTffit? *1T^ 

I B.tys h.’ in his Ah/nnarahlidriift (undei 

Chap. VI, vei'.se .•pt) : irf tT I 

5fTe!JT^= I Anandavardhana himself ref.'i-s to the ti>llowing wcll-knowi! 
verses in his Dlivan j/dloka : '■ 

^EfCtTV I 

II 

%pr 5TJPT I 

»T ftd II 

The Locanakara comments — • 

The seliool that takes its st.ind on sublimity of sense ( 
qfftqi^qfciT ) '' and counts amongst its tolloiv'crs the renowned Pandita- 
laja Jagannatha has but to choo.se cither ot the alternatives afforded 
by the Dhrnni <-v the Basil school in matters relating to suggestiveness 
( ). But what shall wc say when we find the Blti (or (riina) 

Dhranyalokalocana^ under III. lU 14. 

Dhvanyalokcty III. 4JI. 

I ^lore properly, the presence ot ’* expression conveying cliArining ^ensc, accortlinj 
to the rendering of Di. F W. Thomas. That Jagannatha was not the pioneer of thi^ 
school is evident from t!ie reference to and acceptance of its main principle l>v the Kash- 
rnii'ian critic Kiintaka. the celebrated author of the Vakrokti-ncita. 
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school taking its stand on somethitig ditferent from either of those 
alternatives ? Vamana, the staunchest champion of this school, follow- 
ing his great master Dandin, rules ; 'h is if structure 

is all-in-all ! But it is he again who ojiines that 

1 These two statements appear irreconcilahle unless we take 
it to he his intention that which figures so prominently in 

•Iramatic literature is par excellence a primary requisite of 

KavijU'f. Similarly awkward is the position of those Alahkarihis 
who, taking tii ' Kashmirian critics Bhattodbhata and Rudrata as their 
leaders, like some of th-^ir coa/reres in the West, opin-“ that it is figures 
of speech (Alahkara in the narrow scn.se of the word) which make 
literature what it is worth, and that rasas and. for th ■ matter of that 
Dhvani in gonfral, ire species of Alaiikaras and ar(> of secondary 
importance . for. it will be enough to state that even the Kari/ala nkara- 
siimijrahn (-1th knnrla) of Bhattodlihata refers to tin* of msn. 

and is not bold enough to discard it outright.'^ 

riuis, judgei! with the apparatus of criticism with which the 
various writers of diffeiv.it agi.'s and belonging to different schools 
are eipiipperl, and from the manner in which they inteiqni't themselves 
in practice, it becom- s evidtmt that poetry, to be jioetry. must appeal 
to re.aders through s ntiment. and that tie; jilea.sure in the perusal 
of Kat:i/as lies in the savouring of sentiments rFf a point lo 
which we have already referred. The .sentiment mav be anv oir-' 

Kcivjulnnkarashtra, [, 2 . 

Anaadavanihana make-? a ratlif^r aanny remark, wlnle rolerriii;^ to the aciueve- 
nijiit.-i ot th3 Rlti ..sliool {nh'innfj’ok'X. K.lvy.i:iisl<i EIii,, p 2il) . S-trrf^STTrr^^t [fqsft 

RsrcffRi^a i 

Ibid, I. 3. 30. 

** Kavf/ulankara^afngraha, Says Pfiitiliareiiduraja ui hw 

Lnijhurrtti (Kiivyamaln t-dn., p. 79) in this com*"tijii : ^ ^ 

RfigjVRJT ifitffrr: | H P’^RrsfX-ftSfRfUTR'R II 

admit, iu anotliL'r context {K.ut'gatafikara'sa'niiritha. Chap. VT. 17)' 

rfJR'ftJTt ^T^TPitiR ajRffRrnj | The same trank conte.^iiion is mipliod in the follow- 
ing couplets, rjiiotorl in the Laghurrltt ■ 

rtJTOTRt RiRTTWT 

RTU^jisiTRR^i irfRfRJRJ II 

iRtri rrttrir: gf? •Rq.jRjf Rrj 
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of the rasa's mentioned in Ahn'il-dra treatises . for. every rasa has its 
function in the realm of poetry. Bliattanayaka. one of the leading 
e.vponents of the Rasa school, ivliile a|iprovimr of the free admission 
of all rasas in poetry, formuiat'-^s. in his own way. the three stages 
of realisation of the sentiment ( ) and opines that the third 

stage ( =q^jTrT oi ) is the mo.s( important. The critic is to see 

that the =g^iiTT (tasting) is there, in the proper place, to moke people 
luideistand that it is a thing of hoaiity ” and is hence ■■ a jov for ever. ' 
As Victoi' Hugo has it • “ ■' Art has nothing to do with leading string-, 
with handcuffs, with gags; it says -(fo your ways’ and lets von loo.se 
in the great garden of poetry, where there i- no torhidden fruit. 
Space and time are tlie domain of the poet. Let him go wheie he 
will and do w.'iat he pleases; this is th(‘ Law." So much for the 
positive side of criticism, which relates (o our a{)preciation of liteiaturo 
and regulates our commerce with things and thoughts, as thev occur 
in the pages of writers. 

This does not mean. how('ver. that the critic wants the j)oet to 
give fiee rein to !iis jiowers of impression ami e.xjiression. to give his 
thoiigdits in a plain hold, eut-and-dried fashion, to present facts just 
as they are and are to he presented to the p,sychologi-t or the natural 
liistorian. Far from that. What is lih'-like nanation to the natural 
liistorian m.iy lie and often is a lifidess ma-s of word- to the poet.’^'’ 
literature is not science and the jioet i- hut an artist. It is for him 
to instil life into the whole thing— to season it properU- and profuselv. 
A- (tfahima Bhatta says *1 

=^SFT<^TFfTTH^Tfct ^=q-^JIT=^Lcir nftTH: . Here 

comes in the discipline under the regimen of which the jioet is jnit 
This disci])line is really a salutary influence. Wuch is being, and ha- 
heen. said in the past against rules. — hut there are rules and rules. In 

Vide a rererenoe to ins views made m Jayaratha’s enminentary on tlie A lankara- 
'■‘irrasra. 

Prof Saint--bury calls tliis **■ tho JIagna Cliarta of Poeti\ Lva Cnt^ci, pp. 
llS-410 

JScit ncc IS the response to the demand for mforuiation , and in it we ask for tiie 
ffliole truth and notlnng but tlie truth. Art ta the respom^e to the dtmayid o,r entfrtmn' 
nrenf tor the stimulation of our senses and irnaeination. and truth enters into it only as 
If Mihsoivcb tho^eends ’’—George Santayana, The Seyise ot Beant>/ Tlw italics are ours 

Vi/aktirireka (Trivendrum Sanskrit Series), p. 14. 

Was it not an English critic (the earliest English critic worth the name), \\]\o was 
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this tnatter the eastern rhetorician, who exacts or tf=g^ as a 

safe principle t'. start with, is at one with the western critic, who has 
recorded his vigorous protest against the decriers of rules in criticism 
in the following passage ; ■■ To assert that rules and criticism can 
oppress genius is to assert that practice and example are oppressive — it 
is to limit genius not merely to itself, but to its own fii’.st attempts. ’ 
It may not be deemed irrelevant if we state in this connection that two 
of the eighteen adhikaranas of the comiireliensive Ahthkam-sastra — as 
was schemed by old writers on the subject and has been followed, for 
example, by Rajasekhara in his Kavt/amlmansa. (of course no sweeping 
generalisation can be made, since the woi-k published in the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series is a fragment only)— the and tlie treat 

more properly of facts and sentiments, as they are and as they oecur. 
'Idle former treats of the genesis and practice of pleasant amusements 
in tlie form of Ani/okti. .and the latter of figures of speech like ’Tlfcl 
(known otherwise as ). Here, too. as is puite evident, the 

principles of the art regulate the attempts of the poet —he is not free 
to write as he pleases but is to abide by the golden rules of iiroprioty 
( and ; otherwise poetry, which is the consummation 

of ecstatic and aesthetic intuition, detm'iorates itself into something 
base and nauseating. 

Thus, though literary criticism has got a psychological basis, the 
functions of the mental scientist ami of the critic are not the same. 
While it is in the province of the psychologist to give, amongst other 
things, an account of the genesis and working of the several types of 

hold enough to remark thus of the greatest English poet: “His wit was in his own 
power, would the rule of it had been so too ! 

Lessing, Hamburg Dramaturgy, translated into English in Loci Critici, p. 2G1. H 
augurs well for the future of the literature of criticism in the west that we have amongst 
the present-day critics a few* who would rather choose to he called “ classic,’' “ rule-ridden ” 
and “ artificial ” than damn rules and restraints, and he hailed as “ romantic,” “ catholic” 
and “ natural.” Criticism in the west, like manv othei things, indeed, is turning back to 
the ideal of the east, and it w’Oiild be a splendid gain for literature if this rapprochement 
of the eastern and the western ideals happens to stay in and exercise its sway (especially 
m India) over her rapidly growing vernacular literatures. 

Dhvanyaloka, under III. 10-14, quotes the following dictum : 

W II 

Cf. the basi=^ of dift’ereiitiation between raha and rasohhasa {suddha rasa end malina 
ra«a)m Indian poetics and later Vaisnava iasasastra. 
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fer?ling within the compass of the human mind, it is the privilege of 
the poet to con.struet out of these feelings and sentiments a fairy land 
of veidure and grandeur, serenity and .snblimitv. Then again, as w(“ 
have already hinted, the poet is nothing if he is not a teaclieie And 
iience tlu’ poet lias to he rtaUtstic in his work as far as possible. — his 
literary efforts must have an unambiguous reference the co-ordinates 
of the life and environment of his species. The jiositive. p■^yc•holo^^ical 
or concrete side of criticism — as distinguished from its normative, 
metaphysical or abstract side— takes its stand here, directly and 
decidedly. While works in Akiiikara literaturt' in general touch on both 
fringe.s. there are some (e.g.. Dasarirpaka, Bfidra j>i(ika.kt . SnufnntliJdkd. 
RasamaujarJ, Easdrniv'usuiJhdkara) that have directerl themselves 
mainly to the positive side. There are other treatises (e.si. RasnsufUtd- 
kam. UijmfanVaman), Bhiktimidmrt'isi mlh n) . again, which have, more 
or less, a spiritual bearintr and in which the • hungering for the etm-nity ' 
finds a lasting exjiression. Kdmnmsint Ini'- a family likeness to tiu' 
former tyjie of works. Bliaktisd?trr( to the latter. TIk' technical DJiarnid- 
■sdstm and ArRias'iAra treatises fall, in a way. under the )3i'ovinee> 
of both, though in each of them the normative sid.' has cast into shade 
the positive one. Tii' critic, however, is ever on the alert to re- 
mind him that his work is to be ' if it is to be (dassed as 

something of abiding value. Here it is that idealism inevitablv creeps 
in and prevents literature from being degraded into a jargon of 
common place thoughts and spurious ideas.' In the hands of tlu- 
clever Indian poet, the real and the ideal merge their being and blend 
into a homogeneous v hole. Western lite.’ature is replete with instances 
of works deriving their value for the time being, from the wdiims and 
ofldities of the writer, or the fashions and fancies of the time; but 
we will seldom find a work in Sanskrit literature dealing jmrely with 
the follies and foibles of its times which has survived and has come down 

Bhamaha (I. 2) : ^ I 

II 

We read also in Kacycimhiiunisa : ^ f^- 

I The terms ^reyas and preyaB of upuni'adic fame hit at exactly tiu' 

■=ame demarcation between the poet’s business in its supersensuous subjective aspect and 
that in its sensuous realistic plane as a teacher 

^2 Thus, according to a well-known platitude of Hegel’ '‘Art and the Beautiful in 
which it is realised are the perfect identity of the ideal and the real.” 
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to us.®^ The critic in fnrlia wa'^ ahroid and assailed with force and 
fnrv anything; that went against the tiine-honoiired canons of his s'lstra 
and tried to loosen the bonds of society and service. He was no res- 
pecter of persons and consequently wielded an enormous influence in 
the empire of belles lettres. In no otlmr country do we find the 
study of literature and literary eritieism so indissolubly linked as in 
India, And this practice has helped in its own way to make the study 
of Kainjd itself a sort of literary discipline and to awaken in its 
readers an amount of literaiy sense which otherwise would have lain 
dormant.®^ 

There have Ix-im many who opine that the sturly of Alahkarn in 
our country ha' been worse than useless. The first ground for this 
assertion of theirs— the in xlequacy of results achieved nowadays by 
students taught in the orthodox fashion — may be met by saying that 
the edder methods ■)[ 'tudy have died away as a result of the superficial 
aetpiaintance with literature, which 1ms followed in the train of little 
learning (which lias lieen in vogue siniplg’ because learning and earning 
arc measuring their strength ng.dnst each other), and that these studies 
have not been reinforced by a comparative study of the critical litera- 
tures of other climes. The other charge bronghi against the utility of an 
intensive study of AJahkant litiraturc by scholars is th .t it is over- 
ridden by mere mcelmnieal analy-is. dry classifications, divi-sions and 
subdivisions carried on ad i nfi nit ii tit . — things which are sufficient to 
perplex any one and drive him mad. d'his chargf'. too, is the outcome 
of insufficient equipment, and not infre(n,ently. of narrow prejudices 

It IS to these that tiic ruling applied. 

■o Ev,.n a eoinniontary to a Ka>nja i- reanr.led as incomplete unless it enters satis 
factorily into the deep and abstruse .pie.stions underlying the passages comprised in it 
and it is a significant fact that not a few of the .seholiasts on K5njas. whose comment- 
aries are still extant(e g Rachavabhatta, Vallabhadeva, Xatlia. Jlallinatlm, Rhagiratha). 
were no unworthy .Vlaiikara scholars. 

Even a euraory look at the Dhraitya1okulo<ati,tAhc Da-artlpuka (with its Amluka). 
and at Chnii, VI of the SShilya-darpana would suffice to make one arrive at this con- 
clusion. All intelligent spectators ( 1 before whom was represented a drama 

(ryrf^)_the be-t species of literature according to the concensus of expert opinion 
in all cliines -were required to he well informed eritics. to have a fair estimate of the 
poet’s powers and intentions They had to move and feel with the poet ; for. as the 
‘^unq'itaratyiakara puts it’ 

^rf: B ifT^ urff; || 
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AS well, and it is to be traced to a wroiic; mode of approaching the 
subject and to expecting from it wliat it cannot h.estow. We have 
clas.sifications. divisions and subdivisions — we have enough of them. 
cs[)ecially in Jiiany of the later works on the subject. Where, indeed, 
is a science that has been in a position to do away with these mechan- 
ical aids ? We submit that iji Alaiil'ura literature we have no irrelevant 
iJivision or cla'isification. fn the midst of analysis we have synthesis, 
in the mirlst of apparent diversity we have real unity indicated along 
lines as clear and bold as possible. And this is avowedly the motive 
which many of the Alahhlrihis profess for tliemselves and rheii' works. 

A close study of the theiues cotnmonly treated in Alahkura 
treatises would convince one of the truth of this assertion. The kernel 
of the contents of such treati.ses relate.s to Dhrani. rather, as we have 
above indicated, to its essential adjunct /fasa."* And these have been 
touched upon in their psychological, ethical and arsthctical bearings 
in quite a novel and illuminating way. ft was the life-work of Bharata. 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta. .Mammata and othei's to demonstrate 
satisfactorily the scitmtific Irasis of criticism .uid to give an analytic 
and thoiough study of Ahvnni or rasa. Tlic great dictum of the sage — 

—lias been construed to form a 
right basis of the p.s\'chological stmly of Alahkara. Rasa (fe.ling) has 
Bhdva (sentiment) as its counterp irt rir erne. As h is been ably put — 

II 

'J’he inseparable concomitants of passion — the dominant sentiments 
( ), along with their occasional and accidental varieties, the 

acci's.sory sentiment-^' (^flL’tTnrHT^s and — have been 

3’> TJii.s IS what Panditaraja Jagann.ltha ingenuously remarks on tiie position of the 
Pfe- Dhvani schools of rhetorician^ ; 

I RnsagattrjadJiara , 

pp. 65S-6 .j 9 (Benares Sanskrit Series). 

Bharata’s Ndt;/a'<astr(i (Ciiap. VI, under verse 32). Adds the saiji* : f% 

i. . . . 

jfsir gst w i 

HUH ^ r;^r: RWr wi^r ii s i sc 

Cf. NatyasQstra (Niinaya Sagara Press Edn.), p. 72: 

A 43 
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studied, elaborated and exposed. Though rasa is (self- 

luminous) and sETifiif (undivided), yet it is through these and through its 
exciting ( ) and indicating ( ) and ensuant ( ) 

factors that the p.sychological process of realisation is rendered complete. 
The different ways and views about the interpretation of Bharata'^ 
dictum and about the nature, function and a])prpciation of Easa do not 
concern us here. .Sufficient it will he for our purpose to state that in none 
of these wavs and views the psychological ba.sis of Alanlc<7ira literature 
wdth especial reference to rnsa is obscured ajul blotted out. As to the 
explanation of the processes of appreciation and realization ( 

) underlying the whole theory of rasa, in which operation 
etc., actively partici[iate and .'ire lilended into one homogeneous whole, 
as in the formation of a chemical compound, the following analogy 
of Bhavaprakasakara will be found to be of fairly good lielp : 

; 

f^FTSir 5l|fer=gTfrin: i 

gtinfwf WbfqFi FIFTTWoTFT II 

The processes of inception and rcali.sation Ivwo also been very 
tersely unfolded in Ids usual masterly manner in the Kaiijaprakasa 
by IMammata in the following lines after .\bliinavagupta : 

FTTHlfst^at WTHiTTi^IcrJIT 

f^ci: FfTYTTVarTtlT'^r^^T^f 

s. 

f^f^cmri:ffrrcitfJTTsvfT?^?tTB?TF«rfT%^rwT^’^FtT56^^Tq’FFffrriTrT%fl twr^i 

T^rfH'ffsFg ifT^^gt^^sjTrTOTwr- 


*1 




I ^?i ir>iFfr ? ••ij.rg 

^ ^i-sswT I fqr=Ti i 

39 Sdhiljadarpniia, III. 00 (JlvSnnndn’-. Eiln.). .Also 
%^pfrafR^'^rrTsrq|f<rf3i Tfk i " 

90 “ The object of reprosentalion is intoiidcii to plenso ‘ me subieotive finality ; but 
at the moment of enio\in!r it, I am iinoonscious of thi^ finality ; lo he con.icioiis uould he 
In break the charm ” — Knryclopccdia of Religion and Kthic.i, Vol. II, p. 447 
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xfTjni ffVTTfTf^sftr^cTr^fH: iTr^^r^T^r^ii =^4jfrri!i: 1?; 

fir? h4wt f^rt^ucT ^^r^T^w^ig- 

icFr: I ?! *1 ^Tsf: f^vrmf^- 

ffsiT^sftT oTRi ; ^ifif Hi?fr»Lwr?T ; sEifq rj 

fwrfTKfH^%cr^4int^: i *' 

Not only have the Indian rhetoricians analysed .nul explained the 
nature and all-pervasiveness of ru'-rts *' — these have been variously 
nuinbsred at four, slx,*^ eight, nine (the coiinnotdy accepted number), 
ten and even twelve — and showed them in tlie proper light, but also 
the process of evolution of these ratas has be^n tentatively explained, 
and, by the reverse process of syntliesis, critics 'have arrived at one rasu 
as the lasa or the cardinal and guiding principle in life and literature. 
Kumaraswfimin in his lictf.ndpntia (commentary on the Prataparudra- 
yasobhnsatia of the South Indian critic Vidyanatha) has the following 
valuable note ; 

’ftRi: I cT5»Tir?rjFy^rfT ^^oi: I '^riirtrawfttj^itsggNi^rT 
I cTrfTS'^liTFr^fTiwi^yrc^rrT WSfElRT ft?;: I 
Wrt;(^r^^ir=TTC FTITK^IT: i 1 

I iciwr 

♦1 Kdu>/'i praka<a, t'lllasa IV (VHni\n.‘if*}i%ryya’s Kdn.), pp. 107-110. 

*2 SI:H ga w SlTTrC^ILtra: uflLg: VPCfiT Hsfu I rf?i;f^ 

HIT fccH^r Rtgi^Hifi I ^f^>uHuisi'?rHr Tunffi i 

^t'^LI I I fsfaTTirrifsHfff I 

5IffHL I I IcTUJifl HJIfl H3TU I 

H fV fHTiifTi^IH»TII37sr’ ILEt Uafh I — Kavi/Tinttiai-ana of Acaryya Homacandra. 

Cf ; wTsiT®!:'? I 

CTt ’ll W5I •sTSK i' 

{('ai*anyacaritamrta, Madhya-KlR , Ch^p. VIII.) 
The ydfy(fiastra takes tlie priinarv r-j^a-? to be four and derives four more 
secondary rasas therefrom. Wo read fChap VI, under Karika 33) : 

LHi: JJTrc'T flCT ttUf^ I 

Tho genoais of tlie derivative or secoti l.iry rasas is thu.s referred to (Chap. VI, 

Marika 39): _ „ _ 

HI^WT XTsL'^ ^^11 CH: I 
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The serial order given above may not appear unobjectionable : 
it is cited only to show that this attempt at getting into the order in 
the evolution of the sentiments was not an unthought-of thing in the 
range of Alankcira literature. This order will, mutatis mutandis. 
do also for those Vaisnava critics who, vith the great author of the 
S nmadbhugavata at their head, choose to nunilier the rasas as tirelve. 
and include and as primary rasas. ■“ The author of 

the Mandaramaranda suniuiarises the views of the great rasa writers 
and points to the final word said on the point tluis : 

^ TM II 

One pitch higher and we rise t(> the level of tlie great 
the fountain-head of all rasas and hhdras depicted so nicely in that 
semi-theological work, the Brahma-Samhiia.*'^ This is analysis and 
synthesis brought to their proper places, — out of One to come to many, 
and from many to arrive at the One. This phase of critical thought in 
literature rises above its normal plane, yet it is in no way dissochated 
therefrom in India. We have had here a devoted race of critics, 
whose mission was to link the mystic or meta})hysieal element in their 

•u ^5Trg<T: 

ill Hie Kn^fFmaiidinj 

(commentary on Sahityn-KaummU of Baladeca Viil\ abiiinana). 

Mandaramaranda, Bindii 9. Cf. also Ayniiinnina, 2-,> ( Anand.aslrama 

E.ln.) : 

Hr rfUJ || 

pfri: Hr H j 

^T«ir?jr | 

Cf. statements like ' fTFrf WUTFrl THfl I ’ It aas to explain tlii.s recondite and 
mystic side of rasa tliat works like Eapasiidhaka) a anti hhaktirasTnnj to sindhu. were 
designed. Rtipa (.roswamm sajs ratiier apologetically of tliis in his Rasdmrta- 

sindhu : 
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art witli its psycliologioal or ph 3 '^sical .side. It was with them that 
the (suggested sentiment) and the 5!!^^ (suggester) are unified — 
criticism-literature assumes almost tlie role of non-dualistic philo- 
sophy. Rupa Goswfimin of .sacred memoiy in his U jjvalanilamani, 
an epocli-making work which treats fully of the p-ij'chological or 
positive side of Alahkani and of its transition to and culmination 
in the Infinite, has given us at full length his views on the point. 
In one instance ha cpiotes Aiith reverence the following verse from an 
authoritative work of Lllasuka ; 

Tims did the Ru^amstra and the Alaiiknrasastra merge their being 
into one in the hands of the religious-minded school of critics, ,Or, will 
it be to:) hazarduous a conjecture to make that it was out of this 
synthetic studv of that in later ages the modern Bhakfisdstra 

was evolved and developed, especiallv in Bengal, at the hands of the 
writers of the Gawlhjn Vdisnava Bhakli School, with whom literary and 
religious worship went hand in hand ? The psychological element 
in the literature of criticism awakened the sense of greatness in beauty, 
and out of beauty and grace came the refined form of worship taught in 
the Bhaktisdstra, which is more iesthetical in its origin than religious. As 
Sir G. Grierson puts it ; Xo one who reads the Indian religious lite- 
rature of the fifteenth and following centuries can fail to notice the gulf 

U Thu.s in the very beginning of JTva ( loswainin’s Locana-rocin ' — 

• . . . I — the two in one, tiie one in two ( ). Tiie following well linown 

\erse gives a nice expression to this feeling: 

TTWlfR STIRT Sf RWRlfiSTT I 

f SI %% II 

Cardinal Xewinati {in his '■ Poetry with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics") says 
“ With Cliris^ians a poetical \ie\v of things is a duty/’ With the literary critics of oiir 
land a poetical view of things and a religious trend of thinking ha\ f‘ gone together. 

U)jvalnnllamani, Xas akabhedah. Sloka 10. The following verse, attributetl to 
Hhattanayaka , the author of the fl rdayadarpann in tlie DJfnnvyulokalocano (p 20. 
X'irnaya Sagara Press Edn.) is to t!ie same effeet : 

f% TR WT«>irW!?fr | 

PR RIRI RR: R V- II 
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that lies between the old and the new Religion is no longer a 

question of knowledge. It is one of emotion.” “ 

This was one side of the development. The realm of literature 
(or Kdvya) is the happy confluence of mellifluous streams of thought ; 
and an analytic and systematic study of Knvija cannot but fructify 
in more directions than one. The realistic or positive side in the art of 
criticism led the rhetoricians in their study ot, and mastery over, facts 
concerning the different shades of human character, of all possible 
types and ranks. The division and characterisation of members of 
both sexes, more especially of the heroe.s ( sfiJi^s ) and the heroines 
( the de.scription, in detail, of their several qualities of 

the head and the heart, according to differences of age and sex, etc., 
sliow to what extent the Indian critic tried to make his art scientific 
and legular by a close and comprehensive study of all phases of human 
character that came under his minute observation. The reading of 
one s intentions from his looks and gait — -the interpretation of ‘ speech- 
less messages and ‘ measured tread,’ and such other things, which fall 
propel Ij within the domain of the empiric art of physiognomy — have 
been treated of in Alahkdra literature with a nicety which would go to 
prove the thoroughness of the analytic apparatus with which the critic 
in ancient and mediaeval India was furnished. This, however, is 
a point w'hich lies on the border-land between Alahkarasastra and 
Kamasastm—n science, if science it may be called, intensely realistic. 
In the latter, we treat of things purely for their owm sake (or rather 
from the standpoint of the ethical ideals of the society) ; in the former, 
Mich considerations are of secondary importance, and the subjects 


la !i nr.i/,-loiJ<eU'a &/ Iteli'/ion ntid EthicK , Vol. II. 

almost dlwav-, oinplov tlio tt^rMiinology of t'lo Indian poetics e.^.. 

Tihagavdtumrta. 


Thus , these \v riter?- 
in ! I an am rtasindhu. 


» ^I^rff-Rsja^Pkl.ara in tho Kavnnmlmum.a. 

6^ Snhuyadcopana. III. nr,-l2-2 ( JlvSnan.la'. E,tn.). The rhetoru-ians do not 
ail agree in thi« division. ViivanStha gives the number of as 48 and that of 

SLfWs as .181 . uhile Kar iUarnapiira mentions 144 Hasses of ilT^s and 1908 Hasses 
of iTiftWTs. 

Wlien this is clearly realised, the charges brought agains' the Hindu mind about 
its ‘.speculative temper’ by critics of the type of Walter Pater, who think the Indian 
to bo ‘ lost to sense, understanding, individuality,’ lose much of their cogency and value. 
It 13 a pity that much capital ha.sbeen niade-and that not very properly— out of Intlin’- 
l.T'k of a practical and practicable turn of mind. 
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introduced are to be judged bv' the interest and charm they produce 
when depicted in works of art. Not improbably tliesc two .la.sbu'f were 
closely allied in the early part of their evolution and had parallel 
cour.se.s to run. Nothing more can be said, as regards the earlier phase.s 
of the evolution of Basa-cum-Alniiknrd. literature (the period from 
Bharata to Bhamaha is, to all purpose.s. a blank to us) — and the historj’ 
of the Kainasastra litera'^un- immediately after Vatsdi/ana is quite 
(ibscure. 

So much by the way. The other entities of Abthknrdsdslra 
(other than and rn which we have touched oni -cfxBt, or ^fcT, 

for these are interconnected and proper (figures of speech) are 

there as secondary, or as tertiary elements ; in other words, they have 
no separate existence apart from tlie primary or guiding principle 
as judged from the psychological .standpoint. The chaneut of 
wfiich has to do with the executive side of tlie jmet which is some- 
thing different from rili or stvle, and a clear exposition of wliich is 
found in many Alahkdra works bearing the stamp of the South Indian 
school —is not a separate entity by itself and does not require more 
than passing mention. Hene<' it follows that the psychological 
bias pervades the very b^iny of ilahkirn literature, ancient and 
modern, and no amount of ingenuity is able to obliterate the stamp 
which it has left on it —the st imp which, like the veritable Srlvatsa 
mark on the breast of Sn-ffari. it took from the much revered and 
old sage. 

Thus it is that the literature of pure literary criticisiu in India 
has had a glorious history and an equally glorious goal in view If 
poetry in India, as it has to be everywhere. ‘ is die high-wrought 
enthusiam of fan-cy and feeling criticism in India has been the 
standard of common-sense and reason.- -not of mere ravishment and 
ecstasy. If poetry leads us to high Heaven and to the bliss of Klysium, 
criticism brings us to the • k'udred iioints of Heaven and home,’’’’ 

is deptli o[ snn-f ( Jl^t fVti , lilntj-i it m hi-' 

under the name of Idh.ir.i th- a.itlm- i.t the I' liooth- the \\a\ when 

h' say^; , 

O'? Hazlitt. On Foeir'i in General 

Hazlitt I’eft'Ts to An^'totle " dt'<=-criplioii of p<,rti\ a-> ' fhe ) r p) r H'nf ion o! tht id-al.’ 
'I’iie ciitifisiu-liicrature of mediieva! India tiled to u ake that id'Ml ifit-^lligildi' in 

term'll of the real in and around us. and withal. hUe ruanv other hraneho' of lo.irninc 
here', has aspired to the h'Cfheit fliklh^s of Ih'uieht po-sible 
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and to t!ie pleasures in the pleasure-land. Criticism has all along been 
regarded as one of the finest flowerings of the human intellect, as 
closely related to the mental and moral sciences and to the requirement' 
of life as possible. The critic's function is to interpret life in an 
unbiassed manner, and the Indian /Av/ has done it magnificently. 

For the matter of that, litcarv criticism in India has been impersonal 
in the past : for, criticism of an antlior by an analvsis of his works 
piecemeal and by a I'eference to hi.s code and creed is a thing unknown 
to the Alankfn ikas. This has done good. --at least in one respect it 
has done away nith the ■ [icrsonal ecpiation,' the question of personal 
likes and dislikes. Literature here i.s sacied ' nul there have ap- 
peared liut rarely caitics \\ ho are • cool, s(>ber mni’deiau’s of their neigh- 
bom's lame," or fabe [)arasites. |)aying their court and homage to 
hoTKiur and rank. A wisely fashioned and closely followed code of 
rules of lo]ig standing — not empirically got but based on the stable 
tinths of the mental sciences, especially of psychology, ethic.s and 
tosthetics- -served as a po\rcrful preventive against petulant vitu- 
peration or flimsy (dieap piaise. 

••Another rac“ has been and other palms are won.” Yet. in 
the.sp days of advanced ideas, when we notice dailv codes and creeds of 
criticism changing chameleon-like,*’ we Indians cannot but be proud 
of our achicvemetits in this direction, — b;ised as they have l)etMi, not 
on the shifting sands of empiricism, but on the firm I'ock of intuitional 
truths, clearly grasped and forcibly expi^essed. Criticism is philosopliv 
in its essence,— and philo.sophy in India is the philosojihy of the spirit. 
The appreciation of the p.sychological basis of AJank'lra — the realisation 
of rasa — has but n:ie inevit-ible scqind. viz., spiritmd bettertnent, a 
point to which we have already referred. It is Ananrhivardhana, 
the great literary (U’itic. who i.s ci-edit''d with the authorship of the 

M i i-rtiliii Kuroposn ii'itic I'Loiljiiit/.) I.e.iiits — uitli qua non 

of art — to bp ■ thp confu'od, thoivforp iml 'flnito pLM'ception of all th.it constitute- 
order” wliereupoi a inther (Lotze) opine.s that •• (hriimii u^tlutirt ,s hroiuht info hrinq lor 
helitllinq iis objecl" —ICnc /rhp r-Ha oi Religion atul Rthici iimh’r ‘ Beautv.’ It is, huuever, 
refreshing to turn to the views of the school of mo lern trnn=-.\tlantic critics S.iis 
one of tliein (in lii- Intrucliiction. p III to his work Thr Snise of ISeauhj) : “• Th-'i-p 

is .... a real propriety in calling heantij ii manifestation of dod to the senses, since in flip 
region ot .sense, the perception of be.aiity cxemphlics that ailcfpiac.v and perfection 
which in rreneral wp objectifv’ in an idea of Ood. 
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following verse, wliereiii are very finely depicted the inspiration and 
the aim of the Indian c’-ifieal mind : 

yyrnpj 

^ 

^T^riT. vT II 

Idle jisychological hearing of rom (w'lich alone, properly guided, 
results in a metriphysical or -.piritual understanding of it) has had 
to fight -a strenuous figlit witl) it'- linguistic and ])hvsiological aspects; 
for, while the latter deal with words and things evanescent, it is the 
former that lias directeil the human soul and has inspired it to rise 
higher and higher, througii ethereal r<'gi('ns, to tlu> Aosolute and the 
Sublime ( y^pf f jl; i, ' rinis (‘onsidenal, tli<' Xah/aA'islyd of Bharata, 
the Dhvanynlokd of Anandavardhana and tlie I' jjvahimUima ni of Sri 
Rupa (ioswaiuin are thua' epoch-nuking works --not of Indian critical 
literature alone, hut of the critical liteiature of the world, inasmuch 
as it was in them and through them that the synthetico-analytic 
faculty of the human mind lias reached its highest point, from ti realisa- 
tion of rnsd in the concrete — m.su in literature in general (as in the 
Drama), rasa in its indii idual objective aspect— to rasa in its universal 
subjective pha,se, to rasa in the abstract, both within and without. 
These are works vihich, along with their commentaries and sub-com- 
mentaries, deserve to he read and r(“-read, digested and re-digested, for a 
full appreciation of literature and of life. And the inquisitive student 
who pores over these works and ponders over them shall be amazed and 
shall bow down in reverence, and afimit in the words of the great and 
reverent critic : 

ytre: xfy efe^ir y^tTfsq^^jyi ii” 

Dili an;iuloha . I ildynt.i 111. under ver^f^ 44 

Jt WHS here jri India that it» .Middle Ajje.s the idra 'tuck rout iii htei’citLire, in ley:end 
and in life that the (hvat Lord eoines down unto lii-' people tu enjov to tlio fullest 
?xtent the pleasures of i igr'tifigfLKfm ) The following hues ot 

Dr, Rabindrafiath, peihaps the trreate^^t r>oet critic of the present age, expre-^t ^ 
felicitoii-ly the .-aine i(lo,i m the u.-nal ^ciiii my -tic ^t\ le of that ma-ter-mind • 

CT 515 ^IfSiTil fwiA-S ri'A 
5’Cs 6T5 Iit7;a. Jjai 

U jjvalanUmani , Saynhfwgahhulr.h . verse 00. 




THE INTELLECTUAL LAW8 OL LANGUAGE AND 
BENGALI SEMANTICS. 

Hemanta Kumar Sakkar, M.A., M.L.C. (Bengal). 

Introduction. 

Scholars have so far been mostly busy with the formal aspects of 
language like phonetics, the order of words, accentuation, etc. But 
that side of language which deals with meaning, which again really is 
tlie soul of language, has received but scant attention. Not that the 
subject is unimportant, nor that it is unable to .supply food for the 
l)est brains, but it ha« failed to attract scholars and perhaps for good 
reasons. 

It was only in the year bsOT, that the Science of Meaning-Change 
w'as formally introduced and expounded by the great French Scholar 
Michel Breal, Professor of Comparative Grammar at the College de 
France, in his Essai de Shnantique (the English translation of which 
was published in 1900 by Mrs. Henrj’ Cust). Breal had been working 
on the subject for the previous thirty years (1807-97) and the lesult of 
his research during this period was published in the form of essays in 
the Annuaire de rassociafion des Hudes grecques, the Menioires de la 
societe de linguistique, in the Journal des savants, etc. The difficult 
nature of the subject may be realised from the following words of 
Breal himself. *‘ Again and again, repelled by the difficulty of the 
subject” he says, ’‘I have vowed never to return to the book itself. 
I have at last decided to publish this book, which 1 liave hitherto 
abandoned as often as I have begun.” The laws which he indicates 
are chiefly of the psychological order and so hold good outside the 
languages dealt with in his book. His object has been, as he says in 
the preface, to sketch a provisional plan in a domain which has not 
yet been exploited, and demands the combined labour of several 
generations of philologi.sts. 

“The study of Semantic.s had its beginning in lexicography. In 
his lectures on the Latin Language (delivered 1826-27, published 1839) 
K. Reisig had called attention to the importance of a scientific and 
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systematic study of the meanings of woids. His premature deatli, 
perhaps, p, 'evented Reisig from penetrating farther into the subject 
which he had thus opened. It was reserved for ids pupil, Agathon 
Benary (1834) to leave the purely lexicographical aspect of the seman- 
tic question and to give to it a much wider and at the same time pro- 
founder meaning. He was the first to distinguish clearly between the 
formal and semantic side of a word, and this not only with reference to 
the word as a whole, but he .applied this same distinction to the gram- 
matical elements of which the word is maile up, such as inflectional 
and formative affixes. These also, he pointed out. deserve a separate 
treatment from the point of view of tlieir meaning.’' 

During the period mentioned, other scholars also were working in 
the field. Xext to Breal we .should mention the excellent contribution 
of the grmit German seholar. P.-iul. who devoted to this subject a few 
chapters of his Priitzi pii.a der ^prachgeschiclite (published in 1880). 
In their Introduction to the Illstorp of iMugiKU/e (which is an English 
adaptation of Paul’s great book) the authors. Strong, Logenian and 
Wheeler, have shown how far Paul's observations hold good in English 
and other languages. 

Professor Postgate of the University College, London, also took up 
the subject about the year 1877 for a “ Fellowship Dissertation ’ at 
Trinity College, but was compelled to give it up hu' dearth of suitable 
materials. He again took up the subject later on and drew the atten- 
tion of scholars to it in an inaugural address at University College, 
London, in 1896. 

The contribution to Semantics by Briigmann, Bechtel, Heerdegen 
and Sweet should also be noted. 

In India, however, the name of the subject is still unheard of even 
amongst scholars. Of course, the Hindus, who produced the most 
wonderful giaramar in the world, must not be thought of as having paid 
no attention to such a subject. We find Yaska (circ. 500 B.C.) at the 
beginning of his Xirnlia discussing thus; “If the grass is called 
from its quality of pricking ( ), why does not this name supply to 
everything that pricks, as for instance a needle or a lance ? And on 
the other hand, if a column is called HgaiT because it stands upright 
( ), why is it not also called that which .supports, or that which fits 
in ? ” We have here and at other places in his works a glimpse of the 
effort it discovering laws of meaning-change. 
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It cannot be possible that tlie semantic aspect of laiiKuage did not 
strike Panini (cir. 350 B.C.). the greatest of jframniarians the norld has 
vet profluced. It is quite evident from tlie aphorism 

(I. 3. 56i, tliat he also thought of tlie semantic 
side of language. But he excluded all semantic consulerations from his 
grammar which should cijufme it'clf to pure formal analysis. And it is 
rightly pointed out that the meaning of a woi’d is not tixi'd by gi'am- 
matical rules but by usage and idiom. 

The J/7»u7»i.sa and Xi/ai/a [’hilosopliies and occasionally tlu' T'ed- 
anfa and Vais‘‘>iikfi deal with the nature and h)rco of words.' Thecfun- 
mentatoi's on these, and Vedie literature and various grammars have 
disctissed this question of meaning here and there. The books on Sans- 
krit poetics deal with tlie different forces of words such as 
etc. 

But excepting tluNse stra\ rehwenccs no systematic attempt has a- 
vet been made in India. Professor (.June of Poona in his J nfrufliicfion 
fn Oompnratii',^ Philoloji/ (l'.)ls) and Professor 'raraporcwala of C'alcutta 
in his class-lectures (IhlT-lsi) have supplied examples fi’ un Sanskrit 
and Indian Vernaculars while discussing laws of meaning-change. 

In Bengali no work of the kind has been done as yet. The 
scientific studv of Comparitive Phdnlog\ of which IIk' Scienci' of 
.Meaning is an integral [lart. ha^ only recently been introduced in India. 
A te.xt-book of Comparative Philology with rcfiTcnce to the Imliai 
huiguages IS being written by Profess. )r Tarajiorewala, .Mr, Bijay- 
chandra Majumdar has treated the historical .side of the iace and 
language in his Historij of Bengali Language. Moulavi Sahidullah ha' 
undertaken the laborious task of writing a historical Grammar of the 
Bengali Language. As el.-^ewhere. here in Bengal the phonetic side of 
the Lai.guage h.as received a good treatment in the hands of such cap 
able scholars as Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee. Pandit Vidhusekhara 
iSastri, i\Ir. .logeshchandta Hay and others. The Science of .Meaning 
as applied to Bengali still I'cmains to be taken up. 

It is hoped that the work wdl go on apace henceforth. There is no 

^ (1) S'a^iara Bha/^ua (2) Vui'^ci-ika Bhr.'un nf I’lM.-a'stipdUa (ii) S')l Bia.-na, p 72. 
( Nirnaya^ac^ai’ Press, Bombay) (4) Vedaiita i’atihha.-Tt. pp. 24!, 2li.7. 2i)f). ( Verik.ite'^vai’ 
Press). (5) NyUjfardcivati ^ pp. 2'>, 75, (Xirna\ a^aiiar Proems). (»>; X i/ui/'i/nnuiari of Jayan- 
tabhatta, Vol. I, pp. 214, 241, 243, (T. izariis Ib^iares), (7) . 

pp, 188, 360, 361. (XirnayasHgar Press). 
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dearth of material. From the writings of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
Messer.s Dwijendranath Tagore, LalitkumarBanerji, Jogeshchandra Ray 
Jnanendramoh.an Das. Ramendra.snndar Trivedi. Dineshchandra Sen, 
Bijaychandra Majumdar. Rajendrach.andra Sastri, Haraprasad Sastri 
and others a good harvest may be reaped. But as in other languages, 
so in Bengali the number of workers is hopelessly small, apparent rari 
nantex in (jurgite vasto. “ a gulf immense, a swimmer here and 
there.” The subject is almost of limitless extent, but workers not 
more than a score throughout the whole world may be found. 

“ The Science,” says Prof. Postgate. “ is as yet in its beginnings. 
Its prime need is the collection of facts. The student of this subject 
must begin with what he knows (i.e. his mother-tongue). The science 
is in no position to disdain the humble.st effort of the most insignificant 
contributor.” Hence my humble attempt. 

The first need of the science is a good terminology. Professor 
Grote, the brother of the famous historian, tried to provide it wnth one 
in some poHhumous articles which appeared in the earlier volumes of 
the Journnl of Philology. His nomenclature, howover, is too cumbrous 
and refiellent to be generally accepted. 

Even the very name of the science is propo.sed differently by diffei - 
ent scholars. Professor Postgate proposes the name Rhematology, from 
pfipa a thing said. Breal gives the name Semantique. Semantio.s (from 
ayjfiaii’co " t) signify ”) ; — SrjfxavTiKr) Tcycrj, the science of significations, 
in opposition to Phonetics, the science of sounds. 1 shall follow Breal 
both in his method and termiiiulogy. 

In the Didionartj of Philosophi/ and Psi/chologij of Baldwin, 
Semantics is defined os “ the doctrine of historical word meanings, 
the system itic discussion of the liistory and development of changes 
in the meanings of words.” Lady Welby in her article on “ Signifies ” 
in tlie Enct/rloprcdia Brifannu a distinguishes ‘‘ semantics ” from 
“ signifies ” thus : " Sem, antics may be, for present purposes, described 
as the application of signifies within strictly philological limits ”. 

The main problems of semantics, according to Oertel, are the 
following : '■ By what means has a given language in each individual 
case expre.ssed its thought ? How many meanings is the same form 
capable of expres.^ing ? In how many different forms can the same 
thought be expressed ? ” * 

^ Lectures on the Stud t of Langti'irje^ ji. 2SO, 
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A question may V)e rai.sed .as to the Bengali equivalent of the 
name Semantics, "si?! s 1 would have been convenient but that word is 
already being used in Bengali in eonnection with the science of 
Politics. is the next word exactly suited, but I am afraid we 

cannot get it accepted now for the vehement opposition of the 
purists. So would perhaps be the be.st. taking 

SRPI ) to denote a word or phrase or even a sentence. We shall hei e 
especially deal with that side ol semantics which affects the meaning 
of a word or a phrase, leaving aside for the present the syntactical 
portion. 

Mr. T. G. Tucker, Professor of Classical Philology in the Universitv 
of ^Melbourne, says : “ Law.s of meaning-change are not yet discovered 
and are probably undiscoverable. Interesting observation can be 
made of certain tendencies and |)henomena, but beyond this we caji 
hardly go. In changes of meaning the mind is the one factor. So we 
cannot hope to reduce to rules the complex psychological operations 
which transform one meaning into other We can say tliat some 
words widen their meaning, that some narrow it, and that some shift 
it, and we may often be able to trace the association of ideas which 
brought these occurrences to pass. But we cannot get to fundamental 
principles which determine that a certain class of words .shall nece.ssarily 
widen rather than narrow their meaning and rice versa.'" * So the 
word “ law ” here should bo understood i.i the ])hilosophic sense, a*- 
the constant relation discoverable in a .senes of phenomena. A' 
Prof. Sayce points out : “ It must be remembered that the idea.' 
suggested by most words are what Locke calls • mixed modes.’ A word 
like ‘ just ’ or ‘ beauty ’ is but a shorthand note suggesting a number of 
ideas more or Ie,ss associated with one another. But the ideas associated 
with it in one mind cannot be exactly those associated with it in 
another ; to one man it suggests what it doe.s not in another.” * Here 
lies the fundamental cause of meaning-change. 

The chief motives of meaning-change may be tlius classed aftei- 
Tucker (pp. .380-81) : — 

(1) Indefinite width of meaning in a word as originally applied. 

causing diversity of use. 

(2) Predominance of one element in a thing named, causing a 

more special application of the name to that element. 

^ Introduction to the Natural Hislorif of LanguagCy p, 37'> 

♦ Sayoe, Introduction to Siitnce of Langun/e (2ntK Vol I. p. 237. 
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'.‘J) Unconscious inclusion of a secondare meaning, due to a 
natural association of ideas, and thence a gradual transfer- 
ence to that 'secondary meaning u' else a widening to 
comprise it. 

1 4) Effort at force or at liveliness, causing a figurative application 
of words and hence a broadening of these words. 

(3) Emotional emphasis, leading to a misuse of the term in a 
wider or weaker sense than the true one. 

(S) Euphemism and irony, or a desire to avoid the unpleasant or 
less courteous term, and tlienee a new sense acquired by the 
eu])hemistic substitute. 

{7) Other laxity in the use of words, through ignorance or 
misapprehension. 

It will bo seen that all these clianges are reducible to : — 
i 1) Specialising or narrowing. 

(2) Generalising or widening. 

(3) Shifting or transference. 

I .slmll deal with the Bengali Semantics with reference to these 
asi^ects. It will he foiuid from what follows tliat specialising is the 
tendency of tlm language, hecause men want to be exae,t. and like to 
have as Jiiany .special e.xpressions as there are ideas. 

It may be mentioned here that Whitney in liis Slndy of Ijunjiiaye 
(p. 106) has clas.siffed all sorts of meaning-ch.inge nuder two heads — 
Generali.sation of special meaning.s and Specialisation of general 
meanings. Pot tlias gone deeper and has tried to show in a masterly 
way how these law- ari.se and operate.'' 

In ca.ses of phonetic change the ri^e <^f a new sound goes on side 
by side with the disappearance of tlio old one. TJie employment of the 
word^;y9r to denote a newspaper implies a narrowing of the extent of the 
signification of the ordinary meaning of which is " paper. " So 

we may take a word properly and originally applied to railway 

tickets, and apply it to a whole class, which wc regard in some way as 
resembling it, as when we speak of (postage stamp,) 

(receipt stamp), >iTtB (the pass of a carriage), etc. In this case we 
widen the application of the word by narrowing its contents but even 
when thus widened the meaning still includes its original denotation. 
Frequently such a widened application becomes once more narrowed, 

& RtyinoJoffische Forschnnyea ^ (2iid ed.) Intr<)duction. 
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by the widening of the contents. An instance of this double process we 
have, e g.,in the word (fan) originally only meaning ‘ wings,’ it was, 
by a metaphor applied to a class of object.s similar in some respects to 
it. A process of narrowing these applications leads to the use of the 
word as a specific name for certain moving things like wings. The word, 
in this sense, no longer include.s its origin.al meaning, and is transferred. 
Tt is only by such a succession of widening and narrowing that a word 
can a.ssume a signification absolutely different from its original mean- 
ing, 

T .shall now illustrate the various phenomena arising from these 
laws. First, I shall take up what are called the Intellectual Laws of 
Language hy Break These laws, as we have already noted, are not 
“ blind laws ” without exceptions. They have their limits. They only 
denote “ the constant relation discoverable in a series of phenomena.” 
The first part of our the.sis will be devoted to the discussion and illus- 
tration of those intellectual laws, though strictly speaking they do not 
fall within the exact scope of Semantics. Semantics proper will be 
treated in the second part. 

Part I. 

The Intellectual Laws of Language. 

The Law of S pedal i sal ion. 

“If certain modifications of thought expressed primarily by all 
words, are little by little restricted to a small number of woj'ds, or even 
to a single word, Miiieli takes noon itself alone, the whole function, 
we say that specialisation is the lair that has presided over these 
changes.” 

The general aim of language is to express ideas with the least of 
effort. When we have a number of graminatical instruments to express 
the same kind of idea, we may restrict ourselves to only one kind for 
the sake of invari ibility. 

As for example a number of suffixes may be used to denote a gram- 
matic.sl relation. Gradually the function may be taken over by one or 
two suffixes or !)y a single suffix. It might be that having lost the 
subtle shade of difference tlie variety was not needed as in earlier 
times. 

The suffixes for comparative and superlative furnish us with an 
illustration. In ancient languages the adjective expresses degree by 
A 44 
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means of suffixes. These suffixes were originally numerous and 
diverse.® 

In San8krit-cl^,-ct?Tj-'|;'Jr?f,-'l;'^ were the suffixes for comparative and 
superlative. The latter set seem to have triumphed over the former so 
far as frequency of use is concerned ; — 

, grw ; irftTJ, The 

suffix of enumeration -?T, a shortened form of -cW, has frequent use ; — 
U’W, q=TO', ^*T, 5^^: are the only two forms 

in while and show vf. short for 

The modern Sanskritic vernaculars of India have given up this way 
of forming comparative and superlative and use only the equ'valent of 
them, e.g. Ben. C5?:?, Gujiati Marathi uses the word aif'jaR to 

denote comparison. Bengali sometimes uses and often colloquially 
Ait^s in the same sense. 

There are a good many words in Bengali with the Sanskrit suffixes 
of comparison. But they are mostly the outcome! of pedantry. Of 
course a number of forms exist intact which are not considered as com- 
binations of a word and a comparative suffix, but regarded as one whole 
for their relative brevity and frequency of use, e.g. 

C2I^. This is supported by the fact that all these words are again 
compared in Bengali, .£l§1 'NT^S -Nl^s mS; etc. 

has already in Sanskrit taken comparative and superlative suffixes, e.g. 

“ Among all words of a certain kind distinguished by a certain 
grammatical imprint, there is always one which is little by little drawn 
apart from its fellows. It becomes the pre-eminent exponent of the 
grammatical conception of which it bears the stamp. But at the same 
time it loses its individual value, and is no more than a grammatical 
instrument, one of the wheels of the phrase.” 

When we use the word 'sifsi^or '5iT?l9 or CBW, etc., they have no more 
existence from a semantic point of view* than the inflection -ny . After 
long use in various connections the word loses its individual significance 
and becomes a grammatical instrument. Then it may even be used in 

• Latin, out of a variety of comparative and superlative suffixes, retains tor each 
degree one suffix alone (-tor, -issimus). The Romance languages have gone a step further 
One single word has absorbed the function of both the degrees: French, plus; Italian, 
piu ; Spanish, mas ; Portuguese, mat ; it must be noted that this word which has survived 
is itself a comparative. So also English, more ; German, mehr. 
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altogether an opposite sense, e.g. ^5, (the house is not 

a little large) ; (too small or too large). Here, 

the words ^sf and which denote ‘‘ small and “ large are used as 
auxiliaries only to denote degree. In C^^II *I!S5I1, (to take much), the 
original .sense is retained. 

The substitution of prepositions for tlie ancient decleii.sion.s is 
another example of specialisation. 

In ancient languages like Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin substantives 
added a modifying final .syllable (or ) to denote the relations of 

dependence, interiority. instrumentality, etc. Tlie cases of declensions 
being insufficient to express all the relations the mind could conceive, 
adverbs were placed by^ the side of these cases to define them. Between 
the inflection and the particl« of place or time they' .supposed the 
existence of some special connection, some relation of cau«e to effect,'’ 
In Sanskrit the attached itself to the verb in exactly' the same 

way as the preposition was attached to tlu' nouns in English or French. 
"Adverbs of place and time from having been the accompaniment of 
the genitive, dative, or accusative, become the cause of these cases ; 
from having been adverbs, they' become pre|)ositions.’' 

In the Vedic texts, we find words which have since become wi'll- 
known preposition.s, still in the condition of adverbs and have become 
inseparably attached to verbs in Classical Sanskrit, e.g. uffT 
, ..asrtf ^ etc. 

In Bengali .small words like fsf91, WT51, for the third case, and 

C^IC^ for the fifth case, are post-posed to denote case relations. 

“Thus the most important step in the transition from svnthesis to 
analysis comes under the heading of specialisation.” But one fact must 
be noted. The prepositions afforded no help to distinguish subject and 
object which remained distinct the longest, e g. ?lTC^ 5r5, (in the 

field cattle graze), «T?!l ^CT?, (they take beef). Here the forms are 

the same. Of course generally an accusative .suffix -C^ or -CiT i.^ used in 
Bengali but no help is afforded by prepositions. In the present 
examples the various positions of the words indicate the cases. 

The principle of specialisation is also illustrated in the case of 
English genitive. The sign ’s is as if it were an independent word. 
The ’s may even be put after two or more substantives, e.g. the King 
of England’s tour. Asquith and Lloyd George’s ministry. In Bengali 
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also the sign of the genitive accusative and locative -r.^ are used 
in the same way, e.g. (Calcutta- 

Burdwan- Patna- and Allahabad’s people ; i.e., the people of Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Patna and Allahabad) ; ^T^l, ’STsi fffs, (give toRam,Shyam 
and Jadu ; ) s (see at Krishnagar and Calcutta). 

Here only the last words have taken the case suffixes. These are really 
speaking compounds and a.s such take the inflection at the end. The 
Bengali future and past are formed by participial suffixes. Of all 
the suffixes in Sanskrit denoting past and future, and have been 
selected. Thus is originally derived from the past participle with 
H and from the future participle with 

(. > ' 51 ^ > > 5 ^ ).’ 

The use of some auxiliary verbs in Kng. to denote tense and 
person is another example of specialisation, e.g. I do go, I did go, etc. 

Thus arose the periphrastic constructions in the vernaculars of 
India, e.g. "siTTOlf??!:?!, aiTHlS, JIUtvit. These forms are 

very frequent in Bengali. The present perfect past 

present continuative are all found with the auxiliary root , 

(Sans, to be). The forms are even now separately used in East 
Bengal, e.g. asfric's-l-^TC?, and so 0 !i. In Bankura in West Bengal ^f’11 
“ where had you been ? ” is used. is even used as an auxili- 
ary to the root which comes from Sanskrit (1o be) meaning the 
same thing a.s e.g. ?F5!!rg = 5?ti1 has not lost its independ- 
ent use however, e.g. "S'xra -sTrg or 'SiTurg fg?i, (ray book is or 

was there). 

The incoiporation of the root shows the influence of synthesis. 

It is rare for the principle of specialisation to triumph at once. The 
history of languages is sown with abortive attempt.s and half-successes.” 

The Sanskrit past forms in and e g. sffyarTfnfr, 

and naay he compared. “ In this case verbs signifying* to 

be’ (in Sanskrit hiiu and as, in Latin fiio and esse) join themselves on 
to the principal verb. But cast into the middle of a .synthetic conjuga- 
tion, these auxiliaries are at once a!)Sorbed.” 

“ Finally we discover a first attempt as early as the Indo-European 
period. The future (in Gk. Scotoj. in Sans, dasyami) composed with the 
auxiliary as, together with the other tenses composed with the same 

1 Professor Brajendranath Seal and Mr. Bijaychandra Majumdar, however, doubt 
the derivation of from riaj j 
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auxiliary are attempts which show us how often language has had 
recourse to the same means, before realising at last the progress that 
it had in view.” The periphrastic future in Sans, was a later 

attempt and seems to have survived in the Vernaculars to some extent. 

The root in Bengali gives .another example. In Bengali verbs 
are often resolved into the noun and the root e.g. = 

= 5.rs;a Some of these forms have not got the corresponding 

single verbs, e.g. ^<ii. The single forms may be preserved in 

poetry or in some phra.scs, e.g. ngi etc., e.g . 

(1) tfe I 

(2) 5jW5 ! 

(3) C’llW f’tSTl’ll C’I?I I 

The Law of Diffenntiation. 

•‘Differentiation is defined as the intentional, ordered process by 
which words, app.irently synonymou.s, and once synonyms, have never- 
theless taken different meanings and can no longer bo used indiscrimi- 
nately.” 

‘‘ It is by Dift'erentiation that the child applies little by little to 
distinct, objects the S 3 ’l]ables which ho at first scatters impartially upon 
everything that he meets. 

To the popular mind there exist in languages no absolutely identi- 
cal terms. Either they are differentiated or else one of the two terms 
ceases to exist.” 

” The que.stion of the Science of language is at bottom a social or 
national question. When two languages or even two dialects find 
themselves face to face, a process of classification takes place, which 
consists in attiibuting degrees to synonymou.s expre.^sions. According 
as an idiom is considered superior or inferior, these terms are seen to 
increase or diminish in dignity.” ’ 

8 M J. Gilliertin describes the effects through the invasion of Swiss diniect by 
Frencli. In proportion as a French word U adopted, the Fatois vocable, degraded and 
driven back, becomes vulgar aiul trivial. Formerly a room was called pailt : since the 
wonl chainhre has come into tlie village paile means a garret. In Brittany, says the 
Abbe Rousseiot, gardens were formerly called coiirtils : now that the word jaidin is 
known a shade of contempt adheres to tlie rudtic woid. It matters little toat the two 
terms had the same origin. The ^avovard uses the name of pere and ?/jere for his 
parents, while he keeps for his cattle the old words pdie and mdre. Among the Romans ^ 
toquiua signified “ kitclien,” the Oscan -poptna, winch is the same word, meant a 


-common tavern. 
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So in India Sanskrit, Persian and later on Engli.sh words have dis- 
placed the indigenous ( ) word. Sanskrit is reserved for 

‘ heart” in abstract sense, in Bengali, while is used in the concrete 
sense. 1%ilT means “ ceremony,” 41® “ work.” is used in connec- 

tion with woman, is used to denote a female animal. "5^^ means 
” book,”^f«| means “ manuscript book,” ^^HTis “god,” and OTI “cloud.” 

When Persian words were adopted in the Bengali language, the 
indigenous words were cast into shade and denoted things of inferior 
nature. w'ere used for buildings, while was' driven 

back to mean the cottage. wdiich comes from implies a sense 
of contemptible littleness, meaning ‘ hut.’ means market, while 

is associated with the village market which does not sit everyday, 
denote the same thing but the latter is chiefly used for taxes 
levied by the English Government from whose language the w’ord has 
come. is used for Zemindar’s rent, and is a Persian word. 

So also is the case with English word®. generally means educa- 
tional institutions of a higher order. ha.s been associated with 

primary schools. yflra is the English-knowing teacher, while ’tfs'® 
means the orthodox vernacular or Sanskrit teacher. ^ yr? and 
are both physicians, but the former i.s educated according to Western 
methods, while the latter practises the indigenous art of healing. 

denotes paintings framed and glazed while the w'ord is used for 
those produced by the village artists according to the old fashion. 
w'hich is the English word is used for a kind of a light fed with 
kerosene oil, while which is the older word denotes a kind of light 
having an earthen vessel. In asking one’s father’s name, it is consi- 
dered more polite to use ? The ordinary word 

would sound h.arsh, while “ father ” ( ) is getting current in this 

connection and is supposed to denote greater politeness. 

Some words which were synonyms gradually get differentiated and 
by virtue of association some of the terras undergo a downfall. '^iTf^sr 
and C^T?tfs both mean “ pregnant,” but the former is used 
only for animals, while the latter is reserved for women. and 

denote the same thing, the former is rather vulgar and is 
generally used for animals, the latter for women. 

The young ones of different animals are denoted by different words, 
e.g. TOOT 51?IC51<1 5T^1, and so on, 

like child, calf, kid, colt, etc. Collections of different kinds are denoted 
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by different words which cannot be used indiscriminately, e.g. 

<f^, etc., like Eng. herd, shoal, sheaf, etc. The parti- 

cular portion of bodies of men and animals may be denoted by different 
words, e.g. OllWtl tfS, etc., ns in Eng. breast, dugs. Adjectives 

denoting the same quality may vary according to the nature of things 
qualified, e.g. CVJW, fT’T^, etc., as also 

Eng. eunuch, gelding, castrated. 

Let us now turn to some effects of differentiation in an ancient 
epoch of our language.s.® Though and come from the 

same root, they are used to denote altogether different ideas. The 
former denotes “majesty,’’ the latter ‘ feeling.’’ meant both 

“ anger ” and “ love ” in old Bengali. In Sanskrit ^;tit is never used in 
the sense of anger. In modern Bengali however the preposition is 
prefixed to <it?f to differentiate it from (anger). 

The nearer words approximate in form, the more do they invite 
differentiation. f^WH, — though 

etymologically synonymous, mean altogether dift’erent things. 

and csTsiTC^ are wholly opposed to each other. 

The needs of thought are the first agent of differentiation, cf. Ger. 
.ffann and Mensch (also der Mensch and das Mensch). In Bengali 
and CTC? the word siign is differentiated and used in 

different senses. 

“ When the popular mind has once devised a certain kind of 
differentiation, it is naturally tempted to complete the series. It is well 
known that there are languages in which the various acts of life are not 
designated in the .same way if an exalted personage be concerned, as 
when the ordinary man is in que.stion.” 

^ The root seems to hav’e served in the beginning to designate vaguely all the 
operations of the soul ; *1^^, nfff, — all belong to the root to think. 

less rudimentary psychology introduced some order into this confusion. In the last 
the feeling aspect «as emphasised, the first three relate to thought. Even amongst them 
there is differentiation as *l«f9 (mind), wf?f (thought), tt*!*? (constant thought, deep 
concentration). 

in “ The Cambodgians do not de.signate the members of the body nor the daily opera- 
tions of life by the same terms, when speaking of the king, as when speaking of a mere 
individual.” 

“There i.s something of the same kind in English, but only in a rudimentary state. 
To mark the difference between men and animals there are mouth and mtizele. nose and 
mout etc. It is obvious that etymology has had nothing to do with this.” Cf. German 
Mnnd (month), and Maul used for animals. 
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The act of eating is denoted by the word and aJT'W when used 
in connection with the gods and exalted personages, e.g. C«T^, 

But ’(Tsgi is ordina.rily used. and 

are also similarly used. Generally learned Sanskrit words are used to 
give an appearance of awe and reverence. We have already noted the 
use of such words as etc. and C’lT^Tfs. 5}sa etc. accord- 

ing as the objects denoted are animals or women. The dust of the 
holy places like etc. is denoted by the moie learned word gs; . 

Corresponding to words used for ordinary or good people, i.e. the 
creation of the Good Spirit, the n/mra-words, there is a whole series of 
rfaera-words in Zoroastiian literature. ' 

To express humility different words are used according as the 
speaker refers to himself or to others, e.g. btgl 

^fgcgiT j "SiTsiTg it fgf ? Cf. Hindustani 

^vlcUlTgT but Tin . 

There are a f^w words in Bengali which are used differently accord- 
ing as they denote Hindus and Mahomedans, e.g. is the Hindu oil- 
m.an, *ig is the Mahomed an of the same profession, ^Jifs is the Hindu 
weaver, rstTU is the ilahomedan weaver. 

Sometimes a strange psychology is discovered by synonymous 
words. Sanskrit and Persian meant the same thing, but in 

Bengali the Persian word has acquired a degraded sense implying 
vulgarity. and r;g-t^r^ and r.g-^Tif^ 

are pairs originally having the same meanings. But now the Persian 
words give a stronger sense. Some English words in Bengali also are 
acquiring similar force. If you call a Bengali r.gt^i he will not be so 
wroth as when you use, (non-sense) instead. 

“ When terms distingui.shed or subordinated by common usage are 
examined, it is seen that etymology rarely justifies the differences that 
we attribute to them, e.g. species, kind, branch, class, division, brigade, 
regiment, battalion.” 

and meant the same thing originally, but now a differen- 
tiation is made in their use. The former is used in Bengali before the 

usi in Avesta, when used literally to mean “ear,” is in the aftt<ra-sense, th© 
<ia?vaviord is karana ( ); gava (hands) is d-aP.va, zasfa ( ) is the correspondins: 

ahura-\\ ord. fwarsl (mnke or create) is an a/>Mra-word. karsnt is the da^ra-word. 

This custom continues even to-day anumg the Parsis, e.g. (to sleep) but the 
tfaftTO-word is (to eat) and and so on through a whole series. 
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names of elders while the Jattfr is reserved for younger people. 
and both meaning “ bowing down ” have got a shade of distinction, 
aj'nsf implies greater respect. and are originally the same thing ; 
now 5^ means “ milk ” and “ milk thickened by boiling.’’ 

In passing from material to moral ideas, we shall see still better 
the effeets of differentiation. Between c-t^, — no grada- 

tion imposed by etymology can be perceived, is used in connection 
with affection for younger people, and for persons of equal 

status, and for supei iors. 

The limits of the law of differentiation have been put by Breal 
thus : — 

(1) The terms to be differentiated must already exist in the lan- 
guage. Differentiation must first find a material in which to work, as 
it doe.s not create, but only attaches its(*if to the terms existing in order 
to use and perfect tlieni. 

(2) The mind doe.s not always manage to fertilise all the riches 

proffered to it by language. Grammatical mechanism by the combina- 
tion of existing elements, can produce .such a wealth of forms as to 
embarass the intelligence. 'L’he over-production of tenses ol Greek and 
Sanskrit verbs may be taken as example. Verbs denoting the same 
thing, e.g. all meaning “ to eat ” are found. Origi- 

nally they might have had dilfercnt meanings now lost. The supple- 
menting of one root by another might have in the beginning a semantic 
cause. The extinction of useless forms fortunately dimini.shes the 
weight of this dead capital. 

(3) ^Another limit to the principle of differentiation is set by the 
greater or less progress of civilisation. There are shades of meaning 
which arise only among cultivated peoples. 

The tiontals cannot di^tinguish all kinds of colour, so they have 
got only two names for all soils of colour, hfude (dark), and qiundt 
(light) . 

Irradiution. 

Irradiation is the name given by Breal to a process by which good, 
bad, or any other particular sense becomes associated with particular 
forms — the idea being slowly introduced into the forms appears after- 
wards to be inherent (as in suffixes, etc.). 

There is in Latin a form of participle (corresponding to Sanskrit 

to express the idea of obligation. In fact it originally expressed 
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nothing more than the idea of action, whether passive or active. The 
conception of obligation made its entry afterwards. These are the 
participles in ~dus, -da, -dum. Take for instance the Sanskrit verbs in 
called inchoatives, because they denote the beginning of an action 
that comes about gradually, e.g. Here the termination is used in 

its proper function. But in verbs like it has not 

ijot that sense at all. ** 

There is in Bengali a suffix -fsi which gives a depreciative sense to 
a word, e.g. Cfcsifst 1 

The suffix -t gives both the senses. It is peculiar that this suffix 
is often added to words of foreign particularly of Persian origin, and 
implies generally a pejorative sense, e.g. 5T^TT^, 

Another pejorative suffix is -FRi used in a similar way, e.g. 

The suffix -'«il is used to denote larger things and -t to denote 
smaller ones, e.g, but and so on. It may be 

noted the distinction of gender in the primitive stage of languages 
depended upon this difference, which is still to be found in the languages 
of' Africa. This -t denoted the feminine gender. 15, etc., are used 
to denote smallness or affection ; cf. ^r.5f 

p. 11). gives a sense of largeness and some- 
times of contempt. As Pandit Jagannath Tarkapanchanana asserted : 
jfy 5Tsn its, (you are no petty king — you are 

a big Raja ; I am no ordinary Pandit, but a big one). The sense of 
contempt is found in words like ^r.®r5l, C^5i, ete., e.g, 
itt. 

We may happen to consider as belonging to the “ formal element ” 
letters or syllables taken from the “ material element of a word. This 
is a phenomenon of Irradiation. 

There exists in Greek a group of verbs ending in -low. that express a disease of 
the body or the soul. From some verbs with this inflection denoting disease, the idea of 
disease has been transferred to the inflection gradually, though originally it had no such 
-ignification. 

There is a pejorative suflix dtre in French, giving the sense of .smallness, corresponding 
to Eng. -isA (e g. prettyish). The pejorative sense, which barely existed in Greek, but 
which begins to show in Latin, entered definitely into thi.s suffix in the derivative lan- 
guages. Modern German has a class of verbs that may be called “ depreciative ” for 
they express the action coupled with a suggestion of disesteera and ironv ; klug means 
‘ clever,’’ the verb from it kliigfln “ means to pretend to be clever ” ; Witz (wit), witzdn 
(to talk nonsense ; originally, to pretend to be witty) ! 
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The letter or syllable being neighbour to the inflection becomes 
transformed into an inflection itself. Such words as despotism, 
patriotism gave the idea that - tism was the suffix, hence we get 
egotism where t is out of phace. So also the n in tobacconist is 
from analogy with pianist or machinist ; and the I in could after should 
and luould. 

In Bengali words like etc. are often heard. The if 

comes in by analogy with words like etc. It might be that 

in course of time will be considered the proper suffix. 

The genitive plural sign in Bengali was formerly not an 

independent suffix, e.g. ?T5if^i:5f?=^r5rr%iF<l=:^TsH-^Trff + The word 

is pluralised by 'sirf? added to it. The original sign for genitive is 
— the whole is fused together and f?C 5 (? becomes the suffix for plural.'* 

Survival of Inflections. 

When an inflection disappears whether through the action of 
phonetic laws, or for any other reason, it does not follow that it will 
cease to exist for the mind. There it may still live a long time, thanks 
partly: ( 1 ) to tradition, partly ( 2 ) to the position occupied by the word 
in the phrase, partly also (3) to the comparisons whicli our memory 
instinctively makes with analogous constructions. 

The words with Sanskrit inflections in Bengali may be taken as 
examples of the first case—c^if, 5 ^?, etc. The phrases 

{yesterda}^) and 'stTifi;^ (to-morrow) may be cited as illustra- 
tions of the second case. etc. were participles originally ending in 

Sanskrit 35 . 

If ft^if If I ( 

= ( C^Wfif S CWT^I, p. 49 ) 'Siftaif 5^11 ) (ibid, 

p. 5). 

This shows the transition stage. In old Bengali, the participles 
are declined according as the gender varied, e.g. c^sfl 

Mr. Whepler ten's us that the American •* find means to provide a singular for words 
taken rightly or wrongly for plurals ”. Such are, from Chinpse and Portupe^e, the singulars 
Chinee and Portvguee. In this way the inflection -se passes to the condition of formal 
element. For Fr. chaise a singular shay has been found in America. Orange has lost the 
initial n ( Hin •fPC^ ) . 

It According to Mr. B. C. Mazumdar f(fcs|s comes from + ^ + genitive sign-il?i 
History of Bengali Language. 
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-^tT^ OTSTF^T I — S CWT^1, p. 44 

fffe g’'#t CTH C*? Ii 

5rT'ii<i 551^^1 ^i€t ; 

■Sll^ ^"5 C5|T9lf^^ II — P- 145 

?:^si C!ff«(?n srw ^iCt II— ib. p. 146 

XTflT« f't'Ml ?TC»I 1 
^sifg 'SITS! II— ib. p. 7 

Modern Bengali has lost its past tense and uses this participle form 
instead. The old use as pafticiple is preserved in the phrase owing to 
the particular position of the word. In ^T«1, the participle is 

f resent progressive. Modern Bengali uses it as present tense. 

The participial adjectivt's ending in in Bengali are examples of 
the third case. — are formed after the analogy of 

the piufal Sanskrit forms of the participles. 

We even see that feminine substantives have lost their gender and 
turned into neuters. Sanskrit ^Fcsfir German Mddchen (maiden) is 
neuter. 

The opposite process is illustrated in Sanskrit. f*t3S, '®ihsh are 
neuters though they denote masculine substantives. 

Limits : — 

(1) When an inflection is no longer repre.sented .save by a small 
number of specimens and when these specimens have themselves become 
unrecognisable they are abandoned or transformed. 

We find a tran.sformation of the genitive construction in expressions 
like Regent Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, etc. Here is no longer a geni- 
tive that we perceive. We imagine ourselves to be pronouncing the 
very name of these public thoroughfares. The same holds good for the 
use in Bengali, e.g. C^T5, 

It may happen that these survivals arc p-reserved in the language 

15 '< By means of a few precious fragments containing survivals, the declension of 
pronouns survives a most coufpletc in the Fren<*h langudge. 

Another Latin form that still survives, although seemingly extinct in French as the 
neuter, e.g. Vabnolu (the absolute), le divine (the divine). Ihe Eng. abstracts which are 
in essence neuter are similar; the true^ the goody the heautiftd. Cf. 
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uf literature or in the dialects, e.g. <ITt etc. used in poetry and in the 
Bankura dialect. 

5lt5 — 

rjn ®5iC^ ” 



( ;’rd. ed., p. 54). 

“So long as these do not detract from lucidity, these relics of a 
former age are precious : they endow the languajc with dignity grace 
end power.” 

Fa/se Percpption . 

We often imagine that we perceive an inflection where none exists. 
People have a feeling for utility, hut do not trouble at all about 
history. They use whatever they possess. 

In English oxen, the syllable - en is recognised as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of number. Yet this is merely the Anglo-Saxon 
stem oxen, Sanskrit nksan. The real mark of the plural has been 
dropped. Cf. German, der Ochs, die Ochsen : dee Menscli. die Menschev 
etc. 

More was felt to be a compaiative, whereas it is not really a 
comparative. This led to the supposition of a positive mo which gave 
most. Cherries (Fr. cerise) was originally ■singular but later on came 
to be considered as plural and a new singular chen p was formed. So 
also the word pease Lat. pisnm was a singular, but a new singular 
pea was formed and anotlu-r k'ud of plural pens as well. 

Another kind of false perception is a belief in the presence of gram- 
matical forms which might have never existed. In Sanskrit the instru- 
mental, dative and ablative possess a single dual inflection. So little is 
the deficiency felt that philologists are not yet agreed as to which of 
the cases are missing.^'* 

It would seem as if the variety of vowels in verbs like sirig. 
■^ang, sung, had been invented expressly to mark the variety of 

o Thelossof an inflection may arid to the .sisnifiea'ive value of that which survives 
The difference of vowel het^veen m'tn and Vatir and I {Her is duo to the influence 

of a final syllable originally present, but later on abolished by the wear and tear 
of ages. 
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tenses.'” The diversity of vowels is produced by accentuation or 
contraction. Though not significative in its origin, this change of 
vowels has ended by becoming significative. 

The opposite phenomenon of False Perception should also be noted. 
We sometimes perceive no inflection where there is one. con- 
tains the genitive sign but we use The people of 

Magura in Jesaore, I have heard, rightly use and not 

The double inflections and suffi.xes come under this head, e.g. 

and so on. 

According to illoulavi Sahidullah the Bengali first personal pronoun 
in singular is really a plural form, the genuine singular form being 

'sirfs; is even now used for the plural in A.s.samese, so also the 
Marathi 1st pors. pronoun. is actually a double plural. When 

■sttyai is formed with the general plural sign has been relegated 

to take the place of singular. We do not now perceive it to be a 
plural. 

In the combination the latter word is popularly believed to 

he the feminine of the former, which it is not. Jir?? is not <9'^h The 
two are altogether different kinds of birds. 

Again as Prof. Bhandarkar cites Bengali etc., a.-^ 

examples containing the Prakrit genitive sign This is also a case 

of false perception. The ^ is really a pleonastic one which may be seen 
in the forms etc. The forms are just as 

ordinary as any Bengali genitive. 

The formation of Bengali genitive plural sign or accusative 

has already been explained. It was so perceived as a separate 
word that in mediteval Bengali it stood independently, e.g. ^rfsr 

(From the translation of a letter by 

Rajiblochan, which was written by Nawab Sirajuddoula to Drake). 

The perception of the negative particle in etc., also 

furnishes cases in point. 

Analogy. 

“ Man is by nature imitative : if he has to invent an expression, he 
does it more quickly by modelling it on some existing type, than by 

'1 The tenses of verbs in Esperanto are marked by the change of vowels, e.g. ; 

Infinitive estf ; Pres, esters ; Past estfs ; Fut. estos, 

„ iri : ,, iros ; ,, irts ; ,, iros. 

„ araj ; ,, amos ; ., amis; ,, amos. 
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limiting himself to original creation. But it is a mistake to represent 
Analogy as a cause. Analogy is nothing more than a means.” 

In the following cases, as pointed out by Breal, Language allows 
itself to be guided by Analogy : — 

(1) To avoid some difficulty of expression. 

(2) To secure greater clearness. 

(3) To emphasise either an antithesis or a similarity. 

(4) To conform to some ancient or recent rule. 

We shall illustrate it one by one ' — 

(1) To avoid some difficulty of expression : 

“A more convenient formation having been found, the ancient 
formation is in a manner, arrested in its power of expression, reduced 
to that which it actually possesses, and deprived of all opportunity of 
further enriching itself. But from the moment it ceases to be enriched, 
it becomes impoverished.” 

We find that in Sanskrit -ffl is the termination of the 1st person, 
singular, present, throughout all the conjugation whether they have a 
thematic vowel or not. But originally there was a distinction. The 
thematic verbs had o, while it was only the non-thcmatic verbs that 
had ( ) -*mi. Thus we have in Greek i/iepw, Lat. ferd, Goth, bairn. 

which should be in Sanskrit hhara { wyi ) instead of the actually exist- 
ing bharami ( ) ; it is to be noted that this form in -o is probable 
preserved in the Vedic subjunctive forms like (brava) and tlie old 
Avestic spasya corresponding to Latin ‘^pecio ; while we have etpt San.-. 

Avesta aJimi. 

In Sanskrit, however, this distinction was lost and -mi was applied 
throughout, under the influence of some such analogy as : : 

HTW: : ; or : ^lij : : BT : Byim . In the Vedas the 1st 

and 2nd personal pronouns in the nominative dual are and 

and being used for the accusative. Gradually only the 

accusative survived, because in the noun declension there is no difference 

*8 The case is exactly opposite in Greek. In the two conjugations in -ui and -w in 
Greek, we find since the earliest ages, the one in -yn constantly retiring, the other in -u 
as constantly progressing. The conjugation in -*u being the more ancient, presents the 
spectacle of a formation that has been stormed and sacked. Each of the losses that it 
has undergone has been a gain for the conjugation in -w. 

In Latin the struggle is already at an end. But even at the present day there re- 
mains in every Romance Language a witness to the conjugation in -ui. 
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between the nominative and the accusative in the dual. An exactly 
parallel case is the English ‘ you ’ and ye ’ ; ‘ ye ’ was the nominative 
and ‘ you ’ accusative plural. Now both have combined in one ‘you ’. 
It .seems, however, that the ‘you’ (accusative) first absorbed the 
dative and tiien it encroached upon the nominative. In colloquial 
Bengali which is genitive, is being used in the accusative, e.g. 

'NTsrrc'f^ 5;rgl and So the .accusative and the geni- 

tive are going to have the same form. 

A declension that is easier and clearer gains ground from other 
declensions, e.g. the consonantal declension of Sanskrit passes int j vowel 
declension in Prakrit, and vernaculars, e.g. fqt?. qfirq. and 

are all a-declensiotis in Bengali and .so forth. 

(2) To secure greater clearness ; 

“ S.i far as it cm be av.oided, gramm vtical forms must not give rise 
to ambiguity. If they are too short, to,o blunt, they threaten to become 
unintelligible.” 

In Avcsta the termination at is add-^d to the ablative singular 
to all nouns to avoid confusion with genitive. This was originally 
purely pronominal. 

The original instrumental singular termination in Sans, was -a with 
consonant and vowel stems ; e.g. V.^d, and But even in the 

Veda and regularly in Classical Sanskrit the stems have as a rule the 
termination -na with the change of the final a of the stem to e. This is 
nothing but a case of pronoun where the - na is original, as we see from 
forms in the related longnages. (Ved. ), O. Pp' sian <yu-?id, 

Goth. an. This suffix is probably the same as in ’^•1, f4«rT, Ved. 
and Latin j)one. 

The original genitive plural termination is -^TJT with consonantal 
and vowel stems. Cf. iWcoc, Lat. deum, Ved. ^CoTJT, ^TTJT. The 
^T*rriT was. according to Thumb transferred to n-stems, from the 
feminine d-stems, wiiich .acquired it in tlie first instance from the n-stems. 

wmrm: ; : qi^rriiT-FT , 

Note also ^TfJlT and are exactly alike in form, also accusative 
^PWTJT which becomes identical with the genitive form : 

. Cf. 0. Persian barfundni from baga (a god). 

In the conjugation of verbs which are irregularly declined, children 
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are often found to use what should liave been tlie regular form. Instead 
of ‘ I came ' I caught children are often heard to .say ‘ I corned 
‘ 1 catched ’. Foreigners al.so make similar uses when first learning a 
language. 

iMy little niece aged thre-i u.ses in the second person .singular 
present instead of which is the .standard form. This is due to the 
third and fir.st personal forms "SirrJi and siffh. The people of Kastern 
Bengal, however, u.se regularly. 

(3) To emphasise cither an anrithesis ora similarity. 

'■ The mind which naturally associates ideas in couples, likes to 
solder together contraries by giving them the exterior,” While this 
helps the memory, it give.s greater relief to speech, o.g. Latin dfa (day), 
norfu (night) from node. Englisli ‘ before ’ and ‘ after ’ (from 

and Ptf‘l), (from and fllfii), and (which .should 

strictly be f5t?’fgT>(); and ffspsi (^^-JI). The original form is in 

Sanskrit ; Oriya still uses this form. 

The compound aTtTTir^frT is formed in analogy with or 

or '?IT=?TSNTft , Marathi instead of is due to 

; Bengali in contra.st with 5?i55, and 
(from chemise) and 

We may find in every language .some words which from being simi- 
lar in meaning have approximated in form. Cf. (thumb), 

(lip), (belly), '^'1? (lap) ; '-flSs (bull), », (as.s) ; liiW*' 

and 

It is in syntax that this kind of .symmetry is ob.S'^'rved. In English 
becauss we .say ” to agree with some one ” we .say, too, to diffei with 
some one,” al.so in Sanskrit cT^I from cf^r 

Similarly in Bengali and so on. 

(4) To conform to some ancient or recent rule. 

“We are now .speaking of a rule not yet formulated; a rule at 
wliich mankind f.trives to giic.-s and which we sec children trying to 
di.scover. By pre-supposing its existence, the jicople actually creates it.” 

(heck verbs tak'> the syllabic or temporal augment i'l the imperfect 
or aori.st. But wc arc not prepared to find the augment modifying an 
adverb or a pronoun. Tliis i.s however what hapjiens. 

In Sanskrit, too. the sullixes for the degrees of comiiarison of 
adjectives have been extended in use even with verbs and nouns to 
denote a greater degree e.g. etc. 

A 45 
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The cases of double endings may also be considered here. Noun- 
forming suffixes are again added to nouns in analogy with the regular 
forms, e.g. Ved- Mod. Marathi Beng. 

etc. 

Forms which bear an unusual aspect, are regarded as faulty, and 
brought back to the so-called regular type. In this way exceptions 
become less and less and finally disappear, e.g. (not Cf. 

«T^^, etc. 

C^trCT” 

“ 5I«I1 f ” 

Now a word about false analogy. The phrase is a convenient term 
for designating such cases where analogy has been applied, but the word 
itself or the word with which it has been compared has been misunder- 
stood. The falsity therefore comes in the understanding of the words 
compared and not in the analogy itself. If we bear this point in mind, 
we shall not be liable to be misled into the belief that analogy itself can 
be false or falsely applied, siTsn? C5r.^j <fTSi siisji — ‘ a blind 

maternal-uncle is better than no uncle.’ Here the word is really 
the Hindi word which means ‘ who may be called.’ 

But the application of analogy has to be kept within strict limits. 
Motives of clearness or of harmony suffice to hold analogy in check. If 
unduly pressed, analogy would make languages too uniform and in 
consequence monotonous and poor. 

New Acquisitions. 

“We more often hear of the losses undergone by language than of 
the reinforcements which come to its aid, because the evolution of the 
latter is very slow and hence escapes observation.” 

“ There can be no question here of ereations ex nihilo. The form 
which progress assumes is the appropriation to new usage of material 
transmitted by the past.” 

Breal cites the development of the Infinitive, the Passive, and the 
Adverb as illustrations. 

The Infinitive is the product of a slow selection ; it is the fruit of 
a tardily accomplished union between the substantive and the verb. 
Infinitive is not a mood, it is the most general form of a verb, dis- 
burdened of all accessory elements, viz. person, number, tense, voice. 
The infinitive is the most recent of verbal forms. 
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The passive form of expression is also a new development. It was 
by taking possession of the reflexive form (so also in Sanskrit the 
Atmanepada form) that the greater part of the I.-E. languages, especially 
Latin and Greek contrived to create a passive voice. 

The adverb is another new development. It is an ancient adjec- 
tive or substantive which has abandoned the regular plan of declension, 
e.g. once, twice, needs, etc., etc. 

The tenses in Bengali are instances of “ new acquisitions.” None 
of these is formed regularly. The simple past and the future are formed 
by participles, e.g. (from Sanskrit ) and ^f?!? (from Sanskrit 

). The oth-^r tenses are formed by adding different conjugations of 
root to the infinitive of the main verb, e.g. 

Flic’S 4- ^rf^. The past perfect and the present perfect 
are also similarly formed, e.g. 

4 - , 

The development of post-positions is another case in point. In the 
development of the Indian dialects we find the case terminations them- 
selves tending to disappear and post-positions taking their place, e.g, 

^T?1, ^Tsn etc. 

The upasanjas in Sanskrit have also been turned into prepositions, 
e.g. ^r, ^Ffl- ; yyr y w, fffyr i 

Extinction of Useless Forms. 

“The extinction of useless forms is not to be understood only of 
those which, after having existed for a longer or shorter period, have 
dropped out of usage, but also of those forms which virtually possessing 
the right to live, have yet never attained realisation.” 

If some verbs having the same meaning be conjugated through all 
tenses and all moods in Greek and Sanskrit, there would be such an 
abundance of forms that the mind would be overwhelmed. But for- 
tunately what is of no use is suppressed. Hence also the composite 
conjugations. In proportion as languages grow old they rid themselves 
of their superfluity. The extinction of useless forms goes the length of 
uniting different verbs in one and the same conjugation, e.g. I go, I went ; 
I am, I was ; I have been ; and so on. Beng. ; Sans. wf«T, 

; JT^cT, ; etc. 
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The pronominal declensions consisting of various stems may be 
taken as illustrations. The first personal pronoun in Sanskiit gives the 
forms agrgTfT, fTJfT, *i:, which come from different 

stems. Similar i.-; the ca^c with the second personal pronoun. The 
third personal pronouns also show the same thing, ^ : ft, o^TcT, etc., are 
of different origin. Sometimes the original uniformity is shown by 
forms which have grown obsolete, e.g. for for 

in the Vedas. 

The Bengali third personal pronoun also discloses the same fact, 
come from different sources. Only the nominative singular has 
retained the ^-steni. In East Bengal ho.vever is used in the 
Vikrarapur side instead of the standard ) in the genitive 

singular. The ‘s-stem is al.so found in older Bengali where we now use 
^-sfem e.g. 

CTt II 

I! 

( ) — Prithvichandra (1806), 

{S.P. Patrikn, 1:103, Vailakha) . 

A comparison between the verbal systems in the Vedic and Classi- 
cal Sanskrit will reveal how much of extinction has taken place in the 
latter. In fact the chief difference between Vcdic and Classical Sanskrit 
lies in the ver^’ elaborate tense-.systein which are found in the Veda, 
but are completely broken down in the classical. In the Vedas ive have 
four well-developed systems of tenses each of which possesses a primary 
tense and an augmented tense (preterite), and has the three modal 
variations and the two participles, active and middle. In Classical 
Sanskrit only a fraction of these survive in the ten ^^Us given by 
Panini. 

The suppression of certain ivords ensures clearer oppositions. The 
feminine of a word survives in composition, but as a simple word it may 
disappear giving place to another. Chi meant ‘ son f% ‘ daughter ’ in 
Bengali ; now they survive as such onlv in composition, e.g. 

But ordinarily fy has taken the signification ‘ maid-servant ’ 
and the corresponding masculine is ‘ man servant 

In this sense Chi is never used and has been suppressed. Some- 
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times suppression comes about in another way. The regular masculine 
or feminine having been suppressed, another word of altogether different 
origin is supplied, e.g. Eng. hiiU, cow; stag, hind: cock, hen; gentU' 
man, lady ; etc. Beng. ; *11%, TOC*! ; ft; and 

so on. 

When a language has at its disposal two correlative terms the sup- 
pression of the one must have the effect of changing the meaning of the 
survivor. This has been illustrated by C^1, !% given above. 

When the same idea is represented by two synonymous terms, 
Language gets rid of one of the two, though not so completely as to 
leave no traces. The word and in Bengali arc used to 

denote the ruling power. But the latter word has fallen into disuse, 
only survivdng in a few phrases like c^T'^f‘^5 etc, 

1% and are another pair. 

In the sense of daughter pv is almost extinct and only to be found 
in compounds like etc. has usurped its dominion almost 

completely. 

The extinction of dual number in all the modern I.-E. Languages 
furnishe.s us with another illustration. The dual being a special case of 
plural was considered a grammatical lu.xury and got rid of gradually. 

Coming to noun-declensions we find several case-forms are identi- 
cal, e.g. instrumental, dative, and ablative plural, ablative and geni- 
tive singular, genitive and locative dual. The original case forms must 
have been distinct but disu.se nr similarity of function or some other 
cause must have led to the extinction of different forms and helped 
towards identity. 


Part II. 

Bengali Se.v.lntic.s. 

The Deterioration of Meaning. 

Words originally posse.ssed of good meaning gradually come to 
acquire a bad sense and are used in that special sense only. (small), 

(non-existent), etc., have now come to mean, ‘ small-minded,’ ‘dis- 
honest ’, respectively, e.g. (small-minded man), (dis- 

honest man). The word (lit. others) is now used in the sense of 
‘ low ’. In the Bengali phrase the original meaning is retained, 

e.g. Sanskrit •5r^‘q^T=?)cfaT I ^cT WWr 

II— (Bhagavad-GUa, iii, 21.) ‘ As do the great, so do the 
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rest of mankind.’ Perhaps this use as contrasted with “ the great,’ 
furnishes the clue to the transition. 

There are certain words however, which are still in the midway, i.e. 
they are used botli in good and bad senses. In course of time the bad 
sense only may survive. Examples are 'sirSB! as in '5!t55l (stand) 

and (rendezvous) ; as in (a good player) 

and (a designing man), etc. 

Exaggeration often leads to deterioration. The word as in 

(lit. I see he will de-sfroy everything of the boy) 
is generally used to mean simple ‘ injur 3 %’ ‘ harm.’ (lit. I am 

done to death by walking) really means ‘ I am utterly exhausted with 
walking.’ (lit. lifeless life) denoted ' life not so full of vitality. 

Thus words possessed of a very strong meaning become less forcible in 
expression by being constantly used. 

When a word is used in all kinds of associatiojis, deterioration is 
often accompanied by a kind of discoloration. This is found often in 
colloquial language, e.g. frfa sT^l (he is an aicfnlly good 

man), ■®T»i (his knowledge of mathematics is striking) ; 

cf. also German sehrecklirh warm. 

The words which refer to the relations of sexes are specially 
exposed to semantic changes of this kind, e.g. (lit. living together) 
means sexual intercourse. ’(SX (originallj' • assembly ’) is also used in 
the same sense. 

The word (commonly s in colloquial language) was used 

in its original good sense ‘love’ in old Bengali, e.g. 

(5'-ihfT^, p. 151) ; or 

(^.B. Patrika ed., p. 16). 

In the time of Bharatchandra we find the word being used in both 
the senses 6^ (affection), 

('SigfftstsrsT, Basumati edition, p. 52) but in ^l«i, 

Ipf (f^Tm^<t, p. 74) the, word is u^^n a somewhat 
bad sense. In modern Bengali however the word signifies only ‘ illicit 
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love.’ Dr. Dineshchandra Sen remarks that it was the promiscuous 
mixing of men and women in the lower orders of Vaishnava Society, 
which by leading to immorality, caused the degeneration in the meaning 
of this word. {History of Beng. Lang, and Lit., pp. 826 ff.) 

There are certain words which by their association acquire a 
degraded sense. (paramour), (money-lender) originally 

meant ‘protected’ and ‘great man’ respectively. It is an irony of 
fate that cooks in Hindu families, who are mostly Brahmainas should be 
given highly honoured names all over Northern India. Bengalis call 
them (God), Oriyas call them qsifg (worshipper) ; Biharis use 
(father), and U.P. people (great king) for them. A maid-servant 

is ordinarily called H (lit. daughter). The original meaning is still to 
be found in phrases like (father-in-law’s daughter), 

(sister’s daughter), (Ghose’s daughter) (mother and 

daughter) and in some proverbs (which may be said to be the reposi- 
tory of old usage), such as T%C'<P r.sir,^ (lit. to chastise the 

daughter-in-law by beating the daughter), etc. The word 6T^1 originally 
meant ‘cultivator,’ now it means ‘unmannerly ’ because of the rude 
manners of the cultivator. It is curious to note that this word having 
acquired a bad sense, a man especially if he belongs to a high caste but 
lives on agriculture is called Slfl to distinguish him from a e.g. gff) 
(a family living on agiiculture). 

Certain words acquire a degraded sense when they pass from one 
language to another. a well-wdsher, from Persian khair-khvah, 

means ‘ sycophant ’ in Bengali, from Persian caldk meiins ‘ clever,’ 
but means ‘wiliness, cunning’ in Bengali. Other examples are 

(bravado), S’Sffff (mcddiesomene.ss) , (vulgar friendship), 

originally from ‘brave,’ ‘expert,’ ‘friend.’ Perhaps here is reflected 
through language the attitude of tlie conquered people towards their 
conquerors. 

Another phenomenon is the tendency to level the meaning by con- 
stant use etc., are cases in point ; cf. also Marathi HraT. 

Their original use has been preserved in phrases like ^(^^1 (the great 
Zamindar Babus of Ula),etc. At present the word is used as an ordin- 
ary title like English Mr. and Fr. Monsieur, Ger. Herr has also 
shared the same fate. The following peculiar use of the words 
(lit. great-minded) and (gentleman) may be noted 

(low-minded) -siTfst wfif jqt ; (dishonest) 
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^ifst -l The original sense of the word is pre- 
served in the following : fs® ^'51 c*!*! 5»C5f ^f® 

(515^ ^WJ1, p. IIS). The word has even come 

to acquire a bad sense, meaning ‘ a foppish lazy fellow,’ as in 

The degradation has extended even to pronouns. The use of the 
pronoun furnishes an illustration. It is often used in a deteriorated 
sense. The phrase means ‘ slighting one by calling one 

The word, however, is used in a good sense in addressing mother-land, 
God, mother, etc. in a sense of affection and familiarity, e.g. >il ^T^lIK 
'PTR (~s^) T> ^if^i 

• What beautiful smile have I seen on thy field.s of paddy in the month 
of Agrahayana ’ i The use of the word • thy ’ in English is 

an exact parallel. 

The word WS has an interesting history. It was formerly used in 
quite a good sense. But now it has come to mean the very oppo.site. 
A sect of ascetics, who were non-Buddhists, were called. ) 

by Emperor Asoka and were awardeel royal gifts by liim. Manu uses 
the word in the .sense of non-Hindu. Later on the Vaishnavas began to 
apply the term to sects other than theirs. It then came to acquire the 
general meaning ‘ unbeliever ’ whence ‘ sinner,’ ‘ rogue.’ In Hindustani 
the word = ) is still used in the sense of ‘ unbeliever.’ In 

Gujarati, however, means a rogue. 

means ^(fT#lH (indifferent, not attached to the world) in 
and otlier old Vaishnava books. It i.s now used in the sense 
of ‘ disgusted,’ though the original use is still retained by the Vaishnavas, 
e.g. So also is the word cf. f*t51 

‘ Make the people thy own by giving them the spirit of I'ever- 
ence.’ Now the word denotes ‘to make one’s own by dishonesty.’ 

is another word used in a good sense in e.g. 5J59'5i55t?. 

It is now generally used with words denoting something bad, as ?I59 
C3Ft*i, etc. 

Effects of party warfare, of the strife of interests and of opinions 
often give rise to bad senses of words. German Kultur has acquired 
a bad sense since the outbreak of the world-war. The term Bolshevik, 
which has become associated with such tragedy and horror, was in 
the beginning an innocent word enough, the original Russian meaning 
being “men of the majority,” In India such a b.id odour has been 
attached to the word ‘ native ’ u.sed by Anglo-Indians, that a Govern- 
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ment circular has been neces.sary for the use of the word ' Indian ’ 
instead. The name of the ■ moderate ’ party in India is s;??® if?l. lit. 
‘ the party addicted to pride.’ The word (lit. lizard) i.s used to 

denote ‘ detectives.’ These words are gradually gaining currency. 
Here the laws of meaning change and phonetic ‘ decay ' may be found 
to work side by side. 

Sometimes the word may be used in a particular dialect of a lan- 
guage in bad sense, e.g. in East Bengal dialect is used to mean 
‘ a woman of ill repute.’ In West Bengal, however, the word denotes 
- a woman ’ though a sense of contempt is implied. 

Indirect Expression of Meaning. 

Closely allied in some respects to the previous phenomenon is the 
peculiar process by which things are zneant by terms other than the 
usual one.s. The outward expressions may not cms’espond to the inner 
meaning. Sometimes the meaning may be the very opposite. Again 
in other cases it is expressed only in an indirect manner. 

The word which only means pui’ity or cleanliness, i.s used to 
veil the di.«agreeable but all the same every day bodily necessity. Wine 
is sometimes referred to colloquially by the terms — a 

kind of ale made from paddy, lit. the goddess of the paddy), or 
(lit. red ivater). All this illustrates the humour of tlie peojile. In 
Crujrati also is used in tlie same .sense. To speak of a man as 

a (drunkard) is rather hai'sh, so we say in its 

literal sense ‘ he has the ba<I habit of drinking.’ When a w'oman 
goes astray we sa^^ CT lit. ‘ .'he has gone out (of her family).’ 

When a man dies we prefer to say (he has gone to 

heaven), (he has undergone dissolution into tlie 

five elements), f«fk sJT’f (he has left this world). CjF. 

(to get Krishna, i.e. to die). 

On a close examination of the causes it will be noticed that this is 
the result of a very human disposition, as Breal says, which prompts 
men. to veil, to attenuate, to disguise ideas which are disagreeable^, 
wounding or repulsive. There is nothing in it all save a feeling of con- 
sideration, a precaution against unnecessary shocks, — a precaution 
which whether sincere or feigned is not long efficient, sinci' the hearer 
seeks out the thing behind the words, and at once identifies them. 

Sometimes the very oppo.site term is used to express the sense. 
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(lit. rice is in the increase) is the common expression for 
‘ there is no rice which is regarded as unlucky to utt^r. All Indian 
languages seem to use this method. The Oriyas also say 51^^ 

As Giine points out, in some of the native states people speak of 

' the health of the Emperor’s 
enemy is well,’ when what they really mean is, ‘ the Emperor is ill.’ 
The Bengalis use • come ’ ^or ‘ go ' while bidding farewell, ^t^ts 
(lit. ‘stand up ’) is u-ed to mean 'wait.' A man while sitting may also 
be requested (wait a bit). 

The Bengali Hindu wife has to take recourse a good deal to this 
indirect manner of expression. The husband is never referred to by his 
name, or or the pronoun is used instead If a gentleman 
happens to be of the same name as any of the names of the superiors 
of her husband’s family, it is considered a serious breach of decorum 
on her part to pronounce that name. If the name of her husband’s 
elder brother and that of the servant be identical, say she will 

call the servant by some such name as (for or change 

the name of the servant. The custom is in vogue all over India and 
even outside, e.g. the rural districts of England. (Giles, Manual of 
Comparative Philology, p. 238.) 

The Kafir women, as we are told by the Rev. J. W. Appleyard, 
in his excellent work on the Kafir language have many wmrds peculiar 
to themselves. This arises from a national custom, called Ukuhlonipa, 
which forbids their pronouncing any word wdiich may happen to contain 
a sound similar to one in the names of their nearest male relations, 
from hlonipa=xo be respectful, to avoid mentioning one’s name. (Max 
iMiiller, Science of Language, Vol. II. p. 43.) 

Another cause of this indirect process of reference is personal or 
sectarian hatred or prejudice. A Vaishnava. whose hatred against 
Saktas is well known, is said to have spoken in the following manner 
while reporting that the kid has been cut into two, and weltering in a 
pool of blood on a field near Durgapur under a bel tree : — 
sfira 'SIT*rf9 

esm (i.e. 5^1 (Tfcqc^ig §?(TJri 

f^ac^). The very names of Durga, and the 
fruit of the bel which is used for her worship by the Saktas, and the 
very idea of cutting into two a living animal, are repellent to the 
Vaishnava, the chief doctrine of his religion being ^ff%T trtfjfl’ MR:. 
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In this connection we may notice the various figures of speech 
Irony, Euphemism, Periphrasis, ete. When discussing the 

character of a dishonest man, if we say CT ! we really assert that 

he is not honest. In censure and praise are expressed in the 

same language, the words having double meanings. 

“ 

^51 f^5r 

"SITS, 

^f5® 1 

5i)S( 'Sifi 

ftf?® f ; 

eT^TC^l '5t?TC® I ’’ 

(From a quotation in «1^, Introduction.) 

Here Rama is praised for marrying the daughter of King Janaka 
and this is quite worthy of one who is born in the line of the world 
renowned ancestor of Rama. The other meaning is that Rama has 
married the daughter of his father ( ) as befits one who belongs to 
the race of goats ( ) ! 

Sometimes humility on tlie part of the speaker expresses the mean- 
ing in rather an indirect way. When a gentleman requests his guest 
(lit. please drink a little water), what is really meant is 
not water alone, but it may be a good dish along with it. Houses are 
given names which do not at all represent the nature of the building. 

may be a many storied big building though the word 
means only a cottage. Sometimes this humility causes reference to 
persons in the third person. In expressions like '®TC^J 

“O Lord, what is ordained for the humble servant? (referring to the 
speaker himself)."' a modest phrase to designate the speaker 

himself is used in Sanskrit. In VikramorvaSl, II, the King when taking 
leave from UrvaSi says spi: ; cf. oB^o dv-qp. 

In sentences like f?|s ‘ What does your Honour (lit. 

presence) say ? ’ the same cause operates. In Sanskrit forms like 
etc. are instances of the kind. Sanskrit and 
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Bengali (from Skt. Prak. sehtht) may have the same cause 

for their being used for the second person, though they themselves are 
originally third persons. 

The colloquial tc?! (from — East Bengal is used in Bengali 
for all sorts of things, when the idea to be expressed does not at once 
come forth before the mind of the speaker. Bhojpuri Hindi is a 
similar instance. 

Some uses of the negative in Bengali, while implying emphasis, also 
give the opposite sense which is positive, e.g. »IT8 dost thou eat. 

In Hindi also *11 is used in the same way. Gujrati has W and 
used in the same sense. But Bhojpuri uses 5 instead. Babu Bijoy 
Chandra Mazumdar, however, is of opinion that this HT is only another 
form of Sanskrit 5. Then of course the negative sense does not at all 
come in. 

In the interrogative sentence f the implies that 

the thing is not bad, the real form should be ? “ Is the 

thing bad ? ” In Ea.stern Hindi we find a similar use in ‘rest- 
less’ for Sanskrit (Hoernle, Comparative Grammar 0/ the Qaudian 

Languages, p. 95 ). But in Bengali the original negative sense is 
preserved as is illustrated in the following lines : — 

aisira 

Sometimes nervousness and superstition cause indirect expression. 
Small-pox is referred to as (cf. ‘ the favour of the 

goddess, Sitala, the cooler’), a snake at night as ^1^1 (lit. creeper), a 
ghost as (lit. God) and .so forth. Cf. the common Greek name 

for the Furies, Eumenides or the well-disposed ones. 

Elevation of Meaning. 

The contrary of the process of deterioration is what mav be called 
Elevation of meaning. Just as rising in the physical, moral and social 
world is more difficult than falling, so also is the case here. Instances 
of the degradation are very numerous but those of elevation are com- 
paratively rare. 

Some words from Sanskrit have assumed an elevated sense in 

Bengali. The word is an example. It is defined in Sanskrit 

as, 
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Tf^vj w^fi ii 

(Cf. ?%*r used in the B.J'. in the sense of strength.) 

This practically implies ^TUif^r is the term for all sorts of heinous crimes 
imaginable, murder, theft, rape, haughtiness and falsehood. But 
strangely enough it has come in Bengali to exclusively mean ‘ noble 
courage. ’ 

5tt 5t? =5fT^r 

We rather add the prefix (viz. ) to denote rashness, etc. 

is also occasionally found. In Gujrati is used in both the 

senses. 

originally meant ■ old rag ’ (cf. PSW*; 

Pali = Oriya = Now it means 

an entire piece of good cloth. Here the law of restriction also works. 

has a similar history. In Sanskrit it means ‘fear’ (cf. 
^*HT=Trw?^T TjJTT^iUJT. 5ErT?;t!5^B!|. In old Bengali books like 

Kavindra and Shrikaran Nandi’s Makabharafas the word is used in its 
original sense of ‘fear,’ e.g. ligil In modern 

Bengali it has the meaning ‘ respect.’ The respect inspires fear 
perhaps. 

was used to denote ‘beautiful’ or ‘foolish,’ cf. 

— Uttarnrnmacarita, Act III. 

(foolish) p. 27). In old 

Bengali we find the word used also in its original literal sense ; c*rf^ ?TSjl 
^5 ?’C?t (swooned) In modern Bengali the word is exclusively 

used in file good sense — 

’’(TR 

C5C? «ITf^ (charmed) JiitTR— 

JIT s C^Ttl JfiSICJTR, (fond) 

ac«l^ ‘^TSr^t p. L’4o. 

Words like as in ®T^ (striking knowledge), etc. 

which have been given elsewhere may be taken as illustrations of this 
law, only in that particular context. 

Some words while being used as equivalents for English words 
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have come to acquire an elevated sense through misapplication, e.g. 
‘ obliged ’ (lit. pained), cf . sf Nm I 

Concretion and Abstraction of Meaning. 

These are two allied processes. The process of concretion takes 
place when an abstract word, instead of keeping its abstract sense, 
instead of remaining the exponent of an action, a quality or a state, 
becomes the name of a material object. 

Sometimes the modified word preserves both the meanings, e.g. 
as in 'Rsig') to partake of the food offered by the inviter, but 
in f^5rs«i the abstract sense ‘ invitation ’ is retained. 

The abstract idea is sometimes forgotten, the material signification 
alone surviving, e.g. (formerly also denoted now means 

crowd — Cefff CT means ‘lines of descendants.' 

harem (lit. confinement), means ‘enemy.’ 

“ fw.5I ?’r.ci 

fvfS Cijr.ci II 

I «(5's^lf5r^, Basionati ed.. p. 34fi.) 

srTf® + seems to have meant originally ‘birth.’ Now it 
means genus, .species, caste, race, etc., e.g. ^T^T^ls^lfs, 

etc. 

The opposite phenomenon abstraction takes place when words 
denoting concrete things gradually eome to be used in an abstract 
sense. (forehead) now means ‘ fate.’ The word ‘ heart ’ is 

now used in its figurative sense 

■siTstTK ‘sJl5( i)1 (cf. ‘ to take heart ’). 

In old Bengali we find the word used in its concrete sense — 

C^<t C’ltg c’iBl i 

‘NTSW CsH II— p. 6. 

'2f<*|Sf I 

^ 1! — p. 58. 

VfTf5 I — ^61 I 

The word retains both its concrete and abstract sense but in 
the case of the word the concrete sense is altogether gone. 

is used in its concrete sense only, e.g. CT i 

Here it means ‘ landed property ’. In old Bengali however it is seen to 
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be used in an abstract sense. — ‘ Who can 

describe the prosperity of Navadvipa ? ’ Cf. f%^'?f=country (in Sans- 
krit). 

The phrase (lit. the broadness of chest) now means 

‘ courage ’ ; ^ 

'siTW? srrc^i 'siistt? 

'SItfsf 5(1 ?’C5( (fi5[f^ 'SIfSJtg I 

W^sl probably originally meant the collection of gods, now it means an 
individual god. The quality of a god is now denoted by the word 5 
in Bengali. 

The abstract noun forming suffix gives us the words (habi- 
tation), (clotlies), etc. which are examples of concretion. 

Instances may be multiplied in this way. We shall now close the 
chapter with the remark that abstraction becomes rather frequent alone 
with the progress of language and the advancement of civilization. 

Bestriclion of Meaning. 

Our languages are condemned to a perpetual lack of proportion 
between the word and the thing. Expre.ssion is sometimes too ivide, 
sometimes too narrow. We do not notice this want of accuracy because, 
for the speaker, expression adapts itself to the thing through the cir- 
cumstances, the place, the moment and the obvious intention of the 
discourse. At the same time the attention of the hearer, who counts 
for half in all languages, goes straight to the thought behind the word, 
without dwelling on its literal bearing, and so restricts or extends it 
according to the intention of the speaker.” 

The real cause of disproportion between the name and the thing is 
the nature of the verbs. The roots which are properly called "STTg in 
Sanskrit are the ” essential and capital ” part of our languages. Nouns 
and adjectives are mostly derived from them. The subjects, object or 
instruments of an action may be formed from the same verb, which of 
course has its own general signification. So the special forms derived 
from it must become restricted in meaning by usage. The verb denotes 
something like an abstract idea — the name of the action. The absence 
of roots of general ideas in some primitive and savage speeches is to be 
noted. Thus several words are formed out of the same verb as one 
by one they become limited in meaning ; the same source is drawn 
upon and other new words are formed which again in their course be- 
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come restricted in meaning and thus the process goes on. 

all belong to the root f ‘to be', means ‘anxiety’, '«r^1 ‘to 

think ’ and »R ‘ feeling 

This phenomenon of restriction is perhaps the most interesting 
and at the same time instructive side of semantics, there is hardly any 
profe.ssion or any state of life whicli does not use the general words of 
the languaLm to its own advantage and gives them a peculiar impress 
of their own, making them restricted in meaning. 

The more advanced the civilisation of a nation ” as Breal points 
out. ‘‘the more varied are these Restrictions of meaning.” The word 
SF! to a soldier means ' a bullet to a tailor ‘ a ball of thread to a boy 
‘ a marble ’ and so on. 

Words uhicii formerlj' denoted a whole clas.s may gradually come 
to mean merely a particular portion of that class. denoted all sorts 
of animals (cf. *ZJTTk Amam.) but it now means deer only. 

The re.striotion is found even in Hauskrit. The history of the English 
word ’deer' is also similar. In Persian ninrgh CsfR'>| ) means ‘bird,’ 
a winged creature, but in Bengali we use the word in a restricted 
sense, namely ‘cock' lof. O.E. fiigol—biid > fowl). is used to 

denote the weaker <ex. its literal meaning is ‘ one who has no strength,’ 
and to man the woman was pre-eminently weak, whom they were to 
protect, e.g. V',; ■^=5*41 ), similarly 

etc. The Bengali dialectal word now means a labourer. It 
is same as (cf. colloquial, ; the very form is found in its 

general sen.se of ‘ man ’ in some of Asoka's Erliets ; % WT 

(Jaugad, 2nd Edict), 

The most universal necessaries of life had often very general names 
at the beginning. This is found in other languages also. 

(cf. iT3i> »T*) which i.s our staple food, lit. means 
‘that which is eaten.’ was originally the .same as - wealth’ 
( y ). (drass is called by the most general name ‘ that which 

is eaten ’ ( v 'RH ). 

Sometimes it is found that the various meanings of a word grow 
obsolete excepting on-’ and it goes down to future ages with the. mean- 
ing which alone has survived. The word is a case in point. It 

was originally used to mean any relation : 

(Uttararumacarita, Act IV). “ Here is your esteemed relation, 
the chief of the race of the Janakas.’" Here the word is used literally in 
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the sense of connection.’ But now in Bengali is used only in 
the sense of wife’s brother. In Gujarati as in Sanskrit denotes 

‘ any relation ’ but in Hindi it has been restricted to one ‘ by marriage,’ 

. and is used in the restricted sense of brother-in-law may be 
noted in this connection. (Cf. German Schwager and Schwagerschaft, 
relationship by marriage.) ^fs and rrr-^ are now restricted to mean the 
cloth worn respectively by male and female persons. But formerly 
tliey used to denote cloths worn by either a man or a woman. 

’ifgsl -( p. 24.) 

yfg?! C^ITfta S frlft 1 

C^r?r? I ( p. 287. ) 

.Marathi Vt?!?; < means ‘ washed garment,’ in Hindi denotes 
both the kinds, in Bengali means a Hindustani nautch girl only 
(cf. ^it^fTS). The word originally means any respectable lady, 
coming most likely from Wi; ‘mother’ as Pandit VidhuSekhara Sastri 
suggests; cf. Marathi Trywft' = wife and is used in that sense even now 
in Rajputana, Maharashtra and Gujarat, e.g. 

etc. also means a mistress in these languages, but that is not the 
general acceptation of the term. In Bengali the word has only one 
meaning, viz : ‘ nautch-girl ’. is often used in the sense of 

• joke ’ in Bengali — 

tu c<! ! 

‘«tai 1 — 

But Hindi has retained the original sense, ‘show.’ in old Bengali 

meant ‘ hair ’, now it means ‘ matted hair ’ only. 

c^-nn-fc-f rtf'll c^'51 

^^191 9Tf% I — p. 346. 

5ft0 (ff® f(f?n frc5 BTc^i 1 — p. 102. 

The restriction of meaning in synonymous words is sometimes very 
peculiar, and (lit. endovi^ed with ^ or fortune) were original- 

Iv used without distinctiDn before names of persons, e.g. 

(Ramaijana). Now in Bengali is used 

only before the names of younger people. and #1^ meant the same 
thing. 9^*)^ means now only a special preparation of milk. In some 
A 46 
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cases the synonym extends and contracts itself by just so much the 
domain of its companion. and were originally synonyms. 

Now is reserved for ‘ kinsmen ’ and means ‘ relations by 

marriage ’. 

A word may receive a particular impress from a partieular class of 
people and emerge with a restricted meaning, e.g. ?f?f5r means 
and only ; and denotes not any five kinds 

of spices but only csifs, and si’c:!. The words 

(commonly sfsg?) and being used in connection with Vaishnavism 

have acquired a peculiar significance. The particular festivity of the 
Vaishnavas in which cooked food is indiscriminately distributed amongst 
the people assembled is called The word literally means a 

‘ great festivity ’ and in Sanskrit it is alwavs used in that sense, 
the Sanskrit meaning of which is ‘reciting’ or ‘singing,’ is used to 
denote a particular kind of singing of God’s name by a procession of 
Vaishnavas. 

At other times it is found that a word changes its meaning and 
becomes restricted in sense on account of the influence of some histori- 
cal event. which used to denote Sanskrit (or dress ; cf. 

Marathi or Apabhram&a Hindi, or ifi?, N=7y) took with 
Vaishnavism the special meaning, ‘dress of a Vaishnava.’ “Once im- 
pressed with the seal of religion, all other usages came to an end.” 

?[S?1 now means ‘ to become a Vaishnava.’ In old Bengali the meaning 
‘ dress ’ is found : — 

:sjfsT?1 '5fT'>W 

1 

— Parisat Ed., p. 141. 

The use of the word in the same sense in modern Bengali is only acci- 
dental, the speaker trying to transfer the association in another similar 
field. 

(lit c^*f — s 

5T? ^ (?t Ult ! 

C^5(S[ p. 199. 

Sometimes the vulgar form of a word is used in a restricted sense 
while the learned form retains the general signification, e.g. C^V\ in the 
sense of cloud is used by the ordinary folk, while the original 
means ‘ god ’. In poetry wsi is even now used in the sense of cloud. 
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^ 

'S<p 'm !5!W I 

— p. 14. 

-sillt faf«t 5t^1, 

(Tf9i sfr<)i I 

— ^t5lf5, p. 29. 

In our every day language we use a large number of words in their 
restricted sense, which use varies according to time and place and leaves 
no durable traces. The word means to all country folk the nearest 
town. We had a maid servant who came from a village near Berham- 
pur, which to her was the town par excellence. But even when she was 
in our house at Krishnagar, which was as good a town as Berhampur. 
she always meant Berhampur by using the word »(?^. London is the town 
in England. In Krishnagar College the word is used to denote the 
Principal, who is the only European on the staff at present (1920), 
(cf. the use of the word itself, when it means an Englishman or 
European). ?T41 (father) (kitchen) etc. are used in the sense of 

proper nouns in individual families. 

E.vpansion of Meaning. 

“ Expansion of meaning is the counterpart of what wc have just 
been observing. It may be thought surprising to find two movements 
in opposite directions existing simultaneously. But we must note that 
the cause is not the same in both cases ; while restriction depends, as 
has been seen, on the fundamental conditions of language, expansion 
has an exterior cause : it results from the events of history.” 

A thing is given a particular name after some of its prominent 
characteristics. This characteristic may retire into the background 
and even be wholly forgotten. Then the name may come to denote the 
whole class instead of designating a particular kind, e.g. is a black 
liquid for writing (from black). Now the word means all sorts of 
fluids for writing ; even the combination is found to denote 

‘ red ink.’ ftnrr^ in Hindi has a similar history, Pers. siyah is black, 
is I’ed ink (or more commonly ; Av. suxra, Pers. 

surkh, red : cf. ) . 

An action or thing may be given a name first on account of its 
association with a particular circumstance which may be only casual. 
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But afterwards the particular association which occasioned the giving 
of the name may be quite forgotten and the word comes to acquire a 
general meaning. originally meant “ a prologue or prelimin- 

ary verses in praise of Gour (Shri Chaitanya) in the collection of Vais- 
nava verses.” The word means “anything said or even done at the 
beginning.” It is used almost as an equivalent of ‘ introduction ’ but 
generally in a deriding tone. 

Sometimes proper names are used by people in the sense of the 
genus to which the thing belonged. Tlui word ’tT® from the Ganges, 
is an example. It is used for any river (even in Ceylon), e.g. 

sri •<751 Krai'S \sfa. The word is similarly used in 
-Marathi to designate big and probably holy rivers like God.avari, 
Krishna, Kaveri, etc. A woman in Sangli, as Gune points out. will 
always say when she only means— etc Here the 

idea is to ascribe to the Krishna equal holiness with the Ganges. A 
village woman, asked the name of the little stream near the village, 
will always say q??1. The word ) is used to denote a distant 

(iountry in p. 49 perhaps on account of the distance of 

Lanka from here. 

frf® 511 I 

c^if? sn II 

( gtfs a 

511 5ifs r<i Ci^ II ) 

In the Bengali phrase in ‘ ^ 5il ’ the same 

sense seems to have entered. 

The word discloses a very interesting history. The origin of 

the word has differently been traced by different scholars. Mr. 
Jogesh Chandra Roy derives it from English ‘ Frank while Moulavi 
Sahidullah from Persian Firangt. Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi 
says: “the European word ‘Frank’ in the sense of inhabitant of 
Western Europe was used in Turkish and .Arabic as 
Faranj (in Arabic) etc. whence comes Persian whence 

Hindi from which comes Bengali {Sahitya Pari sat Patrika, 

Vol. XXV, 1.) Whatever might be the origin of the word its original 
meaning in Bengali was ‘ Portugeese pirates,’ then ‘ their children by 
Indian women,’ and now ‘ Eurasians ’ generally. Even it is sometimes 
used to denote ‘ Europeans ’ also ; cf. s®5i1 ®T®^1 '^rtsil 
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^ ) ; cf. also Persian Firangistan. In Bombay the native 
Christians of Goa are called Firangl. 

The familiar word csrc9 shows another case of expansion. It 
originally denoted ‘ mother ’ and we have it on the authority of Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen ( s p. 2.57) that it is even now 

used in the same sense in the form by the people of Ujanpur. 

Tippera. In old Bengali and Hindi the more original form signifies 
‘mother’; cf. Bejoy Padmapurdiia. siT? and gives us 

OT? which now means ‘ daughter.’ whence ‘ woman ’ in general. Pecu- 
liarly enough OT? in Raniganj means ‘wife.’ Compare the forms 
and used to denote _‘ woman.’ 

the first weekly in Bengali of considerable eirculation, and 
( hurricane lantern) — pt'rhaps the first of its kind to be in- 
troduced — are still u.sed by the people in remote villages, in the sense 
respectively of 'newspaper' and ‘lantern’ in general; cf. Marathi 
novel, Hindi Tl*t^'^l^t = a romance, a wondrous tale ; cf. 
o< 7 re=Uigur tribe of Turks, turn Turk—' become Mahomedan.’ 
;S’araceH=iMahomedan, etc. 

We call a measure by the name of some object which in some way 
resembles it in dimension,s (one cubit), (one chain) etc. are 

examples. So also a ‘pen' originally of feather (the Latin word for 
‘ pen ’ is penna connected with the Latin pinna, feather) is now used 
for any writing instrument and may be even a ‘ steel -pen ’. Cf. German 
StaM-feder, French plume. 

Words e.xpressive of conceptions of time are transfer) ed to concep- 
tions of space and vice versa, as — 

5^ 'SITC’T I 

*!^TS "SITSIT^ Ib. 

and fitful ^1% — Ib., p. 63. 

Here means ‘ fore ’ in the first two, and ‘ early,’ in the last 

sentence. 

Words which in their proper sense denote sensual and corporeal 
ideas only, are transferred to the denotation of ideas spiritual and 
intellectual, e.g. 'siTln ‘soul’ originally meant ‘breath’ whence body, 
etc. Cf. 55rr(*lTt% tr^SRrnilfT ; also German almen ‘ to 

breathe,’ Grk. druos ‘vapour.’ 

Words which properly denote one species only are fallaciously 
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given a wider extension in meaning, e.g. as in (whale), f5*f% sit? 

(lobster), etc. 

We make proper names pass into class names as when we speak 

C<fC*l ft^ ’ftft? ‘ a thousand Gandhis are now required in 

the country.’ 

Sometimes the word denoting the male sex is used for the whole 
class — male and female. c*lt'fal signifies both male and female horses. 
But when any special distinction is meant we say sitf*! (a female 
horse). In Gujarati has its feminine in which is also some- 

times found in the vocabulary of our village people in the form of 

cfc. are used for both the sexes. All this is due generally 
to familiarity. 

The opposite process is also met with, the name for the female sex 
may denote the whole class, e.g. (squirrel, fern.), (hen), etc. 

In Gujrati the feminine (f^§T^) is used to denote ‘ cat ’ while in 

Bengali the masculine form is used. is used in Gujrati for boys 
and girls alike, there being no degraded sense; the word is used also as 
a term of abuse in Bengali. We see the word ^511 lit. ‘ girl ’ used to 
signify a boy in Old Bengali, e.g. •?TC'5 C5Tsrl 

p. 5) ; 5rf<l ^511 I Even now 

the word is used in this sense in Hindi. The form is a decayed one 
from 

A number of words in feminine gender are used in connection with 
males, probably originally by females themselves. CfC^ (a boy as 

gentle as Lakshml) is as right as C*ir9 (a girl as gentle as Lakshmi). 
Even (good, fern.) is used in a similar way ; cf. >1^ CfC®l, ^ 
etc. ; also <1^1 ?C5r J.A.S.B., 1878, 

p. 14). 

'5Tt (brother) is used as a form of address amongst themselves by 
the women of West Bengal especially. In Eastern Bengal (sister) 
is rightly used. 

Compound words often acquire an expanded sense. The reason is 
that when the words are linked together, the mind perceives the com- 
bination as a whole and does not pay attention to the meanings of the 
component parts ; e.g. (lit. the son of a king) now means 

a whole tribe. 

The word c*fW^ ( ) originally signified ‘ a shed for cows 

It is now used for any similar shed, e.g. C’tW®! ‘ a shed for sheep ’. 
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“Sanskrit means a stable for horses, although is a com- 

pound containing the word ift cow ” (Breal), 

Sometimes the use of a word is extended from one profession to 
another. 5t? is literally cultivation of the soil, but the use of the term 
in connection with fishery as 51TC^<( 5T^ (pisciculture) is perfectly current 
now. 

Another kind of allied extension is found in the use of words in 
metaphorical sense. C>rrsi (straight) may be used in C^TSfl (straight 
way), ^“*11 (straight word), *1^ (straight mind) and STT^II in 
5IT«(1 (the top of a tree), srr^n (the head of a village), siT'^TI (the 

end of a pen), etc. Idiomatic uses of verb roots would come under 
this, e.g. ’iirsai (to ruin), (to fear), «(fS91 (to take bribe) 

etc. 

Words are also frequently transferred from one department of 
sensation to another, (sweet memory) does not remind us of 

the original use of the word sfl? ‘ sweet (to the taste) ’ in connection 
with material substances. Words like etc. are used in the various 
domains of our senses as fjil (sweet word), (sweet smell), fjjl 

(sweet taste), fir^ (sweet touch) and so on. 

Expansion takes place when we call a part of one object after the 
part of another object which corresponds to it in appearance, etc. We 
talk of (the neck of a bottle), (the tail of a kite), 

sfs (the bed of a river), C6T^ (the eye of a potato). 

As pointed out by Gune, Yaska in his Nirukta notices a similar 
process and derives as 

^ l*t Here is some expansion due to association by 

similarity. is ‘ foot,’ then ‘ part,’ as part of a book, etc. cf. Nirukta 
qr?: anWifftTi;: I (ii. 7.1. ) 

This brings us to the close of this chapter. As Prof. Strong points 
out the great number of phenomena occurring under this head renders 
it hard to classify them : so only a few of marked peculiarity are 
mentioned here. 

Transference of Meaning. 

As Prof. Whitney points out, all sorts of meaning change can be 
summed up under two he.ads : Generalisation and Specialisation. Trans- 
ference of meaning takes place under both the circumstances. Illustra- 
tions of this have already been met with in previous chapters. Here we 
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want to deal with cases which for their peculiarity and importance 
deserve special notice. 

This kind of change in meaning, as may be already noticed, i-s 
caused by the transference of the idea to what is connected with the 
fundamental conception of the word by some relation of place, or time, 
or cause. 

The phenomenon takes place when a part is substituted for the 
whole or the eflfect for cause. Wlien we say ^nr.si? 

‘ all the grey heads oi the village must hold consultation 
jointly ’ ; here sisfi is substituted for the whole man. Again in 
Bengali means ‘ sw<“at,’ it is derived from ('^^) ‘ heat ’ of which ‘ sweat 
is the effect. Gujarati and Hindi u.sc the word in its original sense 
also. It may be noticed heie that the word which comes through 
Persian (cf. Avestan gardma viliieh is again the same as ( ) means 
‘ heat ’ in Bengali, 

Names are given to objects from some prominent features with 
which they are commonly connected, e.g. ‘ police.’ xnJTfs 

is used by Parsis for ‘ priests ’, poifu, lit. ‘ bearded,’ is used for French 
soldiers. 

Name of tlie country is used to denote the people, e.g. 

STIR 

ctf*) I— p. 73. 

here ct)? denotes ‘the people of Gaud (Bengal),’ cf. 

— Mrcchakalika. 

Writings are denoted by the name of their authors e.g. 51^1^', etc. 

The different kinds of change may follow each other and unite. 
A is a wind instrument which may be, but is not commonly, made 
of bamboo ( ). The name may equally apply to an instrument 

made of other materials. Wo may compare the semantic history of 
‘pen,’ which has been already noticed. 

It frequently happens that some idea foreign to the essence of a 
word and connected with it merely by accident, becomes absorbed into 
its signification as a mere accessory ; and this is then thought of as the 
proper meaning, the primary meaning being forgotten. is a kind 

of boat used in Noakhali and other places in East Bengal, in which rice 
is carried. Hence the word came to mean the particular kind of rice 
imported from East Bengal. Even now the word ^T^T^T, i.e. a kind 
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of rice produced in Radh in West Bengal, resembling balam is gaining 
currency. sjctu is supposed to be the name of a mountain in Southern 
India. The name is transferred to the wind blowing from the south, 
e.g. and 'si’fagi 

f2|?l^5r ^fsr — •fflii, 3rd. ed., p. 28. Urdu (cf. Eng. horde) 

in Turkish means ‘ camp whence ‘ the language of the Turkish 
camp whence again comes the meaning ‘ the Persianised Hindi ’. The 
word in the sense of military camp is U'Cd in Bharatchandra’s 

work Mdnasirnha {Basumati ed., p 114), in which the poet dcscribe.s 
a flood that destroyed a considerable portion of Mansingh’s army— 

C’fsi I- 

“Thousands of men were drowned and the urudu bazar (i.e. the 
bazar attached to the military camp) with all its goods lay under- 
water ”. 

"siTSTT'lir which literally nieams •'mucus-bag” (corresponding to the 
globe-cells in the gastro-intestinal tract) is now used in the sense of 
‘ dysentery ’. lit. the lines of names printed on a piece of cloth, 

means the cloth itself. which is a kind of sweet-meat much 

liked by Bengali children, received its name from Lady Canning whose 
husband is still held in revered memory for his ‘ clemency.’ To take 
fst 'Sg means to take an anti-malarial mixture prepared by D. Gupta. 
The inventor of Batliwala’s Ague Mixture was himself given the name 
of ' Ague-mixture ’ ! 

The name of the material of which a thing is composed is used to 
denote the thing itself, e.g. (wire, telegraph), 

(Government Promissory Notes), 

^6 means the ‘ stone of a fruit’: it is transferred from Prakrit 
Sanskrit 3li%I which means ‘ bone ’. 

There are a good many words in Bengali which come from Sanskrit 
but with their meanings sometimes completely changed. A list of 
such words has been given in a separate place. in Sanskrit 

means but in Bengali it means ‘ enjoyment ’. In the Taitf. 

Up. it means a special kind of religious ecstacy ’. We find in the 
Brdhmanas and Katydi/ana Sraufa Siitra the use of the word in the 
Bengali sense : “ Read the and pleasure will come ’. 


Aitare^a BrZihniana -1). 
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This is a rejoinder of the Adhvaryu-priest in answer to the Hotr- 
priest’s request for permission while reading Sastras. 

Even within the same language this phenomenon is seen. The 
following examples will show how and have changed their 

meanings. 

(scattered) p. 142 : riow'5lTf«1 means 

■ overwhelming ’. 

Site? i 

(weep) ?lt% i;— p. 157 : 

but now means ‘mercy’. 

Metaphor. 

'■ Unlike the preceding causes, which work slowlj' and impercepti- 
bly, Metaphor changes the meaning of words arid creates new expres- 
sions on the spur of the moment. It is born from the instantaneous 
glimpse of a similarity between two objects or two acts. If it be 
accurate or picturesque, or even if it merely fill a gap in the vocabulary, 
its adoption is assured. But the metaphor remains such at its outset 
only ; soon the mind becomes accustomed to the image ; its very 
success causes it to pale ; it fades into a representation of the idea 
scarcely more coloured than the proper word.” 

We use comparisons metaphorically which are at once suggested 
to our mind — e.g. when we sa}'^ (Tir^ we mean ‘ the 

man is straight (in his ways as it were like a stick),’ ‘ his intelligence is 
sharp (as an arrow' which can at once penetrate a thing,’ ‘ the superior 
whose wisdom is weighty,' and so forth. 

When a man does not speak more than wha t is necessary and that, 
too, thoughtfully we say when a man does a thing 

in a calculating spirit we say c.n cyc’T CTC’I lit. ‘ he walks measuringly . ’ 

There is a kind of metaphorical use, which, as we have already 
seen, is a prolific source of expansion of meaning. Words which are 
used in connection with a particular organ of sense are often transfer- 
red from one department of sensation to another, e g. the sensations of 
sight into the domain of hearing, the ideas of taste into the domain of 
touch and so on. Illustrations are “fg? (deep sound), ^«I1 (sweet 
word), 5(5? ’ffe (sweet memory), (high sound), etc. 

Adjectives which are used chiefly in connection with persons are 
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transferred to inanimate objects also and are thus used in a metaphori- 
cal sense, e.g. (a blind well), (a blind pond), etc. 

Phrases are sometimes used in a metaphorical sense, a touch of 
irony being implied therein, A person may be (from a crane 

who assumed piousness to kill frogs), or (a wet cat full of 

wrath but seemingly quiet), (handwriting like that of gods, the 

implied meaning being ‘ bad handwriting ’), (pretending wisdom 

and authority like the uncle, father’s elder brother), (jail, ht. 

father-in-law’s house) are used in an ironical meaning with reference 
to persons and things. 

Terms of endearment such as : CHf'tl, sR, (hf- gold, jewel, 

wealth, moon) are examples of metaphorical use. Sometimes words 
with a bad sense used as terms of endearment lose their opprobiousness, 
o-g- ^ ( <lit. ‘ corrupted,’) usually merely ‘ naughty,’ (lit. mad). 

Terms of abuse such as the names of animals like (monkey), 

(baboon), ^fr^n ^a 3 s), > 55 ? (hog), |C51 (mole), etc. are used in a 
metaphorical sense. Only animals marked by some peculiar opprobious- 
ness are selected for this purpose. This is the case in all languages. 

No one uses the words c^fsi, ^[<5 and the like in this way. But 
in Skt. we get etc. Sometimes even good words acquire bad 

meanings by being constantly used as terms of abuse e.g., •ffs'l (lit. 
wife’s brother), (lit. son), (lit. other), c^fgc^lT^ (lit. small man). 

Sometimes a whole historical perspective is discovered in a meta- 
phor as in 5T5[?Ti:5I (to live in perfect peace and safety as in the 

kingdom of Rama), (to tell the truth half-heartedly just as 

Yudhisthir did), (the happening of a destructive event 

like that of the burning of Lanka by Hanuman). 

The special characteristics of different nations are shown in some 
of their metaphors, Bengali and German Vaterland perhaps 

show the feminine tenderness of our imagination and the masculine 
nature of the German way of thinking. 

Polysemia. 

“ The new meaning of a word, whatever it may be, does not make 
an end of the old. They exist alongside of one another. The same 
term can be employed alternately in the strict or in the metaphorical 
sense, in the restricted or in the expanded sense, in the abstract or in 
the concrete sense. In proportion as a new signification is given to a 
word, it appears to multiply and produce fresh examples, similar in 
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form, but differing in value.” Breal calls this phenomenon of multipli- 
cation Polysemia, from ttoMs, ‘numerous’ and arjfxelov, ‘signification.’ 
“ All the languages of civilised nations,” Breal further remarks, “have 
their part in it. The more meanings a term has accumulated, the 
more it may be supposed to repre.sent the various sides of intellectual 
and social activity. The manifold meanings of a word show the pi’o- 
portionate advancement of culture.” 

The word which comes from agriculture is equally connected 
with philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, economics, philology, etc. 
It means First Cause, capital, original text, root, price etc., e.g. 

(First Cause) ■aSTsi (capital) 

511? — (original text) (root); 

?f>i, sfT^I 5(5 (settles the price) ^Tf?— 5 

The word s(T^ has similarly a lot of meanings. It signifies God, 
the five elements, ingredient, vitality, semen, nature, root, metal and 
80 forth. In music it denotes what is called as f?, *t, etc., and 
with the Buddhists it means ‘ relic ’ as the tooth-relic of the 

Buddha and so forth. 

The surroundings and context of a word pre-determine its mean- 
ing. If we sec the word wiitten on a door, say in the Bahgiya 

Sakitya Parisat, we will think only of the ‘secretary’ of the Parisat. 
But if the same word be seen on a signboard in the Bengalee office, we 
will think only of the ‘editor’ of the paper. If we hear the word 
(Head Assistant) in a business firm we would never think of the barris- 
ter’s clerk, who is also called by the same name. 

It may be asked why a confusion of ideas does not arise in our 
minds when we use a word, which is possessed of several meanings- 
The answer is that when we use such a word, we do have before our 
mind only the idea which is required in the context, the other meanings 
not at all appearing in our consciousness for the time being. The little 
Bengali word isl as a result of ‘ phonetic decay ’ has come to acquire a 
large number of meanings coming from various sources. Yet in the 
following sentences it does not at all give us any trouble to make out 
the meaning. In ^ (from Prakrit cl’f, Sanskrit ), 

C?«?1 (from Sanskrit cfTC; cf. C^lfW r.ifg ‘sr? — p 57), ‘Si CffS?! 
(from Sanskrit ciTg), ^1 (from Arabic Id ) — the meanings are 

easily understood from the very context. 
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The different meanings of the word are apparent in the follow- 
ing : — 

C'i^f ( Togfa-austerities) ; 

^TSj (?iT5f (auspicious moment) 'siTCg ; 

and C'lT^T (addition) FTS. 

One sound may denote several ideas. “ A new acceptation is 
equivalent to a new word.” Each time the word is used in a different 
sense, it serves practically as an altogether new word, though the out- 
waid form is the same. So a word is required to be repeated when it 
is used successively in two different meanings. 

^ canto IV. 

In poetry the same word is sometimes used in different meanings 
and is even allowed to rhyme with itself. 

^SI51S (lotus) ' 

(Brahma, the Creator) i 

The proper meaning of a word may have been long forgotten and 
the word may still be in use with an indirect meaning. in its 

strict sense which is ‘ place of slaughter ’ e.xists no longer, but it 
continues to be used as or Its old meaning is some- 

what preserved in the form sjqiii (=:»(Si»ifa)> Prakrit JT’WaraT as in §151(75^ 
the slaughter of Srimanta in JT^ITUT is used in Gu/arati 

as also in Bihari dialects as a sort of equivalent for ‘ cremation ground 
(where spirits dwell).’ 

The same word may have different meanings in the different dialects 
of a language, e.g. in East Bengal is used to mean husband, 

while in West Bengal it denotes ‘ son-in-law ’ ; CTCtt in Ranigunj signifies 
■ wife,’ elsewhere it means ‘ daughter.’ 

A word may mean the same thing in two different but cognate 
languages, while it may be u.sed in another sense in a third allied tongue, 
e.g. ‘ straight ’ in Bengali and Gujrati generally. In Hindi it means 
‘ equal.’=: Persian ‘ breast to breast.’ 

Sometimes a word possessed of two meanings becomes restricted in 
one sense, the other meaning being expressed by a new device — 

C'fi'r CTt? 5IT?-51 51^ ( cm? ) 

cm«f 1— « cmfi, p. 21 . 

Here means both love and anger as given by MAT. H. P. Sastri in his 
notes on the book, C sW )— p. 39. 
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iiW (love) (Tf? ’rs?‘i I 

^T^?1 II— C’fTf^tffJT, ^^551 . 

is now only ussd in the sense of f.WA (anger), in the sense of ‘ love ’ 
it has N? prefixed to it. But in Oriya, means anger. 

In tracing the semantic history of a word we are sometimes 
surprised to see that the word has come to mean almost the very 
opposite to that which it first signified. The word originally implied 
great respectability, then through many intermediate stages, it has 
come to mean ‘ a foppish dandy.’ 

Sometimes the same word acquires a different meaning, having 
assumed a second form in the mouth of the people, e.g. ^6, its; ; 

?t now means a class of Vaishnava mendicants, the old 

meaning which is the same as that of is seen in old Bengali and even 
in modern poetry: (4t’§-i=:4T|5l=mad) 

S(f9 — ’S . In the word may 

be taken in both the senses. C5C5 (strong), thus runs the 

proverb ; ^9 but yrcf ^ ; but in Bihari is the head of 

man. 

Sometimes a vowel change gives the new meaning in a similar 
manner, e.g. but cm 5T’^ (boiled rice) ; root, but iJ^Tl radish, 

just as in Gujarati also. ^fsis, etc. are different words, made by 

(he addition of different prefixes to the same root. 

In some cases the change of accent gives a new meaning to a word. 
This is to be met with in all languages. In the Vedic language 
kripdna means ' misery ’ but kripand with accent on the last syllable 
means ‘ miserable ’ (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 1150 g., p. 427) : so 
also kdr-ana means ‘ deed ’, but kar-and is ‘ active ’. (Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar for Students, p. 255). Cf. Indra-satru and Indra-Sdtru. In 
Bengali means ‘ sugar,’ but it is used to mean ‘ know ’ as a verb 
with a change of accent. Of course, it should be noted here that though 
the form is the same, the sources of the word are different, denotes 
both ‘ fall ’ and ‘ read ’ but with a variation of accent. 'simH 
^rf’sT— here the two words nfia and ’fT’il have different accents, the first is 
a noun, the second a verb.'*” 

Similarly the pronominal particle gets different values according 
as it is accented or unaccented. Mr. Dvijendra Nath Tagore has 

20 These observations reler to the pronunciation of the Nadia District where tlie 
standard dialect is spoken. 
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pointed this out very clearly 'Sififft?'!, i«?). He makes 

out the distinction thus. is not accented in connection with 
questions relating to verbs or adjectives, e.g. ? (have you 

taken your food ?), ^f*r fV atqiS ? (are you a Brahmana ?). But it is 
accented in connection with questions relating to objects, e.g. 

) 1 (what have you eaten 1 ) . 

A Special Cause of Polysemia. 

“A very frequent cause of Polysemia, which evades foresight and 
classification, is abridgment. It happens for example, that of two 
words primitively associated, the one is suppressed. At this sudden 
removal the remaining term seems to change its meaning abruptly. 
In this case it would not be accurate to say that thei’e was either 
expansion or restriction. The event which has come to pass is of a 
different nature ; like an heir who becomes the sole owner of a property 
which had previously been a joint possession, the last survivor succeed.s 
to an entire idiom and absorbs its signification. When once the mean- 
ing of the two are combined, they thenceforward constitute a single 
sign. Now a sign can be cut, clipped, reduced by half, provided it is 
recognisable, it still fulfils its original function.” 

The object or the complement of a verb may be left out owing to 
constant use and the verb acquires a new signification, the meaning of 
the object or complement being present therein, e.g. 

The adjectives are also enriched by the value of an implied 
substantive ( = ’Tr^^lf%’ ), and whole phrases may be compressed intrt 
single words, e.g. used for JUf? sj — by the people familiar 

with it. It is in this way, as Breal aptly remarks, that from age to age 
words assume the meaning of lost companions. “ Without this kind of 
intussusception language would soon take undue developments.” The 
particular situation in which a word is used gives us an association of 
ideas which requires hardly anything more to make the meaning 
explicit. 

The epithet which serves to specify the idea is alone expressed — 
), ^T661 fwc?t ^^1, ^TS1 ( I 

Hence we .see a large number of adjectives turn into substantive.s 
in course of time. 

The word frequently acquires a characteristic signification in a 
particular profession or department, by absorbing into it the meaning 
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implied by its companion. in the legal vocabulary means Act 

VTII of 1S19 ; so also -^'5 is Act V of 1861 : means a Deputy 

Magistrate and Deputy Collector, in the post office it denotes the 
Deputy Post Master and so on. in a school means a teacher, 

in a railway station the station master, and in a post office, the post- 
master. 

When the hearer is conversant with the subject matter talked of, it 
is quite natural to suppress what is self ev^ident from the very nature of 
the topic, in Indian politics means the Indian national political 

organisation of the name and so on. To a student of European history 
It would mean the Vienna Congress of 1815 and it may be used by an 
.American for the American legislative body called Congress. 

Articvlated Groups. 

Language contains words which have been so long united by usage, 
that, for our intelligence, they no longer exist separately. These are 
called .■irliculated Groups by Break Their importance in syntax is very 
great. There is no language without a certain number of these. 

“The most of men make use of them without having ever given 
them a thought. Everybody knows that the word, in its isolated state, 
has no very clear existence in the popular consciousness, and that it is 
apt to join on to that which precedes or follows it.” 

The Articulated Groups taken as a whole have a special meaning 
which their component parts do not give, ( = ?ir5i in 

Bengali means ‘ bad,’ e.g. si?' But when the literal meaning 

is emphasised the words are juxtaposed otherwise (".Jf 5ii pfpf 

(lie’ will take whatever price he wishes), 

( sT5l SI frcsi ) are other examples. In Gujarati ( Tf M ) is used 
ill a similar manner meaning ‘ I say that.’ 

These Groups sometimes contain forms which are not otherwise 
used in the ordinary languages, e.g. "swr?, etc. 

These groups also pass from one language to another for their apt- 
ness, e.g. ch? have gained currency in Bengali 

from Hindi through Anglo-Indian English where also they are used. 

Examples of the Articulated Groups are not many. Those current 
III Bengali are given above. 

Compound Nouns. 

‘‘The formal aspect of the question of composition of nouns have 
b en con-sidered all important up till now. The semantic aspect of the 
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question lias long hcen neglected. Tt must be borne in mind that it is 
the meaning and nothing else, which makes the compound, and which 
finally determines its form.” 

There are some combinations of terms which are scarcely thought 
of as compounds, e.g., etc. The 

mind takes cognition only of the whole without paying attention to the 
meaning of the individual parts of which these are composed, e.g. 

(Translation of a letter from 
Nawab Sirajuddowla to Drake by Rajibloehan). The combination 
is equal to f^C'5fa being supposed to be a separate 

word. This is also to be found in Rammohan Ray’s works and also in 
the My professiir of .Sanskrit, Pandit Janaki Nath 

Bhattacherjee, lately of Krishnagar College, a man of 60. coming from 
24 Pargannas. still (1920) uses the words uncompounded. 

Sometimes the first term bears the mark of an inflection yet the 
whole thing may be a compound, e.g. It is 

quite correct to say I 

As soon as the two ideas are taken as a whole, it becomes possible 
for the first term to get reduced or clipped, e.g. 

The question of the order of terms is only of minor importance, the 
usual order is that the principal word comes last and assumes the case 
inflections, the whole compound being taken as a single word. The order 
of words is generally determined by usage, e.g. 

Sometimes individual attempts may be seen to work in the subver- 
sion of the ordinary order. This is found especially in the case of 
proper nouns compounded of words which have independent values. 
Cf. proper names like and ^ and 

In Bengali theie are a few compounds the second member of which 
contains an inflection, e.g. The whole idea is so united and the 

meaning is so specialised that we decline the already inflected word just 
as it had no inflection and even the sign of the genitive is added to 
as in siq-qtqtr.q?, though qfqT? already contains the genitive inflection 
— qiqtq is already a noun before it is compounded with sq. 

In Magura, Sub-division of Je.ssore, qtqt?l is rightly used. 

There are some combinations of words in Bengali the members of 
which, if compounded, would coincide with stereotyped forms which 
mean quite a different thing ; e.g. q^jqf^, ‘ as soon as the letter is read,’ 
i.e. ‘immediately,’ but qtara qt^ ‘the .superscription of a letter.’ Cf. 
A 47 
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also and '51’5'a. The latter cannot be compounded into 

sffsiHts? which, however, would mean ‘ the maternal uncle of one’s wife 
(or husband).’ 

The Bengali double compounds like are of 

great interest from tlie semantic point of view. They cannot be done 
ju.stice to here, so we leave the subiect for the present simply mention- 
ing if . 

In Sanskrit a whole phrase may be expressed in the form of a 
compound. Thus composition is a sort of alternative course in Sans- 
krit which permits it to evade syntax almost entirely. Of course this 
is a gross abuse of the faculty, whicli brings in starving of all other 
means of expression. in S.anskrit means ‘ one who has the 

necessaries of life." fn Bengali we have a few examples, e.g. (he 

who has the word (alas) and riT (rice) in the montli) i.e.. he who is 
extremely needy. 

One wonders, as Breal points out. if there is not hidden behind the 
so-called compounds which are nothing but small phrases with fairly 
loose construction, a loss strictly regulated condition of language. 
Bengali, which is a growing language, shows the forms CW*f, 

etc., whfch may be taken as 

illustrations in point. 

Says Br6al : Whatever the length of a compound it never comprises 
more than two terms. This rule is not an arbitrary one : it arises from 
the nature of the human mind, which associates ideas in couples. It 
may chance that each of these two terms is in itself a compound. But 
it is clear that each of the two parts counts for one element only. The 
important question in such a case is to make the division at the right 
place. 

“Aristotle, taking the side of Democritus, who has held that the 
meaning of word.s is put into them by the speaker, and that there is no 
necessary connection between sound and sense, laid down that words 
‘symbolise’ objects according to the will of those who use them.” 
(Sayce in Encyclopo’dia Britannica.) 

In the time of Panini there were some grammarians who held that 
the meaning of a compound is determined by the principal word con- 
tained in it. But Panini (1. 2. 56) is against this opinion and rightly 
says that the meaning of a word is not fixed by grammatical rules but 
by usage and idiom. 
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Hoir names are given to things. 

We shall now proceed to deal with this intricate subject from the 
semantic point of view. 

“It is an undoubted fact that language designates thing.s in an in- 
complete and inaccurate manner. ‘ Incomplete ’ — since we have not 
exhausted all that can be said of the horse when we have declared it to 
be the swift animal. -Inaccurate’ — since we cannot say of the sun 
that it shines when it has set, or of the horse that it trots when it is at 
rest, or when wounded or dead.” 

When one uses the words etc., in their abstract sense 

all that is to be found in the idea is to be found also in the word. But 
if some real object, existing in nature, be taken, it will be impossible 
for language to introduce into the word all the ideas which the object 
brings before the mind. Language Is therefore compelled to make a 
selection out of all the ideas and thus gives a name which is not long in 
becoming a mere sign. e.g. (-^un, lit. that which moves in the sky), 
(earth, lit. that which is widely exten.sive), (snake, lit. that 
which moves in a zig-zig manner), (mountain, lit. that which has 
wings), etc. ; the literal meanings of these do not now arise in our 
mind. 

Names are at fir.st giv-en to thing.s after S'.nne prominent characteris- 
tics. But as soon as the mind is sati.sfied that such and such names 
could be given for such and such characteristics the names represent 
mere signs, the miml no longer giving heed to the connection between. 
Many objects are thus inaccurately named through the ignorance of 
their original authors, e.g. (motor-car, lit. a car driven by wind) 

(museum, lit. a magic house), or by .some intervening change which 
disturbs the harmony between the .sign and the thing signified, e.g. 51^, 
(book, lit. that which is knotted), (flute, lit. that which is made of 
bamboo), (cement, lit. China-clay). 

This name may .sometimes reveal a lot of intere.sting facts. It 
may reveal to us the ignorance of the people who gav-e the name, or of 
their prejudices, or it may furnish us with valuable pieces of historical 
information of which it is the voluntary depository. Examples are : 

(lit. ‘ magic-house '') is used to denote • museum ' (lit. car 

driven by wind) for • motor-car ’ ; (lit. eaters of bailey oi oatmeal) 

is used as a name for the upcountry peojile in India in a sense of 
contempt; ^|[5l (lit. one-wheeled carriag.d is used by the vil- 
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lage folk for a bicycle: and is a kind of wood of which 

boxes for kerosene arc made hut it looks as if it meant ‘ kerosene wood.’ 

The word (from Port, senhor) in Bombay means the head of 

a firm, perhaps from its association with the Portuguese in olden days. 
The following set of words reminds us of Mahomedan supremacy and 
luxury ; ft® (hut) is a ‘ Hindu ’ word, if I am permitted to use it in 
the sense of ‘ derived from Sanskritio languages ’ ; names of 

huge buildings are taken from the Mahomedan vocabulary ; ^1 (>5fT4T), 
village) is a Hindu word, ‘I?? the name for town is a Mahomedan word. 
The words of respectable address, etc , are all taken from the 

Mahomedans. 

‘ Proper names are also not beyond the pale of language. The word 
has now become a common adjective to the religious heads 
of the sect founded by Similar is the word Ocesar from 

which the German Kaiser is derived. Proper names from foreign 
languages when imported into other languages sometimes repeat the 
word giving the particular class to which a thing belongs. Thus the 
words meaning the same thing are repeated over again ; e.g. from 

Portuguese, pdo (bread), ?'>t$ = bread , malai in Dravidian 

means ‘ mountain ’, yet we add the word T%f?l which also means the 
same thing, and is now a proper noun, ‘ the Malaya Mountain.’ 

The English people similarly use ‘ Nilgiri Hills ’ (Plf<i = hill) ; ‘ Hoang- 
ho-river ’ {ho in Chinese is ‘river’); ‘ Tian-shan mountain’ (Chinese 
sAaw = mountain) ; etc. 

The real cause of this i^; that the foreigner perceives the whole 
combination as one and adds his own word to help his memory. 

The names of places and persons furnish a very interesting field for 
semantic investigation. But that remains to be dealt with indepen- 
dently as an entire subject. We shall here only notice by passing .some 
of the interesting points. 

Names of persons. — There might be no correspondence between the 
object named and the meaning of the name. A man with the name 
(lotus-eyed) may be blind, cf. (lit. a 

blind boy with tbe name lotus-eyed). A person may be called 
even after her child, has long been dead. Some of the names, 

especially nicknames, are often meaningle.ss ; e.g. etc. In 

West Bengal a name like is ordinarily reduced to which 

gives no meaning ; the East Bengal [)eople always use the preser- 
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vation is due to acccntiug on the last syllable. Other name.s like 

are shortened to etc. which give quite different 

meanings ; thus. is Siva, but is Moon. From Mr. Jogesh 

Chandra Roy we learn a Marathi gentleman took to be the 

name of a lady ! Sometimes whole phrases are used as names. When 
daughter after daughter is born to a dow'ry ridden Bengali father, he 
wishes not to have any more and gives the name to his last 

child, which means ‘ Kali, no more.’ So when children die young, the 
names (stay my jewel), or (keep him, 0, God) are 

given; so also the ^T^T^-^TC<II iit=?r»(. Cf. Puritan names like Praise-God 
Barebone. 

The names of individuals of various Indian nationalities are inter- 
esting to observe. The Bengali method gives us only the name of the 
person and the surname. Sometimes even that is not given ; e.g. 

where the last word indicates a title denoting the profession of the 
ancestors of But <if5t5gf is all right, gives the caste and the 

surname of the family to which belongs. 

The Beharis and U.P. people have names which sound incomplete 
to our ears. Only scnrg^TI? or may constitute a name which 

furnishes no information as to the caste or surname of the family. The 
names of the people of the Southern and We.stern Presidencies are per- 
haps the most complete in this respect ; a lot of information is con- 
tained in them. In the first name denotes the name of 

the person, the second that of the father, the third the surname. The 
names of Parsis sometimes go even a step further. The name of the 
person, that of his father, then that of his grandfather, and lastly the 
name of his village may all be given. The Slav names also give the 
name of the father. In Madras the name of the place is put before the 
name of the person ; e.g. cTT^t*: ^T^t, . 

The study of Bengali surnames is an interesting problem by itself. 
These surnames have come from non-Aryan, Mahomedan, Christian 
sources, besides the Aryan which furnish the majority. Some are due to 
occupations in life, others have been taken from the names of vegetables, 
fruits, animals, mu'-ical instruments and so on. 

Names of places . — Places may be named according to some jiromi- 
nent characteristics of their own. it is said, formerly consisted 

of nine islands. ( cqfq-t-^'rft ) is the name of my own place, for 

it had numerous milkmen. But the reason for whicli the name is given 
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may in couit-e of time disappear, yet tiie name continues. The village 
may still be so-called, though there may not he a single tank 
with a palm tree within its limits. 

There are several name.s of places in Bengal which mostly come 
from non-Aryan origin, have b.’come unintelligible to us, so far as their 
meanings are concerned. Example.s are ; — 

55^1, ; 

s:5lt5I, Jfiirrt?!, ; 

; 

susTgfs. I 

The endings show that there must have been some meaning com- 
mon to these names, which may be discovered r.fter careful and labori- 
ous investigations. 

Popular etymology plays a considerable part in giving names to 
things. A word or phrase borrowed from a foreign language or for any 
reason unfamiliar, a word which has no intrinsic or derivative meaning 
to the speakei . is altered by him to a word that has such a meaning. 
Mr. Gilchrist’s name was transformed into (a kind of lizard) by 

the chaprasi.s, and Mr. Mackenzie b?come.s Hospital, motor, etc., 

have turned into sra'lf it^i, etc.. our vernaculars. And thus the 
list can be swelled. 

Folk-etymology is a very mteresting subject tor investigation, in 
all languages nations revelled in giving new meanings to words. The 
Brahrnanas of the Vedas are replete with such examples. 

Laxitij in the use of irord-^. 

Under this we >hall deal with words used in a wrong way owing to 
ignorance or misapprehension. Hcri' the transfer of meaning is not 
actually meant, but the woid wrongly used gives a different meaning. 
The word is used owing to its similarity with tlu' word actually meant. 
This may either be due to form or to meaning. Illiterate or half- 
educated p’-oplc and sometimes children are found using «ords in this 
way. IMalajirojiism falls under this head. Nr-ii*! ^'.-I i — here 
is used for the more correct and more p ihte f<j-; "bitsii*! 

■' — here what is really meant is (jokei. Some- 

times learned forms being ii.sed cause confusion — ftr^ 
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1 5?^ TIIR Ai^jTg 

i£i^; I — Rf<i‘*[ r^R, -^If?!, Basumati ed., Vol. I, p. 31; 

the correct words should be vf><a ^itfri, aRIRs. ftl. Old 

Gobbo in Shakf'speare’s Merchant of Venice is guilty of such speech. As 
these people try to imitate the higher class in their manner of speaking, 
so also gentlemen try to avoid vulgarism^ hv ^^hunning certain pronun- 
ciations and thus someti?nes commit inistake^, d'he uneducated classes 
of people put in H in words where there is not any ? at all. to give 
their speech a gentlemanly form ; so the upper classes rlo at times think 
it beneiith their dignity to pronounci' certain words without ? where 
there are none; e.g. ^fST. which are frequently used for 

* and respectively. 

Half- educated Bengalis with a smattering of English often commit 
mistakes of this kind when speaking. One of my fiiends used to 
recite a sentence, though a bit artificial, yet finely illustrative of 
the point : “ WA wf*!. messenger messenger (passenger 

■siT^ passenger), enterprjsed (sur]>rised) "sr 

I'.^ICTl 15^51 apartment (oomparlment) (u'eserve (reserve) r.^^f 

privilege -i) (comfort -£) ttstn i ’■ 

Some of the following words have acquired the right of full citizen- 
ship in what is called chaste diction, though originally thiongh laxity of 
use. Their claim is now firmly established. 

A good many of these forms which are grammatically incorrect are 
used even by the best wu'iters. e.g. Ry=?l’ (abortive cloud), 
(waterless milk). Here there is no reason why the adjective.s should be 
in the feminine gender. In many places the adjectives do not follow 
the grammatical gender. This is a special tendency of the Bengali 
language, which may be compared to Dravidian in this respect. The 
declension of adjectives i.s a learned importation from Sanskrit. Now- 
a-days the idea denoted by the word seems to be the guiding factor in 
determining the gender ; e.g. C? rcyR csRI?! i — 

55fR^1, p. 1 1 1 : »T^ »ITf^ » TR Rtpics ® 

In this connection the followung u.se of may be noted, perhaps 

this is due to the oft-quoted sentence RRsft ; 

e.g i — canto IV. 

Sometimes words have their feminine forms which are unwarranted 

Hfif has also something to do with here 
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by grammar : 9-5% 5^'=l ^ s'?! I— 

p. 332) ; m] 'f5»IW I— sjVf^OT^H 

C^W.'^ { ’fWI’frj ^ ; and so on. 

The rules of comjjo.sition in compound words are sometimes 
violated, yet the forms are regarded as correct ; e.g. 
and so on. 

Nouns are used for adjectives and vice versa though wrongly : 

’511C5 ; the Eastern Bengal people use the correct form 'sitC? ; 

JlT#t (51f?f-l=evidenee)fsr^“ ; -If?) = honour) r.^r.y f5f?Tirf ; ^ 

'5IT?;?f5(j ; ^TR 7si?f»I i fa?T‘f S’^IR 1 

There are .some words in Bengali which look like pure and correct 
Sanskrit words which they never are: e.g. ^'5TE. 

rnf 9f|5i. ^r?5I, H:gfn. etc. 

Forms which show redundajiey hav" become current through use 
— f5tRSf?('<FT5}^ r^^siyrTi, etc. 

Thus examples can be multiplied. .Many of the above examples 
are incorrect only when judged by the Sanskrit ic- Bengali grammar. 
Otherwise the forms are all right. 

Such forms were first admitted into chaste language through 
laxity of use by their original author ; analogy also played a very 
important part in this connection. 


Appendix. 

Some Vedic and Sanskrit words that have changed their meaning 
in Bengali : 

IFord. Sanskrit meaning. Bengali meaning. 

.A priest wlio has to invalid, old. 

worship fire and 
Soma, 



Then + and 


occasion, room 

REsiTff 

diffusive fragrance. 


,ioy. 

« aiifl is 

u.sed for J11R- which ahniild 

cf. asi and Jlfi' 



Even thei}. on the other 
hand, 
leisu re. 
pleasure. 

phonetically corrupted form of 
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Word. 

ts?( 


tF^'i 

51'5 


■’16'Q 

’f^Tsr*? 

2fJlT? 

«'^® 
’ft? TO 
¥51TTO 


Sanskrit meaning. 
chiding 
others 
neutral 
introduction 
thus 

diseonraged, afraid, 
perplexed, 
dependant.s, family 


tragrant, red, astrin- 
gent 
milk 

niise rahle 
heat 

truth, ines.sage 

standing aloof 
wink 

sound (adj.) 
prevent 
trick ( C^T't^ ) 
very hot 

seizing, pulling, con- 
sideration, etc. 
grace 
praised 

proposed, praised 
clearne.ss 
eating fruits 
unattached 
the knowledge of 
mokm. 

true knowledge 


Bengali meaning. 
ri'pent. 
low . 

indift'erent. 

novel 

and. 

(iverw helmed, ill. 

relation by marriage. 
(Ct Oriya CTOI and 
^ff"®, also Hindi 
he who has a Imge 
family.) 
astringent. 

milk boiled to hardm *ss . 

niisei’. 

sweat. 

sweets sent with a mes- 
senger to get news (in 
West Bengal), 
afraid, 
moment, 
dejiend. 
ascertain. 

tr'SS AV . 

awful. 

consultation. 

food left, 
large 

readw 

clear. 

dinner. 

disgusted. 

science. 

conscience. 
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Word. 

Sanskrit meaning. 

Bengali meaning. 


gift 

farewell. 


a thing of enjoy- 
ment. 

subject, property. 


a stretch of words, 

many. (Cf. afa^ca af=i- 


ai^ ’fa'-p 



effort 

trade. 


business 

event. (Cf . ^TWTa airmfl. i 

ar^ 

relating to Brahma 

a mem ber of the Brahrao 
Saniaj. (Cf. i 


divided 

busy. 

as 

course. protection 

(Ved.) 

vow. 

afsi 

division (Ve(J.) 

reverence. 

'®T5 

light 

sun. 

sTaai 

feeling, tliought 

anxiety. 

^\S 

being 

ghost. 

af^a 

room 

temple. 


beautiful, simple 

charmed. 


great man 

money-lender. 

aasi 

selfishness 

attachment. 

ai^ 

love 

anger. 

a^aj 

secret 

social custom 

joke. 

presents sent. 



org. any metal 

iron. 


swan 

duck. 

*1^ 

a hymn of praise 
(Ved.) 

w'eapon. 

'^ifiai 

willingness to hear 

nursing. 


all the more 

necessarily. 

asaiBa 

the world with its 

animate and inani- 
mate beings (a5-f 

5a -1- 'si^a ). 

generally. 

a‘saT? 

discussion 

news. 

aats 

assembly, meeting 

society. 


any relation hy mar- 
riage. 

brother-in-law. 
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Word. 

Sanskrit mtaning. 

Bengali meaning. 


rash courage 

noble courage 


sleepy (Ved.l 

dream 


reciting 

Sinning (lod's tiames 


native (adj.l 

e;isy 


compounded 

all. 


bewildered 

respectable. 


joining, uniting 

search. 
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